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CRITICAL    AND    HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. 


TO 


FRANCIS    JEFFREY 


TflESB  8SSATS  ARE  DEDICATED 


IN  TOKEN  OF  THE 


ESTEEM.  ADMIRATION.  AND  AFFECTION  OF  HIB  FBISND 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MAGAULAY. 


PREFACE. 


The  author  of  these  Essays  is  so  sensible  of  their  defects  that 
he  has  repeatedly  refosed  to  let  them  appear  in  a  form  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  he  thonght  them  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  in  English  literature.  Nor  wonld  he  now 
give  his  consent  to  the  republication  of  pieces  so  imperfect, 
if,  by  withholding  his  consent,  he  could  make  republication 
impossible.  But,  as  they  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once 
in  the  United  States,  as  many  American  copies  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  as  a  still  larger  importation  is 
expected,  he  conceives  that  he  cannot,  in  justice  to  ike  pub- 
lishers of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  longer  object  to  a  measure 
which  they  consider  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their 
rights,  and  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  presumption  for 
wishing  that  his  writings,  if  they  are  read,  may  be  read  in  an 
edition  freed  at  least  from  errors  of  the  press  and  from  slips 
of  the  pen. 

These  volumes  contain  the  Beviews  which  have  been  re- 
printed in  the  United  States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
which  the  most  partial  reader  will  not  regret.  The  author 
.  has  been  strongly  urged  to  insert  three  papers  on  the  Utili- 
tarian Philosophy,  which,  when  they  first  appeared,  attracted 
some  notice,  but  which  are  not  in  the  American  editions.  He 
has  however  determined  to  omit  these  papers,  not  because  he 
is  disposed  to  retract  a  single  doctrine  which  they  contain ; 
but  because  he  is  unwilling  to  offer  what  might  be  regarded 
as  an  affiront  to  the  memory  of  one  from  whose  opinions  he 
still  widely  dissents,  but  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  ad- 
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mits  that  lie  formerly  did  not  do  justice.  Serions  as  are  the 
faults  of  the  Essay  on  Goyemment,  a  critic,  while  noticing 
those  fanlts,  shonld  have  abstained  from  nsing  contemptuous 
language  respecting  the  historian  of  British  India.  It  onght 
to  be  known  that  Mr.  Mill  had  the  generosity,  not  only  to 
forgive,  but  to  forget  the  unbecoming  acrimony  with  which 
he  had  been  assailed,  and  was,  when  his  valuable  life  closed, 
on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  with  his  afisailant.'^ 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  remodel  any  of  the  pieces 
which  are  contained  in  these  volumes.  Even  the  criticism  on 
Milton,  which  was  written  when  the  author  was  fresh  from 
coUege,  and  which  contains  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his 
matured  judgment  approves,  still  remains  overloaded  with 
gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament.  The  blemishes  which  have 
been  removed  were,  for  the  most  part,  blemishes  caused  by 
unavoidable  haste.  The  author  has  sometimes,  like  other 
contributors  to  periodical  works,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
writing  at  a  distance  from  all  books  and  from  all  advisers ; 
of  trusting  to  his  memory  for  fecta,  dates,  and  quotations; 
and  of  sending  manuscripts  to  the  post  without  reading  them 
over.  What  he  has  composed  thus  rapidly  has  often  been  as 
rapidly  printed.  His  object  has  been  that  every  Essay  should 
now  appear  as  it  probably  would  have  appeared  when  it  was 
first  published,  if  he  had  then  been  allowed  an  additional  day 
or  two  to  revise  the  proof-sheets,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
good  library. 

*  The  papen  alluded  to  an  indnded  in  this  edition. — Ed. 
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MILTON.     (AxTOXTST,  1825.) 

JoawMs  MUUmiy  Angli,  de  Doctrmd  OJmsUwnd  Ubri  duo  posihumi,  A 
Treatise  on  Chrisiiian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  H0I7  Scrip- 
tures alone.  By  John  Melton,  translated  from  the  Original  bj 
Charles  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  &c.  &o,    1825. 

TowASDS  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Lemon,  deputy 
keeper  of  the  state  papers,  in  the  course  of  his  researches 
among  the  presses  of  his  office,  met  with  a  large  Latin  manu- 
script. With  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign 
despatches  written  by  Milton,  while  he  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary,  and  seyeral  papers  relating  to  the  Popish  Trials 
and  the  Bye-house  Plot.  The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an 
envelope,  superscribed  To  Mr,  Shmner,  Merchcmt,  On  examin- 
ation, the  large*  manuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost  Essay 
on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  which,  according  to  Wood 
and  Toland,  Milton  finished  after  the  Bestoration,  and  de- 
posited with  Cyriac  Skinner.  Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held 
the  same  political  opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  as  Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may 
have  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  government  during 
that  persecution  of  the  Whigs  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  seizure  of  his  papers,  this  work  may  have  been  brought 
to  the  office  in  which  it  has  been  found.  But  whatever  the 
adventures  of  the  manuscript  may  have  been,  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the  great  poet. 
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Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  odite 
and  translate  the  treatise,  lias  acquitted  himself  of  his  task 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character. 
His  version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ;  but  it  is  enti- 
tled to  the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound 
with  interesting  quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  reaUy 
elucidating  the  text.  The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
sensible  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions, 
and  tolerant  towards  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame  of  Milton. 
It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well  written,  though  not  ezactiy 
in  the  style  of  the  prize  essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no 
scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which 
characterises  the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his  composi- 
tion into  the  Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy.  He  does  not 
in  short  sacrifice  sense  and  spirit  to  pedantic  refinements. 
The  nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  use  many  words 

"  That  would  have  made  Qnintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  fireedom  as  if  Latin 
were  his  mother  tongue ;  and,  where  he  is  least  happy,  his 
failure  seems  to  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not 
from  the  ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  We  may  apply  to  him 
what  Denham  with  great  felicity  says  of  Cowley.  He  wears 
the  garb,  but  not  the  clothes  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  traces  of  a 
powerM  aiid  independent  mind,  enumcipated  from  the  influ- 
ence  of  authority,  and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  Milton 
professes  to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his 
digest  of  scriptural  texts  is  certainly  among  the  best  that  have 
appeared.  But  he  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as 
in  his  citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  doctrines  which  he  avows  seemed  to 
have  excited  considerable  amazement,  particularly  his  Arian- 
ism,  and  his  theory  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  the  Para- 
dise Lost  without  suspecting  him  of  the  former ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
life,  ought  to  be  much  starUed  at  the  latter.  The  opinions 
which  he  has  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath, 
might,  we  think,  have  caused  more  just  surprise. 
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Bnt  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  these  points. 
The  book,  were  it  far  more  orthodox  or  far  more  heretical 
than  it  is,  wonld  not  mnch  edify  or  corrupt  the  present  gene- 
ration. The  men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  per- 
verbed  bj  quartos.  A  few  more  days,  and  this  essay  will 
follow  the  Defensio  PopiiU  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the 
upper  shelf.  The  name  of  its  author,  an4  the  remarkable 
circtmistances  attending  its  publication,  will  secure  to  it  a 
certain  degree  of  at^ntion.  For  a  month  or  two  it  will 
occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in  every  drawing-room,  and  a 
few  columns  in  every  magazine ;  and  it  will  then,  to  borrow 
the  elegant  language  of  the  playbills,  be.  withdrawn,  to  make 
room  for  the  forthcoming  novelties. 

We  wish  however  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  tran- 
sient as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  The  dex- 
terous CapucMns  never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and 
miracles  of  a  saint,  till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional 
feelings  of  their  auditors  by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a 
thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock  of  his  haJr,  or  a  drop  of  his 
blood.  On  the  same  principle,  we  intend  to  take  advantage 
of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and,  while  this  memorial  of 
a  great  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say 
something  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Nor,  we 
are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our  readers  blame  us  if,  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all  love  and  reve- 
rence, the  genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  literature, 
the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known ;  and  it  is 
of  his  poetry  that  we  wish  first  to  speak.  By  the  general 
suffirage  of  the  civilised  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  His  detractors,  how- 
ever, though  outvoted,  have  not  been  silenced.  There  are 
many  critics,  and  some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the 
same  breath  to  extol  the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet.  The 
works  they  acknowledge,  considered  in  themselves,  may  be 
classed  among  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
But  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to  rank  with  those  great 
men  who,  bom  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  supplied,  by 
their  own  powers,  the  want  of  instruction,  and,  though  des- 
titute of  models  themselves,  bequeathed  to  posterity  models 
which  defy  imitation.     Milton,  it  is  said,  inherited  what  his 
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predecessors  created;  he  liyed  in  an  enlightened  age;  he 
received  a  finished  education ;  and  we  must  therefore,  if  we 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large  deduc- 
tions in  consideration  of  these  advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the 
remark  may  appear,  that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle 
with  more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  Miltos.  He 
doubted^  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been 
bom  "  an  age  too  late."  For  this  notion  Johnson  has  thought 
fit  to  make  >^^Tn  the  butt  of  much  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet, 
we  believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the 
critic.  He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  the  civilisation  which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the 
learning  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  he  looked  back  with 
something  like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words  and 
vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilisation  advances,  poetry  almost 
necessarily  declines.  Therefore,  though  we  fervently  admire 
those  great  works  of  imagination  which  have  appeared  in 
dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire  them  the  more  because  they 
have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  genius  is  a  great 
poem  produced  in  a  civilised  age.  We  cannot  understand 
why  those  who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of 
literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the  best, 
should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception.  Surely 
the  uniformity  of  the  phsenomenon  indicates  a  corresponding 
uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experimental  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative 
arts.  The  improvement  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow. 
Ages  are  spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  separat- 
ing and  combining  them.  Even  when  a  system  has  been 
formed,  there  is  still  something  to  add,  to  alter  or  to  reject. 
Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed 
to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits  that  hoard,  augmented  by 
fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.  In  these  pursuits,  there- 
fore, the  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disadvantages,  and, 
even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their  pupils, 
with  far  inferior  intellectual  powers  speedily  surpass  them  in 
actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has  read  Mrs.  Marcet^s 
little  dialogues  on  Political  Economy  could  teach  Montague 
or  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelligent  man 
may  now,  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years  to 
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mathematics^  learn  more  than  the  great  Newton  knew  after 
half  a  centuiy  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thns  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculp- 
ture. StiH  less  is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  re- 
finement rarely  supplies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of 
imitation.  It  may  indeed  improve  the  instruments  which 
are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  musician, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  painter.  But  language,  the  machine 
of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted  for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  first  perceive,  and  then  abstract. 
They  advance  from  particular  images  to  general  terms. 
Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  society  is  philoso- 
phical, that  of  a  half-civilised  people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature 
of  their  intellectual  operations,  of  a  change  by  which  science 
gains  and  poetry  loses.  Greneralisation  is  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge;  but  particularity  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as 
men  know  more  and  think  more,  they  look  less  at  indi* 
viduals  and  more  at  classes.  They  therefore  make  better 
theories  and  w'orse  poems.  They  give  us  vague  phrases  in- 
stead of  images,  and  personified  qualities  instead  of  men. 
They  may  be  better  able  to  analyse  human  nature  than  their 
predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the  business  of  the  poet. 
His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dissect.  He  may  believe  in  a 
moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury ;  he  may  refer  all  human  ac- 
tions to  self-interest,  like  Helvetius ;  or  he  may  never  think 
about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  on  such  subjects  will  no 
more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the  notions 
which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting  the  lacrymal 
glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  affect  the  tears 
of  his  Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakespeare 
had  written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  actions,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained  half  so 
much  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an 
lago  9  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  their 
elements,  would  he  have  been  able  to  combine  those  elements 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,  a  real,  living,  in- 
dividual man? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry, 
without  a  cerbbin  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any  thing  whidi 
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gives  80  mncli  pleajrare  oxxght  to  be  called  nnsomidness.  By 
poetry  we  mean  not  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good 
writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes  -  many  metrical 
compositions  which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  By  poetry  we  mean  the  art  of  employing  words  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination, 
the  art  of  doing  by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does 
by  means  of  colours.  Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  de- 
scribed it,  in  lines  universally  admired  for  the  vigour  and 
felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  just  notion  which  they  convey  of  the  art  in  which  he 

excelled : 

<<  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tnms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  ^'  fine  frenzy  "  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  poet, — ^a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth, 
indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness. 
The  reasonings  are  just ;  but  the  premises  are  false.  After 
the  first  suppositions  have  been  made,  every  thing  ought  to 
be  consistent ;  but  those  first  suppositions  require  a  degree 
of  credulity  which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary 
derangement  of  the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children 
axe  the  most  imaginative.  They  abandon  themselves  with- 
out  reserve  to  every  illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly 
presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  effect  of 
reality.  No  man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever 
affected  by  Hamlet  or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the 
story  of  poor  Bed  Biding-hood.  She  knows  that  it  is  all 
fidse,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no  wolves  in 
England.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  she  believes ;  she 
weeps ;  she  trembles ;  she  dares  not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest 
she  should  feel  the  teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such 
is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children  with  a  greater 
variety  of  ideas.  It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its 
highest  perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philosophy,  abun- 
dance of  just  classification  and  subtle  analysis,  abundance 
of  wit  and  eloquence,  abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good 
ones ;  but  little  poetry.  Men  will  judge  and  compare ;  but 
they  will  not  create.    They  will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and 
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comment  on  ihem,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.  Bui 
they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry 
produced  on  their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy, 
the  plenitude  of  belief.  The  Greek  Bhapso^sts,  according 
to  Plato,  could  scarce  recite  Homer  without  falling  into  con- 
vulsions. The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping  knife  while 
he  shouts  his  death  song.  The  power  which  the  ancient  bards 
of  Wales  and  Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems 
to  modem  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  feelings  are 
very  rare  in  a  civilised  community,  and  most  rare  among 
those  who  participate  most  in  its  improvements.  They  lin- 
ger longest  among  the  peasantiy. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a 
magic  lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body. 
And,  as  the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry 
effects  its  purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the 
light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,  as  the  out- 
lines of  certainty  become  more  and  more  definite  and  the 
shades  of  probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and 
lineaments  of  the  phantoms  which  the  poet  calls  up  grow 
Winter  and  fiEiinter.  We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible  ad- 
vantages of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear  discernment  of 
truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to 
be  a  great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must 
take  to  pieces  the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  constituted 
hitherto  his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very  talents  will 
be  a  hindrance  to  him.  His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned 
to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits  which  are  fashionable  among 
his  contemporaries ;  and  that  proficiency  will  in  general  be 
proportioned  to  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind.  And  it 
is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions,  his  works  do 
not  resemble  a  lisping  man  or  a  modem  ruin.  We  have  seen 
in  our  own  time  great  talents,  intense  labour,  and  long  medi- 
tation, employed  in  this  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with 
dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed 
over  greater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned 
education :  he  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar : 
he  had  studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Babbinical  literature :  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  language  of  modem 
Europe,  from  which  either  pleasure  or  information  was  then 
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to  be  derived.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  later 
times  who  has  been  distingxiished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
Latin  verse.  The  genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first 
order ;  and  his  poems  in  the  ancient  language,  ihongh  much 
praised  by  those  who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched 
compositions.  Cowley,  with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  in- 
genuity, had  little  imagination :  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his 
classical  diction  comparable  to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority 
of  Johnson  is  against  us  on  this  poiut.  But  Johnson  had 
studied  the  bad  writers  of  the  middle  ages  till  he  had  become 
utterly  insensible  to  the  Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  iU 
qualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  a  habitual 
drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine-taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched, 
cobtl J,  sickly,  imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found 
in  healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on  which 
this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower-pots  of  a  hothouse 
to  the  growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderfuL 
Never  before  were  such  marked  originality  and  such  exquisite 
mimicry  found  together.  Indeed  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to  such  works  is 
admirably  preserved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  genius  gives 
to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
class.  They  remind  us  of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic 
warriors  who  composed  tiie  cohort  of  Gkbbriel : 

"  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  tmarmed  youth  of  heayen.    Bat  o'er  their  heads 
Celestial  armoniy,  shield,  hehn,  and  spear, 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold." 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for  which  the 
genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  gorgeous  and  terrible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  strength  of  his  imagination  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  So  intense  and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that 
it  not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  fuel,  but 
penetrated  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  witii  its  own  heat 
and  radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete 
examination  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.    The  public  has  long 
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been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages, 
the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  nnmbers,  and  the  excellence 
of  that  style,  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and 
no  parodist  to  degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion the  idiomatic  powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which 
every  ancient  and  every  modem  language  has  contributed 
something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music.  In  the  vast  field 
of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable  reapers 
have  already  put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abun- 
dant that  the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be 
rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is 
the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which 
it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by 
what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests :  not  so  much  by 
the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which 
are  connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through 
conductors.  The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand 
the  Biad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires  from 
him  no  exertion,  but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and  sets 
the  images  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or 
enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  that 
of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play 
for  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves  others 
to  fill  up  the  outline.  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects 
his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  infiuence  of  poetry.  The 
expression  in  general  means  nothing:  but,  applied  to  the 
writings  of  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts 
like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But 
they  are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced, than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant  near.  New 
forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the 
burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead.  Change  the 
structure  of  the  sentence:  substitute  one  synonyme  for 
another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses 
its  power ;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjure  with  it 
would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  Cassim  in  the  Ara- 
bian tale,  when  he  stood  crying,  "  Open  Wheat,"  "  Open 
Barley,"  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  "Open 
Sesame."    The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt 
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to  translate  into  liis  own  diction  some  parts  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  is  a  remarkable  instaiice  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations  we  may  remark,  that 
scarcely  any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  gene- 
rally known  or  more  frequently  repeated  than  those  which 
are  little  more  than  mnster-rolls  of  names.  They  are  not 
always  more  appropriate  or  more  melodious  than  other 
names.  But  they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them 
is  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the 
dwelling-place  of  our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the 
song  of  our  country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce 
upon  us  an  effect  wholly  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Another  places  us  among  the  novel  scenes  and  manners  of  a 
distant  region.  A  third  evokes  all  the  dear  classical  recollec- 
tions of  childhood,  the  school-room,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the 
holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before  us  the  splen- 
did phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the  trophied  lists,  the 
embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests, 
the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured 
knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued  princesses. 

Li  none  of  the  works  of*  Milton  is  his  peculiar  manner 
more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  Allegro  and  the  Penseroso. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language 
can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection. 
These  poems  differ  from  others,  as  atar  of  roses  diJSers  from 
ordinary  rose  water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin 
diluted  mixture.  They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as 
collections  of  hints,  from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make 
out  a  poem  for  himself.     Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  stanza. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are  works  which, 
though  of  very  different  merit,  offer  some  marked  points  of 
resemblance.  Both  are  lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays. 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composition  so  essentially 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode.  The  business  of  the 
dramatist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to 
his  personal  feelings,  the  illusion  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as 
unpleasant  as  that  which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the 
voice  of  a  prompter  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  suc- 
cessfdl  performances.  They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pic- 
tures invented  by  the  friend  of  children,  Mr.  Newbery,  in 
which  a  single  moveable  head  goes  round  twenty  different 
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bodies,  so  that  the  same  face  looks  ont  upon  ns  successively, 
from  the  imiform  of  a  hussar,  the  fors  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags 
of  a  beggar.  In  all  the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters 
and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were  discernible 
in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of  egotism,  though  fatal  to 
the  drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  th.e  ode.  It  is  the  part  of 
the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his  own 
emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  en- 
deavoured to  effect  an  amalgamation,  but  never  with  com- 
plete success.    The  Greek  Drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the 
Samson  was  written,  sprang  from  the  Ode.     The  dialogue 
was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of  its 
character.     The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dra- 
matists co-operated  with  the   circumstances  under  which 
tragedy  made  its  first  appearance,    ^schylus  was,  head  and 
heart,  a  lyric  poet.    In  his  time,  the  Greeks  had  &x  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  East  than  in  the  days  of  Homer;  and  they 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superiority  in  war,  in 
science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the  following  generation, 
led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with  contempt.    From  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  it  should  seem  that  they  still  looked  up, 
with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.    At 
this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Oriental  style.    And 
that  style,  we  think,  is  discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar 
and  iBschylus.     The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.     The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas. 
Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd;  considered  as 
choruses,  they  are   above  all  praise.     If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  the  address  of  Clytsomnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his 
return,  or  the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the 
principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantiy  oondemn 
them  as  monstrous.     But  if  we  forget  the  characters,  and 
think  only  of  the  poetry,  wo  shall  admit  that  it  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnificence.    Sophocles  made 
the  Greek  drama  as  draonatic  as  was  consistent  with  its  ori- 
ginal form.     His  portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ; 
but  it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a  painting,  but  of  a  bas-relief. 
It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does  not  produce  an  illu- 
sion.    Euripides  attempted  to  carry  the  reform  further.    But 
it  was  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  beyond  any 
powers.    Instead  of  correcting  what  was  bad,  he  destroyed 
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what  was  excellent.  He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad 
sermons  for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides  highly,  much 
more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion,  Euripides  deserved.  Indeed 
the  caresses  which  this  partiality  leads  our  countryman  to  be- 
stow on  "sad  Electra's  poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  Fairy-land  kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the 
Athenian,  whether  just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Samson 
Agonistes.  Had  Milton  taken  ^schylus  for  his  model,  he 
would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  inspiration,  and 
poured  out  profusely  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  proprieties  which  the 
nature  of  the  work  rendered  it  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  things  in  their  own  nature  inconsistent 
he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have  failed.  We  cannot 
identify  ourselves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a  good  play.  We 
cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neu- 
tralise each  other.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  this  celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  the  style,  the 
graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  the  opening  speech,  or  the 
wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking  an  effect  to 
the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  confess,  the  least 
successful  effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque, 
as  the  Samson  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
It  is  certainly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind  which 
exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta, 
or  the  Aminta  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton 
that  he  had  here  no  Euripides  to  mislead  him.  He  imder- 
stood  and  loved  the  literature  of  modem  Italy.  But  he  did 
not  feel  for  it  the  same  veneration  which  he  entertained  for 
the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Eoman  poetry,  consecrated  by 
so  many  lofty  and  endearing  recollections.  The  faults,  more- 
over, of  his  Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind  to  which  his 
mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop  to  a  plain 
style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style ;  but  false  brilliancy  was 
his  utter  aversion.  His  Muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet 
attire ;  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of  Guarini, 
as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on 
May-day.  Whatever  ornaments  she  wears  are  of  massive 
gold,  not  only  dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing 
the  severest  test  of  the  crucible. 
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Milton  attended  in  the  Comas  to  the  distinction  which  he 
afterwards  neglected  in  the  Samson.  He  made  his  Masque 
what  it  ought  to  be,  essentiallj  lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in 
semblance.  He  has  not  attempted  a  fiiiitless  struggle  against 
a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  species  of  composition ; 
and  he  has  therefore  succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  im 
possible.  The  speeches  must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies ; 
and  he  who  so  reads  them  will  be  enraptured  with  their  elo- 
quence, their  sublimity,  and  their  music.  The  interruptions 
of  the  dialogue,  however,  impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer, 
and  break  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The  finest  passages  are 
those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  '^  I  should 
much  commend,'*  says  the  excellent  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  a 
letter  to  Milton, "  the  tragical  part  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish 
me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes, 
whereunto,  I  must  plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet 
nothing  parallel  in  our  language."  The  criticism  was  just. 
It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the  dialogue, 
when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour  of  uniting  two  incon- 
gruous styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  choral 
raptures  without  reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  himself. 
Then,  like  his  own  good  Genius  bursting  from  the  earthly 
form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands  forth  in  celestial  freedom 
and  beauty ;  he  seems  to  cry  exultingly, 

"  Now  my  task  is  smootlily  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  con  nm," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the 
Elysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells 
of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings  of  the  zephyr 
scatter  through  the  cedared  alleys  of  tiie  Hesperides. 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which 
we  would  willingly  make  a  few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly 
would  we  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  admir- 
able poem,  the  Paradise  Begained,  which,  strangely  enough,  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the  blindness 
of  the  parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the 
offspring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistaken  in 
preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 
we  readily  admit.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Begained  is  not  more  decided, 
than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Begained  to  every  poem 
which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  Our  limits,  however, 
prevent  us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length.     We  hasten 
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on  to  that  extraordinary  production  which  the  genenJ 
Bii&age  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  human 
compositions. 

The  onlj  poem  of  modem  times  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  Paradise  Lost  is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject 
of  Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet, 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  the  fiither  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  differed  from  the  picture-writing  of 
Mexico.  The  images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  they  stand  simply  for  what  thej  are.  Those  of  Milton 
have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the 
initiated.  Their  value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly 
represent  than  on  what  they  remotely  suggest.  However 
strange,  however  grotesque,  may  be  tiie  appearance  which 
Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never  shrinks  from  describing 
it.  He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the  smeU, 
the  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers;  he  measures  the  size. 
His  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those 
of  other  poets,,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced 
in  a  plain,  business-like  manner ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
beauty  in  the  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem ; 
but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as 
clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the  pre- 
cipice which  led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell 
were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the 
south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of 
Aqua  Cheta  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place 
where  the  heretics  were  confined  in  burning  tombs  resembled 
the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the 
dim  intimations  of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples. 
The  English  poet  has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure 
of  Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk. 
In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length, 
floating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth-bom  ene- 
mies of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-monster  which  the  mariner  mis- 
takes for  an  island.  When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas : 
his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  with  these  descriptions 
the  lines  in  which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre 
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of  Nimrod.  **  His  fkce  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as 
the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome ;  and  bis  otber  limbs  were  in 
proportion ;  so  that  tber  bank,  which  concealed  him  from  the 
waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much  of  him,  that 
three  tall  Germans  wonld  in  yain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his 
hair"  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable 
style  of  the  Florentine  poet.  But  Mr.  Cary's  translation  is 
not  at  hand ;  and  our  version,  however  rude,  is  sufficient  to 
iUostrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-honse  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in 
Dante.  Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge 
in  indistinct  but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery.  Despair 
harrying  from  couch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches  with  his 
attendance.  Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite 
of  supplications,  delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante? 
'^  There  was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  would  be  if  all  the 
sick  who,  between  July  and  September,  are  in  the  hospitals 
of  Yaldichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia, 
were  in  one  pit  together ;  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing  forth 
as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed  limbs.'' 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of 
settling  precedency  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his 
own  department  is  incomparable ;  and  each,  we  may  remark, 
has  wisely,  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit 
his  pecuUar  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Divine 
Comedy  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness 
and  ear-witness  of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very 
man  who  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out  for  the 
second  death,  who  has  read  the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal 
within  which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from 
the  terrors  of  the  Grorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and 
the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Draghignazzo.  His 
own  hands  have  grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Luci&r.  TTia 
own  feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of  expiation.  TTig  own 
brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purifying  angeL  The  reader 
would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredulous  disgust,  unless 
it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veracity,  with  a  sobriety 
even  in  its  horrors,  with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicii7 
in  its  details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this  respect  differs 
from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures  of  Amadis  differ  from 
those  of  GuUiver.  The  author  of  Amadis  would  have  made 
his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  minute  par- 
ticulars which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift,  the 
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nautical  observatioiis,  the  affected  delicacy  about  names,  the 
official  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all  the  un- 
meaning gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out  of 
nothing,  and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at 
being  told  that  a  man  who  Uyed,  nobody  knows  when,  saw 
many  very  strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  illusion  of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  surgeon,  resident  at  Botherhithe,  tells  us  of  pygmies 
and  giants,  flyiz^  islands,  and  philosophising  horses,  nothing 
but  such  circumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a  single 
moment  a  deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings,  Milton  has  succeeded  best. 
Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him :  and  as  this  is  a  point 
on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered  judgments  have  been 
pronounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer. 
The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in 
the  management  of  his  maxjhinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to 
philosophise  too  much.  Milton  has  been  often  censured  for 
ascribing  to  spirits  many  fanctions  of  which  spirits  must 
be  incapable.  But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
eminent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the  portion 
of  spirit  with  which  we  are  best  axsquainted?  We  observe 
certain  phsenomena.  We  cannot  explain  them  into  material 
causes.  We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists  something  which 
is  not  material.  But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea.  We 
can  define  it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only 
by  symbols.  We  use  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of 
the  thing ;  and  the  business  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and 
not  with  words.  The  poet  uses  words  indeed ;  but  they  are 
merely  the  instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They  are 
the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  picture  to  the  mental  eye.  And  if  they  are  not  so 
disposed,  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  poetry  than 
a  bale  of  canvass  and  a  box  of  colours  to  be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great 
mass  of  men  must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of 
the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be 
explauied  on  no  other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible 
Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having  something  more  defi- 
nite to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumerable 
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crowd  of  Gk)ds  and  Goddesses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient 
Persians  thought  it  impions  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a 
human  form.  Yet  even  these  transferred  to  the  Sun  the 
worship  which,  in  speculation^  they  considered  due  only  to 
the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
of  a  continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by 
the  most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinatingr 
desire  of  having  some  visible  a.d  tangible  ob/ect  of  ador^ 
tion.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which  Gibbon 
has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread 
over  the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  pro- 
selyte, operated  more  powerfully  than  this  feeling.  God,  the 
tmcreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted  few 
worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  adnure  so  noble  a  con- 
ception :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disg^t  from  words 
which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before 
Peity  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men, 
partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms, 
weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  iq  the  manger,  bleed- 
ing  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue, 
and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico, 
and  the  fEisces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions, 
were  humbled  in  the  dust.  Soon  after  Christianity  had 
achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron 
saints  assumed  the  offices  of  household  gods.  St.  George 
took  the  place  of  Mars.  St.  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for 
the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Yirgin  Mother  and 
Cecilia  succeeded  to  Yenus  and  the  Muses.  The  fascination  of 
sex  and  loveliness  was  agaia  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  homage  of  chivarly  was  blended  with  that  of 
religion.  Beformers  have  often  made  a  stand  against  these 
feelings;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partial 
success.  The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  Cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demoUsh  those  which  were  en- 
shrined in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doctrines,  we  are 
afraid,  must  generally  be  embodied  before  they  can  excite  a 
strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  inter- 
ested for  the  most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant name,  than  for  the  most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  iofer  that  no  poet,  who  should 
affect  that  metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which 
Milton  has  been  blaoned,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  fiiilure. 

VOL.  V.  o 
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Still,  however,  there  was  another  extreme  which,  though  far 
less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of 
men  are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their 
opinions.  The  most  exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can 
produce  no  illusion,  when  it  is  employed  to  represent  that 
which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  and  absurd. 
Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such 
a  shock  ^  their  understandings  as  might  break  the  charm 
which  it  was  his  object  to  throw  over  their  imaginations. 
This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  indistinctness  and  in- 
consistency with  which  he  has  often  been  reproached.  Dr. 
Johnson  acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  spirits  should  be  clothed  with  material  forms.  **  But,** 
says  he,  **  the  poet  should  have  secured  the  consistency  of 
his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and 
seducing  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  This  is 
easily  said ;  but  what  if  Milton  could  not  seduce  his  readers 
to  drop  inmiateriality  from  their  thoughts?  What  if  the 
contrary  opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds 
of  men  as  to  leave  no  room  even  for  the  half  belief  which 
poetry  requires?  Such  we  suspect  to  have  been  the  case. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt  altogether  the  mate- 
rial or  the  immaterial  system.  He  therefore  took  his 
stand  on  the  debatable  ground.  He  lefb  the  whole  in  am- 
biguity. He  has  doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though  philosophi- 
cally in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was 
poetically  in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other 
writer  would  have  found  impracticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The 
peculiar  art  which  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  mean- 
ing circuitously  through  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled 
"him  to  disguise  those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 
Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world  ought 
to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is 
so.  That  of  Dante  is  picturesque  indeed  beyond  any  that 
ever  was  written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  mystery.  This  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  Dante's  poem,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
description  necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault.  The  supernatural 
agents  excite  an  interest ;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  ia 
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proper  to  supernatural  agents.  We  feel  that  we  could  talk 
to  the  ghosts  and  deemons^  without  any  emotion  of  un- 
earthly awe.  We  could^  like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper, 
and  eat  heartily  in  their  company.  Dante's  angels  are  good 
men  with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteful  ugly  executioners. 
His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strajige  situations. 
The  scene  which  passes  between  the  poet  and  Farinata  is 
justly  celebrated.  Still,  Farinata  in  the  burning  tomb  is 
exactly  what  Farinata  would  have  been  at  an  cmto  dafe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it,  but  a  lovely  woman 
chiding,  with  sweet  austere  composure,  the  lover  for  whose 
affection  she  is  gratefdl,  but  whose  vices  she  reprobates  P 
The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would  suit 
the  streets  of  Florence  as  weU  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Purgatory. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  xmlike  those  of  almost  all  other 
writers.  His  fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderM  creations. 
They  are  not  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked 
men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns,  no 
tails,  none  of  the  fee-£a>w-fdm  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock.  They 
have  just  enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  in- 
telligible to  human  beings.  Their  characters  are,  like  their 
forms,  marked  by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men^ 
but  exaggerated  to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mys* 
terious  gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  deemons  of  ^schylus  may  best  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.  The 
style  of  the  Athenian  had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something 
of  the  Oriental  character ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may  be 
traced  in  his  mythology.  It  has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and 
elegance  which  we  generally  find  in  the  superstitions  of 
Oreece.  All  is  rugged,  barbaric,  and  colossal.  The  legends 
of  .^chylus  seem  to  harmonise  less  with  the  fragrant  groves 
and  graceful  porticoes  in  which  his  countrymen  paid  their 
vows  to  the  Grod  of  Light  and  Groddess  of  Desire  than  with 
those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite  in 
which  Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hin- 
dostan  still  bows  down  to  her  seven-headed  idols.  TTia 
fiivourite  gods  are  those  of  the  elder  generation,  the  sons  of 
heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter  himself  wad 
a  stripling  and  an  upstart,  the  gigantic  Titans,  and  the  in- 
exorable Furies.  Foremost  among  his  creations  of  ihis  class^ 
stands  Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  Mend  of 
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man,  tlie  Bullen  and  implacable  enemy  of  heaven.  Prome- 
thens  bears  imdonbtedlj  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Satan  of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same  impatience  of 
control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same  nnconqnerable  pride. 
In  both  characters  also  are  mingled,  thongh  in  very  different 
proportions,  some  kind  and  generous  feelings.  F]x>metheus, 
however,  is  hardly  snperhnman  enough.  He  talks  too  much 
of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture :  he  is  rather  too  much 
depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to  depend  on 
the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of 
his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  release  wiU 
surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another  sphere.  The 
might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the  extremity 
of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults.  Against 
the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah, 
against  the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with  solid 
fire,  against  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermitted 
misery,  his  spirit  bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  in- 
nate energies,  requiring  no  support  from  any  thing  external, 
nor  even  from  hope  itself. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities.  They 
are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncracies  on 
their  readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
modem  beggars  for  fame  who  extort  a  pittance  frx>m  the 
compassion  of  the  inexperienced  by  exposing  the  nakedness 
and  sores  of  their  minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
two  writers  whose  works  have  been  more  completely,  though 
undesignedly,  coloured  by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
loftiness  of  spirit ;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
every  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity 
which  is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery.  There 
is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly 
sorrowfrd.  The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice. 
It  was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged, 
the  effect  of  external  circumstances.  It  was  from  within. 
Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor  the 
hope  of  heaven  could  dispel  it.  It  turned  every  consolation 
and  every  pleasure  into  its  own  nature.  It  resembled  that 
noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said 
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to  baye  been  perceptible  even  in  its  bonej.  His  mind  was, 
in  tbe  noble  language  of  tbe  Hebrew  poet,  ^^  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself,  and  wbere  tbe  ligbt  was  as  dark- 
ness." Tbe  gloom  of  bis  cbaracter  discolours  all  the  passions 
of  men  and  all  tbe  face  of  nature,  and  tinges  witb  its  own  livid 
hue  tbe  flowers  of  Paradise  and  tbe  glories  of  tbe  eternal 
tbrone.  All  tbe  portraits  of  bim  are  singularly  cbaracteristic. 
No  person  can  look  on  tbe  features,  noble  even  to  ruggedness, 
tbe  dark  furrows  of  tbe  cbeek,  tbe  baggard  and  wofdl  stare  oi 
tbe  eye,  tbe  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  tbe  lip,  and 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive 
to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover ;  and,  like 
Daote,  be  bad  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He 
bad  survived  bis  health  and  bis  sight,  tbe  comforts  of  bis 
home,  and  tbe  prosperity  of  bis  party.  Of  tbe  great  men 
by  whom  be  bad  been  distinguished  at  bis  entrance  into  life, 
some  had  been  taken  away  from  tbe  evil  to  come ;  some  had 
carried  into  foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of 
oppression;  some  were  pining  in  dungeons;  and  some  had 
poured  forth  their  blood  on  scaffolds.  Yenal  and  licentious 
scribblers,  witb  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  tbe  thoughts  of 
a  pandar  in  tbe  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  tbe  favourite 
writers  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  tbe  public.  It  was  a  loath- 
some herd,  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as 
to  tbe  rabble  of  Oomus,  grotesque  monsters,  baJf  bestial, 
half  human,  dropping  witb  vnne,  bloated  witb  gluttony,  and 
reeling  in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  that  fair  Muse  was 
placec^  like  tbe  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless, 
and  serene,  to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at,  and  grinned 
at,  by  tbe  whole  rout  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If  ever  despon- 
dency and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man,  they  might 
have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  tbe  strength  of  bis  mind 
overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor 
age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political  disap- 
pointments, nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  bad 
power  to  disturb  bis  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  TTip  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly 
equable.  His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stem ;  but  it  was 
a  temper  which  no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretfcQ. 
Such  as  it  was  when,  on  tbe  eve  of  great  events,  be  returned 
from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty, 
loaded  with  literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  witb  patriotic 
hopes,  such  it  continued  to  be  when,  afber  having  experienced 
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every  calamity  whicli  is  incident  to  onr  nature^  old,  poor, 
sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at 
a  time  of  life  when  images  of  beanty  and  tenderness  are  in 
general  beginning  to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which 
they  have  not  been  efBiu^ed  by  anzieiy  and  disappointment, 
he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in 
the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus 
nor  Ariosto  had  a  finer  or  a  more  healthftQ  sense  of  the 
pleasantness  of  external  objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate 
amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  songs  of  nightingales,  the 
juice  of  summer  fruits,  and  tiie  coolness  of  shady  fountains. 
His  conception  of  love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
Oriental  haram,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tourna- 
ment, with  all  tiie  pure  and  quiet  affection  of  an  English  fire- 
side. His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine 
scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fiairy-land,  are  em- 
bosomed in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations.  The 
roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchiUed  on  the  verge  of  the 
avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be 
found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in 
the  Sonnets.  Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  under- 
valued by  critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature. 
They  have  no  epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none  of  the  in- 
genuiiy  of  Filicaja  in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and 
brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  simple 
but  majestic  records  of  the  feelings  of  the  poet;  as  little 
tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary  would  have  been. 
A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the  city,  a  momentary 
fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against  one 
of  his  books,  a  dream  which  for  a  short  time  restored  to 
him  that  beautiful  £a«ce  over  which  the  grave  had  closed  for 
ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effort,  shaped  them- 
selves into  verse.  The  uniiy  of  sentrment  and  severity  of 
style  which  characterise  these  little  pieces  remind  us  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  or  perhaps  still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the 
English  Liturgy.  The  noble  poem  on  the  massacres  of  Pied- 
mont is  strictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonneto  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the 
occasions  which  gave  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  interest- 
ing. But  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a 
Bobrieiy  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  a  parallel.    It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely  safe  to 
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draw  any  decided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer 
firoiu  passages  directly  egotisticaL  But  the  qualities  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strongly 
marled  in  those  parts  of  his  works  which  treat  of  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  are  distinguishable  in  every  page,  and  impart 
to  all  his  writings,  prose  and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  a  strong  faniily  likeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  high  and  of  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He 
lived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between 
Oromasdes  and  Arimanes,  liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and 
prejudice.  That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  gene- 
ration, for  no  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race 
were  staked  on  the  same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English 
people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles 
which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 
American  forests,  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery 
and  degradation  of  two  thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable 
fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of 
the  oppressors  with  an  unwonted  fear. 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  ex- 
istence, Milton  was  the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary 
champion.  We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public 
conduct.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  it  unjustifiable.  The  civU 
war,  indeed,  has  been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  understood, 
than  any  event  in  English  history.  The  friends  of  liberty  la- 
boured under  the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable 
complained  so  bitterly.  Though  they  were  the  conquerors,  their 
enemies  were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  the  Boundheads  had 
done  their  utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature ;  and  literature 
was  even  with  them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its 
enemies.  The  best  book  on  their  side  of  the  question  is  the 
charming  narrative  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  May's  History  of 
the  Parliament  is  good ;  but  it  breaks  oS  at  the  most  inter- 
esting crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  performance  of  Ludlow  is 
foolish  and  violent ;  and  most  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
espoused  the  same  cause,  Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Cathe- 
rine Macaulay,  have,  to  say  the  least,  been  more  distinguished 
by  zeal  than  either  by  candour  or  by  skiU.  On  the  other  side 
ore  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  popular  historical 
works  in  our  language,  that  of  Clarendon  and  that  of  Hume« 
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The  former  is  not  only  ably  written  and  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, but  has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity  whieb 
makes  even  the  prejudices  and  errors  with  which  it  abounds 
respectable.  Hume,  from  whose  fascinating  narrative  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still  contented  to  take 
their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much  that  he  hated  liberty  for 
having  been  allied  with  religion,  and  has  pleaded  the  cause 
of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate  while  affecting 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  con- 
demned according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles 
the  First  shall  appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  important  question. 
We  shall  not  argue  it  on  general  grounds.  We  shall  not 
recur  to  those  primary  principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any 
government  to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  are  entitled  to  that  vantage  ground;  but  we  will  relin- 
quish it.  We  are,  on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority, 
that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  genero- 
sity of  those  ancient  knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without  hel- 
met or  shield  against  all  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists 
the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  We  will  take  the  naked  con- 
stitutional question.  We  confidently  affirm,  that  every  reason 
which  can  be  urged  in  fiivour  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688  may 
be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  Great  Bebellion. 

In  one  respect,  only,  we  think,  can  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Charles  venture  to  say  that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than 
his  son.  He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist ;  we 
say  in  name  and  profession,  because  both  Charles  himself  and 
his  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges  of 
Popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjection  of 
reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substance^ 
a  childish  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration 
for  the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a  merciless  intole- 
rance. This,  however,  we  waive.  We  will  concede  that 
Charles  was  a  good  Protestant ;  but  we  say  that  his  Protes- 
tantism does  not  make  the  slightest  distinction  between  his 
case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Eevolution  have  often  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and  great  actions  of 
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former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose  than 
in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excnse  for  existing  abuses.  In 
every  venerable  precedent  they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and 
take  only  what  is  accidental :  they  keep  ont  of  sight  what  is 
beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public  imitation  all  that  is  defective. 
K,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example,  there  be  any  thing  un- 
sound, these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct, 
and  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  If  some  good  end 
has  been  attained  in  spite  of  them,  they  feel,  with  their  pro- 
totype, that 

'*  Their  labour  must  be  to  pervert  thai  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil." 

To  the  blessiogs  which  England  has  derived  fi-om  the  Sevo- 
lution  these  people  are  utterly  insensible.     The  expulsion  of 
a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition  of  populax  rights,  liberty, 
security,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothing  with  them.     One  sect 
there  was,  which,  from  imfortunat©  temponuy  causes,  it  wbb 
thought  necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part  of 
the  empire  there  was  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that  at  that 
time  its  misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery 
to  our  fi-eedom.     These  are  the  parts  of  the  Eevolution  which 
the  politicians  of  whom  we  speak,  love  to  contemplate,  and 
which  seem  to  them  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some  de- 
gree to  palliate,  the  good  which  it  has  produced.     Talk  to 
them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South  America.     They  stand 
forth  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Bight  which  has  now 
come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the 
alias  of  Legitimacy.     But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 
Then  William  is  a  hero.     Then  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  are 
great  men.     Then  the  Bevolution  is  a  glorious  era.     The  very 
same  persons  who,  in  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity 
of  reviving  every  wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the 
Whigs  of  that  period,  have  no  sooner  crossed  St.  George's 
Channel,  than  they  begin  to  flU  their  bimipers  to  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory.     They  may  truly  boast  that  they  look 
not  at  men,  but  at  measures.     So  that  evil  be  done,  they  care 
not  who  does  it ;  the  arbitrary  Charles,  or  the  liberal  William, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  or  Frederic  the  Protestant.    On  such 
occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upon  their 
candid  construction.    The  bold  assertions  of  these  people  have 
of  late  impressed  a  large  portion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion 
that  James  the  Second  was  expelled  simply  because  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  that  the  Bevolution  was  essentially  a  Protes- 
tant Bevolution. 
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But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case ;  nor  can  anj  person  wha 
lias  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times 
than  is  to  be  found  in  Groldsmith's  Abridgment  believe  that,  if 
James  had  held  his  own  religious  opinions  without  wishing 
to  make  proselytes,  or  if,  wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he 
had  contented  himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional 
influence  for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever 
have  been  invited  over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew 
their  own  meaning ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hos- 
tility was  primarily  not  to  popery,  but  to  tyranny.  They  did 
not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic ;  but  they 
excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown,  because  they  thought  them 
likely  to  be  tyrants.  The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their 
famous  resolution,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  was  this,  ^^  that 
James  had  broken  the  Aindamental  laws  of  the  kingdom." 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  approves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
must  hold  that  the  breach  of  fundamental  laws  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  justifies  resistance.  The  question,  then,  is 
this;  Had  Charles  the  First  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  reuses 
credit,  not  merely  to  all  the   accusations   brought  against 
Charles  by  his  opponents,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warm- 
est Royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  of  the  King  himself.     If 
there  be  any  truth  in  any  historian  of  any  party  who  has 
related  the  events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from 
his  accession  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been 
a  continued  course  of  oppression  and  treacheiy.     Let  those 
who  applaud  the  Revolution,  and  condemn  the  Rebellion,  men- 
tion one  act  of  James  the  Second  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers 
on  a  single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  presented 
by  the  two  Houses  to  William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not 
acknowledged  to  have  violated.   He  had,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  friends,  usurped  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lature, raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
quartered  troops  on  the  people  in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious 
manner.     Not  a  single  session  of  parliament  had  passed  with- 
out some  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate ; 
the  right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated ;  arbitrary  judgments, 
exorbitant  fines,  and  unwarranted  imprisonments,  were  griev- 
ances of  daily  occurrence.    If  these  things  do  not  justify  re- 
sistance, the  Revolution  was  treason ;  if  they  do,  the  Great 
Rebellion  was  laudable. 
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-  But,  it  ig  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  measures  P  WI17, 
after  the  Elng  had  consented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  re- 
nounced so  many  oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  parliament 
continue  to  rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
civil  war?  The  ship  money  had  been  given  up.  The  Star 
Chamber  had  been  abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for 
the  frequent  convocation  and  secure  deliberation  of  parlia- 
ments. Why  not  pursue  an  end  confessedly  good  by  peaceable 
and  regular  means  9  We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Bevolution.  Why  was  James  driven  from  the  throne  ?  Why 
was  he  not  retained  upon  conditions  P  He  too  had  offered  to 
call  a  free  parliament  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of  praising  our 
fore&thers,  who  preferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession, 
a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  intestine 
war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however 
restiricted,  of  a  tri^  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  entitied  to  the  same 
praise.  They  could  not  trust  the  Eing.  He  had  no  doubt 
passed  salutary  laws ;  but  what  assurance  was  there  that  he 
would  not  break  themP  He  had  renounced  oppressive  pre- 
rogatives; but  where  was  the  security  that  he  would  not 
resume  them  P  The  nation  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  no 
tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke  promises  with 
equal  fiwfliiy,  a  man  whose  honoTir  had  been  a  hmidred  times 
pawned,  and  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger 
ground  than  the  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James 
can  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  with  respect  to  the 
Petition  of  Sight.  The  Lords  and  Commons  present  him 
with  a  biU  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  power  are 
marked  out.  He  hesitates ;  he  evades ;  at  last  he  bargains  to 
give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies.  The  biU  receives  his  solemn 
assent ;  the  subsidies  are  voted ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant 
relieved,  than  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the 
clauses  of  the  very  Act  which  he  had  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights 
which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inheri- 
tance and  by  recent  purchase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious 
Sling  who  had  recognised  them.  At  length  circumstances 
compelled  Charles  to  summon  another  parliament :  another 
chance  was  given  to  our  fiithers :  were  they  to  throw  it  away 
as  they  had  thrown  away  the  former?    Were  they  again  to 
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be  cozened  by  le  Bai  le  veut  ?  Were  tbey  again  to  advance 
their  money  on  pledges  whicb  had  been  forfeited  over  and 
over  again  9  Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Sight  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange 
for  another  nnnxeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  de- 
parture, till,  after  ten  years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression, 
their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply,  and  again  repay 
it  with  a  perjury  ?  They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether 
they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think  that 
they  chose  wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  male- 
factors against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced, 
generally  decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content 
themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He  had  so 
many  private  virtues !  And  had  James  the  Second  no  private 
virtues  ?  Was  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues  P  And  what, 
after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A  religious 
zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak 
and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household 
decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  in  England  claim  for 
those  who  lie  beneath  them.  A  good  father  I  A  good  hus- 
band I  Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution, 
tyranny,  and  falsehood ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  his  marriage  vow  I  We  accuse 
him  of  having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions 
of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates ;  and 
the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and 
kissed  him !  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles 
of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  promised  to  observe  them ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with 
his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  pealced  beard, 
that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with 
the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  common 
phrase,  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  Mng.  We  can  as  easily  conceive 
a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a 
treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  character  of 
an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in 
the  most  important  of  all  human  relations ;  and  if  in  that 
relation  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel^  and  deceitful. 
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we  sliall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of 
all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a 
topic  on  which  the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling. 
If,  they  say,  he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  If  he  violated 
their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been 
accurately  defined.  No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  im- 
puted to  him  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
Tudors.  This  point  Hume  has  laboured,  with  an  art  which 
is  as  discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admir- 
able in  a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and 
decisive.  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Bight.  He 
had  renounced  the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exer- 
cised by  his  predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for 
money.  He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims 
against  his  own  recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  them.  But  those  who  have  observed 
how  much  the  events  of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply. 
It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to 
take  issue  on  the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content 
themselves  with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to 
which  public  commotions  necessarily  give  birth.  They  bewail 
the  unmerited  fate  of  Strafford.  They  execrate  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of 
the  preachers.  Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers 
revelling  on  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry ;  upstarts,  en- 
riched by  the  public  plunder,  taking  possession  of  the  hospi- 
table firesides  and  hereditary  trees  of  the  old  gentry ;  boys 
smashing  the  beautiful  windows  of  cathedrals ;  Quakers  riding 
naked  through  the  market-place ;  Fifkh-monarchy-men  shout- 
ing for  King  Jesus ;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs 
on  the  &te  of  Agag ;  all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring 
of  the  Great  Bebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  carefrd  to  answer  in  this  matter. 
These  charges,  were  they  infinitely  more  important,  would 
not  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made  us  to 
differ  from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  despotic  sceptres. 
Many  evils,  no  doubt,  were  produced  by  the  civil  war.  They 
were  the  price  of  our  liberiy .  Has  the  acquisition  been  worth 
the  sacrifice?    It  is  the  nature  of  the  Devil  of  tyranny  to 
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teax  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miBeries  of 
continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the  struggles  of  the 
tremendous  exorcism? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under  an  in- 
tolerant and  arbitrary  system  could  subvert  that  system  with- 
out acts  of  cruelty  and  folly,  half  the  objections  to  despotic 
power  would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  it  at  least  produces  no  pernicious 
effects  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  nation. 
We  deplore  the  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But 
the  more  violent  the  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that 
a  revolution  was  necessary.  The  violence  of  those  outrages 
will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of 
the  people ;  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  oppression  and  degradation  under 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live.  Thus  it  was  in 
our  civil  war.  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state  reaped  only 
that  which  they  had  sown.  The  government  had  prohibited 
free  discussion :  it  had  done  its  best  to  keep  the  people  un- 
acquainted with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The  retribu- 
tion was  just  and  natural.  If  our  rulers  suffered  from  popular 
ignorance,  it  was  because  they  had  themselves  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed  with  blind  fiiry, 
it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally  blind  submission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always  see 
the  worst  of  them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  some  time  free, 
they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of 
wine  countries  are  generally  sober.  In  climates  where  wine 
is  a  rarity  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly  liberated  people 
may  be  compared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Khine 
or  the  Xeres.  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situa- 
tion first  find  themselves  able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in 
such  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
intoxication.  Soon,  however,  plenty  teaches  discretion;  and^ 
after  wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they 
become  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits 
of  liberty  are  wisdom,  moderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate 
effects  are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors,  scepticism 
on  points  the  most  clear,  dogmatism  on  points  the  most 
mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to 
exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the  scaffolding  from  the  half- 
finished  edifice;  they  point  to  the  flying  dust,  the  flilling 
bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  frightful  irregularity  of  the 
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whole  apj>earaiice ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  the  promised 
splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be  found.  If  such  miserable 
sophisms  were  to  prevail  there  would  never  be  a  good  house 
or  a  good  government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some  mys- 
terious law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those 
who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise  were  for 
ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she 
bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome 
aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed 
herself  in  the  beautiftd  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural 
to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their  vnshes, 
filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love  and 
Tictorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she 
takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses, 
she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to 
crush  her !  And  happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to  receive 
her  in  her  degraded  and  frightM  shape,  shall  at  length  be 
rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freedom  produces;  and  that  cure  is  freedom.  When  a  prisoner 
first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day :  he  is 
unable  to  discriminate  colours,  or  recognise  faces.  But  the 
remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to  ac- 
custom him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and 
liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have 
become  half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  let  them 
gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few 
years  men  learn  to  reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opinions 
subsides.  Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The  scattered 
elements  of  truth  cease  to  contend,  and  begin  to  coalesce. 
And  at  length  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of 
the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to 
be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  ma,TiTn  is 
worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into 
the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim.  If  men  are  to  wait  for 
liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may 
indeed  wait  for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their 
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associates^  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public  Liberty.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  personal 
participation  in  any  of  the  blameable  excesses  of  that  time. 
The  £Ebyourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursued  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  TTiug. 
Of  that  celebrated  proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still 
we  must  say^  injustice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  con- 
curred in  it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  eminent 
person  who  defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  imputations  which,  for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
it  has  been  the  &shion  to  cast  upon  the  Begicides.  We  have, 
throughout,  abstained  firom  appealing  to  first  principles.  We 
will  not  appeal  to  them  now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Bevolution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  execution  of  the  father  and  the  deposition 
of  the  son?  What  constitutional  mftTim  is  there  which  ap- 
plies to  the  former  and  not  to  the  latter?  The  King  can  do 
no  wrong.  If  so,  James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  could 
have  been.  The  minister  only  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  Sovereign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jefferies 
and  retain  James  ?  The  person  of  a  King  is  sacred.  Was 
the  person  of  James  considered  sacred  at  the  Boyne?  To 
discharge  camion  against  an  army  in  which  a  King  is  known 
to  be  posted  is  to  approach  pretty  near  to  regicide.  Charles, 
too,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  was  put  to  death  by 
men  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  of  several 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other 
tie  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  witii  all  their 
fellow  citizens.  Those  who  drove  James  from  his  throne, 
who  seduced  his  army,  who  aUenated  his  friends,  who  first 
imprisoned  him  in  his  palace,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  it, 
who  broke  in  upon  his  very  slumbers  by  imperious  messages, 
who  pursued  him  with  fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and  quartered  his 
adherents,  and  attainted  his  innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew 
and  his  two  daughters.  When  we  reflect  on  all  these  things, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  same  persons  who,  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  thank  Gtod  for  wonderfully  conducting 
his  servant  William,  and  for  making  all  opposition  faU 
before  him  until  he  became  our  King  and  Governor,  can,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to  be  afraid  that  the  blood 
of  the  Koyal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  themselves  and  their 
children. 

We  disapprove,  we  repeat,  of  the  execution  of  Charles; 
not  because  the  constitution  exempts  the  King  from  respon- 
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sibility,  for  we  know  that  all  sncli  maxims,  however  excellent, 
have  their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar  in- 
terest in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  de- 
scribes hiTn  with  perfect  justice  as  ^^a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a 
murderer,  and  a  pnbUc  enemy;"  but  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
fii'eedom.  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage: 
his  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  every  Soyalist  was  in- 
stantly transferred,  was  at  large.  The  Presbyterians  could 
never  have  been  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  &i^er :  they  had 
no  such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  also,  contemplated  that  proceeding  with  feelings 
which,  however  unreasonable,  no  government  could  safely 
venture  to  outrage. 

But  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  Begicides  blame-^ 
able,  that  of  Milton  appears  to  us  in  a  very  different  light. 
The  deed  was  done.  It  could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  was 
incurred ;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possible. 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the 
popular  opinion ;  but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  wishing 
to  change  that  opinion.  The  very  feeling  which  would  have 
restrained  us  from  committing  the  act  would  have  led  us, 
after  it  had  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the  ravings 
of  servility  and  superstition.  For  the  sake  of  public  liberty, 
we  wish  tJiat  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while  the  people 
disapproved  of  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we 
should  also  have  wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it 
wa«  done.  If  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to  tte  jnstifica- 
tion  of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would  frimish  it.  That 
miserable  performance  is  now  with  justice  considered  only 
as  a  beacon  to  word-catchers,  who  wish  to  become  statesmen. 
The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  "  ^neae  magni 
dextra,"  gives  it  all  its  fame  with  the  present  generation.  In 
that  age  the  state  of  things  was  different.  It  was  not  then 
fully  understood  how  vast  an  interval  separates  the  mere 
classical  scholar  from  the  political  philosopher.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name  of  so 
eminent  a  critic,  attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
free  governments,  must,  if  suffered  to  remain  unanswered 
have  produced  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  pubUc  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject, 
on  which  the  enemies  of  Milton  deUght  to  dwell,  his  conduct 
during  the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthu- 
siastic votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  under  a  military 
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usurper  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinaxy .  But  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were 
extraordinary.  The  ambition  of  Oliyer  was  of  no  yulgar  kind. 
He  never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first 
fought  sincerely  and  manftilly  for  the  Parliament^  and  never 
deserted  it,  tiU  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it 
by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members  who 
remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expulsions, 
were  desirous  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which 
they  held  only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse 
of  a  Yenetiaii  oligarchy.  But  even  when  thus  placed  by 
violence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  did  not  assume  unlimited 
power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect 
than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the  world. 
He  reformed  the  representative  system  in  a  manner  which  has 
extorted  praise  even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself  he 
demanded  indeed  the  first  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  but 
with  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Duteh  stadtholder, 
or  an  American  president.  He  gave  tho  Parliament  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legis- 
lative authority,  not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its 
enactments ;  and  he  did  not  require  that  the  chief  magistracy 
should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  aggrandising  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not  lose 
by  comparison  with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  his  mode- 
ration been  met  by  corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  overstepped  the  line  which 
he  had  traced  for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  his  par- 
liaments questioned  the  authority  xmder  which  they  met,  and 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted 
power  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  personal  safety, 
then,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  adopted  a  more  arbitrary 
policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromwell 
were  at  first  honest,  though  we  beUeve  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  noble  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  by 
the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  though  we  ad- 
mire, in  common  with  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability  and 
energy  of  his  splendid  administration,  we  are  not  pleading  for 
arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands.  We  know  that 
a  good  constitution  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot 
But  we  suspect,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  vio- 
lence of  religious  and  political  eimiities  rendered  a  stable  and 
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happy  settlement  next  to  impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  CromweU  and  the 
Stuarts.  That  Milton  chose  well,  no  man  can  doubt  who 
fidrly  compares  the  events  of  the  protectorate  with  those  of 
the  thirty  years  which  sncceeded  it,  the  darkest  and  most 
disgracefid  in  the  English  annals.  Cromwell  was  evidently 
laying,  though  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  foundations  of  an 
admirable  system.  Never  before  had  religious  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  discussion  been  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never 
had  the  national  honour  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the 
seat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home.  And  it  was  rarely  that 
any  opposition  which  stopped  short  of  open  rebellion  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper.  The 
institutions  which  he  had  established,  as  set  down  in  the  In* 
stroment  of  Grovemment,  and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice, 
were  excellent.  His  practice,  it  is  true,  too  ofben  departed 
from  the  theory  of  these  institutions.  But,  had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  his  institutions  would  have 
survived  him,  and  that  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died 
with  him.  His  power  had  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient 
prejudices.  It  was  upheld  only  by  his  great  personal  qualities. 
Little,  therefore  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  second  protector, 
unless  he  were  also  a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events 
which  followed  his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindication 
of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  uphold  his  authority.  His 
death  dissolved  the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose 
against  the  parliament,  the  different  corps  of  the  army  against 
each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect.  Pariy  plotted  against 
party.  The  Presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged 
on  ilie  Independents,  sacrificed  their  ownliberfy,  and  deserted 
all  their  old  principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the 
past,  or  requiring  one  stipulation  for  the  fdture,  they  threw 
down  their  freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  vidthout  a  blush, 
the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty  and  sensuality  without 
love,  of  dwarfijsh  talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of 
cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the  coward, 
the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  King  cringed  to  his  rival  that 
he  might  trample  on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France, 
and  pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  insults, 
and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and 
the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated  the  policy  of  the  state.  The 
government  had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just  reli* 
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gion  enough  to  persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  the 
scoff  of  eyerj  grinning  conrtier,  and  the  Anathema  Maranatha 
of  every  fawning  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid 
to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch ;  and  England  pro- 
pitiated those  obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her 
best  and  bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and 
disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  accursed  of  God  and  man  was 
a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  be  a  by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the 
public  character  of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large 
body.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  contemporaries.  And, 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
parties  into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to' those  who  adhered^  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one 
or  to  the  other  side.  In  days  of  public  commotion,  every  fac- 
tion, like  an  Oriental  army,  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who  prowl  round  its 
line  of  march  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  xmder  its 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating,  abounded  with  fickle  and  selfish  politicians, 
who  transferred  their  support  to  every  government  as  it  rose, 
who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in  1640,  and  spat  in  his  face 
in  1649,  who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  in- 
augurated in  Westminster  HaU,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to 
be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  who  dined  on  calves' heads,  or  stuck  up 
oak  branches,  as  circumstances  altered,  without  the  slightest 
shame  or  repugnance.  These  we  leave  out  of  the  account. 
We  take  our  estimate  of  parties  from  those  who  really  deserve 
to  be  called  partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
The  odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out. 
For  many  years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme 
of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at 
the  time  when  the  press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious. 
They  were  not  men  of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body,  unpopu- 
lar ;  they  could  not  defend  themselves ;  and  the  public  would 
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not  taie  them  under  its  protection.  They  were  tlierefbre 
abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
satirists  and  dramatists.  The  ostentations  simplicity  of  their 
dress,  their  sonr  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture, 
their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  Scriptural  phrases 
which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of 
human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements^  were 
indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the 
laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learnt. 
And  he  who  approaches  this  subject  should  carefully  guard 
against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which  has  already 
misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

•*  Ecco  il  fonte  del  rise,  ed  ecco  il  no 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  se  contiene : 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauii  molto  a  noi  conviene." 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed 
their  measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who 
formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest 
army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  King, 
Church,  and  Aristocracy,  who,  iu  the  short  intervals  of  do- 
mestic sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England 
terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vul- 
gar &natics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external 
badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars. 
We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive.  We 
regret  that  a  body  to  whose  courage  and  talents  manMnd 
has  owed  inestimable  obligations  had  not  the  lofty  elegance 
which  distinguished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  the 
First,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for  which  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make 
our  choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head  and 
the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  con- 
ceals the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  pecu- 
liar character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  as- 
cribed every  event  to  the  vriU  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose 
power  notbing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was 
too  minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  6njoy  him,  was 
with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.     They  rejected  with 
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contempt  the  ceremonious  liomage  which  other  sects  substi- 
tuted for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  yeil^ 
they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable  brightness,  and 
to  commune  with  him  fSsLce  to  £i>ce.  Hence  originated  their 
contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish, 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated 
the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  con- 
stantly fixed.  They  recognised  no  title  to  superiority  but 
his  favour;  and,  confident  of  that  favour,  they  despised 
all  the  accompli^bments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world. 
If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  Grod.  If 
their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they 
were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life*  If  their  steps  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  minis- 
tering angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were 
houses  not  made  with  hands ;  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory 
which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent, 
on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt :  for 
they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure, 
and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right 
of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  l^e  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged, 
on  whose  slightest  action,  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before 
heaven  and  earfch  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which 
shoidd  continue  when  heaven  and  earUi  should  have  passed 
away.  Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to 
eariMy  causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his 
sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his 
sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been 
wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  com- 
mon foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him 
that  Hie  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rpcks  had  been 
rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered 
at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  Gkxl. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the 
one  all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion,  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.    He  prostrated  himself  in 
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the  dust  1:)efore  his  Maker :  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
his  king.     In  his  devotional  retirement,  he  prayed  with  con- 
vnlsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.     He  was  half-maddened  by 
glorious  or  terrible  illusions.     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels 
or  the  tempting  whispers  of  fiends.     He  caught  a  gleam  of 
the  Beatific  Vision,  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  ever- 
lasting fire.     Like  Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.     Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  Grod  had  hid  his  face  from 
him.     But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on 
his  sword  for  war,  these  tempestuous  worldngs  of  the  soul 
had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them.     People  who  saw 
nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth  visages,  and  heard 
nothing  from  them  but  their  groans   and  their  whining 
hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.     But  those  had  little  reason 
to  laugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in 
the  field  of  battle.     These  fanatics  brought  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary aflEairs  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability  of 
purpose  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with 
their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary 
effects  of  it.     The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject 
made  them  tranquil  on  eyery  other.    One  overpowering  senti- 
ment had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and 
fear.     Death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms. 
They  had  their  smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures   and 
their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world.     Enthu- 
siasm had  made  them  Stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from 
every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice,  and  raised  them  above 
the  influence  of  danger  and  of  corruption.     It  sometimes 
might  lead  them  to  pursue  Tinwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose 
unwise  means.     They  went  through  the  world,  like  Sir  Arte- 
gal's  iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing  and  trampling 
down   oppressors,  mingling   with  human   beings,  but  hav- 
ing neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities,  insensible  to 
&tigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by  any 
weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans. 
We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the 
sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of  their  minds  was  ofben  injured  by  straioing  after 
things  too  high  for  mortal  reach :  and  we  know  that,  in  spite 
of  their  hatred  of  Popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  tiie  worst 
vices  of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  aus- 
terity, that  they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades. 
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their  Dtmstans  and  their  De  Montforts,  their  Dominies  anA 
their  Eseobars.  Yet,  when  all  circnmstances  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave^ 
a  wise,  an  honest,  and  an  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another  party, 
by  no  means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and 
ability,  which  acted  with  them  on  very  different  principles^ 
We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was-  accustomed  to  call 
the  Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that 
time,  doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Glallios  with  regard  to 
religious  subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom. 
Heated  by  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their 
country  as  their  idol,  and  proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch  as  their  examples.  They  seem  to  have  bomo 
some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  them  and  their  devout  associates,  whose  tone  and 
manner  they  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  a£Eect,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  probable,  imperceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Iloyalists.  We  shall  attempt  to 
speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with 
perfect  candour.  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party 
the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the  horseboys,  gamblers  and 
bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted  from 
all  the  dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and 
who  disgraced  their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the 
stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  were  never 
tolerated.  We  will  select  a  more  favourable  specimen. 
Thinking  as  we  do  that  the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause 
of  bigoliy  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking 
with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  Cava- 
liers. We  feel  a  national  pride  in  comparing  them  vdth  the 
instruments  which  the  despots  of  other  countries  are  com- 
pelled to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  antecham- 
bers, and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard  at  their  gates. 
Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  dangling  cour- 
tiers, bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed  up  in 
uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  defending 
without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a  free- 
dom in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very  degrada- 
tion. The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong 
within  them.    They  were  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or 
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selfish  motiye.  Compassion  and  romantic  honour,  the  prejn- 
dices  of  childhood,  and  the  yenerable  names  of  history,  threw 
oyer  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa;  and,  like  the 
Eed-Cross  Enight,  thej  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle 
for  an  injured  beauty,  while  they  defended  a  fSdse  and  loath- 
some sorceress.  In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into 
the  merits  of  the  political  question.  It  was  not  for  a  trea- 
cherous king  or  an  intolerant  church  that  they  fought,  but 
for  the  old  banner  which  had  wayed  in  so  many  battles  oyer 
the  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they 
had  receiyed  the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  their  political  opinions,  they 
possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  their  adyersaries, 
those  qualities  which  are  the  grace  of  priyate  life.  With 
many  of  the  yices  of  the  Sound  Table,  they  had  also  many  of 
its  yirtues,  courtesy,  generosity,  yeracity,  tenderness  and  re- 
spect for  women.  They  had  far  more  both  of  profoimd  and  of 
polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners  were  more 
engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their  tastes  more  ele- 
gant, and  their  households  more  cheerfdL 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which 
we  haye  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a 
freethinker.  He  was  not  a  KoyaUst.  In  his  character  the 
noblest  qualities  of  eyery  party  were  combined  in  harmo- 
nious union.  From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court, 
from  the  conyenticle  and  from  the  Grothic  cloister,  from  the 
gloomy  and  sepulchral  circles  of  the  Soundheads,  and  from 
the  Christmas  reyel  of  the  hospitable  Cayalier,  his  nature 
selected  and  drew  to  itself  whateyer  was  great  and  good, 
while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by 
which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled*  Like  the  Puritans, 
he  liyed 

**Ab  ever  in  bis  great  task-master's  eye." 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
Judge  and  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their 
contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their 
tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest 
sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free 
from  the  contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  sayage 
manners,  their  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and 
their  ayersion  to  pleasure.  Hating  tyraiany  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  he  had  neyertheless  all  the  estimable  and  ornamental 
qualities  which  were  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  party 
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of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  yaliie  of  literature,  a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amuse- 
ment,  or  a  more  chivalrons  delicacy  of  honour  and  love. 
Though  his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his  as- 
sociations were  such  as  harmonise  best  with  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  all  the  feelings 
by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.  But  of  those 
feelings  he  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like  the  hero 
of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  fascination :  but  he 
was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens ; 
yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore. 
He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure 
antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching  sweetness. 
The  illusions  which  captivated  his  imagination  never  impaired 
his  reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the 
splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance  which  enchanted 
the  poet.  Any  person  who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  his  treatises  on  Prelacy  with  the  exquisite  lines  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the  Penseroso,  which 
was  published  about  the  same  time,  will  understand  our 
meaning.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  raises  his  character  in  our  estimation,  because  it 
shows  how  many  private  tastes  and  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in 
order  to  do  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the 
very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents ;  but 
his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 
He  kisses  the  beautifiil  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its 
great  and  peculiar  splendour  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
If  he  exerted  himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  per- 
secuting hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with 
others.  But  the  glory  of  the  batUe  which  he  fought  for  the 
species  of  freedom  widch  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was 
then  the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is 
all  his  own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  con- 
temporaries raised  their  voices  against  Ship-money  and  the 
Star-chamber.  But  there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the 
more  fearfrd  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the  ob- 
jects which  Milton  justiy  conceived  to  be  the  most  important. 
He  was  desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves 
as  well  as  tax  themselves,  and  should  be  emancipated  from 
the  dominion  of  prejudice  as  wdl  as  from  that  of  Charles. 
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He  knew  that  those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked 
these  schemes  of  reform,  and  contented  themselyes  with  piill- 
ing  down  the  King  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted 
like  the  heedless  brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  disperse  the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the 
means  of  liberating  the  captive.  They  thought  only  of  con- 
quering when  they  should  have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

**  Oh,  ye  mistook !    Ye  shotdd  have  snatched  his  wand 
And  bound  him  fast.   Without  the  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motionless." 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  speU  the  charm  backward,  to  break 
the  ties  which  bound  a  stupefied  people  to  the  seat  of  en- 
chantment, was  the  noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his 
public  conduct  was  directed.  Por  this  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terians :  for  this  he  forsook  them.  He  fought  their  perilous 
battle ;  but  he  turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent 
triumph.  He  saw  that  they  like  those  whom  they  had  van- 
qnished,  were  hostile  to  the  Uberty  of  thought.  He  therefore 
joined  the  Independents,  and  called  upon  Cromwell  to  break 
the  secular  chaiQ,  and  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of 
the  Presbyterian  wolf.  With  a  view  to  the  same  great  object, 
he  attacked  the  licensing  system,  in  that  sublime  treatise 
which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand 
and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes.  His  attacks  were,  in  gene- 
ral, directed  less  against  particular  abuses  than  against  those 
deeply-seated  errors  on  which  almost  all  abuses  are  founded, 
the  servile  worship  of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational  dread 
ofiimoYation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing 
sentiments  more  effectually,  he  always  selected  for  himself 
the  boldest  Uterary  services.  He  never  came  up  in  the  rear, 
when  the  outworks  had  been  carried  and  the  breach  entered. 
He  pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
changes,  he  wrote  with  incomparable  energy  and  eloquence 
against  the  bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed  Ukely  to 
prevail,  he  passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and  abandoned  pre- 
lacy to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now  hastened  to  insult  a 
filing  party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  enterprise  than 
that  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  in- 
fected recesses  in  which  no  light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was 
the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome 
vapours^  and  to  brave  the  terrible  explosion.    Those  who  most 
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disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  maintained  them.  He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the 
credit  of  expounding  and  defending  the  popular  parts  of  his 
religious  and  political  creed.  He  took  his  own  stand  upon 
those  which  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  reprobated  as 
criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical.  He  stood  up  for  divorce 
and  regicide.  He  attacked  the  prevailing  systems  of  educa- 
tion. His  radiant  and  beneficent  career  resembled  that  of 
the  god  of  light  and  fertility. 

"  Nitor  in  adversnin ;  nee  me,  qui  csatera,  vincit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrariua  evehor  orbi." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton 
should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they 
deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  fuU  power  of  the  English  language. 
They  abound  with  passages  compared  with  which  the  finest 
declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a 
perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  witii  gor- 
geous embroidery.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  has  the  great  poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in 
those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his  feelings, 
excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and 
lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language, 
"  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies." 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  perform- 
ances, to  analyse  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at 
some  length  on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica  and 
the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out  some 
of  those  magnificent  passages  which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of 
Beformation,  and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Bemonstrant. 
But  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  ab*eady  extended 
renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  our- 
selves away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  this  reUc  of  Milton  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liarly set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we 
shaU  scarcely  be  cenBm*ed  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be 
found  lingering  neax  bis  shrike,  how  wortMesB  sTver  may 
be  the  offering  which  we  bring  to  it.  While  this  book  Ues 
on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  writer. 
We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifby  years  back.  We 
can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodg- 
ing ;  that  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the 
faded  green  hangings  ^  that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle 
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of  Ids  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the  day ;  that  we  are  read- 
ing in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the  proud  and 
moumfiil  history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction.  We  image 
to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in  which  we  should  listen 
to  his  slightest  word,  the  passionate  veneration  with  which 
•we  should  kneel  to  Mss  his  hand  and  weep  upon  it,  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to  console  him, 
if  indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the  neglect 
of  an  age  unwortliy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters,  or 
nvith  his  Quaker  Mend  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading 
Homer  to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents 
whicb  flowed  from  his  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have 
written  shaJl  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We 
are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the 
dead.  And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication 
of  a  weak  ajid  ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen 
Boswellism.  But  there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been 
tried  in  the  fdmace  and  have  proved  pure,  which  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  and  which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  Most  High.  These  grieat  men  we  trust 
that  we  know  how  to  prize  ;  and  of  these  was  Milton.  The 
sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name,  are  pleasant  to  us. 
His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which 
the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gardens 
of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which  were  distinguished  from 
the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  superior  bloom 
and  sweetness,  but  by  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to 
heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate 
imd  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either 
the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot,  without 
aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works  with  which 
hi3  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal  with 
whicli  he  laboured  for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain 
with  which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers,  the 
deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the 
faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame. 
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MACHIAVELLL    (Maboh,  1827.) 

(EhivreB  comjpUtes  de  MAcmATEL,  iraduties  pa/r  J.  Y.  PiSbieb. 

Paris:  1826. 

Those  who  haye  attended  to  the  practice  of  our  literary  tri- 
bimal  are  well  aware  that,  by  means  of  certain  legal  fictions 
similar  to  those  of  Westminster  Hall,  we  are  frequently  en- 
abled to  take  cognisance  of  cases  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of 
onr  original  jurisdiction.  We  need  hardly  say,  therefore, 
that  in  the  present  instance  M.  P6rier  is  merely  a  Bichard 
Boe,  who  will  not  be  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  and  whose  name  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bringing  Machiavelli  into  court. 

We  doubt  whether  any  name  in  literary  history  be  so  gene- 
rally  odiotifl  as  that  of  the  man  whose  character  and  writings 
we  now  propose  to  consider.  The  terms  in  which  he  is  com- 
monly described  would  seem  to  import  that  he  was  the 
Tempter,  the  Evil  Principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  the  original  inventor  of  perjury,  and  that,  before  the 
publication  of  his  fatal  Prince,  there  had  never  been  a  hypo- 
crite, a  tyrant,  or  a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue,  or  a  convenient 
crime.  One  writer  gravely  assures  us  that  Maurice  of  Saxony 
learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  from  that  execrable  volume. 
Another  remarks  that  since  it  was  translated  into  Turkish,  the 
Sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than  formerly  to  the  cus- 
tom of  strangling  their  brothers.  Lord  Lyttelton  charges  the 
poor  Florentine  vnth  the  manifold  treasons  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Several 
authors  have  hinted  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is  to  be  pri- 
marily attributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that  his 
efi&gy  ought  to  be  substitutiBd  for  that  of  Guy  Faux,  in  those 
processions  by  which  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England  an- 
nually commemorate  the  preservation  of  the  Three  Estates. 
The  Church  of  Bome  has  pronounced  his  works  accursed 
things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been  backward  in 
testifying  their  opinion  of  his  merits.     Out  of  his  surname 
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iliej  have  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  ont  of  his  Chris- 
tiaai  name  a  synonyme  for  the  Devil.* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  any  person,  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy,  to  read 
withont  horror  and  amazement  the  celebrated  treatise  which 
has  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  name  of  Machiavelli. 
Sudi  a  display  of  wickedness,  naked  yet  not  ashamed,  such 
cool,  judicious,  scientific  atrocity,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to 
a  fiend  than  to  the  most  depraved  of  men.  Principles  which 
the  most  hardened  ruffian  would  scarcely  hint  to  his  most 
trusted  accomplice,  or  avow,  without  the  disguise  of  some 
paJliating  sophism,  even  to  his  omi  mind,  are  professed 
without  the  slightest  circumlocution,  and  assumed  as  the 
fundamental  axioms  of  all  political  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers  should  regard  the 
author  of  such  a  book  as  the  most  depraved  and  shameless  of 
human  beings.  Wise  men,  however,  have  always  been  in- 
clined to  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the  angels  and  dsemons 
of  the  multitude :  and  in  the  present  instance,  several  cir- 
cumstances have  led  even  superficial  observers  to  question 
the  justice  of  the  vulgar  decision.  It  is  notorious  that 
Machiavelli  was,  through  life,  a  zealous  republican.  In  the 
same  year  in  which  he  composed  his  manual  of  King-crafb, 
he  suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  martyr  of  freedom 
should  have  designedly  acted  as  the  apostle  of  tyranny. 
Several  eminent  writers  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  de- 
tect in  this  unfortunate  performance  some  concealed  mean- 
ing, more  consistent  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
author  than  that  which  appears  at  the  first  glance. 

One  hypothesis  is  that  Machiavelli  intended  to  practise  on 
the  young  Lorenzo  de  Medici  a  fraud  similar  to  that  which 
Sunderland  is  said  to  have  employed  against  our  James  the 
Second,  and  that  he  urged  his  pupil  to  violent  and  perfidious 
measures,  as  the  surest  means  of  accelerating  the  moment 
of  deliverance  and  revenge.  Another  supposition  which 
Lord  Bacon  seems  to  countenance,  is  that  the  treatise  was 
merely  a  piece  of  grave  irony,  intended  to  warn  nations 
against  the  arts  of  ambitious  men.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  neither  of  these  solutions  is  consistent  with  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Prince  itself.     But  the  most  decisive  refritation 

*  Kick  Macliiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 

Tho'  he  gave  his  name  to  our  old  Nick. 

Hudibras,  Part  III.  Canto  L 
But,  we  belieye,  there  is  a  schism  on  this  subject  among  the  antiquarians. 
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is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  other  works  of  Machiayelli. 
In  all  the  writings  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  and  in  all 
those  which  the  research  of  editors  has,  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  discovered,  in  his  Comedies,  designed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  multitude,  in  his  Comments  on  Livy,  in- 
tended for  the  perusal  of  the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  of 
Florence,  in  his  Histoiy,  inscribed  to  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  estimable  of  the  Popes,  in  his  public  dispatches,  in  his 
private  memoranda,  the  same  obliquity  of  moral  principle  for 
which  The  Prince  is  so  severely  censured  is  more  or  less  dis- 
cernible. We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find,  in 
aU  the  many  volumes  of  his  compositions,  a  single  expression 
indicating  ^at  dissimulation  and  treachery  had  ever  struck 
him  as  discreditable. 

After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted witii  few  writings  which  exhibit  so  much  elevation 
of  sentiment,  so  pure  and  warm  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  or 
so  just  a  view  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  as  those  of 
Machiavelli.    Yet  so  it  is.     And  even  from  The  Prince  itself 
we  could  select  many  passages  in  support  of  this  remark.    To 
a  reader  of  our  age  and  country  this  inconsistency  is,  at  first, 
perfectly  bewildering.    The  whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma, 
a  grotesque  assemblage  of  incongruous  qualities,  selfishness 
and  generosity,  cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  and  simplicity, 
abject  yillany  and  romantic  heroism.     One  sentence  is  such 
as  a  veteran  diplomatist  would  scarcely  write  in  cipher  for 
the  direction  of  his  most  confidential  spy ;  the  next  seems  to 
be  extracted  from  a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  schoolboy 
on  the  death  of  Leonidas.     An  act  of  dexterous  i)erfidy,  and 
an  act  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  call  forth  the  same  kind  and 
the  same  degree  of  respectful  admiration.     The  moral  sensi- 
bility of  the  writer  seems  at  once  to  be  morbidly  obtuse  and 
morbidly  acute.     Two  characters  altogether  dissimilar  are 
united  in  him.     They  are  not  merely  joined,  but  interwoven. 
They  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  his  mind;  and  their  com- 
bination, like  that  of  the  variegated  threads  in  shot  silk,  gives 
to  the  whole  texture  a  glancing  and  ever-changing  appear- 
ance.   The  explanation  might  have  been  easy,  if  he  had  been 
a  very  weak  or  a  very  affected  man.    But  he  was  evidently 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    His  works  prove,  beyond  aU 
contradiction,  that  his  understanding  was  strong,  his  taste 
pure,  and  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely  keen. 

This  is  strange :  and  yet  the  strangest  is  behind.    There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  think,  that  those  amongst  whom-  he 
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liyed  sow  any  thing  shocking  or  incongraons  in  his  writings. 
Abundant  proofii  remain  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  both 
his  works  and  his  person  were  held  by  the  most  respectable 
among  his  contemporaries.  Clement  the  Seventh  patronised 
the  publication  of  those  very  books  which  the  Oonncil  of 
Trent,  in  the  following  generation,  prononnced  nnfit  for  the 
perusal  of  Christians.  Some  members  of  the  democratical 
party  censured  the  Secretary  for  dedicating  The  Prince  to  a 
patron  who  bore  the  nnpopular  name  of  MedicL  But  to  those 
immoral  doctrines  which  have  since  called  forth  such  seyere 
reprehensions  no  exception  appears  to  have  been  taken.  The 
cry  against  them  was  first  raised  beyond  the  Alps,  and  seems 
to  have  been  heard  with  amazement  in  Italy.  The  earliest 
asaajlant,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  a  countryman  of  our 
own.  Cardinal  Pole.  The  author  of  the  Anti-Machiavelli  was 
a  French  Protestant. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the 
Italians  of  those  times  that  we  must  seek  for  the  real  ex« 
planation  of  what  seems  most  mysterious  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  this  remarkable  man.  As  this  is  a  subject  which 
suggests  many  interesting  considerations,  both  political  and 
metaphysical,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  discussing  it  at 
some  lengtii. 

Ihiring  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  centuries  which  followed 
the  downfid  of  the  Soman  Empire,  Italy  had  preserved,  in  a 
fJEur  greater  degree  than  any  otiier  part  of  Western  Europe, 
the  traces  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  night  which  descended 
upon  her  was  the  night  of  an  Arctic  summer.  The  dawn 
began  to  reappear  before  the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding 
sunset  had  faded  from  the  horizon.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Merovingians  and  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  that 
ignorance  and  ferocity  seemed  to  have  done  their  worst.  Yet 
even  then  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  preserved  something  of  Eastern  know- 
ledge and  refinement.  Bome,  protected  by  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  her  Pontiffs,  enjoyed  at  least  comparative  security 
and  repose.  Even  in  those  regions  where  the  sanguinary 
Lombards  had  fixed  their  monarchy,  there  was  incompar- 
ably more  of  wealth,  of  information,  of  physical  comfort,  and 
of  social  order,  than  could  be  found  in  Graul,  Britain,  or 
Germany. 

That  which  most  distinguished  Italy  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  was  the  importance  which  the  population  of  the 
towns,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  acquire.    Some  cities 
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had  been  founded  in  -wild  and  remote  sitoations,  by  fiigitivefl 
who  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.  Such 
were  Yenice  and  Genoa,  which  presenred  their  freedom  by 
their  obscnrity,  till  they  became  able  to  preseire  it  by  their 
power.  Other  cities  seemed  to  have  retaiaed,  under  all  the 
changing  dynasties  of  inyaders,  under  Odoacer  and  Theo- 
doric,  Narses  and  Alboin,  the  mmiicipal  institutions  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Great 
Itepublic.  In  proyinces  which  the  central  goyemment  was 
too  feeble  either  to  protect  or  to  oppress,  these  institutions 
gradually  acquired  stability  and  vigour.  The  citizens,  de- 
fended by  their  walls,  and  goyemed  by  their  own  magisixates 
and  their  own  by-laws,  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  re- 
publican independence.  Thus  a  strong  democratic  spirit  was 
called  into  action.  The  Carloyingian  sovereigns  were  too 
imbecile  to  subdue  it.  The  generous  policy  of  Otho  en- 
couraged it.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  suppressed  by  a 
close  coalition  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire.  It  was 
fostered  and  invigorated  by  their  disputes.  In  the  twelfth 
century  it  attained  its  full  vigour,  and,  after  a  long  and 
doubtM  conflict,  triumphed  over  the  abilities  and  courage  of 
the  Swabian  Princes. 

The  assistance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  power  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Guel&.  That  success  would, 
however,  have  been  a  doubtful  good,  if  its  only  effect  had 
been  to  substitute  a  moral  for  a  political  servitude,  and  to 
exalt  the  Popes  at  the  expense  of  the  GsBsars.  Happily  the 
public  mind  of  Italy  had  long  contained  the  seeds  of  free 
opinions,  which  were  now  rapidly  developed  by  the  genial 
influence  of  free  institutions.  Tbe  people  of  that  country 
had  observed  the  whole  machineiy  of  the  church,  its  saints 
and  its  miracles,  its  lofby  pretensions  and  its  splendid  cere- 
monial, its  worthless  blessings  and  its  harmless  curses,  too 
long  and  too  closely  to  be  duped.  They  stood  behind  the 
scenes  on  which  others  were  gazing  with  childish  awe  and 
interest.  They  witnessed  the  arrangement  of  the  pullies, 
and  the  manu&cture  of  the  thimders.  They  saw  the  natural 
faces  and  heard  the  natural  voices  of  the  actors.  Distant 
nations  looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty, 
the  oracle  of  the  All-wise,  the  umpire  from  whose  decisions, 
in  the  disputes  either  of  theologians  or  of  kings,  no  Christian 
ought  to  appeal.  The  Italians  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
follies  of  his  youth,  and  with  all  the  dishonest  arts  by  which 
he  had  attained  power.    They  knew  how  often  he  had  em- 
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ployed  {he  keys  of  {he  chtiroh  {o  release  himself  fix>in  {he 
most  sacred  engagements,  and  its  wealth  to  pamper  his  mis- 
tresses and  nephews.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  they  treated  with  decent  reverence.  Bat 
thongh  they  still  called  themselyes  Catholics,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Papists.  Those  spiritual  arms  which  carried  terror  into 
the  palaces  and  camps  of  the  proudest  sovereigns  excited  only 
contempt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Yatican« 
Alexander,  when  he  commanded  our  Henry  the  Second  to 
submit  to  the  lash  before  the  tomb  of  a  rebellious  subject, 
was  himself  an  exUe.  The  Bomans,  apprehending  that  he 
entertained  designs  against  their  liberties,  had  driven  him 
from  their  city;  and,  though  he  solemnly  promised  to  confine 
himself  for  the  future  to  his  spiritual  functions,  they  still  re- 
fused to  readmit  him. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  a  large  and  powerful  privi- 
leged class  trampled  on  the  people  and  defied  the  government. 
But,  in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Italy,  the  feudal  nobles 
were  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance.  In  some  dis- 
tricts they  took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the  powecful 
commonwealths  which  they  were  unable  to  oppose,  and  gra- 
dually sank  into  the  mass  of  burghers.  In  other  places  they 
possessed  great  influence;  but  it  was  an  influence  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  aristocracy  of 
any  Transalpine  kingdom.  They  were  not  petty  princes,  but 
eminent  citizens.  Instead  of  strengthening  their  fusrtnesses 
among  the  mountains,  they  embellished  their  palaces  in  the 
marketplace.  The  state  of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  more 
nearly  resembled  that  which  existed  in  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe.  But  the  governments  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
through  all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different  character. 
A  people,  when  assembled  in  a  town,  is  far  more  formidable 
to  its  rulers  than  when  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  The  most  arbitrary  of  the  Ceesars  found  it  necessary 
to  feed  and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  unwieldy  capital 
at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  have 
more  thaji  once  besieged  their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace, 
and  extorted  firom  >iim  the  most  humiliating  concessions* 
The  Sultans  have  often  been  compelled  to  propitiate  the 
furious  rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the  head  of  an  un- 
popular Vizier.  From  the  same  cause  there  was  a  certain 
tinge  of  democracy  in  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of 
Northern  Italy. 

b2 
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Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and  transiently,  revisited 
Italy ;  and  with,  liberty  came  commerce  and  empire,  science 
and  taste,  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  ornaments  of  life. 
The  Crusades,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
gained  nothing  but  relics  and  wounds,  brought  to  the  risiag 
commonwealths  of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a  large 
increase  of  wealth,  dominion,  and  knowledge.  The  moral 
and  the  geographical  position  of  those  commonwealths  en- 
abled them  to  profit  alike  by  the  barbarism  of  the  West  and 
by  the  civilisation  of  the  East.  Italian  ships  covered  every 
sea.  Italian  factories  rose  on  eveiy  shore.  The  tables  of 
Italian  money-changers  were  set  in  every  city.  Manufac- 
tures flourished.  Banks  were  established.  The  operations 
of  the  commercial  machine  were  feusilitated  by  many  usefdl 
and  beautiful  inventions.  We  doubt  whether  any  country  of 
Europe,  our  own  excepted,  have  at  the  present  time  reached 
so  high  a  point  of  wealth  and  civilisation  as  some  parts  of 
Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  years  ago.  Historians  rarely 
descend  to  tiiose  details  from  which  alone  the  real  state  of  a 
community  can  be  collected.  Hence  posterity  is  too  often 
deceived  by  the  vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and  rhetoricians, 
who  mistake  the  splendour  of  a  court  for  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Fortunately,  John  Yillani  has  given  us  an  ample 
and  precise  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  revenue  of  the  Itepublic 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  florins ;  a  sum  which, 
allowing  for  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals,  was  at 
least  equivalent  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 
larger  sum  than  England  and  Ireland,  two  centuries  ago, 
yielded  annually  to  Elizabeth.  The  manu&ctnre  of  wool 
alone  employed  two  hundred  &ctories  and  thirty  thousand 
workmen.  The  cloth  annually  produced  sold,  at  an  average, 
for  twelve  hundred  tiiousand  florins ;  a  sum  fully  equal,  in 
exchangeable  value,  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  annually  coined.  Eighty 
banks  conducted  the  commercial  operations,  not  of  Florence 
only,  but  of  all  Europe.  The  transactions  of  these  estab- 
lishments were  sometimes  of  a  magnitude  which  may  sur- 
prise even  tiie  contemporaries  of  the  Barings  and  the  Roths- 
childs. Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  upwards  of  tiiree  hundred  thousand  marks,  at  a 
time  when  the  mark  contained  more  silver  than  fifty  shillings 
of  the  present  day,  and  when  the  value  of  silver  was  more 
than  quadruple  of  what  it  now  is.     The  city  and  its  environs 
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contained  a  hundred  and  seventy  thonsand  inhabitants.  In 
the  varions  schools  about  ten  thonsand  children  were  taught 
to  read ;  twelve  hundred  studied  arithmetic ;  six  hundred  re- 
ceived a  learned  education. 

The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  was 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  public  prosperity.  Under  the 
de8{>otic  successors  of  Augustus,  all  tiie  fields  of  the  intellect 
had  been  turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked  out  by  formal 
boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of  old  cultivation,  but 
yielding  neither  fiowers  nor  firuit.  The  deluge  of  barbarism 
came.  It  swept  away  all  the  landmarks.  It  obliterated  all 
the  signs  of  former  tillage.  But  it  fertilised  while  it  devas* 
tated.  When  it  receded,  the  wilderness  was  as  the  garden 
of  Qod,  rejoicing  on  eveiy  side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands, 
pouring  forth,  in  spontaneous  abundance,  every  thing  brilliani^ 
or  fragrant,  or  nourishing.  A  new  language,  characterised 
by  simple  sweetness  and  simple  energy,  had  attained  perfec- 
tion. No  tongue  ever  furnished  more  gorgeous  and  vivid 
tints  to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet  appeared,  who 
knew  how  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury came  forth  the  Divine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  work  of  imagination  which  had  appeared  since  the 
poems  of  Homer.  The  following  generation  produced  in- 
deed no  second  Dante :  but  it  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  general  intellectual  activity.  The  study  of  the  Latin 
writers  had  never  been  wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  But  Pe- 
trarch introduced  a  more  profound,  liberal,  and  elegant 
scholarship,  and  communicated  to  his  countryman  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities 
of  Bome,  which  divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress 
and  a  more  frigid  Muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  attention 
to  the  more  subhine  and  gracefal  models  of  Greece. 

From  this  time,  the  admiration  of  learning  and  genius 
became  almost  an  idolatry  among  the  people  of  Italy.  Kings 
and  republics,  cardinals  and  doges,  vied  with  each  other  in 
honouring  and  fiattering  Petrarch.  Embassies  from  rival 
states  solicited  the  honour  of  his  instructions.  TTia  corona- 
tion agitated  the  Court  of  !N'aples  and  the  people  of  Bome 
as  much  as  the  most  important  political  transaction  could 
have  done.  To  collect  books  and  antiques,  to  found  pro- 
fessorships, to  patronise  men  of  learning,  became  almost 
universal  foshions  among  the  great.  The  spirit  of  literary 
research  allied  itself  to  that  of  commerdal  enterprise.  Every 
place  to  which  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  extended 
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their  gigantic  traffic,  from  the  bazaxs  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked  for  medals  and 
mantUBcripts.  Arohitectore,  painting,  and  sculpture,  were 
munificently  encouraged.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  an  Italian  of  eminence,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  who,  whatever  may  haye  been  his  general  character, 
did  not  at  least  affect  a  love  of  letters  and  of  the  arts. 

Knowledge  and  public  prosperity  continued  to  advance  to- 
gether. Both  attained  their  meridian  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  splen- 
did passage,  in  which  the  Tuscan  Thucydides  describes  the 
state  of  Italy  at  that  period.  '^  Eidotta  tatta  in  somma  pace 
e  tranquillity^  coltivata  non  meno  ne'  luoghi  piil  montuosi 
e  pill  sterili,  che  nelle  pianure  e  regioni  piil  fertili,  nd  sotto- 
posta  ad  altro  imperio  che  de'  suoi  medesimi,  non  solo  era 
abbondantissima  d'  abitatori  e  di  ricchezze;  ma  illustrata 
sommamente  daUa  magnificenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo 
splendore  di  molte  nobilissioie  e  bellissime  dttfl,  daUa  sedia 
e  maestib  della  reUgione,  fioriya  d'  uomini  prestantissimi  nell' 
amministrazione  delle  cose  pubbliche,  e  d'  ingegni  molto 
nobili  in  tutte  le  scienze,  ed  in  qualunque  arte  preclara  ed 
industriosa."  When  we  peruse  this  just  and  splendid  des- 
cription, we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
reading  of  times  in  which  the  annals  of  England  and  France 
present  us  only  with  a  fidghtful  spectacle  of  poverty,  bar- 
barity, and  ignorance.  From  the  oppressions  of  illiterate 
masters,  and  the  sufferings  of  a  degraded  peasantry,  it  is 
delightfrd  to  turn  to  the  opulent  and  enlightened  States  of 
Italy,  to  the  vast  and  magnificent  cities,  the  ports,  the 
arsenals,  the  villas,  the  museums,  the  libraries,  the  marts 
filled  with  every  article  of  comfort  or  luxury,  ilie  factories 
swarming  with  artisans,  the  Apennines  covered  with  rich 
cultivation  up  to  their  very  summits,  the  Po  wafting  the 
harvests  of  Lombardy  to  the  granaries  of  Yenice,  and  carry- 
ing back  the  silks  of  Bengal  and  the  furs  of  Siberia  to  the 
palaces  of  Milan.  With  peculiar  pleasure,  every  cultivated 
mind  must  repose  on  the  fair,  the  happy,  the  glorious 
Florence,  the  halls  which  rang  with  the  mirth  of  Puld,  the 
cell  where  twinkled  the  midnight  lamp  of  Politian,  the 
statues  on  which  the  young  eye  of  Michael  Angelo  glared 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  kindred  inspiration,  the  gardens  in  which 
Lorenzo  meditated  some  sparkling  song  for  the  May-day 
dance  of  the  Etrurian  virgins.  Alas,  for  the  beautifal  city  1 
Alas^  for  the  wit  and  the  learning,  the  genius  and  the  love ! 
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<<  Le  donne,  e  i  cavalier,  gli  affanni,  e  gli  agi, 
Ghe  ne  'nyogliaya  amore  e  cortesia 
L^  dove  i  caor  son  fatti  si  malyagi." 

A  time  was  at  hand,  wlien  all  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apo« 
calypse  were  to  be  poured  forth  and  shaken  out  over  those 
pleasant  coimtries,  a  time  of  slaughter,  &mine,  beggary,  in- 
fiuny,  slavery,  despair. 

In  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many  natural  bodies,  untimely 
decrepitude  was  the  penalty  of  precocious  maturity.  Their 
early  greatness,  and  their  early  decline,  are  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  the  preponderance  which  the 
towns  acquired  in  the  political  system. 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of  shepherds,  every  man 
easily  and  necessarily  becomes  a  soldier.  His  ordinary  avo- 
cations are  perfectly  compatible  with  all  the  duties  of  military 
service.  However  remote  may  be  the  expedition  on  which 
he  is  bound,  he  finds  it  easy  to  transport  with  him  the  stock 
firom  which  he  derives  his  subsistence.  The  whole  people  is 
an  army ;  the  whole  year  a  march.  Such  was  the  state  of 
society  which  facilitated  the  gigantic  conquests  of  Attila  and 
Tamerlane. 

But  a  people  which  subsists  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  very  different  situation.  The  husbandman  is  bound 
to  the  soil  on  which  he  labours.  A  long  campaign  would  be 
ruinous  to  him.  Still  his  pursuits  are  such  as  give  to  his 
frame  both  the  active  and  ihe  passive  strength  necessary  to 
a  soldier.  Nor  do  they,  at  least  in  the  infancy  of  agricul- 
tural science,  demaind  his  uninterrupted  attention.  At  par- 
ticular times  of  the  year  he  is  almost  wholly  unemployed, 
and  can,  without  injury  to  himself,  afford  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  short  expedition.  Thus  the  legions. of  Bome  were 
supplied  during  its  earlier  wars.  The  season  during  which 
the  fields  did  not  require  the  presence  of  the  cultivators 
sufficed  for  a  short  inroad  and  a  battle.  These  operations, 
too  frequently  interrupted  to  produce  decisive  results,  yet 
served  to  keep  up  among  the  people  a  degree  of  discipline 
and  courage  whidi  rendered  them,  not  only  secure,  but  for- 
midable. The  archers  and  biUmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
with  provisions  for  forty  days  at  their  backs,  lefb  the  fields 
for  the  camp,  were  troops  of  the  same  description. 

But  when  commerce  and  manu&ctores  begin  to  flourish  a 
great  change  takes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk 
and  the  loom  render  the  exertions  and  hardships  of  war  in- 
supportable.   The  business  of  traders  and  artisans  requires 
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their  constant  presence  and  attention.  In  sncli  a  conunnnity 
there  is  little  snperfluons  time ;  but  there  is  generally  nuich 
superfluous  monej.  Some  members  of  the  society  are,  there- 
fore,  hired  to  reUeve  the  rest  from,  a  task  inconsistent  with 
their  habits  and  engagements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, the  best  commentary  on  the  history  of  Italy.     Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  citizens  of  the 
republics  round  the  ^gean  Sea,  formed  perhaps  the  finest 
militia  that  ever  existed.    Aa  wealth  and  refinement   ad- 
vanced, the  system  imderwent  a  gradual  alteration.     The 
Ionian  States  were  the  first  in  which  commerce  and  the  arts 
were  cultivated,  and  the  first  in  which  the  ancient  discipline 
decayed.    Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle  of  Plataea^ 
mercenary  troops  were  every  where  plying  for  battles  and 
sieges.    Li  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  persuade  or  compel  the  Athenians  to  enlist  for  foreign 
service.     The  laws  of  Lycurgus  prohibited  trade  and  manu- 
feictures.     The  Spartans,  therefore,  continued  to  form  a  na- 
tional force  long  after  their  neighbours  had  begun  to  hire 
soldiers.    But  their  military  spirit  declined  with  their  singu- 
lar institutions.   In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Greece 
contained  only  one  nation  of  warriors,  the  savage  high- 
landers  of  Mbolisby  who  were  some  generations  behind  their 
countrymen  in  civilisation  and  intelligence. 

All  the  causes  which  produced  these  effects  among  the 
Greeks  acted  still  more  strongly  on  the  modem  Italians. 
Instead  of  a  power  like  Sparta,  in  its  nature  warlike,  they 
had  amongst  them  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in  its  nature  pa- 
cific. Where  there  are  numerous  slaves,  every  fireeman  is 
induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to  fiumliarise  himself  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  commonwealths  of  Italy  did  not,  like 
those  of  Greece,  swarm  with  thousands  of  these  household 
enemies.  Lastly,  the  mode  in  which  military  operations  were 
conducted  during  the  prosperous  times  of  Italy  was  pecu- 
liarly unfiEkvourable  to  the  formation  of  an  efficient  miUtia. 
Men  covered  with  iron  from  head  to  foot,  armed  with  pon- 
derous lances,  and  mounted  on  horses  of  the  largest  breed, 
were  considered  as  composing  the  strength  of  an  army.  The 
in&ntry  was  regarded  as  comparatively  worthless,  and  vras 
neglected  till  it  became  really  so.  These  tactics  maintained 
their  ground  for  centuries  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  That 
foot  soldiers  could  withstand  the  charge  of  heavy  cavahy 
was  thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the 
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fifteenth  century,  the  rade  monntaineers  of  Switzerland  dis- 
solved the  spell,  and  astounded  the  most  experienced  generals 
by  receiving  the  dreaded  shock  on  an  impenetrable  forest  of 
pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the  Boman  sword,  or  the 
modem  bayonet,  might  be  acquired  with  comparative  ease. 
But  nothing  short  of  the  daily  exercise  of  years  could  train 
the  man  at  arms  to  sapport  his  ponderons  panoply,  and 
manage  his  nnwieldy  weapon.      Thronghout  Europe   this 
most  important  branch  of  war  became  a  separate  profes- 
sion.    Beyond  the  Alps,  indeed,  though  a  profession,  it  was 
not  generally  a  trade.     It  was  the  duty  and  the  amusement 
of  a  large  class  of  country  gentlemen.     It  was  the  service 
by  which  they  held  their  lands,  and  the  diversion  by  which, 
in  the  absence  of  mental  resources,  they  beguiled  their  leisure. 
But  in  the  IT^orthem  States  of  Italy,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  growing  power  of  the  cities,  where  it  had  not 
exterminated  this  order  of  men,  had  completely  changed 
their  habits.     Here,  therefore,  the  practice  of  employing 
mercenaries  became  universal,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
unknown  in  other  countries. 

When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a  separate  class,  the  least 
dangerous  course  left  to  a  government  is  to  form  that  class 
into  a  standing  army.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  men  can 
pass  their  lives  in  the  service  of  one  state,  without  feeling 
some  interest  in  its  greatness.  Its  victories  are  their  victories. 
Its  defeats  are  their  defeats.  The  contract  loses  something 
of  its  mercantile  character.  The  services  of  the  soldier  are 
considered  as  the  effects  of  patriotic  zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tri- 
bute of  national  gratitude.  To  betray  the  power  which  em- 
ploys him,  to  be  even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  eyes 
the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  of  crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy  began  to 
use  hired  troops,  their  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  form 
separate  military  establishments.  Unhappily  this  was  not 
done.  The  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  service  of  different  powers,  were  re- 
garded as  the  common  property  of  all.  The  connection 
between  the  state  and  its  defenders  was  reduced  to  the  most 
simple  and  naked  traffic.  The  adventurer  brought  his  horse, 
his  weapons,  his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into  the  market. 
Whether  the  King  of  Naples  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Pope 
or  the  Signoiy  of  Florence,  struck  the  bargain,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.    He  was  for  the  highest  wages 
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and  the  longest  term.  Wlien  the  campaign  for  which  he  had 
contracted  was  finished,  there  was  neither  law  nor  pimctilio 
to  prevent  him  £rom  instantly  turning  his  arms  against  his 
late  masters.  The  soldier  was  altogether  di^oined  from  tlie 
citizen  and  from  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequences  followed.     Left  to  the  conduct 
of  men  who  neither  lored  those  whom  they  defended,  nor 
hated  those  whom  they  opposed,  who  were  often  bound  by- 
stronger  ties  to  the  army  against  which  they  fought  than  to 
the  state  which  they  served,  who  lost  by  the  termination  of 
the  conflict,  and  gained  by  its  prolongation,  war  completely 
changed  its  character.     Every  man  came  into  the  field  of 
battle  impressed  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  a  few  days,  he 
might  be  taking  the  pay  of  the  power  against  which  he  was 
then  employed,  and  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  enemies  against 
his  associates.      The  strongest  interests  and  the  strongest 
feelings  concurred  to  mitigate  the  hostility  of  those  who  had 
lately  been  brethren  in  arms,  and  who  might  soon  be  brethren 
in  arms  once  more.     Their  common  profession  was  a  bond  of 
union  not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they  were  engaged  in 
the  service  of  contending  parties.     Hence  it  was  that  opera- 
tions, languid  and  indecisive  beyond  any  recorded  in  history, 
marches  and  counter  marches,  piUagiog  expeditions  and 
blockades,  bloodless  capitulations  and  equally  bloodless  com- 
bats, make  up  the  military  history  of  Italy  during  the  course 
of  nearly  two  centuries.     Mighty  armies  fight  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.    A  great  victory  is  won.     Thousands  of  prisoners 
are  taken ;  and  hardly  a  life  is  lost.     A  pitched  battle  seems 
to  have  been  really  less  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  civil 
tumult. 

Courage  was  now  no  longer  necessary  even  to  the  military 
character.  Men  grew  old  in  camps,  and  acquired  the  highest 
renown  by  their  warlike  achievements,  without  being  once 
required  to  face  serious  danger.  The  political  consequences 
are  too  well  known.  The  richest  and  most  enlightened  part 
of  the  world  was  left  undefended  to  the  assaults  of  every 
barbarous  invader,  to  the  brutality  of  Switzerland,  the  in- 
solence of  France,  and  the  fierce  rapacity  of  Arragon.  The 
moral  effects  which  followed  from  this  state  of  things  were 
still  more  remarkable. 

Among  the  rude  nations  which  lay  beyond  ihe  Alps,  valour 
was  absolutely  indispensable.  Without  it  none  could  be 
eminent;  few  could  be  secure.  Cowardice  was,  therefore, 
naturally  considered  as  the  foulest  reproach.     Among  the 
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polished  Italians,  enriched  by  conunerce,  governed  by  law, 
and  passionately  attached  to  literature,  everything  was  done 
by  superiority  of  intelligence.  Their  very  wars,  more  pacific 
than  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  required  rather  civil  than 
military  qualifications.  Hence,  while  courage  was  the  point 
of  honour  in  other  countries,  ingenuity  became  the  point  of 
Ixononr  in  Italy. 

!From  these  principles  were  dednced,  by  processes  strictly 
analogous,   two  opposite  systems   of  fashionable  morality. 
Thxongh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  vices  which  pecuUarly 
belong  to  timid  dispositions,  and  which  are  the  natural  de- 
fence of  weaikness,  fraud,  and  hypocrisy,  have  always  been  most 
disrepntable.    On  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  of  haughty  and 
daring  spirits  have  been  treated  with  indulgence,  and  even 
with  respect.     The  Italians  regarded  with  corresponding 
lenity  those  crimes  which  require   self-command,    address, 
quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  Fifth  wonld  have  been 
the  idol  of  the  !N'orth.     The  follies  of  his  youth,  the  selfish 
ambition  of  his  manhood,  the  Lollards  roasted  at  slow  fires, 
the  prisoners  massacred  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  expiring 
lease  of  priestcraft  renewed  for  another  century,  the  dreadful 
legacy  of  a  causeless  and  hopeless  war  bequeathed  to  a 
people  who  had  no  interest  in  its  event,  every  thing  is  for- 
gotten but  the  victory  of  Agincourt.     Francis  Sforza,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  model  of  Italian  heroes.     He  made  his 
employers  and  his  rivals  alike  his  tools.     He  first  overpowered 
his  open  enemies  by  the  help  of  faithless  allies ;  he  then 
armed  himself  against  his  aUies  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
his  enemies.    By  his  incomparable  dexterity,  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  a  military 
adventurer  to  the  first  throne  of  Italy.     To  such  a  man  much 
was  forgiven,  hollow  friendship,  ungenerous  enmity,  violated 
Mth.     Such  are  the  opposite  errors  which  men  commit, 
when  their  moralitjr  is  not  a  science  but  a  taste,  when  they 
abandon  eternal  principles  for  accidental  associations. 

We  have  illustrated  our  meaning  by  an  instance  taken 
from  history.  We  will  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello 
murders  his  wife;  he  gives  orders  for  the  murder  of  his 
lieutenant;  he  ends  by  murdering  himself.  Tet  he  never 
loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of  Northern  readers.  His  in- 
trepid and  ardent  spirit  redeems  eveiy  thing.  The  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  with  which  he  listens  to  his  adviser,  the  agony 
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with  wliicb  lie  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  shame,  the  tempest 
of  passion  with  which  he  commits  his  crimes,  and  the  hanglit  j 
fearlessness  with  which  he  avows  them,  give  an  extraordinary 
interest  to  his  character.     lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  loathing.     Many  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Shakspeare  has  been  seduced  into  an  exaggeration  unusual 
with  him,  and  has  drawn  a  monster  who  has  no  archetype  in 
human  nature.    Now  we  suspect  that  an  Italian  audience 
in  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  felt  very  differently. 
Othello  would  have  inspired  nothing  but  detestation   and 
contempt.     The  folly  with  which  he  trusts  the  friendly  pro- 
fessions of  a  man  whose  promotion  he  had  obstructed,  the 
credulity  with  which  he  takes  unsupported  assertions,  and 
trivial  circumstances,  for  unanswerable  proofs,  the  violence 
with  which  he  silences  the  exculpation  till  the  exculpation 
can  only  aggravate  his  misery,  would  have  excited  the  abhor- 
rence and  disgust  of  the  spectators.     The  conduct  of  lago 
they  would  assuredly  have  condenmed ;  but  they  would  have 
condemned  it  as  we  condemn  that  of  his  victim.     Something 
of  interest  and  respect  would  have  mingled  with  their  disap- 
probation.    The  readiness  of  the  traitor's  wit,  the  clearness 
of  his  judgment,  the  skill  with  which  he  penetrates  the  dis- 
positions of  others  and  conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured 
to  biTn  a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  difference  between  the  Italians  and  their 
neighbours.  A  similar  difference  existed  between  the  Greeks 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  their  masters  the 
Eomans.  The  conquerors,  brave  and  resolute,  faithftd  to 
their  engagements,  and  strongly  influenced  by  religious 
feelings,  were,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  arbitrary,  and 
cruel.  With  the  vanquished  people  were  deposited  all  the 
art,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of  the  Western  world.  In 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  in  sculp- 
ture, they  had  no  rivals.  Their  manners  were  polished,  their 
perceptions  acute,  their  invention  ready  j  they  were  tolerant, 
afiGEible,  humane ;  but  of  courage  and  sincerity  they  were 
almost  utterly  destitute.  Every  rude  centurion  consoled  him- 
self for  his  intellectual  inferiority,  by  remarking  that  know- 
ledge and  taste  seemed  only  to  make  men  atheists,  cowards, 
and  slaves.  The  distinction  long  continued  to  be  strongly 
marked,  and  fiimished  an  admirable  subject  for  the  fierce 
sarcasms  of  Juvenal. 

The  citizen  of  an  Italian  commonwealth  was  the  Greek  of 
the  time  of  Juvenal  and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Pericles, 
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joined  in  one.  Like  the  former,  he  was  tindd  and  pliable, 
artful  and  mean.  But,  like  the  latter,  he  had  a  coim^.  Its 
independence  and  prosperity  were  dear  to  him.  If  his  cha- 
racter "v^ere  degraded  by  some  base  crimes,  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  ennobled  by  public  spirit  and  by  an  honourable 
ambition. 

A  Tice  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  is  merely  a  vice. 
The  eYil  terminates  in  itself.    A  vice  condenmed  by  the 
general  opinion  produces  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  whole 
character.    The  former  is  a  local  malady,  the  latter  a  consti- 
tutional taint.    When  the  reputation  of  the  offender  is  lost, 
h.e  too  often  flings  the  remains  of  his  virtue  afber  it  in  de- 
spair.    The  Highland  gentleman  who,  a  century  ago,  liyed 
by  taking  black  mail  from  his  neighbours,  committed  the 
same  crime  for  which  Wild  was  accompanied  to  Tyburn  by 
the  huzzas  of  two  hundred  thousand  people.     But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  much  less  depraved  man  than  Wild. 
The  deed  for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was  hanged  sinks  into 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Boman 
who  treated  the  public  to  a  hundred  pair  of  gladiators.    Yet 
we  should  greatly  wrong  such  a  Boman  if  we  supposed  that 
his  disposition  was  as  cruel  as  that  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg.     In 
our  own  country,  a  woman  forfeits  her  place  in  society  by 
what,  in  a  man,  is  too  commonly  considered  as  an  honourable 
distinction,  and,  at  worst,  as  a  venial  error.    The  consequence 
is  notorious.     The  moral  principle  of  a  woman  is  frequently 
more  impaired  by  a  single  lapse  from  virtue  than  that  of  a 
man  by  twenty  years  of  intrigues.    Classical  antiquity  would 
famish  us  witii  instances  stronger,  if  possible,  than  those  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

We  must  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us.  Habits 
of  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  no  doubt,  mark  a  man  of  our 
age  and  country  as  utterly  worthless  and  abandoned.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  a  similar  judgment  would  be  just  in 
the  case  of  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  contrary, 
we  frequently  find  those  faults  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  certain  indications  of  a  mind  altogether  depraved, 
in  company  with  great  and  good  qualities,  with  generosity, 
with  benevolence,  vrith  disinterestedness.  From  such  a  state  of 
society,  Palamedes,  in  the  admirable  dialogue  of  Hume,  might 
have  drawn  illustrations  of  his  theory  as  striking  as  any  of 
those  with  which  Fourli  frimished  him.  These  are  not,  we 
weU  know,  the  lessons  which  historians  are  generally  most 
(^su^eful  to  teach,  or  readers  most  willing  to  learn.     But  they 
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are  not  therefore  useless.  How  Philip  disposed  his  troops  at 
Chseronea,  where  Hazmibal  crossed  the  Alps,  whether  Mary 
blew  up  Damley,  or  Siquier  shot  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and 
ten  thousand  other  questions  of  the  same  description,  are  in 
themselves  unimportant.  The  inquiry  may  amuse  us,  but  the 
decision  leaves  us  no  wiser.  He  alone  reads  history  aright, 
who,  observing  how  powerfully  circumstances  influence  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  men,  how  often  vices  pass  into 
virtues  and  paradoxes  into  axioms,  learns  to  distinguish  what 
is  accidental  and  transitory  in  human  nature  from  what  is 
essential  and  immutable. 

In  this  respect  no  history  suggests  more  important  reflec- 
tions than  that  of  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  commonwealths. 
The  character  of  the  Italian  statesman  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  collection  of  contradictions,  a  phantom  as  monstrous  as  the 
portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half  divinity,  half  snake,  majestic 
and  beauti&l  above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below.  We 
see  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no  connection 
with  each  other,  who  never  hesitates  at  an  oath  when  he 
wishes  to  seduce,  who  never  wants  a  pretext  when  he  is  in- 
clined to  betray.  His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the  heat  of 
blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but  from  deep 
and  cool  meditation.  His  passions,  like  weU-trained  troops, 
are  impetuous  by  rale,  and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury 
never  forget  the  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast  and  compli- 
cated schemes  of  ambition :  yet  his  aspect  and  language 
exhibit  nothing  but  philosophical  moderation.  Hatred  and 
revenge  eat  into  his  heart :  yet  every  look  is  a  cordial  smile, 
every  gesture  a  familiar  caress.  He  never  excites  the  sus- 
picion of  his  adversaries  by  petty  provocations.  His  pur- 
pose is  disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished.  His  face 
is  unruffled,  his  speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid 
asleep,  till  a  vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a  sure  aim  is  taken ; 
and  then  he  strikes  for  the  first  and  last  time.  Military 
courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  German,  of  the  frivolous  and 
prating  Frenchman,  of  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard, 
he  neither  possesses  nor  values.  He  shuns  danger,  not  be- 
cause he  is  insensible  to  shame,  but  because,  in  the  society 
in  which  he  lives,  timidity  has  ceased  to  be  shamefdL  To  do 
an  injury  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it 
secretiy,  and  far  less  profitable.  With  him  the  most  honour- 
able means  are  those  which  are  the  surest,  the  speediest,  and 
the  darkest.     He  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  should 
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scrapie  to  deceive  those  whom  he  doeR  not  scrapie  to  destroy. 
He  would  think  it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities  against 
rivals  whom  he  might  stab  in  a  friendly  embrace,  or  poison 
in  a  consecrated  wafer. 

Tet  this  man,  black  with  the  vices  which  we  consider  as 
most  loathsome,  traitor,  hypocrite,  coward,  assassin,  was  by 
no  means  destitnte  even  of  those  virtues  which  we  generally 
consider  aa  indicating  superior  elevation  of  character.  In 
civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  presence  of  mind,  those  baov 
barous  warriors,  who  were  foremost  in  the  battle  or  the  breach, 
were  fiir  his  inferiors.  Even  the  dangers  which  he  avoided 
with  a  caution  aJmost  pusillanimous  never  confused  his  per- 
ceptions, never  paralysed  his  inventive  fikculties,  never  wrung 
out  one  secret  from  his  smooth  tongue,  and  his  inscrutable 
brow.  Though  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a  still  more  danger- 
ous accomplice,  he  could  be  a  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  With 
80  much  tmfeirneas  in  his  poUcy,  there  TniB  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  fiiimess  in  his  intellect.  Indifferent  to  truth  in  the 
transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted  to  truth  in  the 
researches  of  speculation.  Wanton  cruelty  was  not  in  his 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  where  no  political  object  was  at 
stake,  his  disposition  was  soft  and  humane.  The  susceptibi-^ 
Uty  of  his  nerres  and  the  acfciTity  of  his  imagination  inclined 
him  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  to  delight 
in  the  charities  and  courtesies  of  social  life.  Perpetually  de- 
scending to  actions  which  might  seem  to  mark  a  mind  dis- 
eased through  all  its  feunilties,  he  had  nevertheless  an  exquisite 
sensibility  both  for  the  natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  for 
every  gracefrd  and  every  lofty  conception.  Habits  of  petty 
intrigue  and  dissimidation  might  hare  rendered  him  incapable 
of  great  general  views,  but  that  the  expanding  effect  of  his 
pluloBophical  studies  counteracted  the  narrowing  tendency. 
He  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 
The  fine  arts  profited  aUke  by  the  severily  of  his  judgment, 
and  by  the  liberality  of  his  patronage.  The  portraits  of  some 
of  the  remarkable  Italians  of  those  times  are  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  this  description.  Ample  and  majestic  foreheads, 
brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not  frowning,  eyes  of  which  the 
calm  full  gaze,  while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems  to  discern 
every  thing,  cheeks  pale  with  thought  and  sedentary  habits, 
lips  formed  with  feminine  delicacy,  but  compressed  with  more 
than  masculine  decision,  mark  out  men  at  once  enterprising 
and  timid,  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the  purposes  of 
others,  and  in  concealitig  their  own,  men  who  must  have  been 
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formidable  enemies  and  imsafe  allies,  but  men,  at  the  same 
time,  whose  tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and  who  possessed 
an  amplitude  and  subtlety  of  intellect  which  would  have  ren- 
dered them  eminent  either  in  active  or  in  contemplative  life, 
and  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain  characteristic  vices, 
which  prevail  aknost  universally,  which  scarcely  any  person 
scruples  to  avow,  and  which  even  rigid  moralists  but  &intly 
censure.  Succeeding  generations  change  the  fashion  of  their 
morals,  with  the  fashion  of  their  hats  and  their  coaches ;  take 
some  other  kind  of  wickedness  under  their  patronage,  and 
wonder  at  the  depravity  of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  aU. 
Posterity,  that  high  court  of  appeal  which  is  never  tired  of 
eulogising  its  own  justice  and  discernment,  acts  on  such  oc- 
casions like  a  Itoman  dictator  afber  a  general  mutiny.  Find- 
ing the  delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all  punished,  it  selects 
some  of  them  at  hazard,  to  bear  the  whole  penalty  of  an  offence 
in  which  they  are  not  more  deeply  implicated  than  those  who 
escape.  Whether  decimation  be  a  convenient  mode  of  mili- 
tary execution,  we  know  not ;  but  we  solemnly  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  into  the  philosophy  of 
history. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  lot  has  fallen  on  Machiavelli, 
a  man  whose  public  conduct  was  upright  and  honourable, 
whose  views  of  morality,  where  they  differed  from,  those  of  the 
persons  around  him,  seemed  to  have  differed  for  the  better, 
and  whose  only  &ult  was,  that,  having  adopted  some  of  the 
Tnfl.TiTnft  then  generally  received,  he  arranged  them  more  lu- 
minously, and  expressed  them  more  forcibly,  than  any  other 
writer. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree  cleared  the  personal 
character  of  MachiaveUi,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his 
works.  As  a  poet,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  high  place  $  but  his 
comedies  deserve  attention. 

The  Mandragola,  in  particular,  is  superior  to  the  best  of 
Groldoni,  and  inferior  only  to  the  best  of  Moli^re.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  drama, 
would  probably  have  attained  the  highest  eminence,  and  pro- 
duced a  permanent  and  salutary  effect  on  the  national  taste. 
This  we  infer,  not  so  much  from  the  degree,  as  from  the  kind 
of  its  excellence.  There  are  compositions  which  indicate  still 
greater  talent,  and  which  are  perused  with  still  greater  de- 
light, from  which  we  should  have  drawn  very  different  con- 
clusions.   Books  quite  worthless  are  quite  harmless.     The 
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Btire  siga  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art  is  the  ft^qnent  oc- 
ciirrence,  not  of  deformity-,  but  of  misplaced  beauty-.  Lti  general 
Tragedy  is  corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  Comedy  by  wit. 

The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the  exhibition  of  human 
character.  This,  we  conceive,  is  no  arbitrary  canon,  origin- 
ating in  local  and  temporary  associations,  like  those  canons 
which  regulate  the  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  or  of  syllables  in  a 
line.  To  this  fnndamental  law  every  other  regulation  is  sub- 
ordinate. The  situations  which  most  signally  develop  cha- 
racter form  the  best  plot.  The  mother  tongue  of  the  passions 
is  the  best  style. 

This  principle,  rightiy  understood,  does  not  debar  the  poet 
firom  any  grace  of  composition.  There  is  no  style  in  which 
some  man  may  not^  under  some  circumstances,  express  him- 
self. There  ia  therefore  no  style  which  the  drama  rejects,  none 
which  it  does  not  occasionally  require.  It  is  in  the  discern- 
ment of  place,  of  time,  and  of  person,  that  the  inferior  artists 
£uL  The  &ntastic  rhapsody  of  Mercutio,  the  elaborate  de- 
clamation of  Antony,  are,  where  Shakspeare  has  placed  them, 
natural  and  pleasing.  But  Dryden  would  have  made  Mer- 
cutio challenge  Tybalt  in  hyperboles  ba  fiuiciful  as  those  in 
which  he  describes  the  chariot  of  Mab.  Comeille  would  have 
represented  Antony  as  scolding  and  coaxing  Cleopatra  wita 
all  the  measured  rhetoric  of  a  fiineral  oration. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  England  so  deeply 
as  Congreve  and  Sheridan.  Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit 
and  polished  taste.  Unhappily,  they  made  all  their  charac- 
ters in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  legitimate  drama  which  a  transparency  bears  to  a 
painting.  There  are  no  delicate  touches,  no  hues  impercep- 
tibly fading  into  each  other :  the  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an 
universal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints  are  forgotten  in  the  com- 
mon blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  intellect  abound ;  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not 
of  a  garden,  unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its 
very  plenty,  rank  from  its  very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every 
boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit.  The  very  butts  and  dupes, 
Tattie,  Witwould,  Pu£F,  Acres,  outshine  the  whole  Hotel  of 
BambouiUet.  To  prove  the  whole  system  of  this  school  erro- 
neous, it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  test  which  dissolved 
the  enchanted  Florimel,  to  place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia, 
to  contrast  the  most  celebrated  characters  which  have  been 
drawn  by  the  writers  of  whom  we  speak  with  the  Bastard  in 
Eing  John,  or  the  Nurse  in  Bomeo  and  Juliet.     It  was  not 
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sorely  from  want  of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  different 
a  manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw  Mirabel  and  MiQa- 
mant  into  the  shade.  All  the  good  sayings  of  the  facetious 
honses  of  Absolute  and  Surface  might  have  been  clipped  from 
the  single  character  of  Falstaff  without  being  missed.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile  mind  to  have  given 
3ardolph  and  Shallow  as  much  wit  as  Prince  Hal,  and  to  have 
made  Dogberry  and  Verges  retort  on  each  other  in  sparkling 
epigrams.  But  he  knew  that  such  indiscriminate  prodigality 
was,  to  use  his  own  admirable  language,  ^^  frx)m  the  purpose 
of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is, 
to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.'' 

This  digression  wiU  enable  our  readers  to  understand  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  in  the  Mandragola,  Machiavelli 
has  proved  that  he  completely  understood  the  nature  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  possessed  talents  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  correct  and  vigorous  delineation 
•of  human  nature,  it  produces  interest  without  a  pleasing  or 
Bldlfrd  plot,  and  laughter  without  the  least  ambition  of  wit. 
The  lover,  not  a  very  delicate  or  generous  lover,  and  his  ad- 
viser the  parasite,  are  drawn  with  spirit.  The  hypocritical 
confessor  is  an  admirable  portrait.  He  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  original  of  Father  Dominic,  the  best  comic  character  of 
Dryden.  But  old  Nicias  is  the  glory  of  the  piece.  We  can- 
not call  to  mind  anything  that  resembles  him.  The  follies 
which  Moli^re  ridicules  are  those  of  affectation,  not  those  of 
fatuity.  Coxcombs  and  pedants,  not  absolute  simpletons,  are 
his  game.  Shak:speare  has  indeed  a  vast  assortment  of 
fools ;  but  the  precise  species  of  which  we  speak  is  not,  if  we 
remember  right,  to  be  found  there.  Shallow  is  a  fool.  But 
his  animal  spirits  supply,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of 
cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that  of  Sir  John  what  soda  water 
is  to  champagne.  It  has  the  effervescence  though  not  the 
body  or  the  flavour.  Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
azp  fools,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  their  foUy, 
which,  in  the  latter,  produces  meekness  and  docility,  and  in 
the  former,  awkwardness,  obstinacy,  and  confusion.  Cloten 
is  an  arrogant  fool,  Osric,  a  foppish  fool,  Ajax  a  savage  fool ; 
but  Nicias  is,  as  Ttersites  says  of  Patroclus,  a  fool  positive. 
His  mind  is  occupied  by  no  strong  feeling ;  it  takes  every 
character  and  retains  none ;  its  aspect  is  diversified,  not  by 
passions,  but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances  of  passion,  a 
mock  joy,  a  mock  fear,  a  mock  love,  a  mock  pride,  which 
chase  each  other  like  shadows  over  its  surface,  and  vanish  as 
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soon  as  -they  aj^ar.  He  is  just  idiot  enongli  to  be  an  object, 
not  of  pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  poor  Calandrino,  whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by 
Boccaccio,  have  made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four 
centuries.  He  perhaps  resembles  still  more  closely  Simon  da 
Villa,  to  whom  Bruno  and  Bufblmacco  promised  the  love  of 
the  (yountess  CiviUarL  Kicias  is,  like  Simon,  of  a  learned 
profession ;  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  wears  the  doc- 
toral far,  renders  his  absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque. 
The  old  Tuscan  is  the  very  language  for  such  a  being.  Its  pe- 
culiar simplicity  gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and 
the  most  brilliant  wit  an  iofantine  air,  generally  delightful, 
but  to  a  foreign  reader  sometimes  a  little  ludicrous.  Heroes 
and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp  when  they  use  it.  It  becomes 
Nicias  incomparably,  and  renders  all  his  silliness  infinitely 
more  silly. 

We  may  add,  that  the  yerses  with  which  the  Mandragola 
is  interspersed,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  cor- 
rect of  all  that  Machiayelli  has  written  in  metre.  He  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  has  introduced 
some  of  them  in  other  places.  The  contemporaries  of  the 
author  were  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  striking  piece.  It 
was  acted  at  Florence  with  tha  greatest  success.  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  among  its  admirers,  and  by  his  order  it  was  repre- 
sented at  Bome.^ 

The  Clizia  is  an  imitation  of  the  CasinJa  of  Flautus,  which 
is  itself  an  imitation  of  the  lost  tcXrjpovfuvo^  of  Diphilus. 
Flautus  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers ; 
but  the  Casina  I3  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  plays ;  nor  is  it 
one  which  offers  great  facilities  to  an  imitator.  The  story  is 
as  alien  fi:t>m  modem  habits  of  life,  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  developed  from  the  modem  fashion  of  composition.  The 
lover  remains  in  the  country  and  the  heroine  in  her  chamber 
during  the  whole  action,  leaving  their  fiette  to  be  decided  by  a 
foolish  father,  a  cunning  mother,  and  two  knavish  servants. 
Machiavelli  has  executed  his  task  with  judgment  and  taste. 
He  has  accommodated  the  plot  to  a  different  state  of  society, 
and  has  very  dexterously  connected  it  with  the  history  of  his 
own  times.  The  relation  of  the  trick  put  on  the  doting  old 
lover  is  exquisitely  humorous.     It  is  £ax  superior  to  the  cor- 

*  Nothixig  can  be  more  evident  than  perfectly  obTionfl,  weie  it  not  that  this 
that  Fanlaa  Joviiu  designates  the  Man-  natoial  and  palpable  misnomer  has  led 
dragola  nnder  the  name  of  the  Nicias.  the  sagadons  and  industrious  Bayle  into 
We  shonld  not  have  noticed  what  is  so    a  gross  error. 

f2 
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responding  passage  in  the  Latin  comedy,  and  scarcely  yields 
to  the  acconnt  which  Falstaff  gives  of  his  ducking. 

Two  other  comedies  without  titles,  the  one  in  prose,  the 
other  in  verse,  appear  among  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  The 
former  is  very  short,  lively  enongh,  but  of  no  great  value. 
The  latter  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be  gennine.  Neither 
its  merits  nor  its  defects  remind  ns  of  the  reputed  author. 
It  was  first  printed  in  1796,  from  a  manuscript  discovered  in 
the  celebrated  library  of  the  Strozzi.  Its  genuineness,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  iiiFormed,  is  established  solely  by  the  com- 
parison of  hands.  Our  suspicions  are  strengtiliened  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  same  manuscript  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plague  of  1527,  which  has  also,  in  consequence, 
been  added  to  the  works  of  MachiaveUi.  Of  this  last  composi- 
tion, the  strongest  external  evidence  would  scarcely  induce  us 
to  believe  him  guilty.  Nothing  was  ever  written  more  detes- 
table in  matter  and  manner.  The  narrations,  the  reflections, 
the  jokes,  the  lamentations,  are  all  the  very  worst  of  their 
respective  kinds,  at  once  trite  and  affected,  threadbare  tinsel 
from  the  Bag  Fairs  and  Monmouth  Streets  of  literature.  A 
foolish  schoolboy  might  write  such  a  piece,  and,  after  he 
had  written  it,  think  it  much  finer  than  the  incomparable 
introduction  of  the  Decameron.  But  that  a  shrewd  statesman, 
whose  earliest  works  are  characterised  by  manliness  of  thought 
and  language,  should,  at  near  sixty  years  of  age,  descend  to 
such  puerility,  is  utterly  inconceivable. 

The  little  novel  of  Belphegor  is  pleasantly  conceived,  and 
pleasantly  told.  But  the  extravagance  of  the  satire  in  some 
measure  injures  its  effect.  MachiaveUi  was  unhappily  mar- 
ried ;  and  his  wish  to  avenge  his  own  cause  and  that  of  his 
brethren  in  misfortune,  carried  him  beyond  even  the  licence 
of  fiction.  Jonson  seems  to  have  combined  some  hints  taken 
from  this  tale,  with  others  from  Boccaccio,  in  the  plot  of  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  a  play  which,  though  not  the  most  highly 
finished  of  his  compositions,  is  perhaps  that  which  exhibits 
the  strongest  proofs  of  genius. 

The  political  correspondence  of  MachiaveUi,  first  published 
in  1767,  is  unquestionably  genuine,  and  highly  valuable. 
The  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  his  country  was  placed 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  gave  extraordinary 
encouragement  to  diplomatic  talents.  From  the  moment 
that  Charles  the  Eighth  descended  from  the  Alps,  the  whole 
character  of  Italian  politics  was  changed.  The  governments 
of  the  Peninsula  ceased  to  form  an  independent  system. 
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Drawn  from  their  old  orbit  by  the  attraction  of  the  larger 
bodies  which  now  approached  tiiem,  thej  became  mere  satel- 
lites of  France  and  Spain.    All  their  disputes,  internal  and 
external,  were  decided  by  foreign  influence.     13ie  contests  of 
opposite  Actions  were  carried  on,  not  as  formerly  in  the  se- 
nate-house or  in  the  market-place,  but  in  the  antechambers 
of  Louis  and  Ferdinand.     Under  these  circumstances,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  States  depended  £ax  more  on  the 
ability  of  their  foreign  agents,  than  on  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  domestic  administration.     The 
ambassador  had  to  discharge  functions  far  more  delicate  than 
transmitidng  orders  of  knighthood,  introducing  tourists,  or 
presenting  his  brethren  with  the  homage  of  his  high  consi- 
deration.     He  was  an  advocate  to  whose  management  the 
dearest  interests  of  his  clients  were  intrusted,  a  spy  clothed 
with  an  inviolable  character.    Instead  of  consulting,  by  a 
reserved  maimer  and  ambiguous  style,  the  dignity  of  those 
whom  he  represented,  he  was  to  plunge  into  all  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  at  which  he  resided,  to  discover  and  flatter  every 
weainess  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  fevonrite  who  goyemed 
the  prince,  and  of  the  lacquey  who  governed  the  favourite. 
He  was  to  compliment  the  mistress  and  bribe  the  confessor, 
to  panegyrize  or  supplicate,  to  laugh  or  weep,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  every  caprice,  to  lull  every  suspicion,  to  treasure 
every  hint,  to  be  every  thing,  to  observe  every  thing,  to  en- 
dure every  thing.    High  as  the  art  of  political  intrigue  had 
been  carried  in  Italy,  these  were  times  which  required  it  alL 
On  these   arduous   errands   MachjaveUi  was  frequently 
employed.    He  was  sent  to  treat  with  the  King  of  the  Bo- 
mans  and  with  the  Duke  of  Yalentinois.     He  was  twice 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Borne,  and  thrice  at  that  of 
France.    In  these  missions,  and  in  several  others  of  inferior 
importance,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity.    His 
despatches  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
collections  extant.    The  narratives  are  clear  and  agreeably 
written ;  the  remarks  on  men  and  things  clever  and  judicious. 
The  conversations  are  reported  in  a  spirited  and  character- 
istic manner.    We  find  ourselves  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  men  who,  during  twenty  eventful  years,  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Europe.     Their  wit  and  their  folly,  their  fretfdl- 
ness  and  their  merriment,  are  exposed  to  us.    We  are  ad- 
mitted to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to  watch  their  familiar 
gestures.     It  is  interesting  and  curious  to  recognise,  in  cir- 
cnmstances  which  elude  the  notice  of  historians,  the  feeble 
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violence  and  shallow  cunning  of  Lonis  the  Twelfth;  the 
bustling  insignificance  of  MaTiTnilian,  cursed  with  an  impo- 
tent pmriencj  for  renown,  rash  yet  timid,  obstinate  yet  fickle, 
always  in  a  hurry,  yet  always  too  late ;  the  fierce  and  haughty 
energy  which  gave  dignity  to  the  eccentricities  of  Julius ; 
the  soft  and  graceful  manners  which  masked  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  Csesar  Borgia. 

We  have  mentioned  Caesar  Borgia.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  name  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
political  morality  of  Italy  was  so  strongly  personified,  par- 
tially blended  with  the  sterner  lineaments  of  the  Spanish 
character.  On  two  important  occasions  Machiayelli  was 
admitted  to  his  society ;  once,  at  the  moment  when  Ceesar's 
splendid  villany  achieved  its  most  signal  triumph,  when  he 
caught  in  one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow  all  his  most  for- 
midable rivals ;  and  again  when,  exhausted  by  disease  and 
overwhelmed  by  nuBfortunes,  which  no  human  prudence  could 
have  averted,  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  deadliest  enemy  of 
his  house.  These  interviews  between  the  greatest  speculative 
and  the  greatest  practical  statesman  of  the  age  are  fiiUy  de- 
scribed in  the  Correspondence,  and  form  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it.  From  some  passages  in  The  Prince, 
and  perhaps  also  fi*om  some  indistinct  traditions,  several 
writers  have  supposed  a  connection  between  those  remark- 
able men  much  closer  than  ever  existed.  The  Envoy  has 
even  been  accused  of  prompting  the  crimes  of  the  artful  and 
merciless  tyrant.  But  from  the  official  documents  it  is  clear 
that  their  intercourse,  though  ostensibly  amicable,  was  in 
reality  hostile.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
imagination  of  Machiavelli  was  strongly  impressed,  and  his 
speculations  on  government  coloured,  by  the  observations 
which  he  made  on  the  singular  character  and  equally  sin- 
gular fortunes  of  a  man  who  under  such  disadvantages  had 
achieved  such  exploits ;  who,  when  sensuality,  varied  through 
innumerable  forms,  could  no  longer  stimulate  his  sated  mind, 
found  a  more  powerful  and  durable  excitement  in  the  intense 
thirst  of  empire  and  revenge ;  who  emerged  firom  the  sloth 
and  luxury  of  the  Boman  purple  the  first  prince  and  general 
of  the  age ;  who,  trained  in  an  unwarlike  profession,  formed 
a  gallant  army  out  of  the  dregs  of  an  unwarlike  people; 
who,  after  acquiring  sovereignty  by  destroying  his  enemies, 
acquired  popularity  by  destroying  his  tools ;  who  had  begun 
to  employ  for  the  most  salutary  ends  the  power  which  he  had 
attained  by  the  most  atrocious  means ;  who  tolerated  within 
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the  sphere  of  his  iron  despotism  no  plunderer  or  oppressor 
but  himself;  and  who  fell  at  last  amidst  the  mingled  curses 
and  regrets  of  a  people  of  whom  his  genins  had  been  the 
wonder,  and  might  have  been  the  salvation.  Some  of  those 
crimes  of  Borgia  which  to  us  appear  the  most  odions  would 
not,  from  causes  which  we  have  already  considered,  have 
struck  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  equal  horror. 
Patriotic  feeling  also  might  induce  Machiavelli  to  look  with 
some  indulgence  and  regret  on  the  memory  of  the  only 
leader  who  could  haye  defended  the  independence  of  Italy 
against  the  confederate  spoilers  of  Cambray. 

On  this  subject  Machiavelli  felt  most  strongly.  Indeed 
the  ezpxdsion  of  the  foreign  tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of 
that  golden  age  which  had 'preceded  the  irruption  of  Charles 
the  Eighth,  were  projects  which,  at  that  time,  fiuscinated  aU 
the  master-spirits  of  Italy.  The  magnificent  vision  delighted 
the  great  but  ill-regulated  mind  of  Julius.  It  divided  with 
manuscripts  and  sauces,  painters  and  Mcons,  the  attention 
of  the  frivolous  Leo.  It  prompted  the  generous  treason  of 
Morone.  It  imparted  a  transient  energy  to  the  feeble  mind 
and  body  of  the  last  Sforza.  It  excited  for  one  moment  an 
honest  ambition  in  the  &Ise  heart  of  Pescara.  Ferocity  and 
insolence  were  not  among  the  vices  of  the  national  character. 
To  the  discriminating  cruelties  of  politicians,  committed  for 
great  ends  on  select  victims,  the  moral  code  of  the  Italians 
was  too  indulgent.  But  though  they  might  have  recourse  to 
barbarity  as  an  expedient^  they  did  not  require  it  as  a  stimu- 
lant. They  turned  with  loathing  from  the  atrocity  of  the 
strangers  who  seemed  to  love  blood  for  its  own  sake,  who, 
not  content  with  subjugating,  were  impatient  to  destroy,  who 
found  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  razing  magnificent  cities,  cutting 
the  throats  of  enemies  who  cried  for  quarter,  or  suffocating 
an  unarmed  population  by  thousands  in  the  caverns  to  which 
it  had  fled  for  safety.  Such  were  the  cruelties  which  daily 
excited  the  terror  and  disgust  of  a  people  among  whom,  till 
lately,  the  worst  that  a  soldier  had  to  fear  in  a  pitched  battle 
was  ihe  loss  of  his  horse  and  the  expense  of  his  ransom. 
The  swinish  intemperance  of  Switzerland,  the  wolfish  avarice 
of  Spain,  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  French,  indulged  in 
violation  of  hospitality,  of  decency,  of  love  itself,  the  wanton 
inhumanity  which  was  common  to  all  the  invaders,  had  made 
them  objects  of  deadly  hatred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pen- 
insula. The  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
centuries  of  prosperity  and  repose  was  rapidly  melting  away. 
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The  intellectaal  snperiority  of  the  oppressed  people  onlj 
rendered  them  more  keenly  sensible  of  their  political  degra- 
dation. Literature  and  taste,  indeed,  still  disgxiised  with 
a  flush  of  hectic  loveliness  and  brilliancy  the  ravages  of  an 
incnrable  decay.  The  iron  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  soul. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  eloquence  was  to  be  gagged, 
and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked,  when  the  harp  of  the  poet  was 
to  be  hnng  on  the  willows  of  Amo,  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
painter  to  forget  its  cunning.  Yet  a  discerning  eye  might 
even  then  have  seen  that  genius  and  learning  would  not  long 
survive  the  state  of  things  from  which  they  had  sprung,  and 
that  the  great  men  whose  talents  gave  lustre  to  that  melan- 
choly period  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  happier 
days,  and  would  leave  no  successors  behind  them.  The  times 
which  shine  with  the  greatest  splendour  in  literary  history 
are  not  always  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is  most  in- 
debted. Of  this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  comparing  the 
generation  which  follows  them  with  that  which  had  preceded 
them.  The  first  fruits  which  are  reaped  under  a  bad  system 
often  spring  from  seed  sown  under  a  good  one.  Thus  it  was, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  Augustan  age.  Thus  it  was  with 
Qie  age  of  Saphael  and  Ariosto,  of  Aldus  and  Yida. 

Machiavelli  deeply  regretted  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
and  clearly  discerned  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was  the 
military  system  of  the  Italian  people  which  had  extinguished 
their  value  and  discipline,  and  left  their  wealth  an  easy  prey 
to  every  foreign  plunderer.  The  Secretary  projected  a  scheme 
aJike  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  intellect,  for  abo- 
lishing the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  and  for  organiziEig  a 
national  militia. 

The  exertions  which  he  made  to  effect  this  great  object 
ought  alone  to  rescue  his  name  from  obloquy.  Though  his 
situation  and  his  habits  were  pacific,  he  studied  with  intense 
assiduity  the  theory  of  war.  He  made  himself  master  of  aU 
its  detaUs.  The  Florentine  government  entered  into  his  views. 
A  council  of  war  was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed.  The 
indefatigable  minister  flew  fr*om  place  to  place  in  order  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  times  were,  in 
some  respects,  favourable  to  the  experiment.  The  system 
of  military  tactics  had  undergone  a  great  revolution.  The 
cavahy  was  no  longer  considered  as  forming  the  strength  of 
an  army.  The  hours  which  a  citizen  could  spare  from  his 
ordinary  employments,  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  femi- 
liarise  him  with  the  exercise  of  a  man-at-arms,  might  render 
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him  an  nseftil  foot-soldier.    The  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke,  of 
phmder,  massacre,  and  conflagration,  might  have  conquered 
that  repugnance  to  military  pursuits  which  both  the  industry 
and  the  idleness  of  great  towns  commonly  generate.    For  a 
time  the  scheme  promised  well.     The  new  troops  acquitted 
themselyes  respectably  in  the  field.    Machiayelli  looked  with 
parental  rapture  on  the  success  of  his  plan,  and  began  to  hope 
that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once  more  be  formidable  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bhine.    But  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune came  on  before  the  barriers  which  should  have  with- 
stood it  were  prepared.     For  a  time,  indeed,  Florence  might 
be  considered  as  peculiarly  fortunate.     Famine  and  sword 
and  pestilence  had  devastated  the  fertile  plains  and  stately 
cities  of  the  Fo.    All  the  curses  denounced  of  old  against 
Tyre  seemed  to  haye  Mien  on  Venice.    Her  merchants  already 
stood  a&x  off,  lamenting  for  their  great  city.     The  time 
seemed  near  when  the  sea-weed  should  oyergrow  her  silent 
Bialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  her  deserted 
arsenaL    Naples  had  been  four  times  conquered  and  recon- 
quered by  tyrants  equally  indifferent  to  its  welfare,   and 
equally  greedy  for  its  spoils.    Florence,  as  yet,  had  only  to 
endure  degradation  and  extortion,  to  submit  to  the  mandates 
of  foreign  powers,  to  buy  over  and  over  again,  at  an  enormous 
price,  what  was  already  justly  her  own,  to  return  thanks  for 
being  wronged,  and  to  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right. 
She  was  at  length  deprived  of  the  blessings  even  of  this  infa- 
mous and  servile  repose.    Her  military  and  political  institu- 
tions were  swept  away  together.    The  Medici  returned,  in 
the  train  of  foreign  invaders,  from  their  long  exile.     The 
policy  of  Machiavelli  was  abandoned;  and  his  public  services 
were  requited  with  poverty,  imprisonment  and  torture. 

The  fallen  statesman  still  clung  to  his  project  with  un- 
abated ardour.  With  the  view  of  vindicating  it  from  some 
popular  objections  and  of  refating  some  prevailing  errors  on 
the  subject  of  military  science,  he  wrote  his  seven  books  on 
the  Art  of  War.  This  excellent  work  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  a  powerfrd  nobleman  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  and  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  service  of 
the  Eing  of  Spain.  Colonna  visits  Florence  on  his  way  from 
Lombardy  to  his  own  domains.  He  is  invited  to  meet  some 
friends  at  the  house  of  Cosimo  BuceUai,  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complished young  man,  whose  early  death  Machiavelli 
feelhigly  deplores.    Afber  partaking  of  an  elegant  entertain- 
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ment,  they  retire  from  the  heat  into  the  most  shady  recesses 
of  the  garden.  Fabrizio  is  stmck  by  the  sight  of  some 
uncommon  plants.  Oosimo  says  tdat,  though  rare,  in  modem 
days,  they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  authors, 
and  that  his  grand£a;ther,  like  many  other  Italians,  amused 
himself  with  practising  the  ancient  methods  of  gardening. 
Fabrizio  expresses  his  regret  that  those  who,  in  later  times, 
affected  the  manners  of  the  old  Bomans  shonld  select  for  imi- 
tation the  most  trifling  pursuits.  This  leads  to  a  conversation 
on  the  decline  of  military  discipline  and  on  the  best  means  of 
restoring  it.  The  institution  of  the  Florentine  militia  is  ably 
defended;  and  several  improvements  are  soggested  in  the 
details. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at  thsfi;  time,  regarded 
as  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  The  Swiss  battalion  consisted 
of  pikemen,  and  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalanx* 
The  Spaniards,  like  the  soldiers  of  Bome,  were  armed  with 
the  sword  and  the  shield.  The  victories  of  Flamininns  and 
^milius  over  the  Macedonian  kings  seem  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  weapons  used  by  the  legions.  The  same 
experiment  had  been  recently  tried  with  the  same  result  at 
the  battle  of  Bavenna,  one  of  those  tremendous  days  into 
which  human  folly  and  wickedness  compress  the  whole  devas- 
tation of  a  &mine  or  a  plague.  In  that  memorable  conflict, 
the  infantry  of  Arragon,  the  old  companions  of  Gonsalvo, 
deserted  by  all  their  allies,  hewed  a  passage  through  the 
thickest  of  the  imperial  pikes,  and  effected  an  unbroken 
retreat,  in  the  &ce  of  the  gendarmerie  of  De  Foix,  and  the 
renowned  artillery  of  Este.  Fabrizio,  or  rather  Machiavelli, 
proposes  to  combine  the  two  systems,  to  arm  the  foremost 
lines  with  the  pike  for  the  purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry,  and 
those  in  the  rear  with  the  sword,  as  being  a  weapon  better 
adapted  for  every  other  purpose.  Throughout  the  work,  the 
author  expresses  the  highest  admiration  of  the  military  science 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
Tna.ximfl  which  had  been  in  vogue  amongst  the  Italian  com- 
manders of  the  preceding  generation.  He  prefers  infemtry  to 
cavalry,  and  fortifled  camps  to  fortified  towns.  He  is  inclined 
to  substitute  rapid  movements  and  decisive  engagements  for 
the  languid  and  dilatory  operations  of  his  countrymen.  He 
attaches  very  little  importance  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  think  that  it  ought  scarcely  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  mode  of  arming  or  of  disposing  troops. 
The  general  testimony  of  hislorians,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems 
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to  prove  that  the  ill-constructed  and  ill-served  artillery  of 
those  times,  though  TiseM  in  a  siege,  was  of  little  value  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Of  the  tactics  of  MachiaveUi  we  will  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion :  but  we  are  certain  that  his  book  is  most  able  and 
interesting.  As  a  commentary  on  the  history  of  his  times,  it 
is  invaluable.  The  ingenuity,  the  grace,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  the  style,  and  the  eloquence  and  animation  of  particular 
passages,  must  give  pleasure  even  to  readers  who  take  no 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Prince  and  the  Discourses  on  Livy  were  written  after 
the  &11  of  the  Bepublian  Government.  The  former  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Young  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  disgusted  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer  far 
more  than  the  doctrines  which  have  rendered  the  name  of 
the  work  odious  in  later  times.  It  was  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  political  apostasy.  The  fact  however  seems  to  have 
been  that  MachiaveUi,  despairing  of  the  liberty  of  Florence, 
WM  inclined  to  support  any  goremment  which  might  pre- 
serve  her  independence.  The  interval  which  separated  a 
democracy  and  a  despotism,  Soderini  and  Lorenzo,  seemed 
to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  difference  between  the 
former  and  the  present  state  of  Italy,  between  the  security, 
the  opulence,  and  the  repose  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  her 
native  rulers,  and  the  misery  in  which  she  had  been  plunged 
since  the  fetal  year  in  which  the  first  foreign  tyrant  had  de- 
scended from  the  Alps.  The  noble  and  pathetic  exhortation 
with  which  The  Prince  concludes  shows  how  strongly  the 
writer  felt  upon  this  subject. 

The  Prince  traces  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  man,  the 
Discourses  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  people.  The  same 
principles  on  which,  in  the  former  work,  the  elevation  of  an 
individual  is  explained,  are  applied  in  the  latter,  to  the 
longer  duration  and  more  complex  interest  of  a  society.  To 
a  modem  statesnmn  the  form  of  the  Discourses  may  appear 
to  be  puerile.  In  truth  Livy  is  not  an  historian  on  whom 
implicit  reliance  can  be  placed,  even  in  cases  where  he  must 
have  possessed  considerable  means  of  information.  And  the 
first  Decade,  to  which  MachiaveUi  has  confined  himself,  is 
scarcely  entitied  to  more  credit  than  our  Chronicle  of  British 
Kings  who  reigned  before  the  Boman  invasion.  But  the  com- 
mentator is  indebted  to  Livy  for  Uttle  more  than  a  few  texts 
which  he  might  as  easily  have  extracted  from  the  Vulgate  or 
the  Decameron.    The  whole  train  of  thought  is  originaL 
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On  the  peculiar  immorality  wliicli  lias  rendered  The  Prince 
nnpopnlar,  and  which  is  ahnost  eqnallj  discernible  in  the  Dis- 
courses, we  have  abeady  given  our  opinion  at  length.  We 
have  attempted  to  show  that  it  belonged  rather  to  the  age 
than  to  the  man,  that  it  was  a  partial  taint,  and  by  no  means 
implied  general  depravity.  We  cannot  however  deny  that  it 
is  a  great  blemish,  and  that  it  considerably  diminishes  the 
pleasure  which,  in  other  respects,  those  works  must  afford  to 
every  intelligent  mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  healthful  and 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  understanding  than  that  which 
these  works  indicate.  The  qualities  of  the  active  and  the 
contemplative  statesman  appear  to  have  been  blended  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  into  a  rare  and  exquisite  harmony.  His 
skill  in  the  details  of  business  had  not  been  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  his  general  powers.  It  had  not  rendered  his  mind 
less  comprehensive ;  but  it  had  served  to  correct  his  specu- 
lations, and  to  impart  to  them  that  vivid  and  practical  cha- 
racter which  so  widely  distinguishes  them  from  the  vague 
theories  of  most  political  philosophers. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows  that  nothing  is 
BO  useless  as  a  general  maxim.  If  it  b^  very  moral  and  very 
true,  it  may  serve  for  a  copy  to  a  charity-boy.  If,  like  those 
of  Bochefoucault,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsical,  it  may  make 
an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay.  But  few  indeed  of  the  many 
wise  apophthegms  which  have  been  uttered,  from  the  time 
of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Eichard,  have 
prevented  a  single  foolish  action.  We  give  the  highest  and 
the  most  peculiar  praise  to  the  precepts  of  Machiavelli  when 
we  say  that  they  may  frequently  be  of  real  use  in  regulating 
conduct,  not  so  much  because  they  are  more  just  or  more 
profound  than  those  which  might  be  culled  from  other  au- 
thors, as  because  they  can  be  more  readily  applied  to  the 
problems  of  real  life. 

There  are  errors  in  these  works.  But  they  are  errors 
which  a  writer,  situated  like  Machiavelli,  could  scarcely 
avoid.  They  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  single  defect 
which  appears  to  us  to  pervade  his  whole  system.  In  his 
political  scheme,  the  means  had  been  more  deeply  considered 
than  the  ends.  The  great  principle,  that  societies  and  laws 
exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  simi  of  private 
happiness,  is  not  recognised  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
good  of  title  body,  distinct  from  the  good  of  the  members, 
and  sometimes  hardly  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  mem- 
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bers,  seems  to  be  the  object  wbich  be  proposes  to  bimself. 
Of  all  political  fallacies,  lids  has  perhaps  had  the  widest  and 
the  most  mischievoiis  operation.    The  state  of  society  in  the 
little  commonwealths  of  Greece,  the  close  connection  and 
mntoal  dependence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  severity  of  the 
laws  of  war,  tended  to  enconrage  an  opinion  which,  nnder 
such  circnmstances,  conld  hardly  be  called  erroneous.     The 
interests  of  every  individual  were  inseparably  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  state.    An  invasion  destroyed  his  corn-fields  and 
vineyards,  drove  him  from  his  home,  and  compelled  him  to 
encounter  all  the  hardslups  of  a  military  life.    A  treaty  of 
peace  restored  him  to  security  and  comfort.     A  victory 
doubled  the  number  of  his  slaves.    A  defeat  perhaps  made 
him  a  slave  himself.    When  Pericles,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  told  the  Athenians,  that,  if  their  country  triumphed, 
their  private  losses  would  speedily  be  repaired,  but  that,  if 
their  arms  failed  of  success,  every  individual  amongst  them 
would  probably  be  rained,  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth* 
He  spoke  to  men  whom  the  tribute  of  vanquished  cities  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing,  with  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  on  whom  the  greatness 
of  their  country  conferred  rank,  and  before  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  less  prosperous  communities  trembled ;  to  men  who, 
in  case  of  a  change  in  the  public  fortunes,  would,  at  least,  be 
deprived  of  every  comfort  and  every  distinction  which  tiiey 
enjoyed.    To  be  butchered  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  city, 
to  be  dragged  in  chains  to  a  slavemarket,  to  see  one  child 
torn  from  them  to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  Sicily,  and  another 
to  goard  the  ha.Ta>ni8  of  Persepolis,  these  were  the  frequent 
and  probable  consequences  of  national  calamities.    Hence, 
among  the  Greeks,  patriotism  became  a  governing  principle, 
or  rather  an  ungovernable  passion.    Their  legislators  and 
their  philosophers  took  it  for  granted  that,  in  providing  for 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  state,  they  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  the  happiness  of  the  people.     The  writers  of  the 
Soman  empire  lived  under  despots,  into  whose  dominion  a 
hundred  nations  were  melted  down,  and  whose  gardens  would 
have  covered  the  little  commonwealths  of  Phlius  and  Plateea. 
Yet  they  continued  to  employ  the  same  language,  and  to  cant 
about  llie  duty  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  a  country  to 
which  they  owed  nothing. 

Causes  similar  to  those  which  had  influenced  the  disposition 
of  the  Greeks  operated  powerfully  on  the  less  vigorous  and 
daring  character  of  the  Italians.  The  Italians,  like  the  Greeks, 
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were  members  of  small  commnmities.  Every  man  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  wel&re  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
a  partaker  in  its  wealth  and  its  poyerty,  in  its  glory  and  its 
shame.  In  the  age  of  Machiavelli  this  was  peculiarly  the 
case.  Public  events  had  produced  an  immense  sum  of  misery 
to  private  citizens.  The  Northern  invaders  had  brought  want 
to  their  boards,  infamy  to  their  beds,  fire  to  their  roofs,  and 
the  knife  to  their  throats.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  who 
lived  in  times  like  these  should  overrate  the  importance  of 
those  measures  by  which  a  nation  is  rendered  formidable  to 
its  neighbours,  and  undervalue  those  which  make  it  pros- 
perous within  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  political  treatises  of 
Machiavelli  than  the  &imess  of  mind  which  they  indicate. 
It  appears  where  the  author  is  in  the  wrong,  almost  as 
strongly  as  where  he  is  in  the  right.  He  never  advances  a 
false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or  splendid,  because  he  can 
clothe  it  in  a  happy  phrase,  or  defend  it  by  an  ingenious  so- 
phism. His  errors  are  at  once  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  They  evidently  were 
not  sought  out ;  they  lay  in  his  way,  and  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  Such  mistakes  must  necessarily  be  committed  by 
early  speculators  in  every  science. 

In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  compare  The  Prince  and  the 
Discourses  with  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  Montesquieu  enjoys* 
perhaps,  a  mder  celebrity  than  any  poUtical  miter  of  modem 
Europe.  Something  he  doubtless  owes  to  his  merit,  but  much 
more  to  his  fortune.  He  had  the  good  luck  of  a  Valentine. 
He  caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of  political  and  religious 
bigotry ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  became  a  fiEivourite.  The 
English,  at  iliat  time,  considered  a  Frenchman  who  talked 
about  constitutional  checks  and  fundamental  laws  as  a  pro- 
digy not  less  astonishing  than  the  learned  pig  or  the  musical 
infant.  Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  effect^  indifferent 
to  truth,  eager  to  build  a  system,  but  careless  of  collecting 
those  materials  out  of  which  alone  a  sound  and  durable  system 
can  be  built,  the  lively  President  constructed  theories  as  ra- 
pidly and  as  slightly  as  card-houses,  no  sooner  projected  than 
completed,  no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away,  no  sooner 
blown  away  than  forgotten.  Machiavelli  errs  only  because 
his  experience,  acquired  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  society, 
could  not  always  enable  him  to  calculate  the  effect  of  institu- 
tions differing  from  those  of  which  he  had  observed  the  opera- 
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lion.  Montesqtiieti  errs,  because  he  has -a  fine  thing  to  saj, 
and  is  resolyed  to  say  it.  If  the  phsmomena  which  lie  before 
him  will  not  suit  his  purpose,  all  history  must  be  ransacked. 
K  nothing  established  by  authentic  testimony  can  be  racked 
or  chipped  to  suit  his  IWostean  hypothesis,  he  px.tsnp^th 
some  monstrous  &ble  about  Siam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told 
by  writers  compared  with  whom  Lucian  and  Gulliver  were 
veracious,  liars  by  a  double  right,  as  travellers  and  Jesuits. 

Propriety  of  thought,  and  propriety  of  diction,  are  commonly 
found  together.  Obscurityand  affectation  are  the  two  greatest 
&nlt8  of  style.  Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs 
from  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  the  same  wish  to  dazzle  at  any 
cost  which  produces  affectation  in  the  manner  of  a  writer,  is 
likely  to  produce  sophistry  in  his  reasonings.  The  judicious 
and  candid  mind  of  Machiavelli  shows  itself  in  his  luminous, 
manly,  and  polished  language.  The  style  of  Montesquieu,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicates  in  every  page  a  lively  and  ingenious, 
but  an  xmsound  mind.  Every  trick  of  expression,  from  the 
mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle  to  the  flippancy  of  a 
Parisian  coxcom.b^  is  employed  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  some 
positions,  and  the  triteness  of  others.  Absurdities  are  bright- 
ened into  epigrams ;  truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  the  strongest  eye  can  sustain  the  glare 
with  which  some  parts  are  illuminated,  or  penetrate  the  shade 
in  which  others  are  concealed. 

The  political  works  of  Machiavelli  derive  a  peculiar  interest 
frt>m  the  mournful  earnestness  which  he  manifests  whenever 
he  touches  on  topics  connected  with  the  calamities  of  his  na- 
tive land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  situation  more  pain- 
ful than  that  of  a  great  man,  condemned  to  watch  the  linger- 
ing agony  of  an  exhausted  country,  to  tend  it  during  the 
alternate  fits  of  stupefSEtction  and  raving  which  precede  its 
dissolution,  and  to  see  the  symptoms  of  vitality  disappear  one 
by  one,  till  nothing  is  left  but  coldness,  darkness,  and  corrup- 
tion. To  this  joyless  and  thankless  duty  was  Machiavelli 
called.  In  the  energetic  language  of  the  prophet,  he  was 
*^  mad  for  the  sight  of  his  eyes  which  he  saw,''  disunion  in 
the  council,  effeminacy  in  the  camp,  liberty  extingniished, 

coxnmerce  decay^^*l«™^  hoBour^^omed,  L  enl^tened 
and  flourishing  people  given  over  to  the  ferocity  of  ignorant 
savages.  Though  his  opinions  had  not  escaped  tiie  contagion 
of  that  political  immorality  which  was  common  among  his 
countrymen,  his  natural  disposition  seems  to  have  been  rather 
stem  and  impetuous  than  pliant  and  artful.    When  the  misery 
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and  degradation  of  Florence  and  the  fonl  outrage  wUcIi  he 
had  himself  sustained  recnr  to  his  mind,  the  smooth  craft  of 
his  profession  and  his  nation  is  exchanged  for  the  honest  bit- 
terness of  scorn  and  anger.  He  speaks  like  one  sick  of  the 
calamitons  times  and  abject  people  among  whom  his  lot  is 
cast.  He  pines  for  the  strength  and  glory  of  ancient  Borne, 
for  the  fasces  of  Brutus  and  the  sword  of  Scipio,  the  grayity 
of  the  cumle  chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp  of  the  triumphal 
sacrifice.  He  seems  to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  when 
eight  hundred  thousand  Italian  warriors  sprung  to  arms  at 
the  rumour  of  a  G^allic  invasion.  He  breathes  all  the  spirit 
of  those  intrepid  and  haughty  senators  who  forgot  the  dearest 
ties  of  nature  in  the  claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  elephants  and  on  the  gold  of  Fyrrhus,  and  lis- 
tened with  unaltered  composure  to  the  tremendous  tidings  of 
Cannse.  Like  an  ancient  temple  deformed  by  the  barbarous 
architecture  of  a  later  age,  his  character  acquires  an  interest 
from  the  very  circumstances  which  debase  it.  The  original 
proportions  are  rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast  which 
they  present  to  the  mean  and  incongruous  additions. 

The  influence  of  the  sentiments  which  we  hare  described 
was  not  apparent  in  his  writings  alone.  His  enthusiasm, 
barred  from  the  career  which  it  would  have  selected  for  itself, 
seems  to  have  found  a  vent  in  desperate  levity.  He  enjoyed  a 
vindictive  pleasure  in  outraging  the  opinions  of  a  society 
which  he  despised.  He  became  careless  of  the  decencies  which 
were  expected  from  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  in  the 
literary  and  political  world.  The  sarcastic  bitterness  of  his  con- 
versation disgusted  those  who  were  more  inclined  to  accuse  his 
licentiousness  than  their  own  degeneracy,  and  who  were  unable 
to  conceive  the  streng^  of  those  emotions  which  are  concealed 
by  the  jests  of  the  wretched,  and  by  the  follies  of  the  wise. 

The  historical  works  of  Machiavelli  still  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  life  of  Castruccio  Castracani  will  occupy  us  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  would  scarcely  have  demanded  our  notice 
had  it  not  attracted  a  much  greater  share  of  public  attention 
than  it  deserves.  Few  books,  indeed,  could  be  more  interesting 
than  a  careful  and  judicious  account,  from  such  a  pen,  of  the 
illustrious  Prince  of  Lucca^  the  most  eminent  of  those  Italian 
chiefs  who,  like  Pisistratus  and  Gelon,  acquired  a  power  felt 
rather  than  seen,  and  resting,  not  on  law  or  on  prescription, 
but  on  the  public  fkvour  and  on  their  great  personal  qualities. 
Such  a  work  would  exhibit  to  us  the  real  nature  of  that  species 
of  sovereignty,  so  singular  and  so  often  misunderstood,  which 
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the  Greeks  denominated  tyranny,  and  which,  modified  in  some 
degree  by  the  feudal  system,  reappeared  in  the  commonwealths 
of  Lombardy  and  Tascany.  But  this  little  composition  of 
Machiavelli  is  in  no  sense  a  history.  It  has  no  pretensions  to 
fidelity.  It  is  a  trifle,  and  not  a  very  successful  trifle.  It  is 
scarccdy  more  authentic  than  the  novel  of  Belphegor,  and  is 
very  much  duller. 

The  last  great  work  of  this  illustrious  man  was  the  history 
of  his  natire  city.  It  was  written  by  command  of  the  Pope, 
who,  as  chief  of  tiie  house  of  Medici,  was  at  that  time  sovereign 
of  Florence.  The  characters  of  Cosmo,  of  Piero,  and  of  Lorenzo, 
are,  however,  treated  with  a  fireedom  and  impartiality  equally 
honourable  to  the  writer  and  to  the  patron.  The  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  dependence,  the  bread  which  is  more  bitter 
than  every  other  food,  the  stairs  which  are  more  painful  than 
every  other  ascent,  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli. 
The  most  corrupting  post  in  a  corrupting  profession  had  not 
depraved  the  generous  heart  of  Clement. 

The  History  does  not  appear  to  be  the  firuit  of  much  industry 
or  research.  It  is  unquestionably  inaccurate.  But  it  is  ele- 
gant, lively,  and  picturesque,  beyond  any  other  in  the  Italian 
language.  The  reader,  we  believe,  carries  away  from  it  a 
more  vivid  and  a  more  faithfol  impression  of  the  national 
character  and  manners  than  from  more  correct  accounts. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient  than 
to  modem  literature.  It  is  in  the  style,  not  of  Davila  and 
Clarendon,  but  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus.  The  classical  his- 
tories may  almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  fact.  The 
relatioQ  is,  no  doubt,  in  aU  its  principal  points,  strictiy  true. 
But  the  numerous  littie  incidents  which  heighten  the  interest, 
the  words,  the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidentiy  furnished  by 
the  imagination  of  the  author.  The  &49hion  of  later  times  is 
different.  A  more  exact  narrative  is  given  by  the  writer.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  more  exact  notions  are  conveyedto 
the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are  perhaps  those  in  which 
there  is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricature,  and  we  are  not  certain, 
that  the  best  histories  are  not  those  in  which  a  littie  of  the 
exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously  employed. 
Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ;  but  much  is  gained  in  effect. 
The  fainter  lines  are  neglected ;  but  the  great  characteristic 
features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  for  ever. 

The  History  terminates  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici. 
Machiavelli  had,  it  seems,  intended  to  continue  his  narrative 
to  a  later  period.    But  his  death  prevented  the  execution  of 
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his  design ;  and  the  melancholy  task  of  recording  the  deso* 
lation  and  shame  of  Italy  dcYolved  on  Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement  of 
the  last  struggle  for  Florentine  liberty.  Soon  after  his  death 
monarchy  was  finally  established,  not  such  a  monarchy  as  that 
of  which  Cosmo  had  laid  the  foundations  deep  in  the  institu- 
tions and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  which  Lorenzo  had 
embellished  with  the  trophies  of  every  science  and  every  art; 
but  a  loathsome  tyranny,  proud  and  mean,  cruel  and  feeble, 
bigotted  and  lascivious.  The  character  of  Machiavelli  was 
hateful  to  the  new  masters  of  Italy ;  and  those  parts  of  his 
theory  which  were  in  strict  accordance  with  their  own  daily 
practice  afforded  a  pretext  for  blackening  hia  memory.  His 
works  were  misrepresented  by  the  learned,  misconstrued  by 
the  ignorant,  censured  by  the  church,  abused  with  all  the 
rancour  of  simulated  virtue,  by  the  tools  of  a  base  govern- 
ment, and  the  priests  of  a  baser  superstition.  The  name  of 
the  man  whose  genius  had  illuminated  all  the  dark  places  of 
policy,  and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom  an  oppressed  people 
had  owed  their  last  chance  of  emancipation  and  revenge, 
passed  into  a  proverb  of  infamy.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  his  bones  lay  undistinguished.  At  length,  an  English 
nobleman  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  greatest  statesman  of 
Florence.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Oroce  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  contemplated  with  reverence 
by  all  who  can  distinguish  the  virtues  of  agreat  mind  through 
the  corruptions  of  a  degenerate  age,  and  which  will  be  ap- 
proached with  still  deeper  homage  when  the  object  to  which 
his  public  life  was  devoted  shall  be  attained,  when  the  foreign 
yoke  shall  be  broken,  when  a  second  Procida  shall  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Naples,,  when  a  happier  Bienzi  shall  restore  the 
good  estate  of  Bome,  when  the  streets  of  Florence  and  Bologna 
shall  agaan  resound  with  their  ancient  war-cry,  Popolo; 
popolo;  mnma/noiUrcmml 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Drtden.    In  2  yoltiines.     Uiiiyersity 

Edition.    London,  1826. 

The  public  Yoice  has  assigned  to  Diyden  the  first  place  in 
the  second  rank  of  onr  poets, — ^no  mean  station  in  a  table 
of  inteUectoal  precedency  so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is 
allowed  that,  even  of  the  few  who  were  his  superiors  in 
genius,  none  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  permanent 
influence  on  the  national  habits  of  thought  and  expression* 
His  life  was  commensurate  with  the  period  during  which  a 
great  revolution  in  the  public  taste  was  effected ;  and  in  that 
revolution  he  played  the  part  of  Cromwell.  By  unscrupulously 
taking  the  lead  in  its  wildest  excesses,  he  obtained  the  ab- 
solute guidance  of  it.  By  trampling  on  laws,  he  acquired  the 
authority  of  a  legislator.  By  signalising  himself  as  the  most 
daring  and  irreverent  of  rebels,  he  raised  himself  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  recognised  prince.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
the  most  frantic  outrages.  He  terminated  it  in  the  repose  of 
established  sovereignty, — ^the  author  of  a  new  code,  the  root 
of  a  new  dynasty. 

Of  Dryden,  however,  as  of  almost  every  man  who  has  been 
distinguished  either  in  the  literary  or  in  the  political  world, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  depended  less  on  his  personal  qualities 
than  on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Those  who 
have  read  history  with  discrimination  know  the  fallacy  of 
those  panegyrics  and  invectives  which  represent  individuals  as 
effecting  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolutions,  subverting 
established  systems,  and  imprinting  a  new  character  on  their 
age.  The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  superstitious  crowd  supposes.  But  the 
same  feelings  which  in  ancient  Bome  produced  the  apotheosis 
of  a  popular  emperor,  and  in  modem  Bome  the  canonisation 
of  a  devout  prelate,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion  which 
furnishes  them  with  something  to  adore.     By  a'  law  of  associa- 
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tion,  from  the  operation  of  whicli  even  minds  the  most  strictly 
regulated  by  reason  are  not  wholly  exempt,  misery  disposes  ns 
to  hatred,  and  happiness  to  Ioyo,  although  there  may  be  no 
person  to  whom  our  misery  or  our  happiness  can  be  ascribed. 
The  peeyishness  of  an  invalid  vents  itself  even  on  those  who 
alleviate  his  pain.  The  good  humour  of  a  man  elated  by 
success  often  displays  itself  towards  enemies.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  feelings  of  pleasnre  and  admiration,  to  which 
the  contemplation  of  great  events  gives  birth,  make  an  object 
where  they  do  not  find  it.  Thus,  nations  descend  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  worship  stocks  and  reptiles 
— Sacheverells  and  Wilkeses.  They  even  fall  prostrate  before 
a  deity  to  which  they  have  themselves  given  the  form  which 
commands  their  veneration,  and  which,  unless  fashioned  by 
them,  would  have  remained  a  shapeless  block.  They  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  what  they  have 
themselves  created.  For,  in  £a.ct,  it  is  the  age  that  forms  the 
man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age.  Great  minds  do  indeed 
re-act  on  the  society  which  has  made  them  what  they  are ;  but 
they  only  pay  witii  interest  what  they  have  received.  We 
extol  Bacon,  and  sneer  at  Aquioas.  But,  if  their  situations 
had  been  changed.  Bacon  might  have  been  the  Angelical 
Doctor,  the  most  subtle  Aristotelian  of  the  schools;  the 
Dominican  might  have  led  forth  the  sciences  from  their  house 
of  bondage.  K  Lnther  had  been  bom  in  the  tenth  century, 
he  would  have  effected  no  reformation.  If  he  had  never  been 
bom  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  sixteenth  century  could  not 
have  elapsed  without  a  great  schism  in  the  chnrch.  Voltaire, 
in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Ponrteenth,  would  probably  have 
been,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  of  that  time,  a  zealous 
Jansenist,  eminent  among  the  defenders  of  efficacious  grace, 
a  bitter  assailant  of  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
unreasonable  decisions  of  the  Sorbonne.  If  Pascal  had 
entered  on  his  literary  career  when  intelligence  was  more 
general,  and  abuses  at  the  same  time  more  flagrant,  when 
the  church  was  polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois,  the  court  dis- 
graced by  the  orgies  of  Canillac,  and  the  nation  sacrificed  to 
tibe  juggles  of  Law,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  a  dynasty  of 
harlots,  an  empty  treasury  and  a  crowded  harem,  an  army 
formidable  only  to  those  whom  it  should  have  protected,  a 
priesthood  just  religious  enough  to  be  intolerant,  he  might 
possibly,  like  every  man  of  genius  in  Prance,  have  imbibed 
extravagant  prejudices  against  monarchy  and  Christianity. 
The  wit  which  blasted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar — ^the  im- 
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passioned  eloquence  which  defended  the  sisters  of  Port  Boyal 
— the  intellectual  hardihood  which  was  not  beaten  down  even 
by  Papal  authority — might  have  raised  him  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  the  Philosophical  Church.  It  was  long  disputed 
whether  the  honour  of  inventing  the  method  of  Fluxions  be- 
longed to  Newton  or  to  Leibnitz.  It  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  these  great  men  made  the  same  discovery  at  the  same 
time.  Mathematical  science,  indeed,  had  then  reached  such 
a  point  that,  if  neither  of  them  had  ever  existed,  the  principle 
must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  some  person  within  a  few 
years.  So  in  our  own  time  the  doctrine  of  rent,  now  universally 
received  by  political  economists,  was  propounded,  ahnost  at 
the  same  moment,  by  two  writers  unconnected  with  each 
other.  Preceding  speculators  had  long  been  blundering 
round  about  it ;  and  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  missed 
much  longer  by  the  most  heedless  inquirer.  We  are  inclined 
to  thinl:  that,  with  respect  to  every  great  addition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has 
been  similar ;  that  without  Copernicus  we  should  have  been 
Copemicans, — ^that  without  Columbus  America  would  havD 
been  discovered, — ^that  without  Locke  we  should  have  possessed 
a  just  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  ideas.  Society  indeed 
has  its  great  men  and  its  little  men,  as  the  earth  has  its 
mountains  and  its  valleys.  But  the  inequalities  of  intellect, 
like  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so  small 
a  proportion  to  the  mass,  that,  in  calculating  its  great  revolu- 
tions, they  may  safely  be  neglected.  The  sun  illuminates  the 
hiUs,  while  it  is  stiU  below  the  horizon ;  and  truth  is  dis- 
covered by  the  highest  minds  a  little  before  it  becomes  mani- 
fest to  the  multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority. 
They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  a  light,  which,  with-* 
out  their  assistance,  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  visible  to  those 
who  lie  &r  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
laws  on  which  depend  the  progress  and  decline  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  iftsulpture,  operate  with  little  less  certain^  than 
those  which  regtOate  the  periodical  returns  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  fertility  and  barrenness.  Those  who  seem  to  lead  the 
public  taste  are,  in  general,  merely  outrunning  it  in  the 
direction  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursuing.  Without  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
merits  and  defects  of  Dryden  can  be  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. We  will^  therefore^  state  what  we  conceive  them 
to  be. 
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The  ages  in  which  the  master-pieces  of  imagination  liare 
been  produced  have  by  no  means  been  those  in  which  taste 
has  been  most  correct.  It  seems  that  the  creative  fibcnlty, 
and  the  critical  faculty y  cannot  exist  together  in  their  highest 
perfection.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not  difficult 
to  assign. 

It  is  true  that  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  take  a  machine 
to  pieces,  and  who  most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner  in 
which  all  its  wheels  and  springs  conduce  to  its  general  effect, 
will  be  the  man  most  competent  to  form  another  machine  of 
similar  power.  In  all  the  branches  of  physical  and  moral 
science  which  admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve 
will  be  able  to  combine.  But  the  analysis  which  criticism 
can  effect  of  poetry  is  necessarily  imperfect.  One  element 
must  for  ever  elude  its  researches ;  and  that  is  the  very  ele- 
ment by  which  poetry  is  poetry.  In  the  description  of  nature, 
for  example,  a  judicious  reader  will  easily  detect  an  incon- 
gruous image.  But  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  explain  in 
what  consists  the  art  of  a  writer  who,  in  a  few  words,  brings 
some  spot  before  him  so  yividly  that  he  shall  know  it  as  if  he 
had  lived  there  from  childhood;  while  another,  employing 
the  same  materials,  the  same  verdure,  the  same  water,  and 
the  same  flowers,  committing  no  inaccuracy,  introducing 
nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced  superfluous, 
omitting  nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced  ne- 
cessary, shall  produce  no  more  effect  than  an  advertisement 
of  a  capital  residence  and  a  desirable  pleasure-ground.  To 
take  another  example :  the  great  features  of  the  character  of 
Hotspur  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader.  We  at 
once  perceive  that  his  courage  is  splendid,  his  thirst  of  glory 
intense,  his  a.niTna.1  spirits  high,  his  temper  careless,  arbitrary, 
and  petulant ;  that  he  indulges  his  own  humour  without 
caring  whose  feelings  he  may  wound,  or  whose  enmity  he 
may  provoke,  by  his  levity.  Thus  fax  criticism  will  go.  But 
something  is  still  wanting.  A  man  might  have  all  those 
qualities,  and  every  other  quality  wliich  the  most  minute 
examiner  can  introduce  into  his  catalogue  of  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  Hotspur,  and  yet  he  would  not  be  Hotspur.  Almost 
everything  that  we  have  said  of  him  applies  equally  to 
Talconbridge.  Yet  in  the  mouth  of  Talconbridge  most  of 
his  speeches  would  seem  out  of  place.  In  real  life  this 
perpetually  occurs.  We  are  sensible  of  wide  differences 
between  men  whom,  if  we  were  required  to  describe  them, 
we  should  describe  in  almost  the  same  terms.     If  we  were 
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attemptiiig  to  draw  elaborate  characters  of  them,  we  ahonld 
scarcely  be  able  to  point  out  any  strong  distinction ;  yet  we 
approach  them  with  feelings  altogether  dissimilar.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  them  as  using  the  expressions  or  the  gestoxefl 
of  each  other.  Let  us  sappose  that  a  zoologist  should  attempt 
to  give  an  accoimt  of  some  animal,  a  porcupine,  for  instance, 
to  people  who  had  never  seen  it.  The  porcupine,  he  might 
say,  is  of  the  genus  mam-malia,  and  the  order  glires.  There 
are  whiskers  on  its  &ce ;  it  is  two  feet  long ;  it  has  four  toes 
before,  five  behind,  two  fore  teeth,  and  eight  grinders.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  hair  and  quills.  And,  when  all  this  had 
been  said,  would  any  one  of  the  auditors  have  formed  a  just 
idea  of  a  porcupine?  Would  any  two  of  them  have  formed 
the  same  ideaP  There  might  exist  iimunierable  races  of 
animals,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  which  have  been 
mentioned,  yet  altogether  unlike  to  each  other.  What  the 
description  of  our  naturalist  is  to  a  real  porcupine,  the  re- 
marks of  criticism  are  to  the  images  of  poetry.  What  it  so 
imperfectly  decomposes  it  cannot  perfectly  re-construct.  It 
is  evidently  as  impossible  to  produce  an  Ottiello  or  a  Macbeth 
by  reversing  an  analytical  process  so  defective,  as  it  would  be 
for  an  anatomist  to  form  a  living  man  out  of  the  fragments 
of  his  dissecting-room.  In  both  cases  the  vital  principle 
eludes  the  finest  instruments,  and  vanishes  in  the  very  in- 
stant in  which  its  seat  is  touched.  Hence  those  who,  lamst- 
ing  to  their  critical  skill,  attempt  to  write  poems  give  us, 
not  images  of  things,  but  catalogues  of  qualities.  Their 
characters  are  allegories;  not  good  men  and  bad  men,  but 
cardinal  virtues  and  deadly  sins.  We  seem  to  have  Mten 
among  the  acquaintances  of  our  old  Mend  Christian:  some- 
times we  meet  Mistrust  and  Timorous ;  sometimes  Mr.  Hate* 
good  and  Mr.  Love*lust ;  and  then  again  Prudence,  Piety,, 
and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  sufficient  to  make  men. 
poets,  is  generally  allowed.  Why  it  should  keep  them  fromi 
becoming  poets,  is  not  perhaps  equally  evident :  but  the  fact 
is,  that  poetry  requires  not  an  examining  but  a  believing 
frame  of  mind,  lliose  feel  it  most,  and  write  it  best,  who 
forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  art ;  to  whom  its  imitations,  like 
the  realities  firom  which  they  are  taken,  are  subjects,  not  for 
connoisseurship,  but  for  tears  and  laughter,  resentment  and 
affection ;  who  are  too  much  under  the  infiuence  of  the  iQu- 
gion  to  admire  the  genius  which  has  produced  it ;  who  are- 
too  much  Mghtened  for  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus 
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to  ca;re  whether  the  pun  about  Outis  be  good  or  bad ;  who 
forget  that  such  a  person  as  Shakspeare  eyer  existed,  while 
.they  weep  and  curse  with  Lear.  It  is  by  giving  faith  to  the 
creations  of  the  imagination  that  a  man  becomes  a  poet.  It 
is  by  treating  those  creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  resolving 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their  elements,  that  he  be- 
comes a  critic.  In  the  moment  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
artist  is  perceived,  the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  greatest  writers  have  fallen,  when  they  have  attempted  to 
give  general  rules  for  composition,  or  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  works  of  others.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  analyse 
what  they  feel ;  they,  therefore,  perpetually  refer  their  emo- 
tions to  causes  which  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tended 
to  produce  them.  They  feel  pleasure  in  reading  a  book. 
They  never  consider  that  this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of 
ideas  which  some  unmeaning  expression,  striking  on  the  first 
link  of  a  chain  of  associations,  may  have  called  up  in  their 
own  minds — ^that  they  have  themselves  furnished  to  the 
author  the  beauties  which  they  admire. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  readers.  Every 
school-boy  thumbs  to  pieces  the  most  wretched  translations 
of  his  romance,  and  knows  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knight 
Errant,  and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squire,  as  well  as  the 
&ces  of  his  own  playfellows.  The  most  experienced  and  &s- 
tidious  judges  are  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which 
extracts  inextinguishable  laughter  from  the  greatest  of 
human  calamities  without  once  violating  the  reverence  due 
to  it ;  at  ihat  discriminating  delicacy  of  touch  which  makes 
a  character  exquisitely  ridiculous,  without  impairing  its 
worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In  Don  Quixote  are  several 
dissertations  on  the  principles  of  poetic  and  dramatic  writing. 
No  passages  in  the  whole  work  exhibit  stronger  marks  of 
labour  and  attention;  and  no  passages  in  any  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  worthless  and  puerile.  In 
our  time  they  would  scarcely  obtain  admittance  into  the  lite- 
rary department  of  the  Morning  Post.  Every  reader  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  must  be  struck  by  the  veneration  which 
Dante  expresses  for  writers  &r  inferior  to  himself.  He  will 
not  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Bru- 
nette, all  whose  works  are  not  worth  the  worst  of  his  own 
hundred  cantos.  He  does  not  venture  to  walk  in  the  same 
line  with  the  bombastic  Statins.  His  admiration  of  Yirgil  is 
absolute  idolatry.    If  indeed  it  had  been  excited  by  the  ele- 
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gant,  splendid,  and  harmonions  diction  of  the  Boman  poet. 
It  would  not  have  been  altogether  tinreasonable ;  but  it  is 
rather  as  an  authority  on  all  points  of  philosophy,  than  as  a 
'work  of  imagination,  that  he  values  the  ^neid.     The  most 
trivial  passages  he  regards  as  oracles  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  of  the  most  recondite  meaning.     He  describes  his  con- 
ductor as  the  sea  of  aU  wisdom — ^the  sun  which  heals  every 
disordered  sight.     As  he  judged  of  Virgil,  the  Italians  of  the 
fourteenth  century  judged  of  him ;  they  were  proud  of  him ; 
they  praised  him ;  they  struck  medaJE  bearing  his  head ;  they 
quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains ;  they 
mainteined  profesaors  to  eipomid  his  writmgs.    But  what 
they  admired  was  not  that  mighty  imagination  which  called 
a   new  world  into  existence,  and  made  all  its  sights  and 
sounds  familiar  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  mind.     They  said 
little  of  those  awful  and  lovely  creations  on  which  later  critics 
delight  to  dwell — Farinata  lifting  his  haughty  and  tranquil 
brow  from  his  couch  of  everlasting  fire — ^the  lion-like  repose 
of  Sordello — or  the  light  which  shone  from  the  celestial  smile 
of  Beatrice.     They  extolled  their  great  poet  for  his  smatter- 
ing of  ancient  literature  and  history ;  for  his  logic  and  his 
divinity ;  for  his  absurd  physics,  and  his  more  absurd  meta- 
physics ;  for  everything  but  that  in  which  he  preeminently 
excelled.     Like  the  fool  in  the  story  who  ruined  his  dwelling 
by  digging  for  gold,  which,  as  he  had  dreamed,  was  con- 
cealed under  its  foundations,   they  laid  waste   one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  human  genius,  by  seeking  in  it  for  buried 
treasures  of  wisdom  which  existed  only  in  their  own  wild 
reveries.     The  finest  passages  were  little  valued  till  they  had 
been  debased  into  some  monstrous  allegory.     Louder  ap- 
plause was  given  to  the  lecture  on  &te  and  free-wiU,  or  to 
the  ridiculous  astronomical  theories,  than  to  those  tremen- 
dous lines  which  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  tower  of  hunger, 
or  to  that  half-told  tale  of  guiliy  love,  so  passionate  and  so 
fall  of  tears. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  contemporaries  of  Dante 
read  with  less  emotion  than  their  descendants  of  XJgolino 
groping  among  the  wasted  corpses  of  his  children,  or  of 
Francesca  starting  at  the  tremulous  kiss  and  dropping  the 
fetal  volume.  Par  from  it.  We  believe  that  they  admired 
these  things  less  than  ourselves,  but  that  they  felt  them 
more.  We  should  perhaps  say  that  they  felt  them  too  much 
to  admire  them.  The  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to 
civilisation  produces  a  change  similar  to  that  which  takes 
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place  during  the  progress  of  an  individual  from  infiuicy  to 
mature  age.  Wliat  man  does  not  remember  with  regret  the 
first  time  that  he  read  Bobinson  Crusoe  P  Then,  indeed,  he 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  powers  of  the  writer :  or,  rather, 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  book  had  a  writer  at 
all.  He  probably  thought  it  not  half  so  fine  as  some  rant  of 
Macpherson  about  dark-browed  Foldath,  and  white-bosomed 
Strinadona.  He  now  values  Fingal  and  Temora  only  as  show- 
ing with  how  little  evidence  a  story  may  be  believed,  and  with 
how  little  merit  a  book  may  be  popular.  Of  the  romance  of 
Defoe  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion.  He  perceives  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  ten  thousand  touches  which  formerly  he 
passed  by  vnthout  notice.  But,  though  he  understands  the 
merits  of  the  narrative  better  than  formerly,  he  is  far  less  in- 
terested by  it.  Xury,  and  Friday,  and  pretty  Poll,  the  boat 
with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  and  the  canoe  which  could 
not  be  brought  down  to  the  water  edge,  the  tent  with  its 
hedge  and  ladders,  the  preserve  of  kids,  and  the  den  where 
the  old  goat  died,  can  never  again  be  to  him  the  realities 
which  they  were.  The  days  when  his  favourite  volume  set 
him  upon  making  wheel-barrows  and  chairs,  upon  digging 
caves  and  fencing  huts  in  the  garden,  can  never  return.  Such 
is  the  law  of  our  nature.  Our  judgment  ripens ;  our  imagi- 
nation decays.  We  cannot  at  once  enjoy  the  flowers  of  the 
spring  of  life  and  the  fruits  of  its  autumn,  the  pleasures  of 
close  iuvestigation  and  those  of  agreeable  error.  We  cannot 
sit  at  once  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes. 
We  cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the  spectacle,  while  we 
are  watching  the  movements  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  which 
dispose  it. 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  describes  the  behaviour  of 
Partridge  at  the  theatre  affords  so  complete  an  illustration  of 
our  proposition,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some 
parts  of  it. 

"  Partridge  g^ve  that  credit  to  Mr.  Gkurick  which  he  had  denied 
to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees  knocked 
against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and 
whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  ? — *  O,  la,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost, 
it  could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance  and  in  so  much  company ; 
and  yet,  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  onlyperson,'— *Why,  who, 
cries  Jones,  *  dost  thou  take  to  be  sach  a  coward  here  besides  thy- 
self p* — 'Nay,  you  may  call  me  a  coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that 
litUe  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any 
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man  frightened  in  my  life.*.  <  • .  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly 
on  the  ghost  and  partly  on  Hamlet^  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding 
likewise  in  him.  .  •  » . 

'*  Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during  the  play,  at 
the  end  of  which  Jones  asked  him  which  of  the  players  he  liked 
best.  To  this  he  answered,  with  some  appearance  of  indignation  at 
the  question,  *  The  King,  without  doubt!' — '  Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,' 
says  Mrs.  Miller,  ^  you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  town ; 
for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best  player  who 
was  eyer  on  the  stage.'  '  He  the  best  player ! '  cries  Parbidge,  with 
a  contemptuous  sneer ;  '  why  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am 
sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  haye  looked  in  the  yeiy  same 
manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  in  that 
scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where  you 
told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why,  any  man,  that  is,  any  good  man,  that 
had  such  a  mother,  would  haye  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you 
are  only  joking  with  me  ;  but  indeed,  madam,  though  I  neyer  was 
at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  haye  seen  acting  before  in  the  coxmtry, 
and  the  King  for  my  money;  he  speaks  all  his  words  distinctly,  and 
half  as  loud  again  as  the  other    Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' " 

In  ibis  excellent  passSige  Partridge  is  represented  as  a  yery 
bad  theatrical  critic.  But  none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him 
possess  the  tithe  of  his  sensibility  to  theatrical  excellence. 
HeadmireBinthewrongpla^e;  but  lie  trembles  in  the  right 
place.  It  is  indeed  because  he  is  so  much  excited  by  the 
acting  of  Garrick,  that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting, 
mouthing  performer,  who  personates  the  King.  So,  we  haye 
heard  it  said  that,  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  an 
actor  who  should  represent  a  deprayed  character  finely,  instead 
of  calling  down  the  applauses  of  the  audience,  is  hissed  and 
pelted  without  mercy.  It  would  be  the  same  in  England,  if 
we,  for  one  moment,  thought  that  Shylock  or  lago  was 
standing  before  us.  While  the  dramatic  art  was  in  its 
infancy  at  Athens,  it  produced  similar  efiEects  on  the  ardent 
and  imaginatiye  spectators.  It  is  said  that  they  blamed 
^schylus  for  frightening  them  into  fits  with  his  Furies. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that,  when  Phrynichus  produced  his 
tragedy  on  the  Ml  of  Miletus,  they  fined  him  in  a  penalty  of 
a  thousand  drachmas  for  torturing  their  feelings  by  so  pathetic 
an  exhibition.  They  did  not  regard  him  as  a  great  artist, 
but  merely  as  a  man  who  had  giyen  them  pain.  When  they 
woke  from  the  distressing  allusion,  they  treated  the  author  of 
it  as  they  would  haye  treated  a  messenger  who  should  haye 
brought  them  fatal  and  alarming  tidings  which  turned  out  to 
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be  false.  In  the  same  manner,  a  child  screams  with  terror  at 
the  sight  of  a  person  in  an  ugly  mask.  He  has  perhaps  seen 
the  mask  pnt  on.  But  his  imagination  is  too  strong  for  his 
reason ;  and  he  intreats  that  it  may  be  taken  off. 

We  shonld  act  in  the  same  manner  if  the  grief  and  horror 
produced  in  us  by  works  of  the  imagination  amounted  to  real 
torture.  But  in  us  these  emotions  are  comparatively  lang^d. 
They  rarely  ajffect  our  appetite  or  our  sleep.  They  leave  us 
Buf&ciently  at  ease  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  and  to 
estimate  the  powers  which  produce  them.  Our  attention  is 
speedily  diverted  from  the  images  which  call  forth  our  tears 
to  the  art  by  which  those  images  have  been  selected  and  com- 
bined. We  applaud  the  genius  of  the  writer.  We  applaud 
our  own  sagacity  and  sensibility ;  and  we  are  comforted. 

Yet,  though  we  think  that  in  the  progress  of  nations  to- 
wards refinement  the  reasoning  powers  are  improved  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagination,  we  acknowledge  that  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  apparent  exceptions.  We  are  not,  however, 
quite  satisfied  that  they  are  more  than  apparent.  Men 
reasoned  better,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  than  in 
the  time  of  Egbert ;  and  they  also  wrote  better  poetry.  But 
we  must  distinguish  between  poetry  as  a  mental  act,  and 
poetry  as  a  species  of  composition.  If  we  take  it  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  its  excellence  depends,  not  solely  on  the  vigour  of 
the  imagination,  but  partly  also  on  the  instruments  which 
the  imagination  employs.  Within  certain  limits,  therefore, 
poetry  may  be  improving  while  the  poetical  faculty  is  decay- 
ing. The  vividness  of  the  picture  presented  to  the  reader  is 
not  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  the  prototype 
■which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the  other  arts  we 
see  this  clearly.  Should  a  man,  gifbed  by  nature  with  all  the 
genius  of  Canova,  attempt  to  carve  a  statue  without  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  he  would  produce  something 
compared  with  which  the  Highlander  at  the  door  of  a  snuff 
shop  would  deserve  admiration.  If  an  uninitiated  Raphael 
were  to  attempt  a  painting  it  would  be  a  mere  daub ;  indeed, 
the  connoisseurs  say  that  the  early  works  of  Raphael  are 
little  better.  Tet,  who  can  attribute  this  to  want  of  imagin- 
ation? Who  can  doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  great  artist 
was  passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beautiful  and  majestic 
forms  ?  Or,  who  will  attribute  the  difference  which  appears 
between  his  first  rude  essays  and  his  magnificent  Transfigur- 
ation to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  ?    In  poetry, 
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ia  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imitator 
sKoTild  be  well  acquainted  with  that  which  he  undertakes  to 
imitate,  and  expert  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.    (xenius 
-will  not  fiimish  him  with  a  vocabulary:  it  will  not  teach 
TiiTii  what  word  most  exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  will 
most  fully  convey  it  to  others :  it  will  not  make  him  a  great 
descriptive  poet,  till  he  has  looked  with  attention  on  the  face 
.of  nature ;  or  a  great  dramatist,  till  he  has  felt  and  witnessed 
jxiuch  of  the  influence  of  the  passions.    Information  and  ex- 
perience are,  therefore,  necessary;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  imagination,  which  is  never  so  strong  as 
in  people  incapable  of  reasoning — savages,  children,  madmen, 
and  dreamers ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artist  to 
communicate  his  conceptions  to  others. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  imagination  exercises  a  despotic 
power.  So  strong  is  the  perception  of  what  is  unreal  that  it 
often  overpowers  all  the  passions  of  the  mind  and  all  the 
sensations  of  the  body.  At  first,  indeed,  the  phantasm  re- 
mains undivulged,  a  hidden  treasure,  a  wordless  poetry,  an 
invisible  painting,  a  silent  music,  a  dream  of  which  the  pains 
and  pleasures  exist  to  the  dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which 
the  heart  only  knoweth,  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger  inter- 
meddleth  not.  The  machinery,  by  which  ideas  are  to  be 
conveyed  from  one  person  to  another,  is  as  yet  rude  and  de- 
fective. Between  mind  and  mind  there  is  a  great  gulf.  The 
imitative  arts  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  their  lowest  state.  But 
the  actions  of  men  amply  prove  that  the  faculty  which  gives 
birth  to  those  arts  is  morbidly  active.  It  is  not  yet  the  in- 
spiration of  poets  and  sculptors :  but  it  is  the  amusement  of 
the  day,  the  terror  of  the  night,  the  fertile  source  of  wild 
superstitions.  It  turns  the  clouds  into  gigantic  shapes,  and 
the  winds  into  doleful  voices.  The  belief  which  springs  from 
it  is  more  absolute  and  undoubting  than  any  .which  can  be 
derived  from  evidence.  It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  re- 
pose in  our  own  sensations.  Thus,  the  Arab,  when  covered 
with  wounds,  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  eyes  and  the  green 
kerchief  of  a  beckoning  Houri.  The  Northern  warrior  laughed 
in  the  pangs  of  death  when  he  thought  of  the  mead  of  Valhalla. 
The  first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  as  we  have  said, 
poor  and  rude,  not  from  the  want  of  genius,  but  from  the 
want  of  materials.  Phidias  could  have  done  nothing  with  an 
old  tree  and  a  fish  bone,  or  Homer  with  the  language  of  New 
Holland. 
Yet  the  effect  of  these  early  performances,  imperfect  as 
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they  mtLst  necessarily  be,  is  immense*  All  deficiencies  are 
supplied  by  the  susceptibility  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  We  all  know  what  pleasure  a  wooden  doll,  which 
may  be  bought  for  sixpence,  will  afford  to  a  little  girL  She 
win  require  no  other  company.  She  will  nurse  it,  dress  it, 
and  talk  to  it  all  day.  No  grown-up  man  takes  half  so  much 
delight  in  one  of  the  incomparable  babies  of  Chantrey.  In 
the  same  manner,  savages  are  more  affected  by  the  rude  com- 
positions of  their  bards  than  nations  more  advanced  in  civili- 
sation  by  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  poetry. 

In  process  of  time,  the  instruments  by  which  the  imagina- 
tion works  are  brought  to  perfection.  Men  have  not  more 
imagination  than  their  rude  ancestors.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  they  have  much  less.  But  they  produce  better  works  of 
imagination.  Thus,  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  diminution  of 
the  poetical  powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  appliances  and  means  of  which  those 
powers  stand  in  need.  Then  comes  the  short  period  of  splendid 
and  consummate  excellence.  And  then,  from  causes  against 
which  it  is  vain  to  struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline.  The 
progress  of  language,  which  was  at  first  favourable,  becomes 
fatal  to  it,  and,  instead  of  compensating  for  the  decay  of  the 
imagination,  accelerates  that  decay,  and  renders  it  more  ob- 
vious. When  the  adventurer  in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one 
of  his  eyes  with  the  contents  of  the  magical  box,  all  the  riches 
of  the  earth,  however  widely  dispersed,  however  sacredly  con- 
cealed, became  visible  to  him.  But,  when  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  both  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  blindness.  What  the 
enchanted  elixir  was  to  the  sight  of  the  body,  language  is  to 
the  sight  of  the  imagination.  At  first  it  calls  up  a  world  of 
glorious  illusions ;  but,  when  it  becomes  too  copious,  it  alto- 
gether destroys  the  visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds,  symbols,  instead 
of  being  employed  to  convey  images,  are  substituted  for  them. 
Civilised  men  think  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind,  but  by  means 
of  a  circulating  medium,  la  these  circumstances,  the  sciences 
improve  rapidly,  and  criticism  among  the  rest ;  but  poetry,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  disappears.  Then  comes  the 
dotage  of  the  fine  arts,  a  second  childhood,  as  feeble  as  the 
former,  and  &x  more  hopeless.  This  is  the  age  of  critical 
poetry,  of  poetry  by  courtesy,  of  poetry  to  which  the  memory, 
the  judgment,  and  the  wit  contribute  far  more  than  the  im- 
agination. We  readily  allow  that  many  works  of  this  de- 
scription are  excellent :  we  will  not  contend  with  those  who 
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think  them  more  valuable  than  the  great  poems  of  an  earlier 
period*  We  only  maintain  that  they  belong  to  a  different 
species  of  composition,  and  are  produced  by  a  different 
faculty. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  this  critical  school  of 
poetry  improves  as  the  science  of  criticism  improves ;  and  that 
the  science  of  criticism,  like  every  other  science,  is  constantly 
tending  towards  perfection.  As  experiments  are  multiplied, 
principles  are  better  understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for  example,  there  has  been 
an  interval  between  the  downfall  of  the  creative  school  and 
the  rise  of  the  critical,  a  period  during  which  imagination  has 
been  in  its  decrepitude,  and  taste  in  its  infancy.  Such  a  re- 
volutionary interregnum  as  this  will  be  deformed  by  every 
species  of  extravagance. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the  bombast  and 
conceits  which  deform  such  times  as  these.  But  criticism  is 
still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a 
long  time  coirfounded  with  what  is  essential.  General  theories 
are  drawn  from  detached  facts.  How  many  hours  the  action 
of  a  play  may  be  allowed  to  occupy, — how  many  similes 
an  Epic  Poet  may  introduce  into  his  first  book, — ^whether 
a  piece,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  beginning  and  an 
end,  may  not  be  without  a  middle,  and  other  questions  as 
puerile  as  these,  formerly  occupied  the  attention  of  men  of 
letters  in  France,  and  even  in  this  country.  Poets,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  exhibit  alltbe  narrowness  and  feebleness 
of  the  criticism  by  which  their  manner  has  boen  fashioned. 
From  outrageous  absurdity  they  are  preserved  indeed  by  their 
timidity.  But  they  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reason  to 
arbitrary  canons  of  taste.  In  their  eagerness  to  avoid  the 
mala  prohibita  of  a  foolish  code,  they  are  perpetually  rushing 
on  the  mala  in  se.  Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were 
as  bad  critics  as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse :  but  those  pre- 
decessors, as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  were  inspired  by 
a  faculty  independent  of  criticism,  and,  therefore,  wrote  well 
while  they  judged  ilL 

In  time  men  begin  to  take  more  rational  and  comprehensive 
views  of  literature.  The  analysis  of  poetry,  which,  as  we 
have  remarked,  must  at  best  be  imperfect,  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  exactness.  The  merits  of  the  wonderful  models 
of  former  times  are  justiy  appreciated.  The  frigid  productions 
of  a  later  age  are  rated  at  no  more  than  their  proper  value. 
Pleasing  and  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  great 
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masters  appear.  Poetry  has  a  partial  reviyal,  a  Saint  Martin's 
Summer,  which,  after  a  period  of  dreariness  and  decay,  agree- 
ably reminds  us  of  the  splendour  of  its  June.  A  second  har- 
vest is  gathered  in  :  though,  growing  on  a  spent  soil,  it  has 
not  the  heart  of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti 
has  successfully  imitated  the  style  of  Dante :  and  something 
of  the  Elizabethan  inspiration  has  been  caught  by  several 
eminent  countrymen  of  our  own.  But  never  will  Italy  produce 
another  Inferno,  or  England  another  Hamlet.  We  look  on 
the  beauties  of  the  modem  imitations  with  feelings  similar  to 
those  with  which  we  see  flowers  disposed  in  vases,  to  ornament 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  capital.  We  doubtless  regard  them 
with  pleasure,  with  greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  because,  in  the 
midst  of  a  place  ungenial  to  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  dis- 
tant spots  on  which  they  flourish  in  spontaneous  exuberance^ 
But  we  miss  the  sap,  the  freshness  and  the  bloom.  Or,  if  we 
may  borrow  another  illustration  from  Queen  Scheherezade,  we 
would  compare  the  writers  of  this  school  to  the  jewellers  who 
were  employed  to  complete  the  unfinished  window  of  the 
palace  of  Aladdin.  Whatever  skill  or  cost  could  do  was  done. 
Palace  and  bazaar  were  ransacked  for  precious  stones.  Yet  the 
artists,  with  all  their  dexterity,  with  all  their  assiduity,  and 
with  all  their  vast  means,  were  unable  to  produce  anything 
comparable  to  the  wonders  which  a  spirit  of  a  higher  order 
had  wrought  in  a  single  night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
confirms,  we  think,  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down. 
In  Greece  we  see  the  imaginative  school  of  poetry  gradually 
&ding  into  the  critical,  ^schylus  and  Pindar  were  succeeded 
by  Sophocles,  Sophocles  by  Euripides,  Euripides  by  the  Alex- 
andrian versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theocritus  alone  has  left 
compositions  which  deserve  to  be  read.  The  splendour  and 
grotesque  fairyland  of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  with  such  gor- 
geous hues,  peopled  with  such  fantastic  shapes,  and  vocal 
alternately  with  the  sweetest  peals  of  music  and  the  loudest 
bursts  of  elvish  laughter,  disappeared  for  ever.  The  master- 
pieces of  the  New  Comedy  are  known  to  us  by  Latin  transla- 
tions of  extraordinary  merit.  From  these  translations,  and 
from  the  expressions  of  the  ancient  critics,  it  is  clear  that  the 
original  compositions  were  distinguished  by  grace  and  sweet- 
ness, that  they  sparkled  with  wit,  and  abounded  with  pleasing 
sentiment;  but  that  the  creative  power  was  gone.  Julius 
Csesar  called  Terence  a  half  Menander, — a  sure  proof  that 
Menander  was  not  a  quarter  Aristophanes. 
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The  literature  of  the  Bomans  was  merely  a  continnation  of 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  The  pupils  started  from  the 
point  at  which  their  masters  had,  in  the  course  of  many  gene- 
rations, arrived.  They  thus  almost  wholly  missed  the  period 
of  original  invention.  The  only  Latin  poets  whose  writings 
exhibit  much  vigour  of  imagination  are  Lucretius  and 
Catullus.  The  Augustan  age  produced  nothing  equal  to  their 
finer  passages. 

Li  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose  jingling  cap  and 
motley  coat  concealed  more  genius  than  ever  mustered  in  the 
saloon  of  Ninon  or  of  Madame  GA)ffirin,  was  succeeded  by 
writers  as  decorous  and  as  tiresome  as  gentlemen-ushers. 

The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has  undergone  the  same 
change.  But  nowhere  has  the  revolution  been  more  complete 
and  violent  than  in  England.  The  same  person  who,  when  a 
boy,  had  clapped  his  thrilling  hands  at  the  first  representation 
of  the  Tempest  might,  without  attaining  to  a  marvellous  lon- 
gevity, have  lived  to  read  the  earlier  works  of  Prior  and  Addi- 
son. The  change,  we  believe,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  taken 
place.  But  its  progress  was  accelerated,  and  its  character 
modified,  by  the  political  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly by  two  events,  the  closing  of  the  theatres  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  poetical  faculties  are 
not  only  distinct,  but  almost  incompatible.  The  state  of  our 
literature  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Eirst 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  greatest  works 
of  imagiQation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  produced  at 
that  period.  The  national  taste,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  the 
last  degree  detestable.  Alliterations,  puns,  antithetical  forms 
of  expression  lavishly  employed  where  no  corresponding  oppo- 
sition existed  between  the  ilioughts  expressed,  strained  alle- 
gories, pedantic  allusions,  everything,  in  short,  quaint  and 
affected,  in  matter  and  manner,  made  up  what  was  then  con- 
sidered as  fine  writing.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  council-board,  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would 
have  disgraced  the  rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy. 
The  king  quibbled  on  the  throne.  We  might,  iudeed,  console 
ourselves  by  refiecting  that  his  majesty  was  a  fool.  But  the 
chancellor  quibbled  in  concert  firom  tiie  woolsack :  and  the 
chancellor  was  Erancis  Bacon.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
Sidney  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Euphuists;  for  Shakspeare 
himself,  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  falls  into  the  same 
fault  whenever  he  means  to  be  particularly  fine.    While  he 
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abandons  himself  to  the  impnlse  of  his  imagination,  his  com- 
positions are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  the  most  sublime,  but 
also  the  most  &ultless  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But,  as 
soon  as  his  critical  powers  come  into  plaj,  he  sinks  to  the 
level  of  Cowley ;  or  rather  he  does  ill  what  Cowley  did  well. 
All  that  is  bad  in  his  works  is  bad  elaborately,  and  of  malice 
aforethought.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  them  perfect 
was,  that  he  should  never  have  troubled  himself  with  thinking 
whether  they  were  good  or  not.  Like  the  angels  in  Milton, 
he  sinks  ^^  with  compulsion  and  laborious  flight.'^  TTia  natural 
tendency  is  upwards.  That  he  may  soar,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  he  should  not  struggle  to  fall.  He  resembles  an  American 
Cacique,  who,  possessing  in  unmeasured  abundance  the  metals 
which  in  polished  societies  are  esteemed  the  most  precious, 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  their  value,  and  gave  up  treasures 
more  valuable  than  the  imperial  crowns  of  other  countries,  to 
secure  some  gaudy  and  far-fetched  but  worthless  bauble,  a 
plated  button,  or  a  necklace  of  coloured  glass. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as  knowledge  is  extended 
and  as  the  reason  develops  itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay. 
We  should,  therefore,  expect  that  the  corruption  of  poetry 
would  conmience  in  the  educated  classes  of  society.  And  this, 
in  fact)  is  almost  constantly  the  case.  The  few  great  works 
of  imagination  which  appear  in  a  critical  age  are,  almost 
without  exception,  the  works  of  uneducated  men.  Thus,  at 
a  time  when  persons  of  quality  translated  French  romances, 
and  when  the  universities  celebrated  royal  deaths  in  verses 
about  tritons  and  &uns,  a  preaching  tinker  produced  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  And  thus  a  ploughman  startled  a  generation 
which  had  thought  Hayley  and  Beattie  great  poets,  with  the 
adventures  of  Tam  O'Shanter.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  &shionable  poetry  had  degenerated. 
It  retained  few  vestiges  of  the  imagination  of  earlier  times. 
It  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
Affectation  had  completely  tainted  madrigals  and  sonnets. 
The  grotesque  conceits  and  the  tuneless  numbers  of  Donne 
were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  fiivourite  models  of  composi- 
tion at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Temple.  But,  though  the  htera- 
tuie  of  the  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  literature  of  the  people 
was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
theatres,  the  haunts  of  a  class  whose  taste  was  not  better 
than  that  of  the  Bight  Honourables  and  singular  good  Lords 
who  admired  metaphysical  love-verses,  but  whose  imagination 
retained  aQ  its  freshness  and  vigour ;  whose  censure  and  ap- 
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probation  miglit  be  erroneously  bestowed,  bnt  whose  tears  and 
langhter  were  never  in  the  wrong.  The  infection  which  had 
tainted  lyric  and  didactic  poetry  had  bnt  slightly  and  partially 
touched  the  drama.  While  the  noble  and  the  learned  were 
comparing  eyes  to  burning-glasses,  and  tears  to  terrestrial 
globes,  coyness  to  an  enthymeme,  absence  to  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  an  unrequited  passion  to  the  fortieth  remainder- 
man in  an  entail,  Juliet  leaning  from  the  balcony,  and 
Miranda  smiling  over  the  chess-board,  sent  home  many  spec- 
tators, as  kind  and  simple-hearted  as  the  master  and  mistress 
of  Fletcher's  Balpho,  to  cry  themselres  to  sleep. 

No  species  of  fiction  is  so  delightfol  to  us  as  the  old  English 
drama.  Even  its  inferior  productions  possess  a  charm  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid 
mirror  that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The  creations  of  the 
great  dramatists  of  Athens  produce  the  effect  of  magnificent 
sculptnres,  conceived  by  a  mighty  imagination,  polished  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  majesty  and 
beauty,  but  cold,  pale,  and  rigid,  with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
and  no  speculation  in  the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies,  the 
figures,  and  the  faces,  in  the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  the 
Bacchanals  and  the  Furies,  there  is  the  same  marble  chillness 
and  deadness.  Most  of  the  characters  of  the  French  stage 
resemble  the  waxen  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  window  of  a 
perfumer,  rouged,  curled,  and  bedizened,  but  fixed  in  such 
stiff  attitudes,  and  staring  with  eyes  expressive  of  such  utter 
unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot  produce  an  illusion  for  a 
single  moment.  In  the  EngUBh  plays  alone  is  to  be  found 
the  warmth,  the  mellowness,  and  ^e  reality  of  painting. 
We  know  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women,  as  we  know  the 
fiices  of  the  men  and  women  of  Vandyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  two  peculiarities,  which  the  critics  of  the  French 
school  consider  as  defects, — ^from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  from  the  length  and  extent  of  the  action.  The 
former  is  necessary  to  render  the  dranm  a  just  representation 
of  a  world  in  which  the  laughers  and  the  weepers  are  per- 
petually jostling  each  other, — ^in  which  every  event  has  its 
serious  and  ludicrous  side.  The  latter  enables  us  to  form  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  characters  with  which  we  could 
not  possibly  become  familiar  during  the  few  hours  to  which 
the  unities  restrict  the  poet.  In  this  respect,  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  in  particular,  are  miracles  of  art.  In  a  piece, 
which  may  be  read  aloud  in  three  hours,  we  see  a  character 
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gradually  unfold  all  its  recesses  to  us.  We  see  it  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  petulant  youth  rises 
into  the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profose  and  cour« 
teous  philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater  and  scomer  of  his 
kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered,  by  the  chastening  of  affliction, 
into  a  pensive  moralist.  The  veteran  general,  distinguished 
by  coolness,  sagacity,  and  self-command,  sinks  under  a  con- 
flict between  love  slrong  as  death,  and  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave.  The  brave  and  loyal  subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to 
the  extremities  of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress, 
from  the  first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition  to  the  cynical 
melancholy  of  his  impenitent  remorse.  Yet,  in  these  pieces, 
there  are  no  unnatural  transitions.  Kothing  is  omitted: 
nothing  is  crowded.  Great  as  are  the  changes,  narrow  as  is 
the  compass  within  which  they  are  exhibited,  they  shock  us 
as  little  as  the  gradual  alterations  of  those  fo-Tnilinr  faces 
which  we  see  every  evening  and  every  morning.  The  magical 
skill  of  the  poet  resembles  that  of  the  Dervise  in  the  Spec- 
tator, who  condensed  all  the  events  of  seven  years  into  the 
single  moment  during  which  the  king  held  his  head  under 
the  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  the  plays  even  of  men  not  eminently  distinguished  by 
genius, — such,  for  example,  as  Jonson, — ^were  far  superior  to 
the  best  works  of  imagination  in  other  departments.  There- 
fore, though  we  conceive  that,  from  causes  which  we  have 
already  investigated,  our  poetry  must  necessarily  have  de- 
clined, we  think  that,  unless  its  £Eite  had  been  accelerated  by 
external  attacks,  it  might  have  enjoyed  an  euthanasia,  that 
genius  might  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  drama  till  its  place 
could,  in  some  degree,  be  supplied  by  taste, — that  there  would 
have  been  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  age  of  sublime 
invention  and  that  of  agreeable  imitation.  The  works  of 
Shakspeare,  which  were  not  appreciated  with  any  degree  of 
justice  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might 
then  have  been  the  recognised  standards  of  excellence  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth;  and  he  and  the  great 
Elizabethan  writers  might  have  been  almost  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  poets  similar  to  those  who  adorn 
our  own  times. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its  last  asylum. 
They  prohibited  theatrical  representations,  and  stigmatised 
the  whole  race  of  dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  and 
religion.    Much  that  is  objectionable  may  be  found  in  the 
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writers  whom  they  reprobated ;  but  whether  they  took  the 
best  measures  for  stopping  the  evil  appears  to  ns  very  doubt- 
fhl,  and  must,  we  think,  have  appeared  doubtfcd  to  them- 
selves, when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  saw  the 
nnclean  spirit  whom  they  had  cast  out  return  to  his  old 
haunts,  with  seven  others  fouler  than  himself. 

By  tiie  extinction  of  the  drama,  the  fashionable  school  of 
poeliy, — a  school  without  truth  of  sentiment  or  harmony  of 
versification, — ^without  the  powers  of  an  earlier,  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  later  age, — ^was  left  to  enjoy  undisputed  as- 
cendency. A  vicious  ingenuity,  a  morbid  quickness  to  per- 
ceive  resemblaaces  and  amiogies  between  things  apparently 
heterogeneous,  constituted  ahnost  its  only  claim  to  admira- 
tion. Suckling  was  dead.  Milton  was  absorbed  in  political 
and  theological  controversy.  If  Waller  differed  from  the 
Cowleian  sect  of  writers,  he  differed  for  the  worse.  He  had 
as  little  poetry  as  they,  and  much  less  wit ;  nor  is  the  languor 
of  his  verses  less  offensive  than  the  ruggedness  of  theirs. 
In  Denham  alone  the  fidnt  dawn  of  a  better  manner  was  dis- 
cernible. 

But,  low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry  during  the  civil  war 
and  the  Protectorate,  a  still  deeper  &11  was  at  hand.  Hitherto 
our  literature  had  been  idiomatic.  In  mind  as  in  situation  we 
had  been  islanders.  The  revolutions  in  our  taste,  like  the  re- 
volutions in  our  government,  had  been  settled  without  the 
interference  of  strangers.  Had  this  state  of  things  continued, 
the  same  just  principles  of  reasoning  which,  about  this  time, 
were  applied  with  unprecedented  success  to  every  part  of  phi- 
losophy would  soon  have  conducted  our  ancestors  to  a  sounder 
code  of  criticism.  There  were  already  strong  signs  of  im- 
provement. Our  prose  had  at  length  worked  itself  clear  from 
those  quaint  conceits  which  still  deformed  ahnost  every 
metrical  composition.  The  parliamentary  debates,  and  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  that  eventfdl  period,  had  con-^ 
tributed  much  to  this  reform.  In  such  bustling  times,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  and  write  to  the  purpose.  The 
absurdities  of  Puritanism  had,  perhaps,  done  more.  At  the 
time  when  that  odious  style,  which  deforms  the  writings  of 
Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  almost  universal,  had  appeared 
that  stupendous  work,  the  English  Bible,  a  book  which,  if 
everything  else  in  our  language  should  perish,  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beauiy  and  power. 
The  respect  which  the  translators  felt  for  the  original  pre- 
vented them  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous  decorations  then 
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in  fashion.  The  ground-work  of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of 
an  earlier  age.  The  familiarity  with  which  the  Puritans  on 
almost  everj  occasion,  used  the  Scriptural  phrases  was  no 
doubt  very  ridiculous ;  but  it  produced  good  effects.  It  was 
a  cant ;  but  it  drove  ont  a  cant  &r  more  offensive. 

The  highest  kiud  of  poetry  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  those  circumstances  which  regulate  the  style  of 
composition  in  prose.  But  with  that  inferior  species  of  poetry 
which  succeeds  to  it  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  a  few 
years,  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  had  weeded  out 
affectation  from  moral  and  political  treatises  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  have  effected  a  similar  reform  in 
the  sonnet  and  the  ode.  The  rigour  of  the  victorious  sec- 
taries had  relaxed.  A  dominant  religion  is  never  ascetic. 
The  Government  connived  at  theatrical  representations. 
The  influence  of  Shakspeare  was  once  more  felt.  But 
darker  days  were  approaching.  A  foreign  yoke  was  to 
be  imposed  on  our  literature.  Charles,  surrounded  by  the 
companions  of  his  long  exile,  returned  to  govern  a  nation 
which  ought  never  to  have  cast  him  out  or  never  to  have 
received  him  back.  Every  year  which  he  had  passed  among 
strangers  had  rendered  him  more  unfit  to  rule  his  country- 
men. In  France  he  had  seen  the  refractory  magistracy  hum- 
bled, and  royal  prerogative,  though  exercised  by  a  foreign 
priest  in  the  name  of  a  child,  victorious  over  all  oppo- 
sition. This  spectacle  naturally  gratified  a  prince  to  whose 
family  the  opposition  of  Parliaments  had  been  so  £a,tal. 
Politeness  was  his  solitary  good  quality.  The  insults  which 
he  had  suffered  in  Scotland  had  taught  him  to  prize  it.  The 
effeminacy  and  apathy  of  his  disposition  fitted  him  to  excel 
in  it.  The  elegance  and  vivacity  of  the  French  mamiers  ha^ 
cinated  him.  With  the  political  maxims  and  the  social  habits 
of  his  fiivourite  people,  he  adopted  their  taste  in  composition, 
and,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  soon  rendered  it  fashionable, 
partly  by  direct  patronage,  but  still  more  by  that  contemp- 
tible policy  which,  for  a  time,  made  England  the  last  of  the 
nations,  and  raised  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  a  height  of 
power  and  fame,  such  as  no  French  sovereign  had  ever  before 
attained. 

It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rhyme  was  first  iutroduced 
into  our  plays.  Thus,  a  rising  blow,  which  would  at  any 
time  have  been  mortal,  was  dealt  to  the  English  Drama,  then 
just  recovering  fix>m  its  languishing  condition.  Two  detest- 
able manners,  the  indigenous  and  the  imported,  were  now  in 
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a  state  of  alternate  coBflict  and  amalgamation.  The  bom- 
bastic meanness  of  the  new  style  was  blended  with  the  in- 
genions  absurdity  of  the  old;  and  the  mixture  produced 
something  which  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  and  which, 
we  hope,  it  will  never  see  again, — something,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other  ages  appears  to  ad- 
vantage,— something,  which  those  who  have  attempted  to 
caricatore  it  have,  against  their  wiU,  been  forced  to  flatter, 
— of  which  the  tragedy  of  Bayes  is  a  very  fiivonrable  speci- 
men. What  Lord  Dorset  observed  to  Edward  Howard 
might  have  been  addressed  to  almost  all  his  contempo- 
raries:— 

"  As  skilM  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 
Swifter  than  those  who  caimot  swim  at  all ; 
So,  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinlriTig, 
Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking." 

From  this  reproach  some  clever  men  of  the  world  must  be 
excepted,  and  among  them  Dorset  himself.  Though  by  no 
means  great  poets,  or  even  good  versifiers,  they  always  wrote 
with  meaning,  and  sometimes  with  wit.  Kothing  indeed 
more  strongly  shows  to  what  a  miserable  state  literature  had 
fallen,  than  the  immense  superiority  which  the  occasional 
rhymes,  carelessly  thrown  on  paper  by  men  of  this  class, 
possess  over  the  elaborate  productions  of  almost  all  the  pro- 
fessed authors.  The  reigning  taste  was  so  bad,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  labour,  and 
to  his  desire  of  excellence.  An  exception  must  be  made  for 
Butler,  who  had  as  much  wit  and  learning  as  Cowley,  and 
who  Imew,  what  Cowley  never  knew,  how  to  use  them.  A 
great  command  of  good  homely  English  distinguishes  him 
stiU  more  from  the  other  writers  of  the  time.  As  for  Gondi- 
bert,  those  may  criticise  it  who  can  read  it.  Imagination 
was  extinct.  Taste  was  depraved.  Poetry,  driven  from 
palaces,  colleges,  and  theatres,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
obscure  dwelling  where  a  Great  Man,  bom  out  of  due  season, 
in  disgrace,  penury,  pain,  and  blindness,  still  kept  uncon- 
taminated  a  character  and  a  genius  worthy,  of  a  better  age. 

Everything  about  Milton  is  wonderfdl ;  but  nothing  is  so 
wonderful  as  that,  in  an  age  so  un&vourable  to  poetry,  he 
should  have  produced  the  greatest  of  modem  epic  poems. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  in  some  degree  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  want  of  sight.  The  imagination  is  notoriously 
most  active  when  the  external  world  is  shut  out.  In  sleep 
its  illusions  are  perfect.     They  produce   all  the  effect  of 
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realitieB.  In  darkness  its  visions  are  always  more  distinct 
than  in  the  light.  Every  person  who  amuses  himself  with 
what  is  called  building  castles  in  the  air  must  have  ex- 
perienced this.  We  know  artists  who,  before  they  attempt 
to  draw  a  face  from  memory,  close  their  eyes,  that  they  may 
recall  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  features  and  the  expres- 
sion. We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  genius  of 
Milton  may  have  been  preserved  &om  the  influence  of  times 
so  unfavourable  to  it  by  his  infirmity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
works  at  first  enjoyed  a  very  small  share  of  popularity.  To 
be  neglected  by  his  contemporaries  was  the  penalty  which  he 
paid  for  surpassing  them.  His  great  poem  was  not  generally 
studied  or  admired  till  writers  far  inferior  to  him  had,  by 
obsequiously  cringing  to  the  public  taste,  acquired  sufficient 
favour  to  reform  it. 

Of  these,  Diyden  was  the  most  eminent.  Amidst  the 
crowd  of  authors  who,  during  the  earlier  years  of  Charles 
the  Second,  courted  notoriety  by  every  species  of  absurdity 
and  affectation,  he  speedily  became  conspicuous.  ITo  man 
exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  age.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. On  no  man  did  the  age  exercise  so  much  influence. 
He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  those  whom  we  have  desig- 
nated as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his  literary  career  exhibited, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  whole  history  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belonged,— the  rudeness  and  extravagance  of  its  infency, 
— ^the  propriety,  the  grace,  the  dignified  good  sense,  the 
temperate  splendour  of  its  maturity.  His  imagination  was 
torpid,  till  it  was  awakened  by  his  judgment.  He  began 
with  quaint  parallels  and  empty  mouthing.  He  gradually 
acquired  the  energy  of  the  satirist,  the  gravity  of  the  moralist, 
the  rapture  of  the  lyric  poet.  The  revolution  through  which 
English  literature  Iui.s  been  passing,  from  the  time  of  Cowley 
to  that  of  Scott,  may  be  seen  in  miniature  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  volumes. 

TTifl  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There  is  some  de- 
batable ground  on  the  common  frontier ;  but  the  line  may  be 
drawn  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  year  1678  is  that  on 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  date  of  a  great 
change  in  his  manner.  During  the  preceding  period  appeared 
some  of  his  courtly  panegyrics, — ^his  Annus  MirabOis,  and 
most  of  his  plays ;  indeed,  all  his  rhyming  tragedies.  To 
the  subsequent  period  belong  his  best  dramas, — ^All  for  Love, 
the  Spanish  Friar,  and  Sebastian, — ^his  satires,  his  trans- 
lations, his  didactic  poems,  his  fables,  and  his  odes. 
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Of  the  small  pieces  whicli  were  presented  to  cliancellors 
and  princes  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  speak.  The  greatest 
advanta^  whicli  the  Fine  Arts  derive  from  the  extension  of 
knowledge  is,  that  the  patronage  of  individuals  becomes  un- 
necessary. Some  writers  still  aflPect  to  regret  the  age  of 
patronage.  None  bnt  bad  writers  have  reason  to  regret  it. 
It  is  always  an  age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten 
thousand  readers  are  eacrer  for  the  appearance  of  a  book  a 
BinaJl  contribution  froml«h  m^kes  up Tsplendid  remunera- 
tion  for  the  author.  Where  literature  is  a  luxury,  confined 
to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay  high.  If  the  Empress 
Catherine,  for  example,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she  must  have 
wholly  supi>orted  ilie  poet — just  as,  in  a  remote  country 
village,  a  man  who  wants  a  mutton-chop  is  sometimes  forced 
to  take  the  whole  sheep ; — a  thing  which  never  happens 
where  the  demand  is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for 
the  gratification  of  their  taste  will  expect  to  have  it  united 
with  some  gratification  to  their  vanity.  Flattery  is  carried 
to  a  shameless  extent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery  almost  in- 
evitably introduces  a  false  taste  into  composition.  Its  lan- 
guage is  made  up  of  hyperbolical  common-places,— offensive 
from  their  triteness, — still  more  offensive  from  their  extra- 
vagance. In  no  sdiool  is  the  trick  of  over-stepping  the 
modesty  of  nature  so  speedily  acquired.  The  writer,  ac- 
customed to  find  exaggeration  acceptable  and  necessary  on 
one  subject,  uses  it  on  all.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  early  panegyrical  verses  of  Dryden  should  be  made  up 
of  meanness  and  bombast.  They  abound  with  the  conceite 
which  his  immediate  predecessors  had  brought  into  fisiahion. 
But  his  language  and  his  versification  were  already  far 
superior  to  theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command  of  expression, 
and  a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not 
only  has  it  no  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  write 
poetry.  Its  affected  similes  are  the  best  part  of  it.  Graudy 
weeds  present  a  more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  bar- 
renness. There  is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work 
to  which  the  imagination  seems  to  have  contributed  anything. 
It  is  produced,  not  by  creation,  but  by  construction.  It  is 
made  up,  not  of  pictures,  but  of  inferences.  We  will  give  a 
single  instance,  and  certainly  a  favourable  instance, — a  qua- 
train which  Johnson  has  praised.  Dryden  is  describing  the 
sea-fight  with  the  Dutch. — 
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''  Amidst  wliole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball ; 
And  now  their  odours  armed  against  them  flj. 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die." 

The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  sitoation  of  the  snfEerers  or  the  spectators.  His  narra- 
tion ought  to  produce  feelings  similar  to  those  which  would 
be  excited  by  the  event  itself.  Is  this  the  case  here  ?  Who, 
in  a  sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  price  of  the  china  which 
beats  out  the  brains  of  a  sailor ;  or  of  the  odour  of  the 
splinter  which  shatters  his  leg  9  It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the 
imagination,  at  once  calling  up  the  scene  before  the  interior 
eye,  but  by  painful  meditation, — ^by  turning  the  subject  round 
and  round, — ^by  tracing  out  fajctB  into  remote  consequences, 
— ^that  these  incongruous  topics  are  introduced  into  the  de- 
scription. Homer,  it  is  true,  perpetually  uses  epithets  which 
are  not  peculiarly  appropriate.  Achilles  is  the  swift-footed, 
when  he  is  sitting  still.  Ulysses  is  the  much-enduring,  when 
he  has  nothing  to  endure.  Every  spear  casts  a  long  shadow, 
every  ox  has  crooked  horns,  and  every  woman  a  high  bosom, 
though  these  particulars  may  be  quite  beside  the  purpose. 
In  our  old  ballads  a  similar  practice  prevails.  The  gold  is 
always  red,  and  the  ladies  always  gay,  though  nothing  what- 
ever may  depend  on  the  hue  of  the  gold,  or  the  temper  of 
the  ladies.  But  these  adjectives  are  mere  customary  addi- 
tions. They  merge  in  the  substantives  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. If  they  at  all  colour  the  idea,  it  is  with  a  tinge  so 
slight  as  in  no  respect  to  alter  the  general  effect.  In  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dryden  the  case  is  very 
different.  Preciously  and  aromatic  divert  our  whole  attention 
to  themselves,  and  dissolve  the  image  of  the  battle  in  a  moment. 
The  whole  poem  reminds  us  of  Lucan,  and  of  the  worst  parts 
of  Lucan, — ^the  sea-fight  in  the  Bay  of  Marseilles,  for  example. 
The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during  the  night  is  perhaps 
the  only  passage  which  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  cen- 
sure. If  it  was  from  the  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Milton  formed 
his  opinion,  when  he  pronounced  Dryden  a  good  rhymer  but 
no  poet,  he  certainly  judged  correctly.  But  Dryden  was,  as 
we  have  said,  one  of  those  writers  in  whom  tiie  period  of 
imagination  does  not  precede,  but  foUow,  the  period  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are  admirable 
subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  drama.    He  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  ex-* 
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liibitmg  real  htunan  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into  which  the 
imperfect  process  of  onr  reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was 
very  deficient.  His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications  ; 
they  are  not  well-assorted  assemblages  of  qualities.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  he  seizes  a  very  coarse  aad  marked  dis- 
tinction,  and  gives  us,  not  a  likeness,  but  a  strong  caricature, 
in  which  a  single  peculiarity  is  protruded,  and  everything 
else  neglected ;  like  the  Marquis  of  Granby  at  an  inndoor, 
whom  we  know  by  nothing  but  his  baldness ;  or  Wilkes, 
who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his  squint.  These  are  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  skill.  For  most  of  his  pictures  seem,  like 
Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not  to  re- 
semble anything  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently  in  his 
tragedies,  the  former  in  his  comedies.  The  comic  characters 
are,  without  mixture,  loathsome  and  despicable.  The  men 
of  Etherege  and  Yanbrugh  are  bad  enough.  Those  of 
Smollett  are  perhaps  worse,  ^ut  they  do  not  approach  to 
the  Caledons,  the  Wildbloods,  tiie  Woodalls,  and  the  Rho- 
dophils  of  Dryden.  The  vices  of  these  last  are  set  off  by  a 
certain  fierce  hard  impudence,  to  which  we  know  nothing 
comparable.  Their  love  is  the  appetite  of  beasts;  their 
friendship  the  confederacy  of  knaves.  The  ladies  seem  to 
have  been  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  for  such 
gentlemen.  In  deceiving  and  insulting  their  old  fathers 
they  do  not  perhaps  exceed  the  license  which,  by  immemorial 
prescription,  has  been  allowed  to  heroines.  But  they  also 
cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong  boxes,  put  up  their  favours  to 
auction,  betray  their  friends,  abuse  their  rivals  in  the  style 
of  Billingsgate,  and  invite  their  lovers  in  the  language  of  the 
Piazza.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  valets 
and  waitiQg-women,  the  MascariUes  and  Serines,  but  the 
recognised  heroes  and  heroines,  who  appear  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  good  society,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act, 
marry  and  live  very  happily  ever  after.  The  sensuality,  base- 
ness, and  malice  of  their  natures  is  unredeemed  by  any  quality 
of  a  different  description, — ^by  any  touch  of  kindness, — or  even 
by  any  honest  burst  of  hearty  hatred  and  revenge.  We  are 
in  a  world  where  there  is  no  humanity,  no  veracity,  no  sense 
of  shame, — a  world  for  which  any  goodnatured  man  would 
gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of  Milton's  devils.  But, 
as  soon  as  we  enter  the  regions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great 
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change.  There  is  no  lack  of  fine  sentiment  there.  Metas- 
tasio  is  surpassed  in  his  own  department.  Scuderi  is  out- 
scuderied.  We  are  introduced  to  people  whose  proceedings 
we  can  trace  to  no  motive,— of  whose  feelings  we  can  form 
no  more  idea  than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a  race  of 
creatures,  whose  love  is  as  delicate  and  affectionate  as  the 
passion  which  an  alderman  feels  for  a  turtle.  We  find  our- 
selves among  beings,  whose  love  is  a  purely  disinterested 
emotion, — a  loyalty  extending  to  passive  obedience, — a  reli- 
gion, like  that  of  the  Quietists,  unsupported  by  any  sanction 
of  hope  or  fear.  We  see  nothing  but  despotism  without 
power,  and  sacrifices  without  compensation. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances.  In  Aurengzebe,  Arimant, 
governor  of  Agra,  falls  in  love  with  his  prisoner  Indamora. 
She  rejects  his  suit  with  scorn;  but  assures  him  that  she 
shall  make  great  use  of  her  power  over  him.  He  threatens 
to  be  angry.     She  answers,  very  cooUy : 

"  Do  not :  your  anger,  like  yonr  love,  is  vain : 
Whene'er  I  please,  yon  must  be  pleased  again. 
Knowing  what  power  I  have  your  will  to  bend, 
Fll  nse  it ;  for  I  need  just  such  a  friend." 

This  is  no  idle  menace.  She  soons  brings  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  rival,— orders  him  to  read  it, — asks  hiTn  whether  he 
thinks  it  sufficiently  tender, — and  finally  commands  biTn  to 
carry  it  himself.  Such  tyranny  as  this,  it  may  be  thought, 
would  justify  resistance.  Arimant  does  indeed  venture  to 
remonstrate : — 

*^  This  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  sentence  bear.'' 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incomparable : — 

"  You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  advice ; 
'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late. 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  &te  P" 

Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  He  mut- 
ters something  about  &te  and  firee-wiU,  and  walks  off  with 
the  billet-doux. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma  presents  Almeria  with 
a  garland  as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  offers  to  make  her  his 
queen.     She  replies : — 

"  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  given  by  you  ; 
But  as  my  merit's  and  my  beauty's  due ; 
As  for  the  crown  which  you,  my  slave,  possess, 
To  share  it  with  you  would  but  make  me  less." 
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In  return  for  sucli  proofs  of  tenderness  as  these,  her 
admirer  consents  to  murder  his  two  sons  and  a  benefactor 
to  whom  he  feels  the  warmest  gratitade.  Lyndaraza,  in 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,  assumes  the  same  lofly  tone  with 
Abdehnelech.    He  complains  that  she  smiles  upon  his  rival. 

"  Lynd.  And  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  resign. 

That  jon  should  regulate  each  look  of  mine  ? 
Abdel.  Then,  when  you  gave  your  love,  you  gave  that  power. 
Lynd.  'Twas  during  pleasure — 'tis  revoked  this  hour. 
Abdel.  I'll  hate  you,  and  this  visit  is  my  last. 
Lynd.  Do,  if  you  can :  you  know  I  hold  you  fast." 

That  these  passages  violate  all  historical  propriety,  that 
sentiments  to  which  nothing  similar  was  ever  even  affected 
except  by  the  cavaliers  of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico 
and  Agra,  is  a  light  accusation.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
conventional  world,  an  Blyrian  puritan,  or  a  Bohemian  sea- 
port. While  the  faces  are  good,  we  care  little  about  the 
back-ground.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  says  that  the  curtains 
and  hangings  in  a  hifitorical  painting  ought  to  be,  not  velvet 
or  cotton,  but  merely  drapery.  The  same  principle  should 
be  applied  to  poetry  and  romance.  The  truth  of  character 
is  the  first  object ;  the  truth  of  place  and  time  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  in  the  second  place.  Puff  himself  could  tell 
the  actor  to  turn  out  his  toes,  and  remind  him  that  Keeper 
Hatton  was  a  great  dancer.  We  wish  that,  in  our  own  time, 
a  writer  of  a  very  different  order  from  Puff  had  not  too  often 
forgotten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of  upholstery,  milli- 
nery, and  cookery. 

We  blame  Dryden,  not  because  the  persons  of  his  dramas 
are  not  Moors  or  Americans,  but  because  they  are  not  men 
and  women; — ^not  because  love,  such  as  he  represents  it, 
could  not  exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam,  but  because  it 
could  not  exist  anywhere.  As  is  the  love  of  his  heroes,  such 
are  all  their  other  emotions.  All  their  qualities,  their 
courage,  their  generosity,  their  pride,  are  on  the  same 
colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence  are  virtues  which  can 
exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which  change  their 
nature,  and  their  name  if  pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice  and 
prudence,  therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute. 
He  did  not  care  to  give  them  what  he  could  not  give  with- 
out measure.  The  tyrants  and  ruffians  are  merely  the  heroes 
altered  by  a  few  touches,  similar  to  those  which  transformed 
the  honest  jGaiCe  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  into  the  Saracen's 
head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown  the  original  features  are 
stiU  perceptible* 
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It  is  in  tlie  tragi-comedies  that  these  abstirdities  strike  us 
most.  The  two  races  of  men,  or  rather  the  angels  and  the 
baboons,  are  there  presented  to  ns  together.  We  meet  in 
one  scene  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  nnblushing,  lying 
libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a  punishment,  we  suppose, 
for  their  depravity,  are  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose. 
But,  as  soon  as  we  meet  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we 
know  that  we  are  in  society  which  would  have  enraptured  the 
Cathos  and  Madelon  of  Moli^,  in  society  for  which  Oroon- 
dates  would  have  too  little  of  the  lover,  and  Clelia  too  much 
of  the  coquette. 

As  Dryden  was  imable  to  render  his  plays  interesting  by 
means  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  excel- 
lence of  the  drama,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  find  some 
substitute  for  it.  In  his  comedies  he  supplied  its  place, 
sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by  intrigue,  by  dis- 
guises, mistakes  of  persons,  dialogues  at  cross  purposes, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  perplexing  concealments,  and  surpris- 
ing disclosures.  He  thus  succeeded  at  least  in  making  tiiese 
pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  to  his  diction  and  his  versification.  It  was  on  this 
account,  in  all  probability,  that  he  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so 
reluctantly  abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming  in  his  plays. 
What  is  unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that  species  of 
verse  than  in  lines  which  approach  more  nearly  to  common 
conversation;  and  in  the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet 
Dryden  has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge 
any  arguments  against  a  fEishion  now  universally  condemned. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  though  Dryden  was 
deficient  in  that  talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  was  certainly  the  best  writer  of 
heroic  rhyme  in  our  language,  yet  the  plays  which  have,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  been  considered  as  his  best, 
are  in  blank  verse.     No  experiment  can  be  more  decisive. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  worst  even  of  the  rhyming 
tragedies  contains  good  description  and  magnificent  rhetoric. 
But,  even  when  we  forget  that  they  are  plays,  and,  passing 
by  their  dramatic  improprieties,  consider  them  with  reference 
to  the  language,  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  passages 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  have 
written,  or  any  audience  have  tolerated,  rants  in  which  the 
raving  violence  of  the  manner  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  abject  tameness  of  the  thought.     The  author  laid  the 
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whole  fiEkult  on  the  audience^  and  declared  that,  when  he 
wrote  them,  he  considered  them  bad  enough  to  please.  This 
defence  is  nnworthj  of  a  man  of  genius,  and,  after  all,  is  no 
defence.  Otway  pleased  without  rant,  and  so  might  Dryden 
have  done,  if  he  had  possessed  the  powers  of  Otway.  The 
&ct  is,  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  bombast,  which,  though 
subsequently  corrected  by  time  and  thought,  was  never 
wholly  lemoTed,  and  which  showed  itself  in  performaixces 
not  designed  to  please  the  rude  mob  of  the  theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented  this  failing  as  an 
indication  of  genius,  as  the  provision  of  imlimited  wealth, 
the  wantonness  of  exuberant  vigour.    To  us  it  seems  to  bear 
a  nearer  af&nity  to  the  tawdriness  of  poverty,  or  the  spasms 
and  convulsions  of  weakness.     Dryden  surely  had  not  more 
imagination  than  Homer,  Dante,  or  Milton,  who  never  Ml 
into  this  vice.     The  swelling  diction  of  iBschylus  and  Isaiah 
resembles  that  of  Almanzor  and  MaTiniiTi  no  more  than  the 
txuniditj^of  a  muscle  resembles  the  tumidity  of  a  boil.     The 
former  is  symptomatic  of  health  and  strength,  the  latter  of 
debility  and  disease.      If  ever  Shakspeare  rants,  it  is  not 
when  his  imagination  is  hurrying  him  along,  but  when  he  is< 
hurrying  his  iniagination  aloiig,-wheii  his  mind  is  for  a 
moment  jaded, — when,  as  was  said  of  Euripides,  he  resembles 
a  lion,  who  excites  his  own  fiiry  by  lashing  himself  with  his 
taiL     What  happened  to   ShaJsspeare  from  the  occasional 
suspension  of  his  powers  happened  to  Dryden  from  constant 
impotence.      He,  like  his  confederate,  Lee,  had  judgment 
enough  to  appreciate  the  great  poets  of  the  preceding  age, 
but  not  judgment  enough  to  shun  competition  with  them.   He 
felt  and  admired  their  wild  and  daring  sublimity.     That  it 
belonged  to  another  age  than  that  in  which  he  Uved  and  re- 
quired other  talents  than  those  which  he  possessed,  that,  in 
aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he  was  wasting,  in  a  hopeless  attempt, 
powers  which  might  render  him  pre-eminent  in  a  different 
career,  was  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  learn  till  late.    As 
those  knavish  enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted  in- 
spiration by  mimicking  the  writhings,  swoonings,  and  gasp- 
ings  which  they  considered  as  its  symptoms,  he  attempted, 
by  affected  fits  of  poetical  fury,  to  bring  on  a  real  paroxysm, 
and,  like  them,  he  got  nothhig  but  his  distortions  for  his 
pains. 

Horace  very  happily  compares  those  who,  in  his  time, 
imitated  Pindar,  to  the  youth  who  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven 
on  waxen  wings,  and  who  experienced  so  fatal  and  igno- 
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minioTis  a  fidl.  His  own  admirable  good  sense  preserved  him 
from  this  eiTor,  and  tanght  him  to  cultivate  a  style  in  which 
excellence  was  within  his  reach.  Dryden  had  not  the  same 
self-knowledge.  He  saw  that  the  greatest  poets  were  never 
so  successfol  as  when  they  roshed  beyond  the  ordinary  bonnds, 
and  that  some  inexplicable  good  fortune  preserved  ihem  &om 
tripping  even  when  they  staggered  on  the  brink  of  nonsense. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  guided  and  sustained  by 
a  power  denied  to  himself.  They  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
the  imagination ;  and  they  found  a  response  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  others.  He,  on  the  contrary,  sat  down  to  work  him- 
self, by  reflection  and  argument,  into  a  deliberate  wildness,  a 
rational  frenzy. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs  which  accompany 
the  Faust,  we  have  always  been  much  struck  by  one  which 
represents  the  wizard  and  the  tempter  riding  at  frill  speed. 
The  demon  sits  on  his  fiirious  horse  as  heedlessly  as  if  he  were 
reposing  on  a  chair.  That  he  should  keep  his  saddle  in  such 
a  posture,  would  seem  impossible  to  any  who  did  not  know 
that  he  was  secure  in  the  privileges  of  a  superhuman  nature. 
The  attitude  of  Faust,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  perfection  of 
horsemanship.  Poets  of  the  first  order  might  safely  write  as 
desperately  as  Mephistophiles  rode.  But  Dryden,  though  ad- 
mitted to  communion  with  higher  spirits,  though  armed  with 
a  portion  of  their  power,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  their 
secrets,  was  of  another  race.  What  they  might  securely 
venture  to  do,  it  vTas  madness  in  him  to  attempt.  It  was 
necessary  that  taste  and  critical  science  should  supply  his 
deficiencies. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  description  of  Hector  at  the  Grecian  wall : — 

6  d'  6.p  etrOape  ^a/3(/ioc  "Eicrbtpj 
Nvfcrc  Oop  araXavTOC  viruTria'  Xa/iTC  ^£  ^aXic^ 
S/iep^aXe^,  tov  utrro  vepl  xpot'  hoia  Ze  X^P^^ 
Aovp*  ^X^^'  **^'^  ^^  ^^^  f '^  ipvKoxoi  iivrifioKfjaaCf 
NoV^i  Oewv,   or  eVdXro  irvXac*  irvpl  h'  otnre  ^eineu  .  .  . 
AWUa  3'  oi  fity  T€i\pc  VKipfiaaay,  oi  he  rar  airrac 
Iloiiirac  itrixvyro  TvXac  *  Aaraioc  d*  ifSPridey 
N^ac  iiya  yXa^upac*  o/iadoc  2'  aXiavToc  ervx^iy. 

What  daring  expressions!  Yet  how  significant!  How 
picturesque  I  Hector  seems  to  rise  up  in  his  strength  and 
ftiiy.  The  gloom  of  night  in  his  frown, — ^the  fire  burning  in 
his  eyes, — ^the  javelins  and  the  blazing  armour, — ^the  mighty 
rush  through  the  gates  and  down  the  batdements, — the 
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tnunpling  and  the  infinite  roar  of  the  mnltitade^-— everything 
is  with  us ;  everything  is  real. 

Dry  den  has  described  a  very  similar  event  in  Mfl-Tiim'Tij  and 
has  done  his  best  to  be  snblime,  as  follows  : — 

"  There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove  ; 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down. 
Till  Fate  grew  pale,  lest  he  should  win  the  town. 
And  tnm'd  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook." 

How  exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  the  fairy-songs  in  the 
Tempest  and  the  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream ;  Ariel  rifling 
throngh  the  twilight  on  the  bat,  or  sacking  in  the  bells  of 
flowers  with  the  bee ;  or  the  little  bower-women  of  Titania, 
driving  the  q>iders  from  the  couch  of  the  Queen !  Dryden 
truly  said  that 

"  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  himself  dared  to  step 
within  the  enchanted  line,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar 
to  that  which,  according  to  the  old  superstition,  punished 
such  presumptuous  interference.  The  following  lines  are 
parts  of  the  song  of  his  fairies : — 

"  Meny,  merry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  East, 
Half-tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 
In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud ; 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  dsy  prove  too  fiu*. 
We  sHde  on  the  back  of  a  new  falling  star. 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jeUy  of  love." 

These  are  very  favourable  instances.  Those  who  wish  for  a 
bad  one  may  read  the  dying  speeches  of  Ma,ximin,  and  may 
compare  them  with  the  last  scenes  of  Othello  and  Lear. 

If  Dryden  had  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  of  the 
periods  into  which  we  have  divided  his  literary  life,  he  woxdd 
have  left  a  reputation,  at  best,  little  higher  than  that  of  Lee 
or  Davenant.  He  would  have  been  known  only  to  men  of 
letters ;  and  by  them  he  would  have  been  mentioned  as  a 
"^ter  who  threw  away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  treat,  powers  which,  judiciously  employed,  might  have 
raised  him  to  eminence ;  whose  diction  and  whose  numbers 
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had  sometimes  very  higli  merit ;  but  all  whose  works  were 
blemished  by  a  &lse  taste,  and  by  errors  of  gross  negligence. 
A  few  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  might  perhaps  still  have 
been  remembered  and  quoted.  In  these  little  pieces  he  early 
showed  all  the  powers  which  afterwards  rendered  him  the 
greatest  of  modem  satirists.  But,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  gradually  abandoned  the  drama.  His  plays  ap- 
peared at  longer  intervals.  He  renounced  rhyme  in  tragedy. 
Hift  language  became  less  turgid — ^his  characters  less  exag- 
gerated. He  did  not  indeed  produce  correct  representations 
of  human  nature;  but  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous 
chimeras  as  those  which  abound  in  his  earlier  pieces.  Here 
and  there  passages  occur  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
British  stage.  The  style  which  the  drama  requires  changes 
with  every  change  of  character  and  situation.  He  who  can 
vary  his  manner  to  suit  the  variation  is  the  great  dramatist ; 
but  he  who  excels  in  one  manner  only  vrill,  when  that  manner 
happens  to  be  appropriate,  appear  to  be  a  great  dramatist ; 
as  the  hands  of  a  watch  which  does  not  go  point  right  once  in 
the  twelve  hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scene  of  solemn 
debate.  This  a  mere  rhetorician  may  vmte  as  well  as  the 
greatest  tragedian  that  ever  lived.  We  confess  that  to  us 
the  speech  of  Sempronius  in  Cato  seems  very  nearly  as  good 
as  Shakspeare  could  have  made  it.  But  when  the  senate 
breaks  up,  and  we  find  that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses, 
the  hero,  the  villain,  and  the  deputy-villain,  all  continue  to 
harangue  in  the  same  style,  we  perceive  the  difference  between 
a  man  who  can  write  a  play  and  a  man  who  can  write  a 
speech.  In  the  same  manner,  wit,  a  talent  for  description,  or 
a  talent  for  narration,  may,  for  a  time,  pass  for  dramatic 
genius.  Diyden  was  an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verse.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  power;  he  was  proud  of  it;  and  the 
authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly  charged  him  with  abusing  it. 
TTia  warriors  and  princesses  are  fond  of  discussing  points  of 
amorous  casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a  Parliament 
of  Love.  They  frequently  go  still  deeper,  and  speculate  on 
philosophical  necessity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which  absolutely  re- 
quired this  peculiar  talent.  Then  Dryden  was  indeed  at 
home.  AH  his  best  scenes  are  of  this  description.  They  are 
all  between  men ;  for  the  heroes  of  Dryden,  like  many  other 
gentlemen,  can  never  talk  sense  when  ladies  are  in  company. 
They  are  all  intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of  reaon  over 
violent  passion.    We  have  two  interlocutors,  the  one  eager 
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and  impassioned,  the  other  high,  cool,  and  judicious. 
The  composed  and  rational  character  gradnallj  acquires  the 
ascendency.  His  fierce  companion  is  first  inflamed  to  rage 
by  his  reproaches,  then  overawed  by  his  equanimity,  coti- 
yinced  by  his  arguments,  and  soothed  by  his  persuasions. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  scene  between  Hector  and  TroUus,  in 
that  between  Antony  and  Yentidius,  and  in  that  between 
Sebastian  and  Dorax.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  Shaks- 
peare  is  equal  to  them,  except  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  which  is  worth  them  all  three. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden  altogether  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage.  He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a  new 
direction,  with  success  the  most  splendid  and  decisive.  His 
taste  had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  faculties.  The  first 
rank  in  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach ;  but  he  challenged  and 
secured  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  second.  His  ima- 
gination resembled  the  wings  of  an  ostrich.  It  enabled  hini 
to  run,  though  not  to  soar.  When  he  attempted  the  highest 
flights,  he  became  ridiculous;  but,  while  he  remained  in  a 
lower  region,  he  outstripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural  and  all  his  acquired  powers  fitted  him  to 
found  a  good  critical  school  of  poetry.  Indeed  he  carried  his 
reforms  too  &r  for  his  age.  After  his  death  our  literature 
retrograded :  and  a  century  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  The  general  soundness  and 
healthfulness  of  his  mental  constitution,  his  information  of 
vast  superficies  though  of  small  volume,  his  wit  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  followers  of  Donne,  his 
eloquence,  grave,  deliberate,  and  commanding,  could  not  save 
him  from  disgraceM  fiiilure  as  a  rival  of  Shakspeare,  but 
raised  him  fiur  above  the  level  of  BoUeau.  His  command  of 
language  was  immense.  With  him  died  the  secret  of  the  old 
poetical  diction  of  England, — ^the  art  of  producing  rich  effects 
by  familiar  words.  In  the  following  century,  it  was  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  the  Grothic  method  of  painting  glass,  and  was 
but  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborious  and  tesselated  imitations 
of  Mason  and  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  first 
writer  under  whose  skilfdl  management  the  scientific  vocabu- 
lary fell  into  natural  and  pleasing  verse.  In  this  department, 
he  succeeded  as  completely  as  his  contemporary  Gibbons  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of  carving  the  most  delicate 
flowers  from  heart  of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most  knotty 
parts  of  language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.  His  versifica- 
tion in  the  same  manner,  while  it  gave  the  first  model  of  that 
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neatness  and  precision  whicli  the  following  generation  es- 
teemed so  highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  the  last 
examples  of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause,  and  cadence. 
His  tragedies  in  rhyme,  however  worthless  in  themselves, 
had  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  nonsense-verses;  they 
had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  melody  which  the  heroic  coup- 
let admits.  For  bombast,  his  prevailing  vice,  his  new  sub- 
jects gave  little  opportunity ;  hip  better  taste  gradually 
discarded  it. 

He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the 
power  of  reasoning  in  verse ;  and  this  power  was  now  pecu- 
liarly useful  to  him.  His  logic  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
soxmd*  On  points  of  criticism,  he  always  reasons  ingeniously ; 
and,  when  he  is  disposed  to  be  honest,  correctly.  But  ilie 
theological  and  political  questions  which  he  undertook  to 
treat  in  verse  were  precisely  those  which  he  understood  least. 
His  arguments,  therefore,  are  often  worthless.  But  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  stated  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  style  is 
transparent.  The  topics  follow  each  other  in  the  happiest 
order.  The  objections  are  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  fire  of  the  reply  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
The  circumlocutions  which  are  substituted  for  technical 
phrases  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  The  illustrations  at  once 
adorn  and  elucidate  the  reasoning.  The  sparkling  epigrams 
of  Cowley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  of  the  burlesque  poets  of 
Italy,  are  alternately  employed,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to 
give  effect  to  what  is  obvious,  or  clearness  to  what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  latitudinarianism ; 
not  from  any  want  of  acuteness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be 
easily  satisfied.  He  was  quick  to  discern  the  smallest  glimpse 
of  merit ;  he  was  indulgent  even  to  gross  improprieties,  when 
accompanied  by  any  redeeming  talent.  When  he  said  a 
severe  thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, — ^to  sup- 
port an  argument,  or  to  tease  a  rival.  Never  was  so  able 
a  critic  so  free  from  fiistidiousness.  He  loved  the  old  poets, 
especially  Shakspeare.  He  admired  the  ingenuity  which 
Donne  and  Cowley  had  oo  wildly  abused.  He  did  justice, 
amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the  memory  of  Milton.  He 
praised  to  the  skies  the  schoolboy  lines  of  Addison.  Always 
looking  on  the  fair  side  of  every  object,  he  admired  extrava- 
gance on  account  of  the  invention  which  he  supposed  it  to 
indicate ;  he  excused  affectation  in  &vour  of  wit;  he  tolerated 
even  tameness  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  which  was  ita 
concomitant. 
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It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind,  rather  than  to  the 
tnore  disgraceful  causes  which  Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  exaggeration  which  disfigures  the  pane- 
gyrics of  Dryden.  No  writer,  it  must  be  owned,  has  carried 
the  flattery  of  dedication  to  a  greater  length.  But  this  was 
not,  we  suspect,  merely  interested  servility :  it  was  the  over- 
flowing of  a  mind  singularly  disposed  to  admiration,-— of  a 
mind  which  diminished  vices,  and  magnified  virtues  and 
obligations.  The  most  adulatory  of  his  addresses  is  that  in 
which  he  dedicates  the  State  of  Innocence  to  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena.  Johnson  thinks  it  strange  that  any  man  should  use 
such  language  without  self-detestation.  But  he  has  not  re- 
marked that  to  the  very  same  work  is  prefixed  an  eulogiimi  on 
Milton,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  acceptable  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Many  years  later,  when  Whig 
principles  were  in  a  great  measure  triumphant.  Sprat  refused 
to  admit  a  monument  of  John  Philips  into  Westminster 'Abbey 
— because,  in  the  epitaph,  the  name  of  Milton  incidentally  oc- 
cniTed.  The  walls  of  his  church,  he  declared,  should  not  be 
X>oUuted  by  the  name  of  a  republican  I  Dryden  was  attached, 
both  by  principle  and  interest,  to  the  Court.  But  nothing 
could  deaden  his  sensibility  to  excellence.  We  are  xmwilling 
to  accuse  him  severely,  because  the  same  disposition,  which 
prompted  him  to  pay  so  generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  poet  whom  his  patrons  detested,  hurried  him  into  extra- 
vagance when  he  described  a  princess  distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  her  beauty  and  the  graciousness  of  her  manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  temper;  but  it  is  not  the  temper  of 
great  men.  Where  there  is  elevation  of  character  there  will 
be  £Etstidiousnes8.  It  is  only  in  novels  and  on  tombstones 
that  we  meet  with  people  who  are  indulgent  to  the  &ults  of 
others,  and  unmerciful  to  their  ovni;  and  Dryden,  at  all 
events,  was  not  one  of  these  paragons.  His  charity  was  ex- 
tended most  liberally  to  others;  but  it  certainly  began  at 
bome.  In  taste  lie  was  by  no  means  deficient.  TTis  critical 
works  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  to  any  which  had, 
till  then,  appeared  in  England.  They  were  generally  in- 
tended  as  apologies  for  his  own  poems,  rather  than  as  expo- 
sitions of  general  principles ;  he,  therefore,  often  attempts  to 
deceive  the  reader  by  sophistry  which  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  himself.  His  di(;ta  are  the  dicta,  not  of  a  judge, 
bnt  of  an  advocate; — often  of  an  adyocate  in  an  unsound 
cause.  Yet,  in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the  laws  of 
composition,  he  shows  how  well  he  understands  them*    But 
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he  was  perpetaallj  actiiig  against  his  better  knowledge.  His 
sins  were  sins  against  light.  He  trusted  that  what  was  bad 
wonld  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  what  was  good.  What 
was  good^  he  took  no  pains  to  make  better.  He  was  not, 
like  most  persons  who  rise  to  eminence,  dissatisfied  even  with 
his  best  productions.  He  had  set  up  no  unattainable  stan- 
dard of  perfection,  the  contemplation  of  which  might  at  once 
improve  and  mortify  him.  His  path  was  not  attended  by  an 
unapproachable  mirage  of  excellence,  for  ever  receding,  and 
for  ever  pursued.  He  was  not  disgusted  by  the  negligence 
of  others ;  and  he  extended  the  same  toleration  to  himself. 
His  mind  was  of  a  slovenly  character, — fond  of  splendour, 
but  indifferent  to  neatness.  Hence  most  of  his  writings  ex- 
hibit the  sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Russian  noble,  all  vermin 
and  diamonds,  dirty  linen  aiid  inestinmble  sables.  Those 
faults  which  spring  from  affectation,  time  and  thought  in  a 
great  measure  removed  from  his  poems.  But  his  carelessness 
he  retained  to  the  last.  If  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
less  frequently  went  wrong  from  negligence,  it  was  only  be- 
cause long  habits  of  composition  rendered  it  more  easy  to  go 
right.  In  his  best  pieces  we  find  &lse  rhymes, — ^triplets,  in 
which  the  third  line  appears  to  be  a  mere  intruder,  and, 
while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning, — 
gigantic  Alexandrines  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  syllables,  and 
truncated  verses  for  which  he  never  troubled  himself  to  find 
a  termination  or  a  partner. 

Such  are  the  beauties  and  the  fiiults  which  may  be  found 
in  profusion  throughout  the  later  works  of  Dryden.  A  more 
just  and  complete  estimate  of  his  natural  and  acquired 
powers,— of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  of  its  blemishes, — 
may  be  formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther  than  frt>m  any  of 
his  other  writings.  As  a  didactic  poem  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  Beligio  Laici.  The  satirical  parts,  particularly  the  cha- 
racter of  Burnet,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  passages  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  There  are,  moreover,  occasional 
touches  of  a  tenderness  which  affects  us  more,  because  it  is 
decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds  us  of  the  best 
scenes  in  his  tragedies.  His  versification  sinks  and  swells 
in  happy  unison  with  the  subject ;  and  his  wealth  of  language 
seems  to  be  unlimited.  Yet  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
has  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  innumerable  inconsistencies 
into  which  he  is  every  moment  falling,  detract  much  fix)m 
the  pleasure  which  such  various  excellence  affords. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  hit  upon  a  new  and  rich 
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vein,  wliich  lie  worked  with  signal  success.  The  ancient 
satirists  were  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  govemment.  They 
were  compelled  to  abstain  from  political  topics,  and  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  frailties  of  private  life.  They 
might,  indeed,  sometimes  venture  to  take  liberties  with 
public  men, 

"  Quomm  Flaminia  teg^tar  cinis  atque  Latina." 

Thus  Juvenal  immortalised  the  obsequious  senators  who 
met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  memorable  turbot.  His  fourth 
satire  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  great  political  poem  of 
Diyden;  but  it  was  not  vmtten  till  Domitian  had  &illen:  and 
it  vmnts  something  of  the  peculiar  flavour  wliich  belongs  to 
contemporary  invective  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long 
that,  though  the  body  is  not  impaired,  the  effervescence,  the 
first  cream,  is  gone.  Boileau  lay  under  similar  restraints; 
and,  if  he  had  been  free  from  all  restraint,  would  have  been 
no  match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  derived  fi^m  the  nature  of 
his  subject  he  improved  to  the  very  utmost.  His  manner  is 
almost  perfect.  The  style  of  Horace  and  Boileau  is  fit  only 
for  light  subjects.  The  Frenchman  did  indeed  attempt  to 
turn  the  theological  reasonings  of  the  Provincial  Letters  into 
verse,  but  vrith  very  indifferent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope 
is  cold.  The  ardour  of  Persius  is  vrithout  brilliancy.  Mag- 
nificent versification  and  ingenious  combinations  rarely  har- 
monise vdth  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and 
Dryden  alone  we  have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together. 
Those  great  satirists  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour 
of  their  feelings  to  materials  the  most  incombustible,  and 
kindled  the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze,  at  once  dazzling  and  de- 
structive. We  cannot,  indeed,  think,  vnthout  regret,  of  the 
part  which  so  eminent  a  vmter  as  Dryden  took  in  the  disputes 
of  that  period.  There  was,  no  doubt,  madness  and  vricked- 
ness  on  both  sides.  But  there  was  liberty  on  the  one,  and 
despotism  on  the  other.  On  this  point,  however,  we  vdll  not 
dwelL  At  Talavera  the  English  and  French  troops  for  a 
moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a  stream  which 
flowed  between  them.  The  shells  were  passed  across  from 
enemy  to  enemy  vrithout  apprehension  or  molestation.  We, 
in  the  same  manner,  would  rather  assist  our  political  ad- 
versaries to  drink  vrith  us  of  that  fountain  of  intellectual 
pleasure,  which  should  be  the  common  refreshment  of  both 
parties,  than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havock  of  un- 
seasonable hostilities. 
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Macflecnoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  aad  Achitopliel,  only  in 
the  subject.  In  the  execution  it  is  even  superior.  But  the 
greatest  work  of  Dryden  was  the  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint 
Cecilia's  day.  It  is  the  master-piece  of  the  second  class  of 
poetry,  and  ranks  but  just  below  the  great  models  of  the  first. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Pedasus  of  Achilles — 

OC)  KOI  OvriTOQ  iuty,  eireff  iiriroig  iiOayaroi<ru 

By  comparing  it  with  the  impotent  rarings  of  the  heroic 
tragedies,  we  may  measure  the  progress  which  the  mind  of 
Dryden  had  made.  He  had  learned  to  avoid  a  too  audacious 
competition  with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  verge  of  bombast  or  nonsense,  to  venture  on  no  expression 
which  did  not  convey  a  distinct  idea  to  his  own  mind.  There 
is  none  of  that  ^^ darkness  visible"  of  style  which  he  had  for- 
merly affected,  and  in  which  the  greatest  poets  only  can  suc- 
ceed. Everything  is  definite,  significant,  and  picturesque.  His 
early  writings  resembled  the  gigantic  works  of  those  Chinese 
gardeners  who  attempt  to  rival  nature  herself,  to  form  cata- 
racts of  terrific  height  and  sound,  to  raise  precipitous  ridges 
of  mountains,  and  to  imitate  in  artificial  plantations  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  gloom  of  some  primeval  forest.  This  manner  he 
abandoned;  nor  did  he  ever  adopt  the  Dutch  taste  which 
Pope  affected,  the  trim  parterres,  and  the  rectangular  walks. 
He  rather  resembled  our  Kents  and  Browns,  who,  imitating 
the  great  features  of  landscape  without  emulating  them,  con- 
sulting the  genius  of  the  place,  assisting  nature  and  carefrilly 
disguising  their  art,  produced,  not  a  Chamouni  or  a  Niagara^ 
but  a  Stowe  or  a  Hagley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret  that  Dryden  did 
not  accomplish  his  purpose  of  writing  an  epic  poem.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  a  work  of  the  highest  rank.  It 
would  not  have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Paradise 
Lost ;  but  it  would  have  been  superior  to  the  productions  of 
Apollonius,  Lucan,'  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.  It  would  probably  have  been  a  vigorous 
narrative,  animated  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
romances,  enriched  with  much  splendid  description,  and  in- 
terspersed with  fine  declamations  and  disquisitions.  The 
danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been  from  aiming  too  high ; 
from  dwelling  too  much,  for  example,  on  his  angels  of  king- 
doms, and  attempting  a  competition  with  that  great  writer 
who  in  his  own  time  had  so  incomparably  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of  another  world.  To 
Hilton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great 
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deep,  the  beach  of  sxilphTir,  the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of 
the  fallen  dominations,  glimmering  throngh  the  everlasting 
shade,  the  silent  wilderness  of  verdnre  and  fragrance  where 
armed  angels  kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  lovers,  the 
portico  of  diamond,  the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement 
empnrpled  with  celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  the 
Cherubim,  blazing  with  adamant  and  gold.  The  council,  the 
tournament,  the  procession,  the  crowded  cathedral,  the 
camp,  the  guard-room,  the  chase,  were  the  proper  scenes  for 
Dryden. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  review  all  the  works  which 
Dryden  wrote.  We,  therefore,  will  not  speculate  longer  on 
those  which  he  might  possibly  have  written.  He  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  man  possessed  of  splen- 
did talents,  which  he  often  abused,  and  of  a  sound  judgment, 
the  admonitions  of  which  he  often  neglected ;  a  man  who 
succeeded  only  in  an  inferior  department  of  his  art,  but  who, 
in  that  department,  succeeded  pre-eminently ;  and  who  with 
a  more  independent  spirit,  a  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence, 
and  more  respect  for  himself,  would,  in  his  own  waUc^  have 
attained  to  absolute  perfection. 
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The  Bonumce  of  Higfory.    Engla/nd,    Bj  Henbt  Neele. 

London,  1828.     (Mat  1828.) 

To  wnte  history  respectably — ^that  is,  to  abbreviate  despatches, 
and  make  extra<;ts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse  in  due  pro* 
portion  epithets  of  praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  np  an- 
tithetical characters  of  great  men,  setting  forth  how  many 
contradictory  virtues  and  vices  they  united,  and  aboimding  in 
withs  and  withouta — ^all  this  is  very  easy.  But  to  be  a  really 
great  historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tions. Many  scientific  works  are,  in  their  kind,  absolutely 
perfect.  There  are  poems  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
designate  as  &ultless,  or  as  disfigured  only  by  blemishes 
which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general  blaze  of  excellence. 
There  are  speeches,  some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  parti- 
cularly, in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  with- 
out altering  it  for  the  worse.  But  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
history  which  approaches  to  our  notion  of  what  a  history  ought 
to  be— with  no  history  which  does  not  widely  depart,  either 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  lefb,  fr^m  the  exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This  province  of  lite- 
rature is  a  debatable  land.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  two 
distinct  territories.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile 
powers ;  and,  like  other  districts  similarly  situated,  it  is  ill  de- 
fined, ill  cultivated,  and  ill  regulated.  Instead  of  being  equally 
shared  between  its  two  rulers,  the  Beason  and  the  Imagination, 
it  falls  alternately  under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  of 
each.     It  is  sometimes  fiction.     It  is  sometimes  theory. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
amples. Unhappily,  what  the  philosophy  gains  in  soundness 
and  depth  the  examples  generally  lose  in  vividness.  A  per- 
fect historian  must  possess  an  imagination  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  make  his  narrative  affecting  and  picturesque.  Yet  he 
must  control  it  so  absolutely  as  to  content  himself  with  the 
materials  which  he  finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  defi- 
ciencies by  additions  of  his  own.    He  must  be  a  profound  and 
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ingenious  reasoner.  Yet  lie  must  possess  suflGlcient  self-com- 
mand to  abstain  from  casting  his  &cts  in  the  mould  of  his 
hypothesis.  Those  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that  eyery 
writer  should  have  fidled,  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the 
specnlative  department  of  history. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  though  subject  to 
considerable  qualifications  and  exceptions,  that  history  begins 
in  novel  and  ends  in  essay.  Of  the  romantic  historians 
Herodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best.  His  animation,  his 
simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for  descrip- 
tion and  dialogue,  and  the  pure  sweet  flow  of  his  language, 
place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  He  reminds  us  of  a 
delightful  child.  There  is  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  affec- 
tation in  his  awkwardness,  a  malice  in  his  innocence,  an  in- 
teUigence  in  his  nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence  in  his 
lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such  interest  for 
himself  and  his  book  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three-and-twenty  centuries,  we  feel  for  him  the  same 
sort  of  pitying  fondness  which  Fontaine  and  Gray  are  said  to 
have  inspired  in  society.  He  has  written  an  incomparable 
book.  He  has  written  something  better  perhaps  than  the 
best  history ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good  history ;  he  is, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not 
here  refer  merely  to  those  gross  fictions  with  which  he  has 
been  reproached  by  the  critics  of  later  times.  We  speak  of 
that  colouring  which  is  equally  diffused  over  his  whole  narra- 
tive, and  which  perpetually  leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader 
in  doubt  what  to  reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most  au- 
thentic parts  of  his  work  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  wildest 
legends  which  Henry  the  Fifth  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There 
was  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece ;  and 
there  was  an  invasion  of  France.  There  was  a  battie  at  Plateea; 
and  there  was  a  battle  at  Agincourt.  Cambridge  and  Exeter, 
the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin,  were  persons  as  real  as  De- 
maratus  and  Fausanias.  The  harangue  of  the  Archbishop  on 
the  Salic  Law  and  the  Book  of  Numbers  differs  much  less 
from  the  orations  which  have  in  all  ages  proceeded  from  the 
right  reverend  bench  than  the  speeches  of  Mardonius  and 
Artabanus  from  those  which  were  delivered  at  the  council- 
board  of  Susa.  Shakspeare  gives  us  enumerations  of  armies, 
and  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  which  are  not,  we  suspect, 
much  less  accurate  than  those  of  Herodotus.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long  as  acts  of  Shakspeare,  in 
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which  everything  is  told  dramaticallj,  and  in  which  the  nar- 
rative serves  only  the  purpose  of  stage-directions.  It  is  pos- 
sible, no  doubt,  that  the  substance  of  some  real  conversations 
may  have  been  reported  to  the  historian.  But  events,  which, 
if  they  ever  happened,  happened  in  ages  and  nations  so  re- 
mote that  the  particulars  could  never  have  been  known  to 
him,  are  related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detaiL  We 
have  all  that  Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that  passed 
between  Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We  axe,  therefore,  unable 
to  judge  whether,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  transac- 
tions respecting  which  he  might  possibly  have  been  weU  in- 
formed, we  can  trust  to  anything  beyond  the  naked  outline ; 
whether,  for  example,  the  answer  of  Grelon  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions  which  passed 
between  Aristides  and  Themistodes  at  their  famous  interview, 
have  been  correctly  transmitted  to  us.  The  great  events  are, 
no  doubt,  faithfully  related.  So,  probably,  are  many  of  the 
slighter  circumstances ;  but  which  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
ascerfcain.  The  fictions  are  so  much  like  the  &cts,  and  the 
facts  so  much  like  the  fictions,  that,  with  respect  to  many 
most  interesting  particulars,  our  belief  is  neither  given  nor 
withheld,  but  remains  in  an  uneasy  and  interminable  state  of 
abeyance.  We  know  that  there  is  truth;  but  we  cannot 
exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults  of  a  simple  and  ima- 
ginative mind.  Children  and  servants  are  remarkably  Hero- 
dotean  in  their  style  of  narration.  They  tell  everything 
dramatically.  Their  says  hes  and  says  shes  are  proverbial. 
Every  person  who  has  had  to  settle  their  disputes  knows 
that,  even  when  they  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their  re- 
ports of  conversation  always  require  to  be  carefully  sifted. 
If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an  account  of  the  late  change 
of  administration,  he  would  say — "  Lord  Goderich  resigned ; 
and  the  King,  in  consequence,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.'' A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  hid  behind 
the  curtains  of  the  royal  bed  at  Windsor :  "  So  Lord  Goderich 
says,  ^  I  cannot  manage  this  business ;  I  must  go  out.'  So 
the  Eing  says, — says  he,  *  Well,  then,  I  must  send  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — ^that's  aJL' "  This  is  in  the  very  man- 
ner of  the  father  of  history. 

Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write* 
He  wrote  for  a  nation  susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably 
desirous  of  novelty  and  excitement ;  for  a  nation  in  which 
the  fine  arts  had  attained  their  highest  excellence,  but  in 
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which  philosophy  was  still  in  its  infajicy.  His  cotrntrjineiL 
had  but  recently  began  to  ctdtivate  prose  composition.  Pub^ 
lio  transactions  had  generally  been  recorded  in  verse.  The 
first  historians  might,  therefore,  indulge  without  fear  of  cen- 
snre  in  the  license  allowed  to  their  predecessors  the  bards. 
Books  were  few.  The  events  of  former  times  were  learned 
firom  tradition  and  from  popular  ballads;  the  mamiers  of 
foreign  countries  from  the  reports  of  travellers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mystery  which  overhangs  what  is  distant, 
either  in  space  or  time,  frequently  prevents  us  from  censuring 
as  unnatural  what  we  perceive  to  be  impossible.  We  stare 
at  a  dragoon  who  has  killed  three  French  cuirassiers  as  a 
prodigy ;  yet  we  read,  withoat  the  least  disgust,  how  Godfrey 
slew  his  thousands  and  Binaldo  his  ten  thousands.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years,  stories  about  China  and  Bantam, 
which  ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old  nurse,  were 
gravely  laid  down  as  foundations  of  political  theories  by 
eminent  philosophers.  What  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to 
us,  the  generation  of  Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  Babylon  was  to  them  what  Fekin 
was  to  the  French  academicians  of  the  last  centory . 

For  such  a  people  was  the  book  of  Herodotus  composed; 
and,  if  we  may  trust  to  a  report,  not  sanctioned  indeed  by 
writers  of  high  authority,  but  in  itself  not  improbable,  it  was 
composed,  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard.  It  was  not  to  the 
slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies,  which  the  rich  only  could 
possess,  that  the  aspiring  author  looked  for  his  reward.  The 
great  Olympian  festival, — ^the  solemnity  which  collected  mul- 
titudes, proud  of  the  Grecian  name,  from  the  wildest  moun- 
tains of  Doris,  and  the  remotest  colonies  of  Italy  and  Libya, 
— ^was  to  witness  his  triumph.  The  interest  of  tiie  narrative, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  style,  were  aided  by  the  imposing  effect 
of  recitation, — by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle, — by  the 
powerful  influence  of  sympathy.  A  critic  who  could  have 
asked  for  authorities  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  must  have 
been  of  a  cold  and  sceptical  nature:  and  few  such  critics  were 
there.  As  was  the  historian,  such  were  the  auditors, — ^in- 
quisitive, credulous,  easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patri- 
otic enthusiasm.  They  were  the  very  men  to  hear  with 
delight  of  strange  beasts,  and  birds,  and  trees,— of  dwarfs, 
and  giants,  and  cannibals,— -of  gods,  whose  very  names  it  was 
impiety  to  utter,— K>f  ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left  behind 
them  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works  of  later  times, — 
of  towns  like  provinces,— K)f  rivers  like  seas,— K)f  stupendous 
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walls,  and  temples,  and  pyramids,— K>f  the  rites  wLicli  the 
Magi  performed  at  daybreaik  on  the  tops  of  the  motintams, — 
of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the  eternal  obelislcs  of  Memphis. 
With  equal  delight  thej  wonld  have  listened  to  the  graceful 
romances  of  their  own  country.  They  now  heard  of  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  obscure  predictions,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  over  which  the  justice  of  heaven  had  seemed 
to  slumber, — of  dreams,  omens,  warnings  from  the  dead,— of 
princesses,  for  whom  noble  suitors  contended  in  every  gene- 
rous exercise  of  strength  and  skill,-— of  infants,  strangely 
preserved  fr^m  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  to  fulfil  high 
destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  times,  the  interest 
became  still  more  absorbing.  The  chronicler  had  now  to  tell 
the  story  of  that  great  conflict  from  which  Europe  dates  its 
intellectual  and  political  supremacy, — a  story  which,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most 
touching  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, — a  story  abounding 
with  all  that  is  wild  and  wonderful,  with  aU  that  is  pathetic 
and  animating ;  with  the  gigantic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth 
and  despotic  power, — with  the  mightier  nuracles  of  wisdom, 
of  virtue,  and  of  courage.  He  told  them  of  rivers  dried  up  in 
a  day,— K)f  provinces  famished  for  a  meal,— K)f  a  passage  for 
ships  hewn  through  the  mountains, — of  a  road  for  armies 
spread  upon  the  waves, — of  monarchies  and  commonwealths 
swept  away,— of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  confdsion,  of  despair ! 
— ^and  then  of  proud  and  stubborn  hearts  tried  in  that  ex- 
tremity of  evil,  and  not  found  wanting,— of  resistance  long 
maintained  against  desperate  odds, — of  Uves  dearly  sold,  when 
resistance  could  be  maintained  no  more, — of  signal  deliver- 
ance, and  of  unsparing  revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  stronger 
air  of  reality  to  a  narrative  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  to  flatter  national  pride,  was  certain  to  be 
favourably  received. 

Between  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed his  history,  and  the  close  of  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
about  forty  years  elapsed, — forty  years,  crowded  with  great 
military  and  political  events.  The  circumstances  of  that 
period  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Grecian  character ;  and 
nowhere  was  this  effect  so  remarkable  as  in  the  illustrious 
democracy  of  Athens.  An  Athenian,  indeed,  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  would  scarcely  have  written  a  book  so 
romantic  and  garrcdous  as  that  of  Herodotus.  As  civilisation 
advanced,  the  citizens  of  that  fiimous  republic  became  still 
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less  Yisionarj,  and  still  less  simple-hearted.  They  aspired  to 
know  where  their  ancestors  had  been  content  to  donbt ;  they 
began  to  donbt  where  their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  believe.  Aristophanes  is  fond  of  alluding  to  this 
change  in  the  temper  of  his  countrymen.  The  father  and 
son,  in  the  Clouds,  are  evidently  representatives  of  the  gene- 
rations to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  Nothing  more 
clearly  illustrates  the  nature  of  this  moral  revolution  than  the 
change  which  passed  upon  tragedy.  The  wild  sublimity  of 
iEschylus  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phidippides.  Lec- 
tures on  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of 
casuistry,  and  the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric,  were  substituted 
for  poetry.  The  language  lost  something  of  that  infSuitine 
sweetness  which  had  characterised  it.  It  became  less  like 
the  ancient  Tuscan,  and  more  like  the  modem  French. 

The  fashionable  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  indeed,  far  from 
strict.  Logic  never  can  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and 
where  information  is  conveyed  orally.  We  are  all  aware  how 
frequently  fallacies,  which,  when  set  down  on  paper,  are  at 
once  detected,  pass  for  unanswerable  arguments  when  dex- 
terously and  volubly  urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in 
private  conversation.  The  reason  is  evident.  We  cannot  in- 
spect them  closely  enough  to  perceive  their  inaccuracy.  We 
cannot  readily  compare  them  with  each  other.  We  lose  sight 
of  one  part  of  the  subject  before  another,  which  ought  to  be 
received  in  connection  with  it,  comes  before  us;  and,  as  there 
is  no  immutable  record  of  what  has  been  admitted  and  of 
what  has  been  denied,  direct  contradictions  pass  muster  with 
little  difficulty.  Almost  all  the  education  of  a  Greek  con- 
sisted in  talking  and  listening.  His  opinions  on  government 
were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly.  If  he  wished 
to  study  metaphysics,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  with  a 
book,  he  walked  down  to  the  market-place  to  look  for  a 
sophist.  So  completely  were  men  formed  to  these  habits, 
that  even  writing  acquired  a  conversational  air.  The  philo- 
sophers adopted  the  form  of  dialogue,  as  the  most  natural 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge.  Their  reasonings  have 
the  merits  and  the  defects  which  belong  to  that  species  of 
composition,  and  are  characterised  rather  by  quicbiess  and 
subtilty  than  by  depth  and  precision.  Truth  is  exhibited  in 
parts,  and  by  glimpses.  Innumerable  clever  hints  are  given ; 
but  no  sound  and  durable  system  is  erected.  The  a/rgvmentum 
ad  hotndnem,  a  kind  of  argument  most  efficacious  in  debate, 
but  utterly  useless  for  the  investigation  of  general  principles, 
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is  among  their  fayonrite  resources.  Hence,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which  Socrates  displays 
in  the  conversations  which  Plato  has  reported  or  invented, 
his  victories,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  us  unprofitable.  A 
trophy  is  set  np ;  but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  human  mind. 

Still,  where  thousands  of  keen  and  ready  intellects  were 
constantly  employed  in  speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions 
and  on  the  principles  of  government,  it  was  impossible  that 
history  should  retain  its  old  character.  It  became  less  gos* 
siping  and  less  picturesque ;  but  much  more  accurate,  and 
somewhat  more  scientific. 

The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  firom  that  of  Herodotus 
as  a  portrait  differs  from  the  representation  of  an  imaginary 
scene ;  as  the  Burke  or  Fox  of  Seynolds  differs  from  his 
TJgolino  or  his  Beaufort.  In  the  former  case,  the  archetype 
is  given :  in  the  latter,  it  is  created.  The  fiumlties  which  are 
required  for  the  latter  purpose  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order 
than  those  which  suffice  for  the  former,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily comprise  them.  He  who  is  able  to  paint  what  he  sees 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind  will  surely  be  able  to  paint  what  he 
sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body.  He  who  can  invent  a  story, 
and  tell  it  weU,  will  also  be  able  to  tell,  in  an  interesting 
manner,  a  story  which  he  has  not  invented.  If,  in  practice, 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction  have  been  among  the  worst 
writers  of  history,  it  has  been  because  one  of  their  talents 
had  merged  in  another  so  completely  that  it  could  not  be 
severed ;  because,  having  long  been  habituated  to  invent  and 
narrate  at  the  same  time,  they  found  it  impossible  to  narrate 
without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists  have  affected  to 
consider  portrait-painting  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Some  critics  have  spoken  in  the  same  contemptuous  manner 
of  history.  Johnson  puts  the  case  thus :  The  historian  tells 
either  what  is  filse  or  what  is  true  :  in  the  former  case  he  is 
no  historiaa:  in  the  latter  he  has  no  opportunity  for  display- 
ing  his  abilities :  for  truth  is  one :  and  all  who  tell  the  truth 
must  tell  it  alike. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
We  will  recur  to  the  analogous  art  of  portrait-painting.  Any 
man  with  eyes  and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a  likeness. 
The  process,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  merely  mechanical.  If 
this  were  aU,  a  man  of  talents  might  justly  despise  the  occu- 
pation.    But  we  could  mention  portraits  which  are  resem- 
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blances, — ^but  not  mere  resemblances;  fJEiithfiil, — bnt  mnch 
more  than  faithful ;  portraits  which  condense  into  one  point 
of  time,  and  exhibit,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  history  of 
tnrbid  and  eventful  lives — in  which  the  eye  seems  to  scru- 
tinise us,  and  the  mouth  to  command  us — ^in  which  the  brow 
menaces,  and  the  lip  almost  quivers  with  scorn — ^in  which 
every  wrinkle  is  a  comment  on  some  important  transaction. 
The  account  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  the  retreat  from 
Syracuse  is,  among  narratives,  what  Yandyk's  Lord  Strafford 
is  among  paintings. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error :  truth  is  one,  and  admits 
of  no  degrees.  We  answer,  that  this  principle  holds  good 
only  in  abstract  reasonings.  When  we  talk  of  the  truth  of 
imitation  in  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  imperfect  and  a  gra- 
duated truth.  No  picture  is  exactly  like  the  original ;  nor  is 
a  picture  good  in  proportion  as  it  is  like  the  original.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  paints  a  handsome  peeress,  he  does 
not  contemplate  her  through  a  powerftd  microscope,  and 
transfer  to  the  canvass  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  eye,  and  aU  the  other  beauties  which  Gulliver  dis- 
covered in  the  Brobdignaggian  maids  of  honour.  If  he  were 
to  do  this,  the  effect  would  not  merely  be  unpleasant,  but, 
unless  the  scale  of  the  picture  were  proportionably  enlarged, 
would  be  absolutely  false.  And,  afber  all,  a  microscope  of 
greater  power  than  that  which  he  had  employed  would  con- 
vict him  of  innumerable  omissions.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  history.  Perfectly  and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be :  for, 
to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely  true,  it  ought  to  record  all  the 
slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  transactions — all  the 
things  done  and  all  the  words  uttered  during  the  time  of 
which  it  treats.  The  omission  of  any  circumstance,  however 
insignificant,  would  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written  thus, 
the  Bodleian  library  would  not  contain  the  occurrences  of  a 
week.  What  is  told  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  annals 
bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  what  is  suppressed. 
The  difference  between  the  copious  work  of  Clarendon  and 
the  account  of  tlie  civil  wars  in  the  abridgment  of  Goldsmith 
vanishes  when  compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts 
respecting  which  both  are  equally  silent. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present  us  with  the 
whole  truth  :  but  those  are  the  best  pictures  and  the  best 
histories  which  exhibit  such  parts  of  the  truth  as  most  nearly 
produce  the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  deficient  in  the 
art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing  but  the  truth,  pro- 
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duce  all  the  effect  of  the  grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually 
happens  that  one  writer  tells  less  truth  than  another,  merely 
because  he  tells  more  truths.  In  the  imitatiye  arts  we  con- 
stantly see  this.  There  are  lines  in  the  human  face,  and  ob- 
jects in  landscape,  which  stand  in  such  relations  to  each 
other,  that  they  ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a  paint- 
ing together  or  all  omitted  together.  A  sketch  into  which 
none  of  them  enters  may  be  excellent ;  but,  if  some  are  given 
and  others  lefb  out,  though  there  are  more  points  of  likeness, 
there  is  less  likeness.  An  outline  scrawled  with  a  pen,  which 
seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  countenance,  will  give  a  much 
stronger  idea  of  it  than  a  bad  painting  in  oils.  Yet  the  worst 
painting  in  oils  that  ever  hung  at  Somerset  House  resembles 
the  original  in  many  more  particulars.  A  bust  of  white 
marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a  blooming  £ELce.  Colour 
the  lips  and  cheeks  of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes  un- 
altered, and  the  similarily,  instead  of  being  more  striking, 
will  be  less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  background :  and  it  is 
principally  in  the  management  of  its  perspective  that  one 
artist  differs  from  another.  Some  events  must  be  represented 
on  a  la^  scale,  others  diminished ;  the  great  majority  wiU 
be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon ;  and  a  general  idea  of 
their  joint  effect  will  be  given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

In  this  respect  no  writer  has  ever  equalled  Thucydides. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  gradual  diminution. 
His  history  is  sometimes  as  concise  as  a  chronological  chart ; 
yet  it  is  always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes  as  minute  as 
one  of  Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  prolix.  He  never 
&»ils  to  contract  and  to  expand  it  in  the  right  place. 

Thucydides  borrowed  from  Herodotus  the  practice  of  put- 
ting speeches  of  his  own  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters. 
In  Herodotus  this  usage  is  scarcely  censurable.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  whole  manner.  But  it  is  altogether  incongru- 
ous in  the  work  of  his  successor,  and  violates,  not  only  the 
accuracy  of  history,  but  the  decencies  of  fiction.  "When  once 
we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  we  find  no  inconsistency. 
The  conventional  probability  of  his  drama  ia  preserved  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  deliberate  orations,  and 
the  familiar  dialogues,  are  in  strict  keeping  with  each  other. 
But  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  are  neither  preceded  nor 
followed  by  anything  with  which  they  harmonise.  They 
give  to  the  whole  book  sometlung  of  the  grotesque  character 
of  those  Chinese  pleasure-grounds  in  which  perpendicular 
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rocks  of  granite  start  up  in  the  midst  of  a  sofb  green  plain. 
Invention  is  shocking  where  tmth  is  in  such  close  juxta- 
position with  it. 

Thucjdides  honestly  tells  us  that  some  of  these  discourses 
are  purely  fictitious.  He  may  have  reported  the  substance  of 
others  correctly.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence 
that  he  has  preserved  no  more  than  the  substance.  TTig  own 
peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  everywhere  dis- 
cernible. Individual  and  national  peculiarities  are  seldom  to 
be  traced  in  the  sentiments,  and  never  in  the  diction.  The 
oratory  of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  is  not  less  attic,  either 
in  matter  or  in  manner,  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  The 
style  of  Oleon  is  as  pure,  as  austere,  as  terse,  and  as  signifi- 
cant as  that  of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Thucy- 
dides  has  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical  nar- 
ration, in  the  art  of  producing  an  effect  on  the  imagination, 
by  skilful  selection  and  disposition,  without  indulging  in  the 
licence  of  invention.  But  narration,  though  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  a  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To  ap- 
pend a  moral  to  a  work  of  fiction  is  either  useless  or  super- 
fluous. A  fiction  may  give  a  more  impressive  effect  to 
what  is  already  known ;  but  it  can  teach  nothing  new.  If 
it  presents  to  us  characters  and  trains  of  events  to  which  our 
experience  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar,  instead  of  de- 
riving instruction  from  it,  we  pronounce  it  unnaturaL  We  do 
not  form  our  opinions  from  it ;  but  we  try  it  by  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  is  essentially  imitative. 
Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance  to  a  model  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar,  or  to  which  at  least  we  can  instantly 
refer.  Hence  it  is  that  the  anecdotes  which  interest  us  most 
strongly  in  authentic  narrative  are  offensive  when  introduced 
into  novels ;  that  what  is  called  the  romantic  part  of  history 
is  in  fact  the  least  romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  on  that 
very  account,  shocking  and  incongruous  in  fiction.  In  fiction, 
the  principles  are  given,  to  find  the  &cts :  in  history,  the  facts 
are  given,  to  find  the  principles ;  and  the  writer  who  does  not 
explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  state  them  performs  only 
one  half  of  his  office.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history. 
It  is  from  the  abstract  truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and 
lies  latent  among  them  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass 
derives  its  whole  value :  and  the  precious  particles  are  ge- 
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nerallj  combined  with  the  baser  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
separation  is  a  task  of  the  ntmost  difficnltj. 

Here  Thucydides  is  deficient:  the  deficiency,  indeed,  is 
not  discreditable  to  him.  It  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  necessary  that, 
in  some  part  of  its  progress  through  political  science,  the 
human  mind  should  reach  that  point  which  it  attained  in  his 
time.  Bjiowledge  advances  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.  The 
axioms  of  an  English  debating  club  would  have  been  startling 
and  mysterious  paradoxes  to  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
of  Athens.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  the  Athenian  on  this  account  as  to  ridicule  Strabo 
for  not  having  given  us  an  account  of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of 
Ptolemy  as  we  talk  of  Sir  Bichard  Phillips.  Still,  when  we 
wish  for  solid  geographical  information,  we  must  prefer  the 
solemn  coxcombry  of  Pinkerton  to  the  noble  work  of  Strabo. 
If  we  wanted  instruction  respecting  the  solar  system,  we  should 
consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a  boarding  school,  rather  than 
Ptolemy, 

Thucydides  was  undoubtedly  a  sagacious  and  reflecting 
man.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  abOity  with  which  he 
discusses  practical  questions.  But  the  talent  of  deciding  on 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  is  often  possessed  in 
the  highest  perfection  by  persons  destitute  of  the  power  of 
generalisation.  Men  skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civil- 
ised nations  have  been  amazed  at  the  farsightedness  and 
penetration  which  a  Mohawk  displays  in  concerting  his  stra- 
tagems, or  in  discerning  those  of  his  enemies.  In  England, 
no  class  possesses  so  much  of  that  peculiar  ability  which  is 
required  for  constructing  ingenious  schemes,  and  for  obvia- 
ting remote  difficulties,  as  the  thieves  and  the  thief-takers. 
Women  have  more  of  this  dexterity  than  men.  Lawyers 
have  more  of  it  than  statesmen :  statesmen  have  more  of  it 
than  philosophers.  Monk  had  more  of  it  than  Harrington 
and  all  his  club.  Walpole  had  more  of  it  than  Adam  Smith 
or  Beccaria.  Indeed,  the  species  of  discipline  by  which  this 
dexterity  is  acquired  tends  to  contract  the  mind,  and  to 
render  it  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning. 

The  Grecian  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  practical  sagacity,  their  insight  into 
motives,  their  skill  in  devising  means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  ends.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  rich  were  con- 
stantly planning  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  the 
spoliation  of  the  rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had  super- 
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seded  those  of  country,  in  which  revolntions  and  counter 
revolutions  were  events  of  daily  occurrence,  was  naturally 
prolific  in  desperate  and  crafty  political  adventurers.  This 
was  the  very  school  in  which  men  were  likely  to  acquire  the 
dissimulation  of  Mazarin,  the  judicious  temerity  of  Biche* 
lieu,  the  penetration,  the  exquisite  tact,  the  almost  instinctive 
presentiment  of  approaching  events  which  gave  so  much 
authority  to  the  counsel  of  Shaftesbury  that  "  it  was  as  if  a 
man  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God."  In  this  school 
Thucydides  studied ;  and  his  wisdom  is  that  which  such  a 
school  would  naturally  afford.  He  judges  better  of  circum- 
stances than  of  principles.  The  more  a  question  is  narrowed, 
the  better  he  reasons  upon  it.  His  work  suggests  many  most 
important  considerations  respecting  the  first  principles  of 
government  and  morals,  the  growth  of  Actions,  the  organi- 
sation  of  armies,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  commimities. 
Yet  aU  his  general  observations  on  these  subjects  are  very 
superficial.  His  most  judicious  remarks  differ  firom  the  re- 
marks  of  a  waUy  philosophical  historian,  as  a  sum  correctly 
cast  up  by  a  book-keeper  from  a  general  expression  disco« 
vered  by  an  algebraist.  The  former  is  useful  only  in  a  single 
transaction ;  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  an  infinite  number 
of  cases. 

This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  as  heterodox. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  the  illusion  which  the  sight  of  a  Greek* 
type,  or  the  sound  of  a  Greek  diphthong,  ofben  produces,  there 
are  some  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  Thucydides  which 
in  no  small  degree  have  tended  to  secure  to  him  the  repu- 
tation of  proftindity.  His  book  is  evidently  the  book  of  a 
man  and  a  statesman;  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  delightful  childishness  of  Herodotus. 
Throughout  it  there  is  an  air  of  matured  power,  of  grave 
and  melancholy  refiection,  of  impartiality  and  habitual  self- 
command.  His  feelings  are  rarely  indulged,  and  speedily 
repressed.  Vulgar  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  particularly 
vulgar  superstitions,  he  treats  with  a  cold  and  sober  disdain 
peculiar  to  himself.  His  style  is  weighty,  condensed,  anti- 
thetical, and  not  unfrequently  obscure.  But,  when  we  look 
at  his  political  philosophy,  vrithout  regard  to  these  circum- 
stances, we  find  him  to  have  been,  what  indeed  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  he  had  not  been,  simply  an  Athenian  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Xenophon  is  commonly  placed,  but  we  think  without  much 
reason,  in  the  same  rank  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
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He  Tesembles  them,  indeed,  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
his  style ;  but,  in  spirit,  he  rather  resembles  that  later  school 
of  historians,  whose  works  seem  to  be  fitbles  composed  for  a 
moral,  and  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  give  us  warnings  and 
examples,  forget  to  give  us  men  and  women.  The  life  of 
Gyros,  whether  we  look  npon  it  as  a  history  or  as  a  romance, 
seems  to  ns  a  very  wretched  performance.  The  expedition 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  History  of  Grecian  AfPairs, 
are  certainly  pleasant  readilig;  but  they  indicate  no  great 
power  of  mind.  In  truth,  Xenophon,  though  his  taste  was 
elegant,  his  disposition  amiable,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  extensiye,  had,  we  suspect,  rather  a  weak  head.  Such 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man  to  whom 
he  early  attached  himself,  and  for  whose  memory  he«enter- 
tained  an  idolatrous  veneration.  He  came  in  only  for  the 
milk  with  which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in  philosophy. 
A  few  saws  of  morality,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest  doctrines 
of  natural  religion,  were  enough  for  the  good  young  man. 
The  strong  meat,  the  bold  speculations  on  physical  and  meta* 
physical  science,  were  reserved  for  auditors  of  a  different 
description.  Even  the  lawless  habits  of  a  captain  of  merce- 
nary troops  could  not  change  the  tendency  which  the  cha- 
racter of  Xenophon  early  acquired.  To  the  last,  he  seems  to 
have  retained  a  sort  of  heathen  Puritanism.  The  sentiments 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  abound  in  his  works  are  those  of  a 
well-meaning  man,  somewhat  timid  and  narrow-minded,  de* 
vout  from  constitution  rather  than  from  rational  conviction. 
He  was  as  superstitious  as  Herodotus,  but  in  a  way  far  more 
offensive.  The  very  peculiarities  which  charm  us  in  an  in- 
&nt,  the  toothless  mumbling,  the  stanmiering,  the  tottering, 
the  helplessness,  the  causeless  tears  and  laughter,  are  dis- 
gustiag  in  old  age.  In  the  same  manner,  the  absurdity  which 
precedes  a  period  of  general  intelligence  is  ofben  pleasing ; 
that  which  follows  it  is  contemptible.  The  nonsense  of  He- 
rodotus is  that  of  a  baby.  The  nonsense  of  Xenophon  is 
that  of  a  dotard.  His  stories  about  dreams,  omens,  and  pro- 
phecies, present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  passages  in  which 
the  shrewd  and  incredulous  Thucydides  mentions  the  popular 
superstitions.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  Xenophon  was  honest 
in  his  credulity ;  his  fanaticism  was  in  some  degree  politic. 
He  would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of  the  Apostolic 
Camarilla.  An  alarmist  by  nature,  an  aristocrat  by  party, 
he  earned  to  an  unreasonable  excess  his  horror  of  popular 
turbulence.     The  quiet  atrocity  of  Sparta  did  not  shock  him 
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in  the  same  manner ;  for  he  hated  tumult  more  than  crimes. 
He  was  desirous  to  find  restraints  which  might  curb  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude ;  and  he  absurdly  fancied  that  he  had 
found  them  in  a  religion  without  evidences  or  sanction,  pre- 
cepts or  example,  in  a  firigid  system  of  Theophilanthropy, 
supported  by  nursery  tales. 

]Polybius  and  Arrian  have  given  us  authentic  accounts  of 
£Ehcts;  and  here  their  merit  ends.  .They  were  not  men  of 
comprehensive  minds ;  they  had  not  the  art  of  telling  a  story 
in  an  interesting  manner.  They  have  in  consequence  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  writers  who,  though  less  studious 
of  truth  than  themselves,  understood  far  better  the  art  of 
producii^  effect, — ^by  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Yet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high  praise  when  com- 
pared with  the  writers  of  that  school  of  which  Plutarch  may 
be  considered  as  the  head.  For  the  historians  of  this  class 
we  must  confess  that  we  entertain  a  peculiar  aversion.  They 
seem  to  have  been  pedants,  who,  though  destitute  of  those 
valuable  qualities  which  are  frequently  found  in  conjunction 
with  pedantry,  thought  themselves  great  philosophers  and 
great  politicians.  They  not  only  mislead  their  readers  in 
every  page,  as  to  particular  facts,  but  they  appear  to  have 
altogether  misconceived  the  whole  character  of  the  times 
of  which  they  write.  They  were  inhabitants  of  an  empire 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Euphrates,  by  the 
ice  of  -Scythia  and  the  sands  of  Mauritania ;  composed  of 
nations  whose  manners,  whose  languages,  whose  religion, 
whose  countenances  and  complexions,  were  widely  different ; 
governed  by  one  mighty  despotism,  which  had  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  a  thousand  commonwealths  and  kingdoms.  Of  li- 
berty, such  as  it  is  in  small  democracies,  of  patriotism,  such 
as  it  is  in  small,  independent  communities  of  any  kind,  they 
had,  and  they  could  have,  no  experimental  knowledge.  But 
they  had  read  of  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  their  country  with  an  energy  unknown  in  later  times,  who 
had  violated  the  dearest  of  domestic  charities,  or  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  death,  for  the  public  good :  and  they 
wondered  at  the  degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.  It 
never  occurred  to  tiiem  that  the  feelings  which  they  so 
greatly  admired  sprung  from  local  and  occasional  causes; 
that  they  will  always  grow  up  spontaneously  in  small  so- 
cieties; and  that,  in  large  empires,  though  they  may  be 
forced  into  existence  for  a  short  time  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  be  general  or  permanent.     It  is  impos- 
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Bible  that  any  man  sliotild  feel  for  a  fortress  on  a  remote 
frontier  as  he  feels  for  his  own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve 
for  a  defeat  in  which  ten  thousand  people  whom  he  never 
saw  have  fallen  as  he  grieves  for  a  defeat  which  has  half  un- 
peopled the  street  in  which  he  lives ;  that  he  should  leave 
his  home  for  a  military  expedition  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  as  cheerfully  as  he  would  leave  it  to  repel 
invaders  who  had  begun  to  bum  all  the  com  fields  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  should  have  considered  this. 
They  should  have  considered  that  in  patriotism,  such  as  it 
existed  amongst  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  essentially 
and  eternally  good ;  that  an  exclusive  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular society,  though  a  natural,  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, a  most  useful  sentiment,  implies  no  extraordinary 
attainments  in  wisdom  or  virtue ;  that,  where  it  has  existed 
in  an  intense  degree,  it  has  turned  states  into  gangs  of  rob« 
bers  whom  their  mutual  fidelity  has  rendered  more  dangerous, 
has  given  a  character  of  peculiar  atrocity  to  war,  and  has 
generated  that  worst  of  all  political  evils,  the  tyranny  of 
nations  over  nations. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  liberty,  these 
historians  troubled  themselves  little  about  its  definition. 
The  Spartans,  tormented  by  ten  thousand  absurd  restraints, 
xmable  to  please  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  their 
suppers,  or  their  company,  compelled  to  assume  a  pecidiar 
manner,  and  to  talk  in  a  peculiar  style,  gloried  in  their 
liberty.  The  aristocracy  of  Bome  repeatedly  made  liberty 
a  plea  for  cutting  off  the  favourites  of  the  people.  In  almost 
aU  the  little  commonwealths  of  antiquity,  liberty  was  used  as 
a  pretext  for  measures  directed  against  everything  which 
makes  liberty  valuable,  for  measures  which  stifled  discussion, 
corrupted  the  administration  of  justice,  and  discouraged  the 
accumulation  of  property.  The  writers,  whose  works  we  are 
considering,  confounded  the  sound  with  the  substance,  and 
the  means  with  the  end.  Their  imaginations  were  inflamed 
by  mystery.  They  conceived  of  liberty  as  monks  conceive  of 
love,  as  cockneys  conceive  of  the  happiness  and  innocence  of 
rural  life,  as  novel-reading  sempstresses  conceive  of  Almack's 
and  Grosvenor  Square,  accomplished  Marquesses  and  hand- 
some Colonels  of  tiie  Guards.  In  the  relation  of  events,  and 
the  delineation  of  characters,  they  have  paid  littie  attention 
to  facts,  to  the  custom  of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to 
treat,  or  to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature.     They 
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have  been  faithfol  only  to  their  own  puerile  and  extravagant 
doctrines.  Grenerals  and  statesmen  are  metamorphosed  into 
.magnanimous  coxcombs,  from  whose  falsome  virtues  we  turn 
away  with  disgust.  The  fine  sayings  and  exploits  of  their 
heroes  remind  us  of  the  insufferable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  affect  us  with  a  nausea  similar  to  that  which 
we  feel  when  an  actor,  in  one  of  Morton's  or  Eotzebue's 
plays,  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  advances  to  the  ground- 
lights,  and  mouths  a  moral  sentence  for  the  edification  of 
the  gods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  a 
country,  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights,  brought 
into  fsLshion  an  offensive  cant  about  patriotism  and  zeal  for 
freedom.  What  the  English  Puritans  did  for  the  language 
of  Christianity,  what  Scuderi  did  for  the  language  of  love, 
they  did  for  the  language  of  public  spirit.  By  habitual  ex- 
aggeration they  made  it  mean.  By  monotonous  emphasis 
they  made  it  feeble.  They  abused  it  till  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  use  it  with  effect. 

Their  ordinary  rules  of  moraUiy  are  deduced  from  extreme 
cases.  The  common  regimen  which  they  prescribe  for  society 
is  made  up  of  those  desperate  remedies  which  only  its  most 
desperate  distempers  require.  They  look  with  peculiar  com- 
placency on  actions  which  even  those  who  approve  them 
consider  as  exceptions  to  laws  of  almost  universal  applica- 
tion— which  bear  so  close  an  afiSnity  to  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  that,  even  where  it  may  be  unjust  to  censure  them, 
it  is  unsafe  to  praise  them.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  some  flagitious  instances  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  should 
have  been  passed  unchallenged  in  such  company,  that  grave 
moralists,  with  no  personal  interest  at  stake,  should  have 
extolled,  in  the  highest  terms,  deeds  of  which  the  atrocity 
appalled  even  the  infuriated  factions  in  whose  cause  they 
were  perpetrated.  The  part  which  Timoleon  took  in  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  shocked  many  of  his  own  par- 
tisans. The  recollection  of  it  preyed  long  on  his  own  mind. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  historians  who  lived  some  centuries 
later  to  discover  that  his  conduct  was  a  glorious  display  of 
virtue,  and  to  lament  that,  from  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
a  man  who  could  perform  so  great  an  exploit  could  repent 
of  it. 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  modem  imitators, 
have  produced  effects  which  deserve  some  notice.  The  Eng- 
lish have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  political  speculation^ 
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and  haye  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  practical  liberty,  that 
such  works  have  produced  little  effect  on  their  minds.  We 
have  classical  associations  and  great  names  of  onr  own  which 
we  can  confidently  oppose  to  the  most  splendid  of  ancient 
times.  Senate  has  not  to  our  ears  a  sound  so  venerable  as 
Parliament.  We  respect  the  Great  Charter  more  than  the 
laws  of  Solon.  The  Oapitol  and  the  Forom  impress  ns  with 
less  awe  than  onr  own  Westminster  Hall  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  place  where  the  great  men  of  twenty  generations 
have  contended,  the  place  where  they  sleep  together !  The 
list  of  warriors  and  statesmen  by  whom  onr  constitution  was 
founded  or  preserved,  from  De  Montfort  down  to  Fox,  may 
well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Fasti  of  Bome.  The  dying 
thanksgiving  of  Sidney  is  as  noble  as  the  libation  which 
Thrasea  poured  to  Liberating  Jove :  and  we  think  with  fiir 
less  pleasure  of  Cato  tearing  out  his  entrails  than  of  Hussell 
saying,  as  he  turned  away  &om  his  wife,  that  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past.  Even  those  parts  of  our  history  over 
which,  on  some  accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a  veil  may 
be  proudly  opposed  to  those  on  which  the  moralists  of 
antiquity  loved  most  to  dwell.  The  enemy  of  English  liberty 
was  not  murdered  by  men  whom  he  had  pardoned  and  loaded 
with  benefits.  He  was  not  stabbed  in  the  back  by  those  who 
smiled  and  cringed  before  his  face.  He  was  vanquished  on 
fields  of  stricken  battle ;  he  was  arraigned,  sentenced,  and 
executed  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth.  Our  liberty  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Boman ;  but  essentially  English.  It  has 
a  character  of  its  own, — a  character  which  has  taken  a  tinge 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  and  which  ac- 
cords with  the  peculiarities  of  our  manners  and  of  our  insular 
situation.  It  has  a  language,  too,  of  its  own,  and  a  language 
singularly  idiomatic,  full  of  meaning  to  ourselves,  scarcely 
intelligible  to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  effect  of  books  such  as  those  which 
we  have  been  considering  has  been  harmless.  They  have, 
indeed,  given  ciUTency  to  many  very  erroneous  opinions  with 
respect  to  ancient  history.  Thej  have  heated  iie  imagina- 
tions of  boys.  They  have  misled  the  judgment  and  corrupted 
the  taste  of  some  men  of  letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir 
William  Jones.  But  on  persons  engaged  in  public  affairs 
they  have  had  very  little  influence.  The  foundations  of  our 
constitution  were  laid  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Greeks  but  that  they  denied  the  orthodox  procession  and 
cheated  the  Crusadei*s ;  and  nothing  of  Bome,  but  that  the 
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Pope  lived  there.  Those  who  followed,  contented  themselves 
with  improving  on  the  original  plan.  They  fonnd  models  at 
home;  and  therefore  thej  did  not  look  for  them  abroad. 
Bat,  when  enlightened  men  on  the  Continent  began  to  think 
about  political  reformation,  having  no  patterns  before  their 
eyes  in  their  domestic  history,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to 
those  remains  of  antiquity,  the  study  of  which  is  considered 
throughout  Europe  as  an  important  part  of  education.  The 
historians  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  had  been  members 
of  large  communities,  and  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns. 
Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  they  commit  such 
gross  errors  in  speaking  of  the  little  republics  of  antiquity. 
Their  works  were  now  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  written.  They  were  read  by  men  placed  in  circum- 
stances closely  resembling  their  own,  unacquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  liberty,  but  inclined  to  believe  everything  good 
which  could  be  told  respecting  it.  How  powerfdUy  these 
books  impressed  these  speculative  reformers,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  French  literature 
of  the  last  century.  But,  perhaps,  the  writer  on  whom  they 
produced  the  greatest  effect  was  Yittorio  Alfieri.  In  some 
of  his  plays,  particularly  in  Virginia,  Timoleon,  and  Brutus 
the  Younger,  he  has  even  caricatured  the  exioravagance  of 
his  masters. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus  led  by  the  blind, 
should  stumble.  The  transactions  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
In  some  measure,  took  their  character  from  these  works. 
Without  the  assistance  of  these  works,  indeed,  a  revolution 
would  have  taken  place, — a  revolution  productive  of  much 
good  and  much  evil,  tremendous  but  shortlived,  evil  dearly  * 
purchased,  but  durable  good.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
exactly  such  a  revolution.  The  style,  the  accessories,  would 
have  been  in  many  respects  different.  There  would  have 
been  less  of  bombast  ui  language,  less  of  affectation  in  man- 
ner, less  of  solemn  trifling  and  ostentatious  simplicity.  The 
acts  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  the  correspondence  of 
diplomatists,  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  rants  worthy 
only  of  a  college  declamation.  The  government  of  a  great 
and  polished  nation  would  not  have  rendered  itself  ridiculous 
by  attempting  to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world  which  had 
long  passed  away,  or  rather  of  a  world  which  had  never  ex- 
isted except  in  the  description  of  a  &ntastic  school  of  writers. 
These  second-hand  imitations  resembled  the  originals  about 
as  much  as  the  classical  feast  with  which  the  Doctor  in 
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Peregrine  Pickle  turned  the  Btomachs  of  all  his  guests  re- 
sembled one  of  the  suppers  of  Lucullus  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit  excited  by  these 
writers  produced  more  serious  effects.  The  greater  part  of 
the  crimes  which  disgraced  the  revolution  sprung  indeed 
from  the  relaxation  of  law,  from  popular  ignorance,  from  the 
remembrance  of  past  oppression,  from  the  fear  of  foreign  con- 
quest, from  rapacity,  from  ambition,  from  party-spirit.  But 
many  atrocious  proceedings  must,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to 
heated  imagination,  to  perverted  principle,  to  a  distaste  for 
what  was  vulgar  in  morals,  and  a  passion  for  what  was 
startling  and  dubious.  Mr.  Burke  has  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject with  great  felicity  of  expression:  "The  gradation  of 
their  republic,"  says  he,  "  is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  AH 
those  instances  to  be  found  in  history,  whether  real  or  fabu- 
lous, of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at  which  morality  is  per- 
plexed, reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  aflWghted  nature 
recoils,  are  their  chosen  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the 
instruction  of  their  youth."  This  evil,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
directly  ascribed  to  tiie  influence  of  the  historians  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  and  their  modem  imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults  in  common  with  these  writers.  But 
on  the  whole  he  must  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by 
himself;  no  historian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has 
shown  so  complete  an  indifference  to  truth.  He  seems  to 
have  cared  only  about  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  book,  and 
the  honour  of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
know,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  an  instance  of  a  bad 
thing  so  well  done.  The  painting  of  the  narrative  is  beyond 
description  vivid  and  graceful.  The  abundance  of  interest- 
ing sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  in  the  speeches  is 
almost  miraculous.  His  mind  is  a  soil  which  is  never  over- 
teemed,  a  fountain  which  never  seems  to  trickle.  It  pours 
forth  profusely ;  yet  it  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  It  was 
probably  to  this  exuberance  of  thought  and  language,  always 
fresh,  always  sweet,  always  pure,  no  sooner  yielded  than  re- 
paired, that  the  critics  applied  that  expression  which  has 
been  so  much  discussed,  lactea  viertas. 

All  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  Livy  take  a  colouring 
from  the  character  of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly 
Boman  ;  the  proud  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  which  had  in- 
deed lost  the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which  still  sacredly  pre- 
served its  forms — in  fact  the  subiect  of  an  arbitrary  prince, 
but  in  his  own  estimation  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world 
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with  a  limidred  kings  below  lim,  and  only  the  gods  above 
him.  He,  therefore,  looked  back  on  former  times  with  feel- 
ings fer  different  from  those  which  were  naturally  entertained 
by  his  Greek  contemporaries,  and  which  at  a  later  period  be- 
came general  among  men  of  letters  thronghout  the  Itoman 
Empire.  He  contemplated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight, 
not  because  it  furnished  a  contrast  to  the  present,  but  because 
it  had  led  to  the  present.  He  recurred  to  it,  not  to  lose  in 
proud  recollections  the  sense  of  national  degradation,  but  to 
trace  the  progress  of  national  glory.  It  is  true  that  his  vene- 
ration for  antiquity  produced  on  him  some  of  the  effects 
which  it  produced  on  those  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent road.  He  has  something  of  their  exaggeration,  some- 
thing of  their  cant,  something  of  their  fondness  for  anomalies 
and  hiffus  natures  in  moi^ality.  Yet  even  here  we  perceive  a 
difference.  They  talk  rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  in 
the  abstract.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  any  country  but 
Bome  deserving  of  love :  nor  is  it  for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  for 
liberty  as  a  part  of  the  Eoman  institutions,  that  he  is  zealous. 

Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of 
Csesar  little  can  be  said.  They  are  incomparable  models  for 
military  despatches.  But  histories  they  are  not,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  placed  Sallust  in  the  same  rank  with 
Livy;  and  unquestionably  the  small  portion  of  his  works 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  calculated  to  give  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents.  But  his  style  is  not  very  pleasant : 
and  his  most  powerful  work,  the  account  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  has  rather  the  air  of  a  clever  party  pamphlet  than 
that  of  a  history.  It  abounds  with  strange  inconsistencies, 
which,  unexplained  as  they  are,  necessarily  excite  doubts  as 
to  the  fairness  of  the  narrative.  It  is  true,  that  many  cir- 
cumstances now  forgotten  may  have  been  familiar  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  may  have  rendered  passages  clear  to  them 
which  to  us  appear  dubious  and  perplexing.  But  a  great  his- 
torian should  remember  that  he  writes  for  distant  generations, 
for  men  who  will  perceive  the  apparent  contradictions,  and 
win  possess  no  means  of  reconciling  them.  We  can  only 
vindicate  the  fidelity  of  SaUust  at  the  expense  of  his  skiU. 
But  in  fact  all  the  information  which  we  have  from  contem- 
poraries respecting  this  famous  plot  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, and  is  read  by  discerning  men  with  the  same  incre- 
dulity. It  is  all  on  one  side.  No  answer  has  reached  our 
times.  Yet,  on  the  showing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused  seem 
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entitled  to  acquittal.  Catiline,  we  are  told,  intrigued  with  a 
Vestal  virgin,  and  murdered  his  own  son.  His  house  was  a 
den  of  gamblers  and  debauchees.  No  young  man  could  cross 
his  threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune  and  reputation. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  with  whom  Cicero  was  willing  to  coalesce 
in  a  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic ;  and 
whom  he  described,  long  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  by  whom  he  had 
himself  been  deceiyed,  and  who  had  acted  with  consummate 
skill  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  friend.  We 
are  told  that  the  plot  was  the  most  wicked  and  desperate  ever 
known,  and,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  &youred  it :  that  the 
richest  citizens  of  Bome  were  eager  for  the  spoliation  of  all 
property,  and  its  highest  functionaries  for  the  destruction  of 
all  order ;  that  Crassus,  Ceesar,  the  Prsetor  Lentulus,  one  of 
the  consids  of  the  year,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  were  proved 
or  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  subverting  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  owed  the  highest  honours,  and  intro- 
ducing universal  anarchy.  We  are  told  that  a  government, 
which  knew  all  this,  suffered  the  conspirator,  whose  rank, 
talents,  and  courage,  rendered  him  most  dangerous,  to  quit 
Itome  without  molestation.  We  are  told  that  bondmen  and 
gladiators  were  to  be  armed  against  the  citizens.  Yet  we 
find  that  Catiline  rejected  the  slaves  who  crowded  to  enlist  in 
his  army,  lest,  as  SaJlust  himself  expresses  it,  ^^  he  should 
seem  to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  citizens."  Fi- 
nally, we  are  told  that  the  magistrate,  who  was  universally 
allowed  to  have  saved  all  classes  of  his  countrymen  fr^m  con- 
fiagration  and  massacre,  rendered  himself  so  unpopular  by  his 
conduct  that  a  marked  insult  was  offered  to  him  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  and  a  severe  punishment  infiicted  on  hi'm 
shortly  after. 

Sallust  tells  us,  what,  indeed,  the  letters  and  speeches  of 
Cicero  sufficiently  prove,  that  some  persons  considered  the 
shocking  and  atrocious  parts  of  the  plot  as  mere  inventions 
of  the  government,  designed  to  excuse  its  unconstitutional 
measures.  We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  party  desirous  to  change 
the  administration.  While  Pompey  held  the  command  of  an 
army,  they  could  not  effect  their  purpose  without  preparing 
means  for  repelling  force,  if  necessary,  by  force.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  different  from  the  ordinary  practice  of 
Boman  &ctions.     The  other  charges  brought  against  the 
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conspirators  ore  so  inconsistent  and  improbable,  that  we  give 
no  credit  whatever  to  them.  If  our  readers  think  this  scep- 
ticism unreasonable,  let  them  turn  to  the  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  the  Popish  plot.  Let  them  look  over  the  votes  of 
Parliament,  and  the  speeches  of  the  king ;  the  charges  of 
Scroggs,  and  the  harangues  of  the  managers  employed 
against  Strafford.  A  person  who  should  form  his  judgment 
firom  these  pieces  alone  would  believe  that  London  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  Papists,  and  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  was 
murdered  for  his  religion.  Tet  thesd  stories  are  now  alto- 
gether exploded.  They  have  been  abandoned  by  statesmen 
to  aldermen,  by  aldermen  to  clergymen,  by  clergymen  to  old 
women,  and  by  old  women  to  Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

Of  the  Latin  historians,  Tacitus  was  certainly  the  greatest. 
TTia  style,  indeed,  is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in  dome 
respects,  peculiarly  imfit  for  historical  composition.  He 
carries  his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation. 
He  tells  a  fine  story  finely :  but  he  cannot  teU  a  plain  story 
plainly.  He  stimulates  till  stimulants  lose  their  power. 
Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  relates  ordinary 
transactions  with  the  unpretending  clearness  and  succinct- 
ness of  a  gazette.  His  great  powers  of  painting  he  reserves 
for  events  of  which  the  slightest  details  are  interesting.  The 
simplicity  of  the  setting  gives  additional  lustre  to  the  bril- 
liants. There  are  passages  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  supe- 
rior to  the  best  which  can  be  quoted  from  Thucydides.  But 
they  are  not  enchased  and  relieved  with  the  same  skill.  They 
are  far  more  strikiag  when  extracted  from  the  body  of  the 
work  to  which  they  belong  than  when  they  occur  in  their 
place,  and  are  read  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and 
follows. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Tacitus  is  unrivalled  among 
historians,  and  has  very  few  superiors  among  dramatists  and 
novelists.  By  the  delineation  of  character,  we  do  not  mean 
the  practice  of  drawing  up  epigrammatic  catalogues  of  good 
and  bad  qualities,  and  appending  them  to  the  names  of  emi- 
ment  men.  No  writer,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  skilfully 
than  Tacitus;  but  this  is  not  his  peculiar  glory.  All  the 
persons  who  occupy  a  large  space  in  his  works  have  an  in- 
dividuality of  character  which  seems  to  pervade  aU  their 
words  and  actions.  We  know  them  as  if  we  had  lived  with 
them.  Claudius,  Kero,  Otho,  both  the  Agrippinas,  are  mas- 
terpieces. But  Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of  art.  The 
historian  undertook  to  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
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man  singularly  dark  and  inscratable, — ^with  a  man  whose  real 
disposition  long  remained  swathed  up  in  intricate  folds  of  fac- 
titious virtues,  and  over  whose  actions  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
youth,  and  the  seclusion  of  his  old  age,  threw  a  singular 
mystery.  He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities  of  the 
tyrant  in  a  Hght  which  might  render  them  transparent,  and 
enable  us  at  once  to  perceive  the  covering  and  the  vices 
which  it  concealed.  He  was  to  trace  the  gradations  by 
which  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  mingling 
freely  in  debate,  a  noble  associating  with  his  brother  nobles, 
was  transformed  into  an  Asiatic  sultan ;  he  was  to  exhibit  a 
character,  distinguished  by  courage,  self-command,  and  pro- 
found policy,  yet  defiled  by  all 

"  th'  extravagancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy." 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of  advancing  age  and  ap- 
proaching death  on  this  strange  compound  of  strength  and 
weakness ;  to  exhibit  the  old  sovereign  of  the  world  sinking 
into  a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his  appetites  eccen- 
tric, and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired  the  powers  of  his 
stem  and  penetrating  mind — conscious  of  failing  strength, 
raging  with  capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  the  keenest 
of  observers,  the  most  artful  of  dissemblers,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  masters.  The  task  was  one  of  extreme  difBiculiy. 
The  execution  is  almost  perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write  history  thus  bears  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  talent  of  a  great  dramatist.  There 
is  one  obvious  distinction.  The  dramatist  creates :  the  his- 
torian only  disposes.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  mode  of 
execution,  but  in  the  mode  of  conception.  Shakspeare  is 
guided  by  a  model  which  exists  in  his  imagination :  Tacitus, 
by  a  model  furnished  from  without.  Hamlet  is  to  Tiberius 
what  the  Laocoon  is  to  the  Kewton  of  Boubilliac. 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly  had  neither  equal 
nor  second  among  the  ancient  historians.  Herodotus,  though 
he  wrote  in  a  dramatic  form,  had  little  of  dramatic  genius. 
The  frequent  dialogues  which  he  introduces  give  vivacity  and 
movement  to  the  narrative,  but  are  not  strikingly  charac- 
teristic. Xenophon  is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at  con- 
siderable length,  what  he  thought  of  the  persons  whose 
adventures  he  relates.  But  he  does  not  show  them  the  men, 
and  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  heroes  of 
Livy  are  the  most  insipid  of  all  beings,  real  or  imaginary, 
the  heroes  of  Plutarch  always  excepted.    Indeed,  the  manner 
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of  Plutarch  in  this  respect  reminds  ns  of  the  cookery  of  those 
continental  inns,  the  horror  of  English  travellers,  in  which  a 
certain  nondescript  broth  is  kept  constantly  boiling,  and 
copiously  ponied,  without  distinction,  oyer  every  dish  as  it 
comes  up  to  table.  Thucydides,  though  at  a  wide  interval, 
comes  next  to  Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias,  his  Cleon, 
his  Brasidas,  are  happily  discriminated.  The  lines  are  few, 
the  colouring  faint;  but  the  general  air  and  expression  is 
caught. 

We  begin,  like  the  priest  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  to  be 
tired  with  taking  down  books  one  after  another  for  separate 
judgment,  and  feel  inclined  to  pass  sentence  on  them  in 
masses.  We  shall  therefore,  instead  of  pointing  out  the 
defects  and  merits  of  the  different  modem  historians,  state 
generally  in  what  particulars  they  have  surpassed  their  pre- 
decessors, and  in  what  we  conceive  them  to  have  fidled. 

They  have  certainly  been,  in  one  sense,  far  more  strict  in 
their  adherence  to  truth  than  most  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
writers.  They  do  not  think  themselves  entitied  to  render 
their  nairatiTe  interesting  by  inteodndng  descriptions,  con- 
versations,  and  harangues  which  have  no  existence  but  in 
their  own  imagination.  This  improvement  was  gradually 
introduced.  History  commenced  among  the  modem  nations 
of  Europe,  as  it  had  commenced  among  the  Greeks,  in  ro- 
mance. Froissart  was  our  Herodotus.  Italy  was  to  Europe 
what  Athens  was  to  Greece.  In  Italy,  therefore,  a  more  ac- 
curate and  manly  mode  of  narration  was  early  introduced. 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  in  imitation  of  livy  and  Thu- 
cydides, composed  speeches  for  their  historical  personages. 
But,  as  the  classical  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  gradually  subsided,  this  absurd  practice 
was  abandoned.  In  France,  we  fear,  it  stiU,  in  some  degree, 
keeps  its  ground.  In  our  own  country,  a  writer  who  should 
venture  on  it  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Whether  the  his- 
torians of  the  last  two  centuries  tell  more  truth  than  those  of 
antiquity,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  modems  have  very  far 
surpassed  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that  the 
Grreeks  and  Romans  should  not  have  carried  the  science  of 
government,  or  any  other  experimental  science,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  in  our  time ;  for  the  experimental  sciences 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  progression.  They  were  better 
understood  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  the  sixteenth^ 
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and  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  seventeenth.  But 
this  constant  improvement,  this  natural  growth  of  knowledge, 
will  not  altogether  account  for  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
modem  writers.  The  difference  is  a  difference  not  in  degree 
but  of  kind.  It  is  not  merely  that  new  principles  have  been 
discovered,  but  that  new  &culties  seem  to  be  exerted.  It  is 
not  that  at  one  time  the  human  intellect  should  have  made 
but  small  progress,  and  at  another  time  have  advanced  far ; 
but  that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been  stationary,  and  at 
another  time  constantly  proceeding.  In  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  the 
magnificence  of  public  works,  the  ancients  were  at  least  our 
equals.  They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on  subjects  which 
required  pure  demonstration.  But  in  the  moral  sciences  they 
made  scarcely  any  advance.  During  the  long  period  which, 
elapsed  between  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
and  the  fifth  century  after  it  little  perceptible  progress  was 
made.  All  the  metaphysical  discoveries  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  northern  invasion, 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  which  have 
been  made  in  England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth*  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principles  of  government,  legislation,  and  political  economy, 
were  better  understood  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar  than 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.  In  our  own  country,  the  sound  doc- 
trines of  trade  and  jurisprudence  have  been,  within  the  life- 
time of  a  single  generation,  dimly  hinted,  boldly  propounded, 
defended,  systematised,  adopted  by  all  reflecting  men  of  all 
parties,  quoted  in  legislative  assemblies,  incorporated  into 
laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed  9  Partly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  discovery  of  printing,  a  discovery  which  has  not  only 
diffused  knowledge  widely,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
has  also  introduced  into  reasoning  a  precision  unknown  in 
those  ancient  communities,  in  which  information  was,  for  the 
most  part,  conveyed  orally.  There  was,  we  suspect,  another 
cause,  less  obvious,  but  still  more  powerful. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  &mous  nations  of  antiquity  was 
remarkably  exclusive.  In  the  time  of  Homer  the  Gree^  had 
not  begun  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  race.  They 
still  looked  with  something  of  childish  wonder  and  awe  on  the 
riches  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt.  From  what  causes, 
and  by  what  gradations,  their  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine.    Their  history,  from  the  Trojan 
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to  tlie  Persian  war,  is  covered  with  an  obscnritj  broken  only 
bj  dbn  and  scattered  gleams  of  tratb.  But  it  is  certain  that 
a  great  alteration  took  place.  Thej  regarded  themselves  as  a 
separate  people.  They  had  common  religious  rites,  and  com- 
mon principles  of  public  law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part. 
In  aU  their  political  systems,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and 
democratical,  there  was  a  strong  family  likeness.  After  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  &R  of  Mardonius,  national  pride 
rendered  the  separation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barba- 
rians complete.  The  conquerors  considered  themselves  men 
of  a  superior  breed,  men  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  neigh- 
bouring nations,  were  to  teach  and  not  to  learn.  They  looked 
for  nothing  out  of  themselves.  They  borrowed  nothing.  They 
translated  nothing.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  expres- 
sion of  any  Greek  writer  earlier  than  the  age  of  Augustus, 
indicating  an  opinion  that  anything  worth  reading  could  be 
written  in  any  language  except  his  own.  The  feelings  which 
sprung  from  national  glory  were  not  altogether  extinguished 
by  national  degradation.  They  were  fondly  cherished  through 
ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The  literature  of  Eome  herself 
was  regarded  with  contempt  by  those  who  had  fled  before  her 
arms,  and  who  bowed  beneath  her'&sces.  Voltaire  says,  in 
one  of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  told  the  French  that  England  had  produced  eminent 
men  besides  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Down  to  a  very  late 
period,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood  in  need  of  similar 
information  with  respect  to  their  masters.  With  Paulus 
.^jmilius,  Sylla,  and  Csesar  they  were  well  acquainted.  But 
the  notions  which  they  entertained  respecting  Cicero  and 
Virgil  were,  probably,  not  unlike  those  which  Boileau  may 
have  formed  about  Shakspeare.  Dionysius  lived  in  the  most 
splendid  age  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  critic, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  an  able  critic.  He  studied 
the  language  of  Bome,  associated  with  its  learned  men,  and 
compiled  its  history.  Tet  he  seems  to  have  thought  its  lite- 
rature valuable  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  anti- 
quities. His  reading  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  its 
public  records,  and  to  a  few  old  annalists.  Once,  and  but 
once,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  quotes  Ennius,  to  solve  a 
question  of  etymology.  He  has  written  much  on  the  art  of 
oratory :  yet  he  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Cicero. 

The  Bomans  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  a  race  which 
they  despised.  Their  epic  poet,  while  he  claimed  for  them 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  acknow- 
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ledged  their  inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence  and  science.  Men 
of  letters  affected  to  understand  the  Greek  lang^uage  better 
than  their  own.  Pomponius  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming 
an  Athenian,  bj  intellectual  naturalisation,  to  all  the  distinc- 
tions which  were  to  be  acquired  in  the  political  contests  of 
Borne.  His  great  friend  composed  Greek  poems  and  memoirs. 
It  is  well  known  that  Petrarch  considered  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  which  his  sonnets  are  written,  as  a  barbarous  jargon, 
and  intrusted  his  fejne  to  those  wretched  Latin  hexameters 
which,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  haye  scarcely  found  four 
readers.  Many  eminent  Bomans  appear  to  haye  felt  the  same 
contempt  for  their  natiye  tongue  as  compared  with  the  Greek. 
The  prejudice  continued  to  a  yery  late  period.  Julian  was  as 
partial  to  the  Greek  language  as  Frederic  the  Great  to  the 
French :  and  it  seems  that  he  could  not  express  himself  with 
elegance  in  the  dialect  of  the  state  which  he  ruled. 

Eyen  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry  this  affectation 
so  far  looked  on  Greece  as  the  only  fount  of  knowledge.  From 
Greece  they  deriyed  the  measures  of  their  poetry,  and,  indeed, 
all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported.  From  Greece  they  bor- 
rowed the  principles  and^the  yocabulaiy  of  their  philosophy. 
To  the  literature  of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  haye 
paid  the  slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews 
for  example,  books  which,  considered  merely  as  human  com- 
positions, are  inyaluable  to  the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and 
the  philosopher,  seem  to  haye  been  utterly  unnoticed  by  them. 
The  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, attracted  their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the 
Jews.  They  made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But  they 
neyer  opened  the  books  of  Moses.  Juyenal  quotes  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  censure.  The  author  of  the  treatise  on  ''the 
Sublime  "  quotes  it  with  praise :  but  both  of  them  quote  it 
erroneously.  When  we  consider  what  sublime  poetiy,  what 
curious  history,  what  striking  and  peculiar  yiews  of  the  Diyine 
nature  and  of  ilie  social  duties  of  men,  ore  to  be  found  in  Jhe 
Jewish  scriptures,  when  we  consider  that  two  sects  on  which 
the  attention  of  the  goyemment  was  constantly  fixed  appealed 
to  those  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  &ith  and  practice,  this 
indifference  is  astonishing.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Greeks  admired  only  themselyes,  and  that  the  Bomans  ad- 
mired only  themselyes  and  the  Greeks.  Literary  men  turned 
away  with  disgust  from  modes  of  thought  and  expression  so 
widely  different  from  all  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire.    The  effect  was  narrowness  and  sameness  of  thought. 
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Their  minds,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  bred  in  and  in, 
and  were  accordingly  cursed  with  barrenness  and  degeneracy* 
No  extraneous  beauty  or  vigour  was  engrafted  on  the  decay- 
ing stock.  By  an  exclusive  attention  to  one  dass  of  pheno- 
mena,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  one  species  of  excellence,  the 
human  intellect  was  stunted.  Occasional  coincidences  were 
turned  into  general'  rules.  Prejudices  were  confounded  with 
instincts.  On  man,  as  he  was  found  in  a  particular  state  of 
socieiy— on  government,  as  it  had  existed  in  a  particular  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  many  just  observations  were  made ;  but  of 
man  as  man,  or  government  as  government,  littie  was  known. 
Phflosophy  remained  stationary.  Slight  changes,  sometimes 
for  the  worse  and  sometimes  for  the  better,  were  made  in 
the  superstructure.  But  nobody  thought  of  examining  the 
foundations. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Csesars,  gradually  e£Beusing  all 
national  peculiarities,  and  assimilating  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire  to  each  other,  augmented  the  eviL  At  the 
close  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  prospects  of 
mankind  were  fearftilly  dreary.  A  system  of  etiquette, 
as  pompously  frivolous  as  that  of  the  Escunal,  had  been 
established. 

A  sovereign  abnost  invisible;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries 
minutely  distinguished  by  badges  and  tities:  rhetoricians 
who  said  nothing  but  what  had  been  said  ten  thousand  times ; 
schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  what  had  been 
known  for  ages :  such  was  the  machinery  provided  for  the 
government  and  iostruction  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
the  human  race.  That  great  community  was  then  in  danger 
of  experiencing  a  calamity  far  more  terrible  than  any  of  the 
quick,  inflammatory,  destroying  maladies,  to  which  nations 
are  liable, — a  tottering,  drivelling,  paralytic  longevity,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Struldbrugs,  a  Chinese  civilisation.  It  would 
be  easy  to  indicate  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the  people  of  that  Celestial  Em- 
pire, where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learned 
or  unlearned ;  where  government,  where  education,  where  the 
whole  system  of  life,  is  a  ceremony ;  where  knowledge  forgets 
to  increase  and  multiply,  and,  like  the  talent  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped  up  in  the  napkin,  experiences 
neither  waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great  revolutions,  the  one 
moral,  the  other  political,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from 
without.     The  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  con- 
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aidered  with  relation  to  this  subject  only,  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  overthrew  the  old  system  of  morals ;  and  with  it 
much  of  the  old  system  of  metaphysics.  It  fnmished  the 
orator  with  new  topics  of  declamation,  and  the  logician  with 
new  points  of  controversy.  Above  all,  it  introduced  a  new 
principle,  of  which  the  operation  was  constantly  felt  in  every 
part  of  society.  It  stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the  in- 
most depths.  It  excited  all  the  passions  of  a  stormy  demo- 
cracy in  the  quiet  and  listless  population  of  an  overgrown 
empire.  The  fear  of  heresy  did  what  the  sense  of  oppression 
could  not  do ;  it  changed  men,  accustomed  to  be  turned  over 
like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  into  devoted  partisans  and 
obstinate  rebels.  The  tones  of  an  eloquence  which  had  been 
Silent  for  ages  resounded  from  the  pulpit  of  Gregory.  A  spirit 
which  had  been  extinguished  on  the  plains  of  Philippi  revived 
in  Athanasius  and  Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  sufficiently  violent  for  the 
disease.  It  did  not  prevent  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
from  relapsing,  afber  a  short  paroxysm  of  excitement,  into  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  to  which  history  furnishes  scarcely  any 
parallel.  We  there  find  that  a  polished  society,  a  society  in 
which  a  most  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudent  *e 
was  established,  in  which  the  arts  of  luxury  were  weU  under- 
stood, in  which  the  works  of  the  great  ancient  writers  were 
preserved  and  studied,  existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
without  making  one  great  discovery  in  science,  or  producing 
one  book  which  is  read  by  any  but  curious  inquirers.  There 
were  tumults,  too,  and  controversies,  and  wars  in  abundance : 
and  these  things,  bad  as  they  are  in  themselves,  have  gene- 
rally been  fevourable  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect.  But 
here  they  tormented  without  stimulating.  The  waters  were 
troubled :  but  no  healing  influence  descended.  The  agita- 
tions resembled  the  grinnings  and  writhings  of  a  galvanised 
corpse,  not  the  struggles  of  an  athletic  man. 

From  this  miserable  state  the  Western  Empire  was  saved 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  destroying  visitation  with  which  God 
has  ever  chastened  his  creatures — ^the  invasion  of  the  North- 
em  nations.  Such  a  cure  was  required  for  such  a  distemper. 
The  fire  in  London,  it  has  been  observed,  was  a  blessing.  It 
bume^  down  the  city ;  but  it  burned  out  the  plague.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tremendous  devastation  of  the  Eo- 
man  dominions.  It  annihilated  the  noisome  recesses  in 
which  lurked  the  seeds  of  great  moral  maladies ;  it  cleared 
an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
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piind.    It  cort  Europe  a  l^otisaad  years  of  barbarism  to  es- 
cape the  fate  of  China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was  accomplished ;  and 
the  second  civilisation  of  mankind  commenced,  under  circum- 
stances which  afforded  a  strong  security  that  it  would  never 
retrograde  and  never  pause.  Europe  was  now  a  great  federal 
community.  Her  numerous  states  were  united  by  the  easy 
ties  of  international  law  and  a  common  reUgion.  Their  insti- 
tutions, their  languages,  their  manners,  their  tastes  in  litera- 
ture, their  modes  of  education,  were  widely  different.  Their 
connection  was  close  enough  to  allow  of  mutual  observation 
and  improvement,  yet  not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the  idioms  of 
national  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  nations  of  Europe  is  far  more  important 
than  the  balance  of  political  power.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  is  valuable  principally  because  it  tends 
to  maintain  the  former.  The  civilised  world  has  thus  been 
preserved  from  an  uniformity  of  character  fatal  to  all  improve- 
ment. Every  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated  with  light  re- 
flected from  every  other.  Competition  has  produced  activity 
where  monopoly  would  have  produced  sluggishness.  The 
number  of  experiments  in  moral  science  which  the  speculator 
has  an  opportonity  of  witnessing  has  been  increased  beyond 
all  calculation*  Society  and  human  nature,  instead  of  being 
seen  in  a  single  point  of  view,  are  presented  to  him  under 
ten  thousand  different  aspects.  By  observing  the  manners  of 
surrounding  nations,  by  studying  their  literature,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  that  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics, he  is  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  into  which  the 
most  acute  men  must  &11  when  they  reason  from  a  single 
species  to  a  genus.  He  learns  to  distinguish  what  is  local  from 
what  is  universal ;  what  is  transitory  from  what  is  eternal ; 
to  discriminate  between  exceptions  and  rules ;  to  trace  the 
operation  of  disturbing  causes;  to  separate  those  general 
principles  which  are  always  true  and  everywhere  applicable 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  with  which,  in  every  com- 
munity, they  are  blended,  and  with  which,  in  an  isolated 
community,  they  are  confounded  by  the  most  philosophical 
mind* 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  generalisation,  the  writers  of  modem 
times  have  far  surpassed  those  of  antiquity.  The  historians 
of  our  own  country  are  unequalled  in  depth  and  precision  of 
reason ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  our  mere  compilers,  we 
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often  meet  with  specolationB  beyond  the  reach  of  Thncjdides 
or  Tacitus. 

But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  they  have 
characteristic  faults,  so  closely  connected  with  their  charac- 
teristic merits,  and  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  this  department  of  literature 
has  gained  or  lost  during  the  last  two-and-twenty  centuries. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced  from 
truth,  not  by  their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason.  They 
far  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing  general 
principles  from  £EU3ts.  But  unhappily  they  have  fidlen  into 
the  error  of  distorting  fSeicts  to  suit  general  principles.  They 
arrive  at  a  theory  from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  the  remaining  phenomena  they  strain  or  curtail  to  suit 
the  theoiy.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  assert  what  is  absolutely  false ;  for  all  questions  in 
morals  and  politics  are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms  may  by  possibility  be  true ;  and  if  all  the  circumstances 
which  raise  a  probabilitjr  in  its  &vour  be  stated  and  enforced, 
and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion  be  omitted 
or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  be  demonstrated.  In 
every  human  character  and  transaction  there  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil :  a  little  exaggeration,  a  little  suppression,  a 
judicious  use  of  epithets,  a  watchful  and  searching  scepticism 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  on  one  side,  a  convenient  cre- 
dulity with  respect  to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the  other, 
may  easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Heniy  the 
Fourth. 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds  in  the  most 
valuable  works  of  modem  historians.  Herodotus  tells  his  like 
a  slovenly  witness,  who,  heated  by  partialities  and  prejudices, 
unacquainted  with  the  established  rules  of  evidence,  and  un- 
instructed  as  to  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  confounds  what 
he  imagines  with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings  out 
facts,  reports,  conjectures,  and  fancies  in  one  mass.  Hume  is 
an  accomplished  advocate.  Without  positively  asserting  much 
more  than  he  can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances which  support  his  case ;  he  glides  lightly  over 
those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it ;  his  own  witnesses  are 
applauded  and  encouraged:  the  statements  which  seem  to 
throw  discredit  on  them  are  controverted ;  the  contradictions 
into  which  they  fall  are  explained  away ;  a  clear  and  connected 
abstract  of  their  evidence  is  given.  Everything  that  is  ofifered 
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on  the  other  side  is  scmtmised  with  the  utmost  severity; 
every  suspicions  circnmstance  is  a  ground  for  comment  and 
invectiye ;  what  cannot  be  denied  is  extenuated  or  passed  by 
without  notice;  concessions  even  are  sometimes  made:  but 
this  insidious  candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast 
mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Htune  as  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
writer  of  his  class ;  but  the  charge  which  we  have  brought 
against  him  is  one  to  which  all  our  most  distingaished  his* 
torians  are  in  some  degree  obnoxious.  Gibbon,  in  particular, 
deserves  very  severe  censure.  Of  all  the  ntunerous  culprits, 
however,  none  is  more  deeply  guilty  than  Mr.  Hitford.  We 
willingly  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  are  due  to  his 
talents  and  industry.  The  modem  historians  of  Greece  had 
been  in  the  habit  ef  writing  as  if  the  world  had  learned  nothing 
new  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  Instead  of  illus* 
trating  the  events  which  they  narrated  by  the  philosophy  of  a 
more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by  itself  alone. . 
They  seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long  driven  from  every 
other  comer  of  literature,  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  occupy 
this  last  fastness.  They  considered  aU  the  ancient  historiaus 
as  equally  authentic.  They  scarcely  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween him  who  related  events  at  which  he  had  himself  been 
present  and  him  who  five  hundred  years  after  composed  a 
philosophic  romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the  interval 
undergone  a  complete  change.  It  was  all  Greek,  and  aU 
true !  The  centuries  which  separated  Plutarch  from  Thucy- 
dides  seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  age  so  remote. 
The  distance  of  time  produced  an  error  similar  to  that  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place.  There  are  many 
good  ladies  who  think  that  all  the  people  in  India  live  to- 
gether, and  who  charge  a  friend  setting  out  for  Calcutta  with 
kind  messages  to  Bombay.  To  BoHin  and  Barthelemi,  in  the 
same  manner,  all  the  classics  were  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements ;  he 
showed  us  that  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin  sometimes 
told  lies ;  he  showed  us  that  ancient  history  might  be  related 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  frimish  not  only  allusions  to  school 
boys,  but  important  lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that  love  of 
theatrical  effect  and  high-flown  sentiment  which  had  poisoned 
almost  every  other  work  on  the  same  subject  his  book  is  per- 
fectiy  free.  But  his  passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more 
ungenerous,  led  him  substantially  to  violate  truth  in  every 
page.     Statements  unfavourable  to  democracy  are  made  with 
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unhesitating  confidence,  and  witii  the  utmost  bitterness  of 
langnage.  Eyery  charge  brought  against  a  monarch  or  an 
aristocracy  is  sifted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be 
denied,  some  palliating  supposition  is  suggested ;  or  we  are 
at  least  reminded  that  some  circumstances  now  unknown  may 
have  justified  what  at  present  appears  unjustifiable.  Two 
events  are  reported  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  sentence ; 
their  truth  rests  on  the  same  testimony ;  but  the  one  supports 
the  darling  hypothesis,  and  the  other  seems  inconsistent  with 
it.     The  one  is  taken  and  the  other  is  left. 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity  with 
theory  is  a  vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear  to  the  interests  of  political  science.  We  have  com- 
pared the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to  advocates ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  their  conflicting  fidlacies,  like  those  of  advo- 
cates, correct  each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal  wiU  decide  a  judi- 
cial question- most  &irly  when  it  has  heard  two  able  men 
argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  it ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion  is  just.  Some- 
times,  it  is  true,  superior  eloquence  imd  dexterity  thU  mate 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  judge  wiU  be  compelled  to  contemplate  the  case 
under  two  different  aspects.  It  is  certain  that  no  important 
consideration  will  altogether  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  poet  laureate 
appears  for  the  Church  of  England,  Lingard  for  the  Church  of 
Bome.  Brodie  has  moved  to  set  aside  the  verdicts  obtained 
by  Hume ;  and  the  cause  in  which  Mitford  succeeded  is,  we 
understand,  about  to  be  reheard.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
putes, however,  history  proper,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  is 
disappearing.  The  high,  grave,  impartial  summing  up  of 
Thucydides  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy, they  miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art 
of  interesting  the  affections  and  presenting  pictures  to  the 
imagination.  That  a  writer  may  produce  these  effects  with- 
out violating  truth  is  suflSciently  proved  by  many  excellent 
biographical  works.  The  immense  popularity  which  weU- 
written  books  of  this  kind  have  acquired,  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  historians.  Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Marmontel's  Memoirs,  BosweH's  Life  of  Johnson,  Southey's 
account  of  Nelson,  are  perused  with  delight  by  the  most 
frivolous  and  indolent.     Whenever  any  tolerable  book  of 
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the  same  description  makes  its  appearance,  &e  circiilating 
libraries  are  mobbed ;  the  book  societies  are  in  commotion  $ 
the  new  novel  lies  nncut ;  the  magazines  and  newspapers  fill 
their  columns  with  extracts.  In  the  meantime  histories  of 
great  empires,  written  bj  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie  unread 
on  the  shelves  of  ostentations  libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristocratical 
contempt  for  the  writers  of  memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  men  who  describe  the  revolutions  of  nations  to 
dwell  on  tiie  details  which  constitute  the  charm  of  biography. 
They  have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  conventional 
decencies  as  absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
French  drama.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because,  as  we  are 
told,  they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  tiie  majesty  of  the  poor 
Xing  of  SpaiQ,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony  because  the 
proper  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to  render  him  assistance. 

That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  this  etiquette  were 
relaxed  wiQ,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But  would  it  be 
less  dignified  or  less  useMP  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  one  past  event  is  important  and  another  insignificant  9 
No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic  importance.  The  knowledge 
of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  calculations 
with  respect  to  the  future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve 
this  purpose,  though  it  may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties, 
and  conmiotions,  is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike  tickets 
collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  fining  hun- 
dreds of  folio  pa^es  with  copies  of  state  papers,  in  which  the 
same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeated  till  the  reader 
is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condescended  to  be  the 
Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had 
exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of  Hamptlen 
leading  while  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswer- 
able arguments  in  the  strongest  forms  with  the  modest  air 
of  an  inquirer  anxious  for  information ;  the  delusions  which 
misled  the  noble  spirit  of  Yane :  the  coarse  fanaticism  which 
concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to  con- 
trol a  mutinous  army  and  a  &ctious  people,  to  abase  the  flag 
of  Holland,  to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to 
hold  the  balance  firm  between  the  rival  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  talk  in  their  own  style ;  that  he  had  reported 
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some  of  the  ribaldry  of  Superf  s  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant 
of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood.  Wonld  not  his  work  in  that  case 
have  been  more  interesting  9  Wonld  it  not  have  been  more 
accurate  P 

A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  tme 
may  on  the  whole  be  &lse.  The  circumstances  which  have 
most  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of 
manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  ferocity 
to  humanity — these  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revolu- 
tions. Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians 
are  pleased  to  call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved 
by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no 
treaties,  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  in 
every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  pre- 
sents no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  under  current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats 
and  victories.  But  we  know  that  nations  may  be  miserable 
amidst  victories  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We  read  of 
the  fall  of  wise  ministers  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites. 
But  we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or 
evU  effected  by  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  a  great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted  on 
an  elephant  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  vast  auiTnal,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists ;  but  it  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the  body  politic 
were  homogeneous,  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  a&irs, 
and  never  think  of  the  mighty  and  various  organisation  which 
lies  deep  below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity : 
at  the  closeof  the  American  war  she  is  in  a  miserable  and  de- 
graded condition ;  as  if  the  people  were  not  on  the  whole  as 
rich,  as  well  governed,  and  as  well  educated  at  the  latter  period 
as  at  the  former.  We  have  read  books  called  Histories  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise 
of  Methodism  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence 
this  breed  of  authors  will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should 
still  exist,  the  late  ministerial  interregnum  will  be  described 
in  terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  government  was  at 
an  end :  that  the  social  contract  was  annulled ;  and  that  the 
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hand  of  every  man  was  agamst  his  neighbottr,  tmtil  the  wis- 
dom and  yirtae  of  the  new  cabinet  educed  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  anarchy.  We  are  quite  certain  that  misconceptions 
as  gross  preraU  at  this  moment  respecting  many  important 
parts  of  our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like 
the  tourist,  is  Ixansported  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees 
new  &shions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expression.  His  mind 
is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of 
morals,  and  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  &r,  and  return 
with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from 
their  own  market-town.  In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know 
the  dates  of  many  battles  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal 
houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past  times 
as  princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than  one  illustrious 
stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob, 
has  dined  with  the  king,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the 
stag-hounds,  has  seen  the  guards  reviewed,  and  a  knight  of 
the  garter  installed^  has  cantered  along  Begent  Street,  has 
visited  St.  Paul's,  and  noted  down  its  dimensions ;  and  has 
then  departed,  thinking  that  he  ha«  seen  England.  He  ha«, 
in  fiEU^  seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public 
ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society, 
of  the  fine  shades  of  national  character,  of  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  government  and  laws,  he  knows  nothing.  He  who 
would  understand  these  things  rightiy  must  not  confine  his 
observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.  He  must  see 
ordinary  men  as  tiiey  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and  in 
their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in  the  crowds  of 
the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house.  He  must  obtain  admit- 
tance to  the  convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must 
bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not  shrink  from  ex- 
ploring even  the  retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  condition  of  mankind  in  former  ages  must  proceed 
on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  to  public  transac- 
tions, to  wars,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as 
unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene 
sovereigns  who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  having 
gone  in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from  having  held  formal 
conferences  with  a  few  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and 
spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  inminiature.  He  relates  nofiict, 
he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  charactersy  which  is  not 
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authenticated  b j  sufficient  testimonj*  Biit>  by  jndicious  se- 
lection, rejection,  and  arrangenient^  he  giyes  to  truth  those 
attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  nar- 
ratiye  a  due  subordination  is  observed :  some  transactions  are 
prominent^  others  retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  repre- 
sents them  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the 
senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no 
anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too 
insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is  not  too  insignificant  to 
illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education, 
and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not 
merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  known  to  us. 
The  changes  of  manners  will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a 
few  general  phrases  or  a  few  extracts  from  statistical  docu- 
ments, but  by  appropriate  images  presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  num,  such  a*  we  are  supposing,  Bhonld  write  the  history 
of  England,  he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges, 
the  negotiations,  the  seditions,  the  ministerial  changes.  But 
with  these  he  would  intersperse  the  details  which  are  the 
charm  of  historical  romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is 
a  beautiful  painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice 
out  of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his  mas- 
ter. It  is  so  &r  superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that, 
aC'Cording  to  the  tradition,  the  vanquished  artist  killed  himself 
from  mortification.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner, 
has  used  those  fragments  of  truth  which  historians  have  scorn- 
fully thrown  behind  them  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite 
their  envy.  He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works 
which,  even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  their's.  But  a  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  those 
materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropriated.  The  history 
of  the  government^  and  the  history  of  the  people,  would  be 
exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited 
justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction  and  intermixture.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the 
Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their  phraseology  in  Old  Mor- 
tality;  for  one  half  of  King  James  in  Hume  and  for  the  other 
half  in  the  Fortunes  of  NigeL 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with 
colouring  from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  We  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights  such  as  those  of 
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Froissarty  and  of  pilgrims  such  as  those  wlio  rode  with 
Chancer  from  the  Tabard.     Society  wonld  be  shown  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest, — ^from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the 
den  of  the  ontlaw ;  from  the  throne  of  the  legate,  to  the  chim- 
ne  j-comer  where  the  begging  friar  regaled  himself.   Palmers, 
minstrels,  crosaders, — ^the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good 
cheer  in  its  refectory  and  the  high-mass  in  its  chapel, — ^the 
manor-honse,  with  its  hnnidng  and  hawking, — ^the  tonma- 
ment,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth 
of  gold, — ^wonld  give  truth  and  life  to  the  representation.  We 
should  perceiye,.in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the  importance 
of  the  priyileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce  and  haughty  spirit 
which  swelled  under  the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.    The 
reTival  of  letters  would  not  merely  be  described  in  a  few  mag- 
nificent periods.    We  should  discern,  in  innumerable  particu- 
lars, the  fermentation  of  mind,  the  eager  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  frx>m  the  fifteenth 
century.    In  the  Beformation  we  should  see,  not  merely  a 
schism  which  changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  European  powers,  but  a 
moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family,  which  set  the  father 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  fieither,  the  mother 
against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother. 
Henry  would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.    We  should 
have  the  change  of  his  character  from  his  profuse  and  joyous 
youth  to  his  savage  and  imperious  old  age.    We  should  per- 
ceive the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions  in 
a  mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous ;  and  to  the 
last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and  noble 
temper  which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he  oppressed, 
struggling  with  the  hardness  of  despotism  and  the  irritability 
of  disease.    We  should  see  Elizabeth  in  all  her  weakness  and 
in  all  her  strength,  surrounded  by  the  handsome  favourites 
whom  she  never  trusted,  and  the  wise  old  statesmen  whom 
she  never  dismissed,  uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory 
qualities  of  both  her  parents, — ^the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the 
petty  maJice  of  Anne, — ^the  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of 
Henry.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great  artist 
might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman  at  least 
as  striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Eenilworth,  without  em- 
ploying a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by  ample  testimony. 
In  the  meantime,  we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accu- 
mulated, the  conveniences  of  life  improved.    We  should  see 
the  keeps,  where  oiobles,  insecure  themselves,  spread  inse- 
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cnrity  around  them,  gradnallj  giving  place  to  fhe  HallB  of 
peaceful  opulence,  to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  statelj 
pinnacles  of  Burleigh.  We  should  see  towns  extended,  deserte 
cultivated,  the  hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his  hut  more 
commodiously  furnished.  We  should  see  those  opinions  and 
feelings  which  produced  the  great  struggle  against  the  House 
of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  private  fEimilies, 
before  thej  manifested  themselves  in  parliamentary  debates. 
Then  would  come  the  civil  war.  Those  skirmishes  on  which 
Clarendon  dwells  so  minutely  would  be  tolji,  as  Thucydide* 
would  have  told  them,  with  perspicuous  conciseness.  They 
are  merely  connecting  links.  But  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  age,  tiie  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English  gentry, 
the  fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken 
reprobates,  whose  excesses  disgraced  the  royal  cause, — ^the 
austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths  in  the  cily,  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  independent  preachers  in  the  camp,  the  precise 
garb,  the  severe  countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  a£Eected 
accent,  the  absurd  names  and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puri- 
tans,— ^the  valour,  the  policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked 
beneath  these  ungraceful  disguises, — ^the  dreams  of  the  raving 
Fifth-monarchy  man,  the  dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the 
philosophic  republican, — all  these  would  enter  into  the  repre- 
sentation, and  render  it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  firom  history  thus  written  woidd  be 
of  a  vivid  and  practical  character.  It  would  be  received  by 
the  imagination  as  well  as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not 
merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded  into  it.  Many  truths, 
too,  would  be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  man- 
ner. As  the  history  of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them 
like  supernatural  inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But 
the  fikct  is,  that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  l^e  con- 
sequences of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed  fax 
before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events. 
A  narrative,  defective  in  this  respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical 
treatise  which  should  pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on 
the  early  stage  of  a  disease  and  mention  only  what  occurs 
when  the  patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

A  historian,  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe. 
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would  indeed  be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind,  powers 
scarcely  compatible  with  each  other,  must  be  tempered  into 
an  exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see  another  Shaks- 
peare  or  another  Homer.  The  highest  excellence  to  which 
any  single  faculty  can  be  brought  would  be  less  surprising 
than  such  a  happy  and  delicate  combination  of  qualities*  Yet 
the  contemplation  of  imaginary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant 
or  useless  employment  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
perfection ;  but  it  produces  improyement,  and  nourishes  that 
generous  and  liberal  fiEistidiousness  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it 
exalts  our  conceptions  of  the  art.  does  not  render  us  unjust  to 
the  artist. 


VOL.T. 
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TTATiTiAM,    (Septekbeb,  1828.) 

The  0<nistUuHonal  History  of  Engla/nd^  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII,  to  the  Death  of  Oeorge  II.  By  Henbt  Hallam.  In 
2yoLi.    1827. 

Histobt,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal  perfection,  is  a  compound 
of  poetiy  and  philosophy.  It  impresses  general  truths  on  the 
mind  by  a  vivid  representation  of  particular  characters  and 
incidents.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  hostile  elements  of  which  it 
consists  have  never  been  known  to  form  a  perfect  amalgama- 
tion 5  and  at  length,  in  our  own  time,  they  have  been  com- 
pletely and  professedly  separated.  Gk>od  histories,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  not.  But  we  have  good 
historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays.  The  imagin- 
ation and  the  reason,  if  we  may  use  a  legal  metaphor,  have 
made  partition  of  a  province  of  Uterature  of  which  they  were 
formerly  seised  per  my  et  per  tout ;  and  now  they  hold  their 
respective  portions  in  severalty,  instead  of  holding  the  whole 
in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant  near,  to 
place  us  in  the  society  of  a  great  man  or  on  the  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty  battle,  to  invest  with 
the  reality  of  human  flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  as  personified  qualities  in  an  alle- 
gory, to  call  up  our  ancestors  before  us  with  all  their  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their 
houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rummage  their  old^ 
fashioned  wardrobes,  to  explain  the  uses  of  their  ponderous 
furniture,  these  parts  of  the  duty  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  historian  have  been  appropriated  by  the  historical  novelist. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  history,  to 
direct  our  judgment  of  events  and  men,  to  trace  the  connexion 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  draw  from  the  occurrences  of 
former  times  general  lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
has  become  the  business  of  a  distinct  class  of  writers. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into  which  history  lias  been 
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tiind  divided,  the  one  may  be  compared  to  a  map,  the  other  to 
a  painted  lands«ape.  The  picture,  though  it  places  the 
country  before  us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  ac- 
curacy the  dimensions,  the  distances,  and  the  angles.  The 
map  is  not  a  work  of  imitative  art.  It  presents  no  scene  to 
the  imagination ;  but  it  gives  us  exact  information  as  to 
the  bearings  of  the  various  points,  and  is  a  more  useful  com- 
panion to  the  traveller  or  the  general  than  the  painted  land- 
scape could  be,  though  it  were  the  grandest  that  ever  Bosa 
peopled  with  outlaws,  or  the  sweetest  over  which  Claude  ever 
poured  the  meUow  effiilgence  of  a  setting  sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of  separating  the  two 
ingredients  of  which  history  is  composed  has  become  prevalent 
on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Italy  has  already 
produced  a  historical  novel,  of  high  merit  and  of  still  higher 
promise.  In  France,  the  practice  has  been  carried  to  a  length 
somewhat  whimsical.  M.  Sismondi  publishes  a  grave  and 
stately  history  of  the  Merovingian  Eings,  very  valuable,  and 
a  little  tedious.  He  then  sends  forth  as  a  companion  to  it  a 
novel,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  a  lively  representation  of 
characters  and  manners.  This  course,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  and  none  of  its 
advantages.  We  understand  the  expediency  of  keeping  the 
functions  of  cook  and  coachman  distinct.  The  dinner  will  be 
better  dressed  and  the  horses  better  managed.  But  where 
the  two  situations  are  united,  as  in  the  Maitre  Jaques  of 
Moli^,  we  do  not  see  that  the  matter  is  much  mended  by 
the  solemn  form  with  which  the  pluralist  passes  from  one  of 
his  employments  to  the  other. 

We  manage  these  things  better  in  England.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  Hallam  a  critical  and  argumen- 
tative history.  Both  are  occupied  with  the  same  matter.  But 
the  former  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor.  His  intention 
is  to  give  an  express  and  lively  image  of  its  external  form. 
The  latter  is  an  anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject 
to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the  springs 
of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  decay. 

Mr.  TTnllnTTi  is,  on  the  whole,  &r  better  qualified  than  any 
other  writer  of  our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has  under- 
taken. He  has  great  industry  and  great  acuteness.  His 
knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  His  mind  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of  that 
vagueness  which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy. 

M  2 
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On  the  contrary,  they  are  strikingl j  practical,  and  teacli  U8 
z^ot  only  the  general  rule,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve 
particular  cases.  In  this  respect  they  often  remind  ns  of  the 
Discourses  of  Machiavelli. 

The  style  is  sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  harshness* 
We  have  also  here  and  there  remarked  a  little  of  that  un- 
pleasant trick,  which  Gibbon  brought  into  fashion,  the  trick, 
we  mean,  of  telling  a  story  by  implication  and  aUusion.  Mr, 
Hallam,  however,  has  an  excuse  which  Gibbon  had  not.  His 
work  is  designed  for  readers  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  books  on  English  history,  and  who  can  therefore 
unriddle  these  little  enigmas  without  difQ^culty.  The  manner 
of  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  matter. 
The  language,  even  where  most  faulty,  is  weighty  and  mas* 
sive,  and  indicates  strong  sense  in  every  line.  It  often  rises 
to  an  eloquence,  not  florid  or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave, 
and  sober ;  such  as  would  become  a  state  paper,  or  a  judg- 
ment delivered  by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somers  or  a  D'Agues- 
seau. 

In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  HaUam's  mind  corre- 
sponds strikingly  with  that  of  his  style.  His  work  is  emi- 
nently judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is  tiiat  of  the  bench,  not 
that  of  the  bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartial^ 
ity,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over 
nothing,  exaggerating  nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both 
sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips  to  hear  their  conflicting 
mis-statements  and  sophisms  exposed.  On  a  general  survey, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  Constitutional  History 
l^e  most  impartial  book  that  we  ever  read.  We  think  it  the 
more  incumbent  on  us  to  bear  this  testimony  strongly  at  first 
setting  out,  because,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  shall 
think  it  right  to  dwell  principally  on  those  parts  of  it  from 
which  we  dissent. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Hallam  which,  while  it 
adds  to  the  value  of  his  writings,  will,  we  fear,  take  away 
something  from  their  popularity.  He  is  less  of  a  worshipper 
than  any  historian  whom  we  can  call  to  mind.  Every  poli- 
tical sect  has  its  esoteric  and  its  exoteric  school,  its  abstract 
doctrines  for  the  initiated,  its  visible  symbols,  its  imposing 
forms,  its  mythological  &bles  for  the  vulgar.  It  assists  the 
devotion  of  those  who  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
contemplation  of  pure  truth  by  all  the  devices  of  Pagan  or 
Papal  superstition.  It  has  its  altars  and  its  deified  heroes',  its 
relic8  and  pilgrimageB,  its  canonized  martyrs  aaid  confessors. 
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iCs  festiyals  and  its  legendary  miracles.  Onr  pioiu  ancestors, 
we  are  told,  deserted  the  High  Altar  of  Canterbmy,  to  lay  all 
their  oblations  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In  the  same 
mamier  the  great  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  the  Tory  creed, 
those  particularly  which  relate  to  restrictions  on  won^p  and 
on  trade,  are  adored  by  sqnires  and  rectors  in  PittClabs, 
nnder  the  name  of  a  minister  who  was  as  bad  a  representative 
of  the  system  which  has  been  christened  after  him  as  Becket 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  for 
which  Hampden  bled  on  the  field  and  .Sydney  on  the  scaffold 
is  enthusiastically  toasted  by  many  an  honest  radical  who 
would  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  difference  between  Ship- 
money  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  may  be  added  that, 
as  in  religion,  so  in  politics,  few  even  of  those  who  are  en- 
lightened enough  to  comprehend  the  meaning  latent  under 
the  emblems  of  their  fiiitii  can  resist  the  contagion  of  the 
popular  superstition.  Often,  when  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  merely  feigning  a  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  vulgar,  they  are  themselves  under  the  influence 
of  those  very  prejudices.  It  probably  was  not  altogether  on 
grounds  of  expediency  that  Socrates  taught  his  followers  to 
honour  the  gods  whom  the  state  honoured,  and  bequeathed  a 
cock  to  Esculapius  with  his  dying  breath.  So  there  is  often 
a  portion  of  willing  credulity  and  enthusiasm  in  the  vene- 
ration which  the  most  discerning  men  pay  to  their  political 
idols.  From  the  very  nature  of  man  it  must  be  so.  The 
fiumlty  by  which  we  inseparably  associate  ideas  which  have 
oftien  been  presented  to  us  in  conjunction  is  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  will.  It  may  be  quickened  into  mor- 
bid activity.  It  may  be  reasoned  into  sluggishness.  But  in 
a  certain  degree  it  will  always  exist.  The  almost  absolute 
mastery  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  obtained  over  feelings  of  this 
class  is  perfectiy  astonishing  to  us,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  not 
only  astonishing  but  offensive  to  many  of  his  readers.  It  must 
particularly  disgust  those  people  who,  in  their  speculations 
on  politics,  are  not  reasoners  but  flmciers ;  whose  opinions, 
even  when  sincere,  are  not  produced,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary law  of  intellectual  births,  by  induction  or  inference, 
but  are  equivocally  generated  by  the  heat  of  fervid  tempera 
out  of  the  overflowing  of  tunud  imaginations.  A  man  of 
this  class  is  always  in  extremes.  He  cannot  be  a  Mend  to 
liberty  without  calling  for  a  community  of  goods,  or  a  Mend 
to  order  without  taking  under  his  protection  the  foulest 
excesses  of  iyranny.    His  admiration  oscillates  between  the 
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most  worthless  of  rebels  and  the  most  worthless  of  oppressors, 
between  Marten,  the  disgrace  of  the  High  Court  of  Jnstice, 
and  Land,  the  disgrace  of  the  Star  Chamber.  He  can  forgive 
any  thing  but  temperance  and  impartialitj.  He  has  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  the  yiolence  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  his  associates.  In  every  fiirious  partisan  he  sees 
either  his  present  self  or  his  former  self,  the  pensioner  that 
is,  or  the  Jacobin  that  has  been.  But  he  is  nnable  to  com 
prehend  a  writer  who,  steadily  attached  to  principles,  is  in- 
different abont  names  and  badges,  and  who  judges  of  charac- 
ters with  equable  severity,  not  altogether  untinctured  with 
cynicism,  but  free  from  "Uie  slightest  touch  of  passion,  party 
spirit,  or  caprice. 

We  shoidd  probably  like  Mr.  Hallam's  book  more  if,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  with  strict  fidelity  the  bright  points 
and  the  dark  spots  of  both  parties,  he  had  exerted  himself 
to  whitewash  the  one  and  to  blacken  the  other.  But  we 
should  certainly  prize  it  far  less.  Eulogy  and  invective  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  But  for  cold  rigid  justice,  the  one 
weight  and  the  one  measure,  we  know  not  where  else  we  can 
look. 

No  portion  of  our  annals  has  been  more  perplexed  and 
misrepresented  by  writers  of  different  parties  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  B>eformation.  In  this  labyrinth  of  falsehood  and 
sophistry,  the  guidance  of  Mr.  HaUam  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  even-handed  justice  with 
which  he  deals  out  castigation  to  right  and  left  on  the  rival 
persecutors. 

It  is  vehemently  maintained  by  some  writers  of  the  present 
day  that  Elizabetili  persecuted  neither  Papists  nor  Puritans 
as  such,  and  that  the  severe  measures  which  she  occasionally 
adopted  were  dictated,  not  by  religious  intolerance,  but  by 
political  necessity.  Even  the  excellent  account  of  those 
times  which  Mr.  HaUam  has  given  has  not  altogether  im- 
posed silence  on  the  authors  of  this  fallacy.  The  title  of  the 
Queen,  they  say,  was  annulled  by  the  Pope ;  her  throne  was 
given  to  another ;  her  subjects  were  incited  to  rebellion ;  her 
Ufe  was  menaced ;  every  Catholic  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  be  a  traitor ;  it  was  tiierefore  against  traitors,  not  against 
Catholics,  that  the  penal  laws  were  enacted. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  ftilly  competent  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  this  defence,  we  wiU  state,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  the  substance  of  some  of  these  laws. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  and  before  the 
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least  liostilitj  to  her  goyermnent  had  been  shown  by  the 
Catholic  population,  an  act  passed  prohibiting  the  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  the  Bomish  Ghnrch,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for 
the  first  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and 
of  peipetoal  imprisonment  for  the  thiid. 

A  law  was  next  made  in  1562,  enacting,  that  all  who 
had  ever  graduated  at  the  Universities  or  received  holy 
orders,  all  lawyers,  and  all  magistrates,  should  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  to  them,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture and  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure.  After 
the  lapse  of  three  months,  the  oath  might  again  be  tendered 
to  them;  and  if  it  were  agaiu  refused,  the  recusant  was 
guilty  of  high  treason.  A  prospective  law,  however  severe, 
framed  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  hberal  professions, 
would  have  been  mercy  itself  compared  with  this  odious  act. 
It  is  a  retrospective  statute:  it  is  a  retrospective  penal 
statute :  it  is  a  retrospective  penal  statute  against  a  large 
class.  We  will  not  positively  affirm  that  a  law  of  this  de- 
scription must  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  un- 
justifiable. But  the  presumption  against  it  is  most  violent ; 
nor  do  we  remember  any  crisis,  either  in  our  own  history,  or 
in  the  history  of  any  oiher  country,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered such  a  provision  necessary.  In  the  present  case  what 
circumstances  called  for  extraordinary  rigour  9  There  might 
be  disaffection  among  the  Catholics.  The  prohibition  of  their 
worship  would  naturally  produce  it.  But  it  is  from  their 
situation,  not  from  their  conduct,  from  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  suffered,  not  from  those  which  they  had  committed, 
that  the  existence  of  discontent  among  them  must  be  in- 
ferred. There  were  libels,  no  doubt,  and  prophecies,  and 
rumours,  and  suspicions,  strange  grounds  for  a  law  infiicting 
capital  penalties,  ex  post  facto y  on  a  large  body  of  men. 

Eight  years  later,  the  bull  of  Pius  deposing  Elizabeth  pro* 
duced  a  third  law.  This  law,  to  which  alone,  as  we  conceive, 
the  defence  now  tmder  onr  consideration  am  apply,  provides 
that,  if  any  Catholic  shall  convert  a  Protestant  to  the  Bomish 
Church,  they  shall  both  suffer  death  as  for  high  treason. 

We  believe  that  we  might  safely  content  ourselves  with 
stating  the  &ct,  and  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  every 
plain  Englishman^  Becent  controversies  have,  however,  given 
so  mueh  importance  to  this  subject,  that  we  vdll  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  &vour 
of  Elizabeth  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  case  of  her 
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Bister  Mary.  The  Catholics  did  not,  at  the  time  of  Eliza* 
beth's  accession,  rise  in  arms  to  seat  a  Pretender  on  her 
throne.  Bat  before  Mary  had  given,  or  conld  give,  provoca* 
tion,  the  most  distingaished  Protestants  attempted  to  set 
aside  her  rights  in  fsivonr  of  the  Lady  Jane.  That  attempt, 
and  the  snbseqnent  insurrection  of  Wyatt,  famished  at  least 
as  good  a  plea  for  the  boming  of  Protestants,  as  the  con- 
spiracies against  Elizabeth  fomished  for  the  hanging  and 
embowelling  of  Papists. 

The  fact  is  that  both  pleas  are  worthless  alike.  If  sach 
argoments  are  to  pass  corrent,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that 
there  was  never  sach  a  thing  as  religions  persecation  since 
the  creation.  For  there  never  was  a  religions  persecation  in 
which  some  odioas  crime  was  not,  jnstiy  or  anjastiy,  said  to 
be  obvioasly  dedacible  from  the  doctrines  of  i^e  persecated 
party.  We  might  say  that  the  Gsesars  did  not  persecate  the 
Christians ;  that  they  only  pnnished  men  who  were  charged, 
rightiy  or  wrongly,  with  homing  Bome,  and  with  committing 
the  foolest  abominations  in  secret  assemblies ;  and  that  the 
refusal  to  throw  frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Japiter  was  not 
the  crime,  bat  only  evidence  of  the  crime.  We  might  say, 
that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  intended  to  extir- 
pate, not  a  religions  sect,  bat  a  political  party.  For,  beyond 
all  donbt,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hngaenots,  from  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  to  the  battie  of  Moncontonr,  had  given 
mach  more  troable  to  the  French  monarchy  than  the  Catholics 
have  ever  given  to  the  English  monarchy  since  the  Beforma- 
tion ;  and  that  too  with  mach  less  excase. 

The  trae  distinction  is  perfectiy  obvions.  To  ponish  a  man 
becanse  he  has  committed  a  crime,  or  becaase  he  is  believed, 
though  mvjustiy,  to  have  conunitted  a  crime,  is  not  persecu- 
tion.  To  pnnish  a  man,  becaase  we  infer  from  the  natare  of 
some  doctrine  which  he  holds,  or  from  the  condnct  of  other 
persons  who  hold  the  same  doctrines  with  him,  that  he  will 
commit  a  crime,  is  persecation,  and  is,  in  eveiy  case,  foolish 
and  wicked. 

When  Elizabeth  pat  Ballard  and  Babington  to  death  she 
was  not  persecating.  Nor  shoald  we  have  accosed  her  go- 
vernment of  persecation  for  passing  any  law,  however  severe, 
against  overt  acts  of  sedition.  Bat  to  argae  that,  becaase  a 
man  is  a  Catholic,  he  mast  think  it  right  to  marder  a  here- 
tical sovereign,  and  that  becaase  he  thinks  it  right  he  ynil 
attempt  to  do  it,  and  then,  to  foond  on  this  conclasion  a  law 
for  punishing  him  as  if  he  had  done  it,  is  plain  persecation. 
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I^  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  fhe  same  manner  on  fhe 
same  data,  and  always  did  wliat  they  thonght  it  their  dnty  to 
do,  this  mode  of  dispemdng  pnnishment  might  be  extremely 
jndicions.  But  as  people  who  agree  about  premises  often 
disagree  abont  condnsions,  and  as  no  man  in  the  world  acta 
up  to  his  own  standard  of  right,  there  are  two  enormous  gaps 
in  the  logic  by  which  alone  penalties  for  opinions  can  be 
defended.  The  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  very  able  men,  follows  by  syUogistic  necessity  from  the 
docizine  of  election.  Others  conceive  that  the  Aiitinomian 
heresy  directly  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  and 
it  IS  very  generally  thought  that  licentiousness  and  cruelty  of 
the  worst  description  are  likely  to  be  the  fruits,  as  they  often 
have  been  the  fruits,  of  Antinomian  opinions.  This  chain 
of  reasoning,  we  tlunk,  is  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  that 
which  makes  out  a  Papist  to  be  necessarily  a  traitor.  Yet  it 
would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  hang  all  the  Calvinists, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  they  were  spared,  they  would  in&llibly 
commit  all  the  atrocities  of  Matthias  and  Ejiipperdoling. 
For,  reason  the  matter  as  we  may,  experience  shows  us  that 
a  man  may  believe  in  election  without  believing  in  reproba- 
tion, that  he  may  believe  in  reprobation  without  being  an 
Antinomian,  and  that  he  may  be  an  Antmomiaji  without 
being  a  bad  citizen.  Man,  in  short,  is  so  inconsistent  a  crea- 
ture that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief  to  his 
conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his  belief  to  another. 

We  do  not  believe  that  every  Englishman  who  was  recon** 
ciled  to  the  Catholic  Church  would,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, have  thought  himself  justified  in  deposing  or  assassin- 
ating Elizabeth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  convert 
must  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  against  the  Queen.  We  know 
through  what  strange  loopholes  the  human  mind  contrives 
to  escape,  when  it  wishes  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  inference 
from  an  admitted  proposition.  We  know  how  long  the  Jan- 
senists  contrived  to  believe  the  Pope  infallible  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  doctrines  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  heretical.  Let  it  pass,  however,  that  every 
Catholic  in  the  kingdom  thought  that  Elizabeth  might  be 
lawfully  murdered.  Still  the  old  maxim,  that  what  is  the 
business  of  everybody  is  the  business  of  nobody,  is  particu- 
larly likely  to  hold  good  in  a  case  in  which  a  cruel  death  is 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  making  any  attempt. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
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there  is  scarcely  one  who  wonld  not  say  tiiat  a  man  who 
should  leave  his  conntrj  and  friends  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  savages,  and  who  should,  after  labonring  inde&tigabl j 
without  any  hope  of  reward,  terminate  his  life  by  maortyr- 
dom,  would  deserve  the  warmest  admiration.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  ten  of  the  ten  thousand  ever  thought  of  going  on 
such  an  expedition.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  conscien- 
tious motives,  feeble  as  tiiey  are  constantly  found  to  be  in  a 
good  cause,  should  be  omnipotent  for  evil?  Doubtless  there 
was  many  a  jolly  Popish  priest  in  the  old  manor-houses  of 
the  northern  counties,  who  would  have  admitted,  in  theory, 
the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope,  but  who  would  not  have 
been  ambitious  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  used,  according  to  the  benevolent  proviso  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  '^  as  charitably  as  such  a  thing  can  be,''  or  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  even  though,  by  that  rare 
indulgence  which  the  Queen,  of  her  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  sometimes  extended  to  very 
mitigated  cases,  he  were  allowed  a  fair  time  to  choke  before 
the  hangman  began  to  grabble  in  his  entrails. 

But  the  laws  passed  against  the  Puritans  had  not  even  the 
wretched  excuse  which  we  have  been  considering.  In  this 
case,  the  cruelty  was  equal,  the  danger  infinitely  less.  In 
fact,  the  danger  was  created  solely  by  the  cruelty.  But  it  is 
superfluous  to  press  the  argument.  By  no  artifice  of  in- 
genuity can  the  stigma  of  persecution,  the  worst  blemish  of 
the  English  Church,  be  effaced  or  patched  over.  Her  doc- 
trines, we  well  know,  do  not  tend  to  intolerance.  She  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  her  own  pale.  But 
this  circumstance,  in  itself  honourable  to  her,  aggravates  the 
sin  and  the  shame  of  those  who  persecuted  in  her  name. 
Dominic  and  De  Monfort  did  not,  at  least,  murder  and  tor- 
ture for  differences  of  opinion  which  they  considered  as  tri- 
fling. It  was  to  stop  an  infection  which,  as  they  believed, 
hurried  to  certain  perdition  every  soul  which  it  seized,  that 
they  employed  their  fire  and  steel.  The  measures  of  the 
English  government  with  respect  to  the  Papists  and  Pun- 
tans  sprang  from  a  widely  different  principle.  If  those  who 
deny  that  the  founders  of  the  Church  were  guilty  of  religious 
persecution  mean  only  that  the  founders  of  the  Church  were 
not  influenced  by  any  reKgious  motive,  we  perfectly  agree 
with  them.  Neither  the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
more  hateful  system  by  which  Charles  the  Second  attempted 
to  force  Episcopacy  on  the  Scotcli,  had  an  origin  so  noble. 
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The  caqse  is  to  be  eonglit  in  some  circumstances  which  at* 
tended  the  Beformation  in  England,  circnmstances  of  which 
the  effects  long  continued  to  be  felt,  and  may  in  some  degree 
be  traced  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  Grermany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Scotland, 
the  contest  against  the  Papal  power  was  essentially  a  reli- 
gious contest.  In  all  those  countries,  indeed,  the  cause  of 
the  Beformation,  like  eveiy  other  great  cause,  attracted  to 
itself  many  supporters  influenced  by  no  conscientious  prin- 
ciple, many  who  quitted  the  Established  Church  only  because 
they  thought  her  in  danger,  many  who  were  weary  of  her 
restraints,  and  many  who  were  greedy  for  her  spoils.  But  it 
was  not  by  these  adherents  that  the  separation  was  there 
conducted.  They  were  welcome  auxiliaries;  their  support 
was  too  often  purchased  by  unworthy  compliances ;  but,  how- 
ever exalted  in  rank  or  power,  they  were  not  the  leaders  in 
the  enterprise.  Men  of  a  widely  different  description,  men 
who  redeemed  great  infirmities  and  errors  by  sincerity,  dis- 
interestedness, energy,  and  courage,  men  who,  with  many  of 
the  vices  of  revolutionary  chiefe  and  of  polemic  divines, 
united  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  apostles,  were  the 
real  directors.  They  might  be  violent  in  innovation  and 
scurrilous  in  controversy.  They  might  sometimes  act  with 
inexcusable  severity  towards  opponents,  and  sometimes  con- 
nive disreputably  at  the  vices  of  powerful  allies.  But  fear 
was  not  in  them,  nor  hyx>ocrisy,  nor  avarice,  nor  any  petty 
selfishness.  Their  one  great  object  was  the  demolition  of 
the  idols  and  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.  If  they 
were  too  indulgent  to  the  &ilings  of  eminent  men  from 
whose  patronage  they  expected  advantage  to  the  church, 
they  never  flinched  before  persecuting  tyrants  and  hostile 
armies.  For  that  theological  system  to  which  they  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  others  without  scruple,  they  were  ready  to  throw 
away  their  own  lives  without  fear.  Such  were  the  authors 
of  the  great  schism  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Bang  of  Na- 
varre, the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  Earl  of  Morton,  might 
espouse  the  Protestant  opinions,  or  might  pretend  to  espouse 
them ;  but  it  was  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from  Enox,  that 
the  Beformation  took  its  character. 

England  has  no  such  names  to  show ;  not  that  she  wanted 
men  of  sincere  piety,  of  deep  learning,  of  steady  and  adven- 
turous courage.   But  these  were  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 
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Elsewhere  men  of  this  character  were  the  prmcipals.  Here 
they  acted  a  secondary  part.  Elsewhere  worldliness  was 
the  tool  of  zeaL  Here  zeal  was  the  tool  of  worldliness.  A 
King,  whose  character  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that 
he  was  despotism  itself  personified,  unprincipled  ministers, 
a  rapacious  aristocracy,  a  servile  Parliament,  such  were  the 
instruments  by  which  England  was  delivered  from  the  yoke 
of  Bome.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  by  Henry,  the 
murderer  of  his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset,  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother,  and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  mur- 
derer of  her  guest.  Sprung  from  brutal  passion,  nurtured 
by  selfish  policy,  the  Beformation  in  England  displayed  little 
of  what  had,  in  other  countries,  distinguished  it,  unflinching 
and  unsparing  devotion,  boldness  of  speech,  and  singleness 
of  eye.  These  were  indeed  to  be  found ;  but  it  was  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  authority  of 
Bome,  in  such  men  as  Hooper,  Latimer,  Bogers,  and  Taylor. 
Of  those  who  had  any  importent  share  in  bringing  the  Be- 
formation about,  Bidley  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who  did 
not  consider  it  as  a  mere  political  job.  Even  Bidley  did  not 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  Among  the  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates who  principally  gave  the  tone  to  the  religious  changes, 
there  is  one,  and  one  only,  whose  conduct  partiality  itself 
can  attribute  to  any  other  than  interested  motives.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  his  character  should  have  been  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
speak  of  Cranmer. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  been  severely  censured  for  saying,  with 
his  usual  placid  severity,  that,  "  if  we  weigh  the  character  of 
this  prelate  in  an  equal  balance,  he  will  appear  &r  indeed 
removed  from  the  turpitude  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies ; 
yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration.'*  TVe  wiU 
venture  to  expand  the  sense  of  Mr,  Hallam,  and  to  comment 
on  it  thus : — ^If  we  consider  Cranmer  merely  as  a  statesman, 
he  will  not  appear  a  much  worse  man  than  Wolsey,  Gardiner, 
Cromwell,  or  Somerset.  But,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
Bet  him  up  as  a  saint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of 
sense  who  knows  the  history  of  the  times  to  preserve  his 
gravity.  If  the  memory  of  the  archbishop  had  been  left  to 
find  its  OMm  place,  he  would  have  soon  been  lost  among  the 
crowd  which  is  mingled 

"  A  quel  catfcivo  coro 
Degli  angeli,  che  non  faroji.  ribeUi, 
N^  fiir  fedeli  a  Die,  ma  per  se  foro." 
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And  the  only  notice  which  it  would  hare  been  necessary  to 
taUke  of  his  name  would  have  been 

**  Non  ragioniam  di  Ini ;  ma  gnarda,  e  passa." 

But,  since  his  admirers  challenge  for  him  a  place  in  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs^  his  claims  require  fuller  discussion. 

The  origin  of  his  greatness,  common  enough  in  the  scan- 
dalous chronicles  of  courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  a 
hagiology.     Cranmer  rose  into  favour  by  serving  Henry  in 
the  disgracefol  a£Gur  of  his  first  divorce.    He  promoted  the 
marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  the  King.     On  a  frivolous 
pretence  he  pronounced  that  marriage  null  and  void.    On  a 
pretence,  if  possible,  still  more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  the 
ties  which  bound  the  shameless  tyrant  to  Anne  of  Cleves. 
He  attached  himself  to   Cromwell  while  the  fortunes  of 
Cromwell  flourished.    He  voted  for  cutting  off  Cromwell's 
head  without  a  trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour  turned. 
He  conformed  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  King  changed 
his  mind.    He  assisted,  while  Henry  lived,  in  condemning  to 
the  flames  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.    He  found  out,  as  soon  as  Henry  was  dead,  that  the 
doctrine  was  false.    He  was,  however,  not  at  a  loss  for  people 
to  bum.    The  authority  of  his  station  and  of  his  grey  hairs 
was  employed  to  overcome  the  disgust  with  which  an  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  child  regarded  persecution.    Intolerance  is 
always  bad.    But  the  sanguinary  intolerance  of  a  man  who 
thus  wavered  in  his  creed  excites  a  loathing,  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  vent  without  calling  foul  names.    Equally 
flEklse  to  political  and  to  religious  obligations,  the  primate  was 
first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  of  Northumber- 
land.   When  the  Protector  wished  to  put  his  own  brother  to 
death,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  he  found  a 
ready  instrument  in  Cranmer.     In  spite  of  the  canon  law, 
which  forbade  a  churchman  to  take  any  part  in  matters  of 
blood,  the  archbishop  signed   the  warrant  for  the  atrocious 
sentence.    When  Somerset  had  been  in  his  turn  destroyed, 
his  destroyer  received  the  support  of  Cranmer  in  a  wicked 
attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  succession. 

The  apology  made  for  him  by  his  admirers  only  renders 
his  conduct  more  contemptible.  He  complied,  it  is  said, 
against  his  better  judgment,  because  he  could  not  resist  the 
entreaties  of  Edward.  A  holy  prelate  of  sixty,  one  would 
think,  might  be  better  employed  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
child,  than  in  committing  crimes  at  the  request  of  the  yoxmg 
disciple.     If  Cranmer  had  shown  half  as  much  firmness 
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when  Edward  requested  liim  to  commit  treason  as  he  had 
before  shown  when  Edward  requested  him  not  to  commit 
mnrder,  he  might  have  saved  the  countiy  &om  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  it  ever  underwent.  He  became,  from 
whatever  motave,  the  accomplice  of  the  worthless  Dudley. 
The  virtuous  scruples  of  another  young  and  amiable  mind 
were  to  be  overcome.  As  Edward  had  been  forced  into  per- 
secution, Jane  was  to  be  seduced  into  treason.  No  trans- 
action in  our  annals  is  more  unjustifiable  than  this.  If  a 
hereditary  title  were  to  be  respected,  Mary  possessed  it.  If  a 
parliamentary  title  were  preferable,  Mary  possessed  that  also. 
If  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion  required  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  interest  would 
have  been  best  served  by  raising  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  If 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were  considered,  still 
stronger  reasons  might  be  found  for  preferring  Elizabeth  to 
Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether  Jane  or  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  had  the  better  claim ;  and  that  doubt  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  produced  a  war  both  with  Scotland  and 
with  Prance,  if  the  project  of  Northumberland  had  not  been 
blasted  in  its  infancy.  That  Elizabeth  had  a  better  claim 
than  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  indisputable.  To  the  part 
which  Cranmer,  and  unfortunately  some  better  men  tiban 
Cranmer,  took  in  this  most  reprehensible  scheme,  much  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  Protestants  were  afterwards  treated 
must  in  fairness  be  ascribed. 

The  plot  fSailed ;  Popery  triumphed ;  and  Cranmer  recanted. 
Most  people  look  on  his  recantation  as  a  single  blemish  on 
an  honourable  Ufe,  the  frailty  of  an  unguarded  moment. 
But,  in  &ct,  his  recantation  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
system  on  which  he  had  constantly  acted.  It  was  part  of  a 
regular  habit.  It  was  not  the  first  recantation  that  he  had 
made ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  it  had  answered  its  purpose, 
it  would  not  have  been  the  last.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not 
choosing  to  be  burned  alive.  It  is  no  very  severe  reproach  to 
any  person  that  he  does  not  possess  heroic  fortitude.  But 
surely  a  man  who  liked  the  fire  so  little  should  have  had  some 
sympathy  for  others.  A  persecutor  who  inflicts  nothing 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  endure  deserves  some  respect.  But 
when  a  man  who  loves  his  doctrines  more  than  the  lives  of  his 
neighbours  loves  his  own  little  finger  better  than  his  doctrines, 
a  very  simple  argument  cL  fortiori  wiU  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  his  benevolence. 

But  his  martyrdom^  it  is  said,  redeemed  every  thing.    It  is 
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exiaraordinaiy  that  so  mxicli  ignorance  should  exist  on  this 
subject.  The  fiict  is  that,  if  a  martyr  be  a  man  who  chooses 
to  die  rather  than  to  renonnce  his  opinions,  Cranmer  -was  no 
more  a  martyr  than  Dr.  Dodd.  He  died  solely  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  never  retracted  his  recantation  till  he 
foimd  he  had  made  it  in  yain.  The  Qaeen  was  foUy  resolved 
that.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  he  should  bum.  Then  he  spoke 
out,  as  people  generally  speak  out  when  they  are  at  the  point 
of  death  and  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  earth.  If 
Mary  had  suffered  him  to  live,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have 
heard  mass  and  received  absolution,  like  a  good  Catholic,  till 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  would  then  have  pur- 
chased, by  another  apostasy,  the  power  of  burning  men  better 
and  braver  than  himself. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  represent  him  as  a  monster 
of  wickedness.  He  was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  treacherous. 
He  was  merely  a  supple,  timid,  interested  courtier,  in  times 
of  fiequent  and  violent  change.  That  which  has  always  been 
represented  as  his  distinguishing  virtue,  the  facility  with 
which  he  forgave  his  enemies,  belongs  to  the  character. 
Slaves  of  his  class  are  never  vindictive,  and  never  grateful. 
A  present  interest  efiBEbces  past  services  and  past  injuries  from 
their  minds  together.  Their  only  object  is  self-preservation; 
and  for  this  they  conciliate  those  who  wrong  them,  just  as 
they  abandon  those  who  serve  them.  Before  we  extol  a  man 
for  his  forgiving  temper,  we  should  inquire  whether  he  is 
above  revenge,  or  below  it. 

Somerset  had  as  little  principle  as  his  coadjutor.  Of 
Henry,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  except  that  he  chose  to  be  his 
own  Pope,  and  of  Elizabeth,  who  certainly  had  no  objection 
to  the  theology  of  Bome,  we  need  say  nothing.  These  four 
persons  were  the  great  authors  of  the  English  Beformation. 
Three  of  them  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  fourth  was  the  ready  tool  of  any  who 
could  frighten  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  what 
motives,  and  on  what  plan,  such  persons  would  be  inclined  to 
remodel  the  Church.  The  scheme  was  merely  to  transfer  the 
full  cup  of  sorceries  from  the  Babylonian  enchantress  to  other 
hands,  spilling  as  littie  as  possible  by  the  way.  The  Catholic 
doctrines  and  rites  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  Eong  was  to  exercise  the  control  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Boman  Pontiff.  In  this  Henry  for 
a  timie  succeeded.  The  extraordinary  force  of  his  chanJcter, 
the  fortunate  situation  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to 
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foreign  powers,  and  the  vast  resources  which  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  placed  at  his  dis{>osal,  enabled  him  to 
oppress  both  the  religious  &ctions  equally.  He  punished 
with  impartial  severity  those  who  renounced  the  doctrines  of 
Bome,  and  those  who  acknowledged  her  jurisdiction.  The 
basis,  however,  on  which  he  attempted  to  establish  his  power 
was  too  naiTOW  to  be  durable.  It  would  hare  been  impossible 
eyen  for  him  long  to  persecute  both  persuasions.  Even  under 
his  reign  there  had  been  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  and  signs  of  a  spirit  which  was  likely  soon  to  pro- 
duce insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants.  It  was 
plainly  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Crown  should  form  an 
alliance  with  one  or  with  the  other  side.  To  recognise  the 
Papal  supremacy,  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  whole 
design.  Beluctantly  and  sullenly  the  govemment  at  last 
joined  the  Protestants.  In  forming  this  junction,  its  object 
was  to  procure  as  much  aid  as  possible  for  its  selfish  under- 
taking, and  to  make  the  smallest  possible  concessions  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  innovation. 

From  this  compromise  the  Church  of  England  sprang.  In 
many  respects,  indeed,  it  has  been  well  for  her  that,  in  an 
age  of  exuberant  zeal^  her  principal  founders  were  mere  poli- 
ticians. To  this  circumstance  she  owes  her  moderate  articles, 
her  decent  ceremonies,  her  noble  and  pathetic  liturgy.  Her 
worship  is  not  disfigured  by  mummery.  Yet  she  has  pre- 
served, in  a  fSsu:  greater  degree  than  any  of  her  Protestant 
sisters,  that  art  of  striking  the  senses  and  filling  the  imagin- 
ation in  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  eminently  excels. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  continued  to  be,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  servile  handmaid  of  monarchy, 
the  steady  enemy  of  public  liberty.  The  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  duty  of  passively  obeying  aJl  their  commands, 
were  her  favourite  tenets.  She  held  those  tenets  firmly 
through  times  of  oppression,  persecution,  and  licentiousness ; 
while  law  was  trampled  down;  while  judgment  was  per- 
verted; while  the  people  were  eaten  as  though  they  were 
bread.  Once,  and  but  once,  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a 
moment,  when  her  own  dignity  and  property  were  touched, 
she  forgot  to  practise  the  submission  which  she  had  taught. 

Elizabeth  clearly  discerned  the  advantages  which  were  to 
be  derived  from  a  close  connexion  between  the  monarchy  and 
the  priesthood.  At  the  time  of  her  accession,  indeed,  she 
evidently  meditated  a  partial  reconciliation  with  Bome ;  and, 
throughout  her  whole  life,  she  leaned  strongly  to  some  of  the 
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most  obnoxious  parts  of  the  Catholic  system.  But  her  im* 
perions  temper,  her  keen  sagacity,  and  her  peculiar  situation, 
soon  led  her  to  attach  herself  completely  to  a  church  which 
was  all  her  own.  On  the  same  principle  on  which  she  joined 
it,  she  attempted  to  drive  all  her  people  within  its  pale  by 
persecution.  She  supported  it  by  severe  penal  laws,  not  be- 
cause she  thought  conformity  to  its  discipline  necessary  to 
salvation;  but  because  it  was  the  &stness  which  arbitrary 
power  was  maJdng  strong  for  itself;  because  she  expected  a 
more  profound  obedience  fix>m  those  who  saw'  in  her  both 
their  civil  and  their  ecclesiastical  chief,  than  from  those 
who,  like  the  Papists,  ascribed  spiritual  authority  to  the 
Pope,  or  from  those  who,  like  some  of  the  Puritans,  ascribed 
it  only  to  Heaven,  To  dissent  from  her  establishment  was 
to  dissent  from  an  institution  founded  with  an  express  view 
to  the  mamtenance  and  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

This  great  Queen  and  her  successors,  by  considering  con- 
formity and  loyalty  as  identical,  at  length  made  them  so. 
With  respect  to  the  Catholics,  indeed,  the  rigour  of  persecu- 
tion abated  after  her  death,  James  soon  found  that  they 
were  xmable  to  injure  him,  and  that  the  animosity  which  the 
Puritan  party  felt  towards  them  drove  them  of  necessiiy  to 
take  refuge  under  his  throne.  During  the  subsequent  con- 
flict, their  &ult  was  any  thing  but  disloyalty.  On  the  other 
hand,  James  hated  the  Puritans  with  more  than  the  hatred 
of  Elizabeth,  Her  aversion  to  them  was  political ;  his  was 
personal.  The  sect  had  plagued  him  in  Scotland,  where  he 
was  weak ;  and  he  was  determined  to  be  even  with  them  in 
England,  where  he  was  powerfrd.  Persecution  gradually 
changed  a  sect  into  a  &ction.  That  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans  which  rendered  them 
hostile  to  monarchy  has  never  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction. 
After  our  civil  contests,  it  became  the  fashion  to  say  that 
Presbyterianism  was  connected  with  Bepublicanism;  just  as 
it  has  been  the  &shion  to  say,  since  the  time  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  that  Infidelity  is  connected  with  Bepublicanism. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  church,  constituted  on  the  Cal- 
vinistic  model,  will  not  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
so  much  as  a  hierarchy  which  consists  of  several  ranks,  dif- 
fering in  dignity  and  emolument,  and  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  constantly  looking  to  the  government  for  promotion. 
But  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  a  Calvinistic  church, 
like  eveiy  other  church,  is  disaffected  when  it  is  persecuted, 
quiet  when  it  is  tolerated,  and  actively  loyal   when  it  is 
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favotired  and  cherished,  Scotland  has  had  a  Presbyterian 
establishment  during  a  centtuy  and  a  half.  Yet  her  General 
Assembly  has  not,  dnring  that  period,  giren  half  so  much 
trouble  to  the  government  as  the  Conyocation  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  gare  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
Bevolution.  That  James  and  Charles  should  have  been  mis- 
taken in  this  point  is  not  surprising.  But  we  are  astonished, 
we  must  confess,  that  men  of  our  own  time,  men  who  have 
before  them  the  proof  of  what  toleration  can  effect,  men  who 
may  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  Presbyterians  are  no 
such  monsters  when  government  is  wise  enough  to  let  them 
alone,  should  defend  the  persecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
church  and  the  throne. 

How  persecution  protects  churches  and  thrones  was  soon 
made  manifest.  A  systematic  political  opposition,  vehement, 
daring,  and  inflexible,  sprang  from  a  schism  about  trifles, 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  real  interests  of  religion  or 
of  the  state.  Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this 
opposition  began  to  show  itself.  It  broke  forth  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  monopolies.  Even  the  imperial  Lioness  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her  prey,  and  slowly  and  fiercely  to  recede 
before  the  assailants.  The  spirit  of  liberty  grew  with  the 
.growing  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  feeble 
struggles  and  insults  of  James  irritated  instead  of  suppress- 
ing it ;  and  the  events  which  immediately  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son  portended  a  contest  of  no  conmion  severity, 
between  a  king  resolved  to  be  absolute,  and  a  people  resolved 
to  be  free. 

The  famous  proceedings  of  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles, 
and  the  tyrannical  measures  which  followed  its  dissolution, 
are  extremely  well  described  by  Mr.  HaUam.  No  writer,  we 
think,  has  shown,  in  so  dear  and  satis&ctory  a  manner,  that 
the  Gk>vemment  then  entertained  a  fixed  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  parliamentary  constitution  of  England,  or  at  least 
of  reducing  it  to  a  mere  shadow.  We  hasten,  however,  to  a 
part  of  his  work  which,  though  it  abounds  in  valuable  in- 
formation and  in  remarks  well  deserving  to  be  attentively 
considered,  and  though  it  is,  like  the  rest,  evidentiy  written 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality,  appears  to  us«  in  many 
points,  objectionable. 

We  pass  to  the  year  1640.  The  fate  of  the  short  Parlia- 
ment held  in  that  year  clearly  indicated  the  views  of  the 
King.    That  a  parliament  so  moderate  in  feeling  should  have 
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met  after  so  many  years  of  oppression  is  truly  wonderful. 
Hyde  extols  its  loyal  and  conciliatory  spirit.  Its  conduct, 
we  are  told,  made  the  excellent  Falkland  in  love  witli  the 
very  name  of  Parliament.  We  think,  indeed,  with  Oliver  St. 
John,  that  its  moderation  was  carried  too  far,  and  that  the 
times  required  sharper  and  more  decided  councils.  It  was 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  King  had  another  opjwrtunity 
(>f  showing  that  hatred  of  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  which 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct.  The  sole  crime 
of  the  Commons  was  that,  meeting  after  a  long  intermission 
of  parliaments,  and  after  a  long  series  of  cruelties  and  illegal 
imposts,  they  seemed  inclined  to  examine  grievances  before 
they  would  vote  supplies.  For  this  insolence  they  were  dis- 
solved almost  as  soon  as  they  met. 

Defeat,  universal  agitation,  financial  embarrassments,  dis- 
organization in  every  part  of  the  government,  compelled 
Charles  again  to  convene  the  Houses  before  the  close  of  the 
same  year.  Their  meeting  was  one  of  the  great  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  civilised  world.  Whatever  of  political  freedom 
exists  either  in  Europe  or  in  America,  has  sprung,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  those  institutions  which  they  secured  and 
reformed.  We  never  turn  to  the  annals  of  those  times  with- 
out feeling  increased  admiration  of  the  patriotism,  the  energy, 
the  decision,  the  consummate  wisdom,  which  marked  the 
measures  of  that  great  Parliament,  from  the  day  on  which  it 
met  to  the  commencement  of  civil  hostilities. 

The  impeachment  of  StrafiPord  was  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  blow.  The  whole  conduct  of  that  celebrated 
man  proved  that  he  had  formed  a  deliberate  scheme  to  sub- 
vert the  frmdamental  laws  of  England.  Those  parts  of  his 
correspondence  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  his 
death  place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  One  of  his  admirers 
has,  indeed,  offered  to  show  ^^that  the  passages  which 'Mr, 
Hallam  has  invidiously  extracted  fr^m  the  correspondence 
between  Laud  and  Stiafford,  as  proving  their  design  to  in- 
troduce a  thorough  tyranny,  refer  not  to  any  such  design, 
but  to  a  thorough  reform  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  the 
thorough  maintenance  of  just  authority."  We  will  recom- 
mend two  or  three  of  these  passages  to  the  especial  notice  of 
our  readers. 

All  who  know  any  thing  of  those  times,  know  that  the  con- 
duct of  Hampden  in  the  affair  of  the  ship-money  met  with 
the  warm  approbation  of  every  respectable  Koyalist  in  Eng- 
land.    It  drew  forth  the  ardent  eulogies  of  the  champions  of 
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the  prerogative  and  even  of  the  Crown  lawyers  themselyes. 
Clarendon  allows  Hampden's  demeanour  throngh  the  whole 
proceeding  to  have  been  snch,  that  even  those  who  watched 
for  an  occasion  against  the  defender  of  the  people,  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  themselves  nnable  to  find  any  fanlt  in 
him.  That  he  was  right  in  the  point  of  law  is  now  univer- 
sallj  admitted.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  had  a  &ir 
case.  Five  of  the  Judges,  servile  as  onr  Courts  then  were, 
pronounced  in  his  favour.  The  majority  against  him  was  the 
smallest  possible.  In  no  country  retaining  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  constitutional  liberty  can  a  modest  and  decent  appeal 
to  the  laws  be  treated  as  a  crime.  Strafford,  however,  recom- 
mends that,  for  taking  the  sense  of  a  legal  tribunal  on  a  legal 
question,  Hampden  should  be  punished,  and  punished  se- 
verely, "  whipt,''  says  the  insolent  apostate,  "whipt  into  his 
senses.  If  the  rod,"  he  adds,  '^  be  so  used  tiiat  it  smarts  not, 
I  am  the  more  sorry.''  This  is  the  maintenance  of  just 
authority. 

In  civilised  nations,  the  most  arbitrary  governments  have 
generally  suffered  justice  to  have  a  free  course  in  private 
suits.  Strafford  wished  to  make  every  cause  in  every  court 
subject  to  the  royal  prerogative.  He  complained  that  in  Ire- 
land he  was  not  permitted  to  meddle  in  cases  between  party 
and  party.  "  I  kuow  very  well,"  says  he,  "  that  the  common 
lawyers  will  be  passionately  against  it,  who  are  wont  to  put 
such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as  if  none  were  to 
be  trusted,  or  capable  to  administer  justice,  but  themselves ; 
yet  how  well  this  suits  with  monarchy,  when  they  monopolise 
all  to  be  governed  by  their  year-books,  you  in  England  have 
a  costly  example."  We  are  really  curious  to  know  by  what 
arguments  it  is  to  be  proved,  that  the  power  of  interfering  in 
the  lawsuits  of  individuals  is  part  of  the  just  authority  of  the 
executive  government. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  careless  of  the  common 
civil  rights,  which  even  despots  have  generally  respected, 
should  treat  with  scorn  the  limitations  which  ihe  constitu- 
tion imposes  on  the  royal  prerogative.  We  might  quote  pages : 
but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  specimen : — "  The 
debts  of  the  Crown  being  taken  off,  you  may  govern  as  you 
please :  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  may  be  done  without 
borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the  King's  lodgings." 

Such  was  the  theory  of  that  thorough  reform  in  the  state 
which  Strafford  mediated.  His  whole  practice,  from  the  day 
on  which  he  sold  himself  to  the  courts  was  in  strict  con- 
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formitj  to  his  fheoiy.  For  his  accomplices  yoriotis  excuses 
may  be  urged,  ignorance,  imbeciUty,  religions  bigotry.  But 
Wentworth  bad  no  such  plea.  TTis  intellect  was  capacious* 
His  early  prepossessions  were  on  the  side  of  popular  rights. 
He  knew  the  whole  beauty  and  value  of  the  system  which  he 
attempted  to  de£a<ce«  He  was  the  first  of  the  Bats,  the  first 
of  those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  been  only  the  co- 
quetry of  political  prostitution,  and  whose  profligacy  has 
taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old  maxim  of  the  slave- 
market,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,  to  import 
defenders  fix)m  an  Opposition  than  to  rear  them  in  a  Min- 
istry. He  was  the  first  Englishman  to  whom  a  peerage  was  a 
sacrament  of  in&my,  a  baptism  into  the  communion  of  cor- 
ruption. As  he  was  the  earliest  of  the  hateM  list,  so  was  he 
also  by  &r  the  greatest;  eloquent,  sagacious,  adventurous, 
intrepid,  ready  of  invention,  inmiutable  of  purpose,  in  every 
talent  which  exalts  or  destroys  nations  preeminent,  the  lost 
Archangel,  the  Satan  of  the  apostasy.  The  title  for  which, 
at  the  time  of  his  desertion,  he  exchanged  a  name  honour- 
ably distinguished  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  reminds  us  of 
the  appellation  which,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  treason, 
fixed  itself  on  the  fallen  Son  of  the  Morning, 


"  Satan ; — so  call  him  now. — His  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heaven." 

The  defection  of  Strafford  from  the  popular  party  con- 
tributed mainly  to  draw  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  contempo- 
raries. It  has  since  made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent,  like  his,  in  proving  that 
there  is  no  malice  like  the  malice  of  a  renegade.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  or  becoming  than  that  one  turncoat 
should  eulogize  another. 

Many  enemies  of  public  liberty  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  private  virtues.  But  Strafford  was  the  same  throughout. 
As  was  the  statesman,  such  was  the  kinsman,  and  such  the 
lover.  His  conduct  towards  Lord  Mountmorris  is  recorded 
by  Clarendon.  For  a  word  which  can  scarcely  be  called  rash, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  ordinary 
civil  action,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  dragged  a  man  of  high  rank, 
married  to  a  relative  of  that  saint  about  whom  he  whimpered 
to  the  Peers,  before  a  tribunal  of  slaves.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed.  Every  thing  but  death  was  inflicted.  Yet  the 
treatment  which  Lord  Ely  experienced  was  still  more  scan- 
dalous.     That  nobleman  was  thrown  into  prison,  in  order  to 
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compel  h^T"  to  settle  his  estate  in  a  maimer  agreeable  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  whom,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
Stra£brd  had  debauched.  These  stories  do  not  rest  on  vagae 
report.  The  historians  most  partial  to  the  Minister  admit 
their  truth,  and  censure  them  in  terms  which,  though  too 
lenient  for  the  occasion,  are  still  severe.  These  fiicts  are 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  appellation  with  which  Pjm 
branded  him,  "  the  wicked  EarL'* 

In  spite  of  all  Strafford's  vices,  in  spite  of  all  his  dangerous 
projects,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law ; 
but  of  the  law  in  all  its  rigour ;  of  the  law  according  to  the 
utmost  strictness  of  the  letter,  which  killeth.  He  was  not  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob,  or  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an 
assassin.  He  was  not  to  have  punishment  meted  out  to  him 
from  his  own  iniquitoas  measure.  But  if  justice,  in  the  whole 
range  of  its  wide  armoury,  contained  one  weapon  which  could 
pierce  him,  that  weapon  his  pursuers  were  bound,  before  God 
and  man,  to  employ. 

"  l£  he  may 


Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his :  if  none, 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  ns." 

Such  was  the  language  which  the  Commons  might  justly  use. 
Did  then  the  articles  against  Strafford  strictly  amount  to 
high  treason?  Many  people,  who  know  neither  what  the 
articles  were,  nor  what  high  treason  is,  wiU  answer  in  the 
negative,  simply  because  the  accused  person,  speaking  for  his 
life,  took  that  ground  of  defence.  The  Journals  of  the  Lords 
show  that  the  Judges  were  consulted.  They  answered,  with 
one  accord,  that  the  articles  on  which  the  Earl  was  convicted, 
amounted  to  high  treason.  This  judicial  opinion,  even  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  erroneous,  goes  &r  to  justify  the 
Parliament.  The  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  has  always  been  urged  by  the  apologists  of  Charles 
in  defence  of  his  conduct  respecting  ship-money.  Tet  on  that 
occasion  there  was  but  a  bare  majority  in  favour  of  the  party 
at  whose  pleasure  all  the  magistrates  composing  the  tribunal 
were  removable.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Strafford  was 
unanimous  ;  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  unbiassed ;  and, 
though  there  may  be  room  for  hesitation,  we  thiok  on  the 
whole  that  it  was  reasonable.  "  It  may  be  remarked,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  impeachment, 
charging  Strafford  with  raising  money  by  his  own  authority, 
and  quartering  troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
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compel  iheir  obedience  to  his  tmlawftd  requisitions,  ni>on 
which,  and  upon  one  other  article,  not  upon  the  wholo 
matter,  the  Peers  voted  him  gxiiliy,  does,  at  least,  approach 
very  nearly,  if  we  may  not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  Reason 
witiiin  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  as  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  Elng.'^  This  most  sound  and  just  exposition  has 
provoked  a  very  ridiculous  reply.  "  It  should  seem  to  be 
an  Irish  construction  this,''  says  an  assailant  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
^^  which,  makes  the  raising  money  for  the  King's  service,  with 
his  knowledge,  and  by  his  approbation,  to  come  under  the 
head  of  levying  war  on  the  King,  and  therefore  to  be  high 
treason."  Now,  people  who  undertake  to  write  on  points  of 
constitutional  law  should  know,  what  every  attorney's  clerk 
and  every  forward  schoolboy  on  an  upper  form  knows,  that, 
by  a  fundamental  maxim  of  our  polity,  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong ;  that  every  court  is  bound  to  suppose  his  conduct  and 
his  sentiments  to  be,  on  every  occasion,  such  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  that  no  evidence  can  be  received  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  aside  this  loyal  and  salutary  presumption.  The  Lords, 
therefore,  were  bound  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  King 
considered  arms  which  were  unlawfully  directed  against  his 
people  as  directed  against  his  own  throne. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ha11a.m  on  the  bill  of  attainder,  though, 
as  usual,  weighty  and  acute,  do  not  perfectly  satisfy  us.  He 
defends  the  principle,  but  objects  to  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.  That,  on  great  emergencies,  the  State  may  jus* 
tifiably  pass  a  retrospective  act  against  an  offender,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  We  are  acquainted  with  only  one  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  which  has  in  it  enough  of  reason  to 
bear  an  answer.  Warning,  it  is  said,  is  the  end  of  punish- 
ment. But  a  punishment  inflicted,  not  by  a  general  rule, 
but  by  an  arbitrary  discretion,  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
warning.  It  is  therefore  useless ;  and  useless  pain  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted.  The  sophism  has  found  its  way  into  seveiul 
books  on  penal  legislation.  It  admits,  however,  of  a  very 
simple  refutation.  In  the  first  place,  punishments  ex  post  facto 
are  not  altogether  useless  even  as  warnings.  They  are  warn- 
ings to  a  particular  class  which  stand  in  great  need  of  warn- 
ings, to  favourites  and  ministers.  They  remind  persons  of 
this  description  that  there  may  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
those  who  ruin  and  enslave  their  country  in  all  the  forms  of 
law.  But  this  is  not  aU.  Warning  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
principal  end  of  punishment ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  end.  To 
remove  the  offender,  to  preserve  society  from  those  dangers 
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whidi  are  to  be  apprehended  fix)iii  his  incoirigible  deprayity 
is  often  one  of  the  ends.  Lathe  caseof  snch  aknave  as  Wild 
or  such  a  mfSan  as  Thnrtell,  it  is  a  very  important  end.  In 
the  case  of  a  powerfal  and  wicked  statesman,  it  is  infinitely 
more  important ;  so  important,  as  alone  to  justify  the  utmost 
severity,  even  though  it  were  certain  that  his  &te  would  not 
deter  otiiers  from  imitatuig  his  example.  At  present,  indeed, 
we  should  think  it  extremely  pernicious  to  take  such  a  course, 
even  with  a  worse  minister  than  Strafford,  if  a  worse  could 
exist ;  for,  at  present,  Parliament  has  only  to  withhold  its 
Bupport  fioma  Cabinet  to  produce  an  immediate  change  of 
hands.  The  case  was  widely  different  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  That  Prince  had  goyemed  during  eleven  years 
ivithout  any  Parliament;  and,  even  when  Parliament  was 
sitting,  had  supported  Buckingham  against  its  most  violent 
remonstrances. 

Mr.  Kallam  is  of  opinion  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
ought  to  have  been  passed ;  but  he  draws  a  distinction  less 
just,  we  think,  than  his  distinctions  usually  are.  His  opinion, 
so  far  as  we  can  collect  it^  is  this,  that  there  are  almost  insur- 
mountable objections  to  retrospective  laws  for  capital  punish- 
ment, but  that,  where  the  punishment  stops  short  of  death, 
the  objections  are  comparatively  trifling.  Now  the  practice 
of  taking  the  severity  of  the  penalty  into  consideration,  when 
the  question  is  about  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the  rules  of 
evidence,  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  common.  We  often  see  a 
man  convicted  of  a  simple  larceny  on  evidence  on  which  he 
would  not  be  convicted  of  a  burglary.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  jury,  when  there  is  strong  suspicion,  but  not  absolute 
demonstration,  that  an  act,  unquestionably  amounting  to 
murder,  was  committed  by  the  prisoner  before  them,  will  find 
him  guilty  of  manslaughter.  But  this  is  surely  very  irra- 
tional. The  rules  of  evidence  no  more  depend  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  at  stake  than  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  we  have  a  greater  chance  of 
throwing  a  size  when  we  are  playing  for  a  penny  than  when 
we  are  playing  for  a  thousand  pounds,  as  that  a  form  of  trial 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  in  a  matter 
affecting  liberty  and  property,  is  insufficient  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing life.  Nay,  if  a  mode  of  proceeding  be  too  lax  for  capital 
cases,  it  is,  &  fortiori^  too  laoc  for  all  others :  for,  in  capital 
cases,  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  always  afford  consi- 
derable security.  No  judge  is  so  cruel  as  he  who  indemnifies 
himself  for  scrupulosity  in  cases  of  blood,  by  license  in  affiairs  of 
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Smaller  importance.  The  differenoe  in  tale  on  the  one  side  £Eur 
more  than  makes  np  for  the  difference  in  weight  on  the  other. 
If  there  be  any  nniyersal  objection  to  retrospectiye  pnnish- 
ment,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam.  He  approves  of  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. He  thinks  that  a  pnnishment,  not  previonsly  affixed  by 
law  to  the  offences  of  Strafford,  should  have  been  inflicted ; 
that  Strafford  shonld  have  been,  by  act  of  Parliament,  degraded 
firom  his  rank,  and  condemned  to  perpetofil  banishment.  Our 
difficulty  wonld  have  been  at  the  first  step,  and  there  only. 
Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceiye  that  any  case  which  does  not 
call  for  capital  pnnishment  can  call  for  pnnishment  by  a  retro* 
spectiye  act.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  man  so  wicked  and  so 
dangerons  that  the  whole  conrse  of  law  mnst  be  disturbed  in 
order  to  reach  him,  yet  not  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  the  severest 
sentence,  nor  so  dangerous  as  to  reqnire  the  last  and  snrest  ens- 
tody,  that  of  the  grave.  If  we  had  thonght  that  Strafford  might 
be  safely  suffered  to  live  in  France,  we  should  have  thonght  it 
betteriliat  he  shonld  continue  to  live  in  England,  than  thathe 
shonld  be  exiled  by  a  special  act.  As  to  degradation,  it  was  not 
the  Earl,  but  the  general  and  the  statesman,  whom  the  people 
had  to  fear.  Essex  said,  on  that  occasion,  with  more  truth 
than  elegance,  '^  Stone-dead  hath  no  feUow.''  And  often 
during  the  civil  wars  the  Parliament  had  reason  to  rejoice 
that  an  irreversible  law  and  an  impassable  barrier  protected 
fhem  from  the  valour  and  capacity  of  Wentworth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hyde  nor  Falkland  voted 
against  the  bill  of  attainder.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  Falkland  spoke  in  fibvour  of  it.  In  one  respect, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  the  proceeding  was  honourably 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  kind.  An  act  waa 
passed  to  relieve  the  children  of  Strafford  from  the  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood  which  were  the  legal  consequences 
of  the  sentence.  The  Crown  had  never  shown  equal  genero- 
sity in  a  case  of  treason.  The  liberal  conduct  of  the  Commons 
has  been  fully  and  most  appropriately  repaid.  The  House  of 
Wentworth  has  since  that  time  been  as  much  distinguished 
by  public  spirit  as  by  power  and  splendour,  and  may  at 
the  present  moment  boast  of  members  with  whom  Say  and 
Hampden  would  have  been  proud  to  act. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  admirers  of  Strafford 
should  also  be,  without  a  single  exception,  the  admirers  of 
Charles ;  for,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Parliament  towards  the  imhappy  &vourite,  there  can  be  no 
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donbt  that  the  treatment  which  he  reoeived  from  his  master 
was  disgracefal.     Faithless  alike  to  his  people  and  to  his 
tools,  the  King  did  not  scrapie  to  play  the  part  of  the 
cowardly  approver,  who  hangs  his  accomplice*     It  is  good 
that  there  shonld  be  such  men  as  Charles  in  every  leagae  of 
villany.     It  is  for  such  men  that  the  ofEer  of  pardon  and 
reward  which  appears  after  a  murder  is  intended.    They 
are  indemnified,  remunerated,  and  despised.    The  very  ma- 
gistrate who  avails  himself  of  their  assistance  looks  on  them 
as  more  contemptible  than  the  criminal  whom  they  betray. 
Was  Strafford  innocent  P    Was  he  a  meritorious  servant  of 
the  Crown  P    If  so,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Prince,  who^ 
having  solemnly  promised  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
should  be  hurt,  and  possessing  an  unquestioned  constitu- 
tional right  to  save  him,  gave  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies  P    There  were  some  points  which  we  know  that 
Charles  would  not  concede,  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to 
risk  the  chances  of  civil  war.     Ought  not  a  King,  who  will 
make  a  stand  for  any  thing,  to  make  a  stand  for  the  innocent 
blood?    Was  Strafford  guilty?    Even  on  this  supposition, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  disdain  for  the  partner  of  his  guilt, 
the  tempter  turned  punisher.     If,  indeed,  from  that  time 
forth,  the  conduct  of  Charles  had  been  blameless,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  his  eyes  were  at  last  opened  to  the 
errors  of  his  former  conduct,  and  that,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament  a  minister  whose  crime  had  been  a 
devotion  too  zealous  to  the  interests  of  his  prerogative,  he 
gave  a  painful  and  deeply  humiliating  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance.     We  may  describe  the  King's  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  in  terms  resembling  those  which  Hume  has 
employed  when  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  ChurchiU  at  the 
Revolution,     ft  required  ever  after  the  most  rigid  justice 
and  sincerity  in  the  dealings  of  Charles  with  his  people  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  towards  his  friend.     His  subsequent 
dealings  with  his  people,  however,  clearly  showed,  that  it 
was  not  from  any  respect  for  the  Constitution,  or  from  any 
sense  of  the  deep  criminality  of  the  plans  in  which  Strafford 
and  himself  had  been  engaged,  that  he  gave  up  his  minister 
to  the  axe.     It  became  evident  that  he  had  abandoned  a 
servant  who,  deeply  guilty  as  to  all  others,  was  guiltless  to 
him  alone,  solely  in  order  to  gain  time  for  maturing  other 
schemes  of  tyranny,  and  purchasing  the  aid  of  other  Went- 
worths.  He,  who  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  power  which 
the  laws  gave  hira  to  save  an  adherent  to  whom  his  honour 
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was  pledged,  soon  showed  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  break 
every  law  and  forfeit  every  pledge,  in  order  to  work  the  ruin 
of  his  opponents. 

^'Put  not  your  trust  in  princes!"  was  the  expression  of 
the  fallen  minister,  when  he  heard  that  Charles  had  con- 
sented to  his  death.  The  whole  history  of  the  times  is  a 
sermon  on  that  bitter  text.  The  defence  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament is  comprised  in  the  dying  words  of  its  victim. 

The  early  measures  of  that  Parliament  Mr.  TTalla.m  in  gene- 
ral approves.  But  he  considers  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  afber  the  recess  in  the  summer  of  1641  as  mischievous 
and  violent.  He  thinks  that,  firom  that  time,  the  demands  of 
the  Houses  were  not  warranted  by  any  imminent  danger  to 
the  Constitution,  and  that  in  the  war  which  ensued  they  were 
clearly  the  aggressors.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing questions  in  our  history,  we  will  venture  to  state,  at 
some  length,  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  form  an 
opinion  on  it  contrary  to  that  of  a  writer  whose  judgment  we 
so  highly  respect. 

We  will  premise  that  we  think  worse  of  King  Charles  the 
First  than  even  Mr.  Hallani  appears  to  do.  The  fixed  hatred 
of  liberty  which  waa  the  principle  of  the  King's  pubUc  con- 
duct,  the  unscrupulousness  with  which  he  adopted  any 
means  which  might  enable  him  to  attain  his  ends,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  gave  promises,  the  impudence  with  which 
he  broke  them,  the  cruel  indifference  with  which  he  threw 
away  his  useless  or  damaged  tools,  made  him,  at  least  till  his 
chamcter  was  fully  exposed  and  his  power  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations, a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Constitution  than  a 
man  of  far  greater  talents  and  resolution  might  have  been. 
Such  princes  may  still  be  seen,  the  scandals  of  the  southern 
thrones  of  Europe,  princes  false  alike  to  the  accomplices  who 
have  served  them  and  to  the  opponents  who  have  spared 
them,  princes  who,  iu  the  hour  of  danger,  concede  every 
thing,  swear  every  thing,  hold  out  their  cheeks  to  every 
smiter,  give  up  to  punishment  every  instrument  of  their 
tyranny,  and  await  with  meek  and  smiling  implacability  the 
blessed  day  of  perjury  and  revenge. 

We  will  pass  by  the  instances  of  oppression  and  Msehood 
which  disgraced  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  We 
will  leave  out  of  the  question  the  whole  history  of  his  third 
Parliament,  the  price  which  he  exacted  for  assenting  to  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  perfidy  with  which  he  violated  his  en- 
gagements, the  death  of  Eliot,  the  barbarous  punishments 
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inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber,  the  ship-money,  and  all  the 
measores  now  nniversally  condemned,  which  disgraced  his 
administration  from  1680  to  1640.  We  will  admit  that  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament,  after  punishing  the 
most  guilty  of  his  creatures,  after  abolishing  the  inquisitorial 
tribunals  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny, 
after  reversing  the  unjust  sentences  of  his  victims,  to  pause 
in  its  course.  The  concessions  which  had  been  made  were 
great,  the  evils  of  civil  war  obvious,  the  advantages  even  of 
victory  doubtful.  The  former  errors  of  the  King  might  be 
imputed  to  youth,  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  the 
influence  of  evil  counsel,  to  the  undefined  state  of  the  law. 
We  firmly  believe  that  if,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  Charles 
had  acted  fairly  towards  his  people,  if  he  had  even  acted 
£airly  towards  his  own  partisans,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  given  him  a  fiijr  chance  of  retrieving  the  public 
confidence.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Clarendon.  He  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  fiiry  of  opposition  had  abated,  that  a 
reaction  had  begun  to  take  place,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  King  were  desirous  of  an 
honourable  and  complete  reconciliation,  and  that  the  more 
violent,  or,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the  more  judicious  members 
of  the  popiilax  party  were  feat  declining  in  credit.  The  Ee- 
monstrance  had  been  carried  with  great  difficulty.  The  uncom- 
promising antagonists  of  the  court,  such  as  Cromwell,  had 
begun  to  talk  of  selling  their  estates  and  leaving  England.  The 
event  soon  showed,  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  really 
nnderstood  howmnch  inhmnanity  and  fraud  lay  hid  nndertiie 
constitutional  language  and  gracious  demeanour  of  the  King. 

The  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  was  undoubtedly  the 
real  cause  of  the  war.  From  that  moment  the  loyal  confi- 
dence with  which  most  of  the  popular  party  were  beginning 
to  regard  the  King  was  turned  into  hatred  and  incurable  sus- 
picion. From  that  moment,  the  Parliament  was  compelled 
to  surround  itself  with  defensive  arms.  From  that  moment, 
the  city  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  garrison.  From  that 
moment,  in  the  phrase  of  Clarendon,  the  carriage  of  Hampden 
became  fiercer,  that  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  the 
scabbard.  For,  from  that  moment,  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  every  impartial  observer  that,  in  the  midst  of  professions, 
oaths,  and  smiles,  the  tyrant  wa«  constantly  looking  forward 
to  an  absolute  sway  and  to  a  bloody  revenge. 

The  advocates  of  Charles  have  very  dexterously  contrived 
to  conceal  from  their  readers  the  real  nature  of  this  trans- 
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action.  By  malriTig  concessions  apparently  candid  and  ample^ 
they  elnde  the  great  accusation.  They  allow  that  the  measure 
was  weak  and  eren  frantic,  an  absurd  caprice  of  Lord  Digby, 
absurdly  adopted  by  the  Eing.  And  tiius  they  save  their 
client  from  the  full  penalty  of  his  transgression,  by  entering 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  minor  offence.  To  us  his  conduct 
appears  at  this  day  as  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  the  Parlia* 
ment  and  the  city.  We  think  it  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  it 
pleases  his  friends  to  represent  it,  and  &r  more  wicked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transaction  was  illegal  fix>m  beginning 
to  end.  The  impeachment  was  illegal.  The  process  was 
illegal  The  service  was  illegal  If  Charles  wished  to  prose- 
cute the  five  members  for  treason,  a  bill  against  them  i^ould 
have  been  sent  to  a  grand  jury.  That  a  commoner  cannot 
be  tried  for  high  treason  by  tiie  Lords,  at  the  suit  of  the 
Crown,  is  part  of  the  yeiy  alphabet  of  our  law.  That  no  man 
can  be  arrested  by  the  King  in  person  is  equally  dear.  This 
was  an  established  Tnayim  of  our  jurisprudence  even  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  ^^A  subject,''  said  Chief 
Justice  Markham  to  that  Prince,  ^'may  arrest  for  treason: 
the  King  cannot ;  for,  if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  party  has 
no  remedy  against  the  King." 

The  time  at  which  Charles  took  this  step  also  deserves 
consideration.  We  have  already  said  that  the  ardour  which 
the  Parliament  had  displayed  at  the  time  of  its  first  meeting 
had  considerably  abated,  that  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
court  were  desponding,  and  that  their  foUowers  were  in  general 
inclined  to  milder  and  more  temperate  measures  than  those 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued.  In  every  country,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  England,  there  is  a  disx>osition  to  take  the 
part  of  those  who  are  unmercifully  run  down  and  who  seem 
destitute  of  all  means  of  defence.  Eveiy  man  who  has  ob- 
served the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  feeling  in  our  own  time  will 
easily  recall  examples  to  illustrate  this  remark.  An  English 
statesman  ought  to  pay  assiduous  worship  to  Nemesis,  to  be 
most  apprehensive  of  ruin  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  power 
and  popularity,  and  to  dread  his  enemy  most  when  most 
completely  prostrated.  The  fate  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in 
1784  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  in  our  history  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  A  few  weeks  turned  the  ablest 
and  most  extended  Miziistiy  that  ever  existed  into  a  feeble 
Opposition,  and  raised  a  King  who  was  talking  of  retiring  to 
Hanover  to  a  height  of  power  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  since  the  Bevolution.    A  crisis  of  this  descriptioi^ 
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was  evidently  approaching  in  1642.  At  such  a  crisis,  a  Prince 
of  a  really  honest  and  generous  nature,  who  had  erred,  who 
had  seen  his  error,  who  had  regretted  the  lost  affections  of 
his  people,  who  rejoiced  in  the  dawning  hope  of  regaining 
them,  would  be  peculiarly  careful  to  take  no  step  which  could 
give  occasion  of  offence,  even  to  the  unreasonable.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  tyrant,  whose  whole  life  was  a  lie,  who  hated 
the  Constitution  the  more  because  he  had  been  compelled  to 
feign  respect  for  it^  and  to  whom  his  own  honour  and  the  love 
of  his  people  were  as  nothing,  would  select  such  a  crisis  for 
some  appalling  violation  of  law,  for  some  stroke  which  might 
remove  the  chiefs  of  an  Opposition,  and  intimidate  the  herd. 
This  Charles  attempted.  He  missed  his  blow ;  but  so  narrowly, 
that  it  would  have  been  mere  madness  in  those  at  whom  it  was 
aimed  to  trust  him  again. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  King  had,  a  short 
time  before,  promised  the  most  respectable  Boyalists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Hyde,  that 
he  would  take  no  measure  in  which  that  House  was  concerned, 
vrithout  consulting  them.  On  this  occasion  he  did  not  con- 
sult them.  His  conduct  astonished  them  more  than  any  other 
members  of  the  Assembly.  Clarendon  says  that  they  were 
deeply  hurt  by  this  want  of  confidence,  and  the  more  hurt, 
because,  if  they  had  been  consulted,  they  would  have  done 
their  uisnost  to  dissuade  Charles  from  so  improper  a  proceed- 
ing. Did  it  never  occur  to  Clarendon,  will  it  not  at  least 
occur  to  men  less  partial,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  this  ? 
When  the  danger  to  the  throne  seemed  imminent,  the  King 
was  ready  to  put  himself  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  though  they  disapproved  of  his  past  conduct,  thought 
that  the  remedies  had  now  become  woi'se  than  the  distempers. 
But  we  believe  that  in  his  heart  he  regarded  both  the  paxtiea 
in  the  Parliament  with  feelings  of  aversion  which  differed 
only  in  the  degree  of  their  intensity,  and  that  the  awfiil 
vraming  which  he  proposed  to  give,  by  immolating  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  Remonstrance,  was  partly  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  censur- 
ing the  ship-money  and  in  abolishing  the  Star-Chamber. 

The  Commons  informed  the  King  that  their  members 
should  be  forthcoming  to  answer  any  charge  legally  brought 
against  them.  The  Lords  refused  to  assume  the  unconstitu- 
tional office  with  which  he  attempted  to  invest  them.  And 
what  was  then  his  conduct  P  He  went,  attended  by  hundreds 
of  armed  men,  to  seize  the  objects  of  his  hatred  in  the  House 
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itselfl  tThe  party  opposed  to  him  more  than  insintiated  that 
his  purpose  was  of  the  most  atrocious  kind.  We  will  not 
condenm  him  merely  on  their  suspicions.  We  will  not  hold 
him  answerable  for  the  sanguinary  expressions  of  the  loose 
brawlers  who  composed  his  train.  We  will  judge  of  his  act 
by  itself  alone.  And  we  ^ay,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  him  of  having  meditated  violence,  and 
violence  which  might  probably  end  in  blood.  He  knew  that 
the  legality  of  his  proceedings  was  denied.  He  must  have 
known  that  some  of  the  accused  members  were  men  not 
likely  to  submit  peaceably  to  an  illegal  arrest.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  find  them  in  their  places, 
that  they  would  refuse  to  obey  his  summons,  and  that  the 
House  would  support  them  in  their  refusal.  What  course 
would  then  have  been  left  to  him  9  Unless  we  suppose  that 
he  went  on  this  expedition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
himself  ridiculous,  we  must  believe  that  he  would  have  had 
recourse  to  force.  There  would  have  been  a  scuffle ;  and  it 
might  not,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  in  his  power, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  his  inclination,  to  prevent  a  scuffle 
from  ending  in  a  massacre.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  un- 
fortunately perhaps  for  what  he  prized  &r  more,  the  interests 
of  his  hatred  and  his  ambition,  the  affair  ended  differently. 
The  birds,  as  he  said,  were  flown,  and  his  plan  was  discon- 
certed. Posterity  is  not  extreme  to  mark  abortive  crimes ; 
and  thus  the  King's  advocates  have  found  it  easy  to  represent 
a  step  which,  but  for  a  trivial  accident,  might  have  filled 
England  with  mourning  and  dismay,  as  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment,  vrild  and  foolish,  but  perfectly  innocent.  Such  was 
not,  however,  at  the  time,  the  opinion  of  any  party.  The 
most  zealous  Royalists  were  so  much  disgusted  and  ashamed 
that  they  suspended  their  opposition  to  the  popular  party, 
and,  silently  at  least,  concurred  in  measures  of  precaution  so 
strong  as  almost  to  amount  to  resistance. 

From  that  day,  whatever  of  confidence  and  loyal  attach- 
ment had  survived  the  misrule  of  seventeen  years  was,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  extinguished,  and  extinguished  for 
ever.  As  soon  as  the  outrage  had  &iled,  the  hypocrisy  re- 
commenced. Down  to  the  very  eve  of  this  flagitious  attempt, 
Charles  had  been  talking  of  Ids  respect  for  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  and  the  liberties  of  his  people.  He  began  again 
in  the  same  style  on  the  morrow ;  but  it  was  too  late.  To 
trust  him  now  would  have  been,  not  moderation,  but  insanity. 
What  common  security  would  suffice  against  a  Prince  who 
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was  eyidenil J  watching  his  season  with  that  cold  and  patient 
hatred  which,  in  the  long  ran,  tiies  out  every  other  passion  9 

It  is  certainlj  from  no  admiration  of  C9iarles  that  Mr. 
Hallam  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  the  Houses  in  resort- 
ing to  arms.  But  he  thinks  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
that  Prince  to  establish  a  despotism  would  have  been  as 
strongly  opposed  by  his  adherents  as  by  his  enemies,  and 
that  tiierefore  the  Constitution  might  be  considered  as  out  of 
danger,  or,  at  least,  that  it  had  more  to  apprehend  from  the 
w^  than  from  the  King.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hallam  dilates 
at  length,  and  with  conspicuous  ability.  We  will  offer  a  few 
considerations  which  lead  us  to  incline  to  a  different  opinion. 

The  Constitution  of  England  was  only  one  of  a  large 
family.  In  aU  the  monarchies  of  Western  Europe,  during 
the  middle  ages,  there  existed  restraints  on  the  royal  authority, 
fimdamental  laws,  and  representative  assemblies.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  government  of  Castile  seems  to  have 
been  as  free  as  tibat  of  our  own  country.  That  of  Arragon 
was  beyond  all  question  more  so.  In  France,  the  sovereign 
was  more  absolute.  Yet,  even  in  France,  the  States-General 
alone  could  constitutionally  impose  taxes ;  and,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  authority  of  those  assemblies  was  beginning 
to  languish,  the  ParUainent  of  Paris  received  such  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  as  enabled  it,  in  some  measure,  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  had  constitutions  of  a  similar  description. 

Let  us  overleap  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  con- 
template Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Every  free  constitution,  save  one,  had  gone  down. 
That  of  England  had  weathered  the  danger,  and  was  riding 
in  frdl  security.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  kings  had 
availed  themscdves  of  the  disputes  which  raged  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.  In  France  the  institution  of  the 
States  was  only  mentioned  by  lawyers  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  their  government.  It  slept  a  deep  sleep, 
destined  to  be  broken  by  a  tremendous  waking.  No  person 
remembered  the  sittings  of  the  three  orders,  or  expected  ever 
to  see  them  renewed.  Lotus  the  Fourteenth  had  imposed  on 
his  parliament  a  patient  silence  of  sixty  years.  His  grand- 
son, after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  assimilated  the 
constitution  of  Arragon  to  that  of  Castile,  and  extinguished 
the  last  feeble  remains  of  liberty  in  the  Peninsula.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  was  infinitely  more 
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powerfdl  than  it  had  ever  been.  Not  only  was  its  legislative 
authority  fiiUj  established ;  bnt  its  right  to  interfere,  by  ad- 
vice almost  equivalent  to  conunand,  in  every  department  of 
the  executive  government,  was  recognised.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  ministers,  the  relations  with  foreign  powers,  the 
conduct  of  a  war  or  a  negotiation,  depended  less  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prince  than  on  ihRt  of  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  us  to  differ  P  Why  was  it  that,  in  that 
epidemic  malady  of  constitutions,  ours  escaped  the  destroy- 
ing influence ;  or  rather  that,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  disease, 
a  favourable  turn  took  place  in  England,  and  in  England 
alone?  It  was  not  surely  without  a  cause  that  so  many 
kindred  systems  of  government,  having  flourished  together 
so  long,  languished  and  expired  at  almost  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  is 
fayonrable  to  Uberty.  The  maodm,  thongh  in  some  sense 
true,  must  be  limited  by  many  qualiflcations  and  exceptions. 
Wherever  a  poor  and  rude  nation,  in  which  the  form  of 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  receives  a  great  accession 
of  wealth  and  knowledge,  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
under  arbitrary  power. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  existed  all  over 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  very  slight  checks  sufficed 
to  keep  the  sovereign  in  order.  His  means  of  corruption 
and  intimidation  were  very  scanty.  He  had  little  money, 
little  patronage,  no  military  establishment.  His  armies  re- 
sembled juries.  They  were  drawn  out  of  the  mass  of  the 
people :  they  soon  returned  to  it  again :  and  the  character 
which  was  habitual,  prevailed  over  that  which  was  occasional. 
A  campaign  of  forty  days  was  too  short,  the  discipline  of  a 
national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  feeK 
ings  of  civil  life.  As  they  carried  to  the  camp  the  senti- 
ments and  interests  of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  so  they  carried 
back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop  the  military  accomplishments 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  camp.  At  home  the  soldier 
learned  how  to  value  his  rights,  abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Such  a  military  force  as  this  was  a  &r  stronger  restraint 
on  the  regal  power  than  any  legislative  assembly.  The  army, 
now  the  most  formidable  instrument  of  the  executive  power, 
was  then  the  most  formidable  check  on  that  power.  Besist- 
ance  to  an  established  government,  in  modem  times  so  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  simplest  and  easiest  matter  in  the 
world.    Indeed,  it  was  far  too  simple  and  easy.  ^  An  insur- 
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le^tion  was  got  tip  then  almost  as  easily  as  a  petition  is  got 
up  now.  In  a  popular  cause,  or  even  in  an  unpopular  cause 
fEkvoured  by  a  few  great  nobles,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  armed 
men  was  raised  in  a  week.  If  the  King  were,  like  our  Ed- 
ward the  Second  and  Eichard  the  Second,  generally  odious, 
he  could  not  procure  a  single  bow  or  halbert.  He  fell  at 
once  and  without  an  effort.  In  such  times  a  sovereign  like 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  or  the  Emperor  Paul,  would  have  been 
pulled  down  before  his  misgovemment  had  lasted  for  a  month. 
We  find  that  all  the  fame  and  influence  of  our  Edward  the 
Third  could  not  save  his  Madame  de  Pompadour  from  the 
effects  of  the  public  hatred. 

Hume  and  many  other  writers  have  hastily  concluded  that, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  English  Parliament  was  alto- 
gether servile,  because  it  recognised,  without  opposition,  every 
successful  usurper.  That  it  was  not  servile  its  conduct  on 
many  occasions  of  inferior  importance  is  sufficient  to  prove. 
But  surely  it  was  not  strange  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  the  deputies  chosen  by  the  commons,  should  approve 
of  revolutions  which  the  nobles  and  commons  had  effected. 
The  Parliament  did  not  blindly  follow  the  event  of  war,  but 
participated  in  those  changes  of  public  sentiment  on  which 
the  event  of  war  depended.  The  legal  check  was  secondary 
and  auxiliary  to  that  which  the  nation  held  in  its  own  hands. 
There  have  always  been  monarchies  in  Asia,  in  which  the 
royal  authority  has  been  tempered  by  fdndamental  laws, 
though  no  legislative  body  exists  to  watch  over  them.  The 
guarantee  is  the  opinion  of  a  community  of  which  every 
individual  is  a  soldier.  Thus,  the  king  of  Cabal,  as  Mr. 
Elphinstone  informs  us,  cannot  augment  the  land  revenue, 
or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  European  kingdoms  of  this  description  there  were 
representative  assemblies.  But  it  was  not  necessary,  that 
those  assemblies  should  meet  very  fi*equently,  that  they  should 
interfere  with  all  the  operations  of  the  executive  government, 
that  they  should  watch  with  jealousy,  and  resent  with  prompt 
indignation,  every  violation  of  the  laws  which  the  sovereign 
might  commit*.  They  were  so  strong  that  they  might  safely 
be  careless.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he  might  safely  be 
suffered  to  encroach.  If  he  ventured  too  far,  chastisement 
and  ruin  were  at  hand.  In  &ct,  the  people  generally  suffered 
more  from  his  weakness  than  fi^m  his  authority.  The 
tyranny  of  wealthy  and  powerful  subjects  was  the  character- 
istic evil  of  the  times.     The  royal  prerogatives  were  not  even 
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sufficient  for  the  defence  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of 
police. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  introduced  a  great  change. 
War  became  a  science,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a 
trade.  The  great  body  of  the  people  grew  every  day  more 
reluctant  to  undergo  the  inconveniences  of  military  service, 
and  better  able  to  pay  others  for  undergoing  them.  A  new 
class  of  men,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  Crown  alone,  natural 
enemies  of  those  popular  rights  which  are  to  them  as  the  dew 
to  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  slaves  among  freemen,  freemen  among 
slaves,  grew  into  importance.  That  physical  force  which,  in 
the  dark  ages,  had  belonged  to  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
and  had,  far  more  than  any  charter  or  any  assembly,  been  the 
safeguard  of  their  privileges,  was  transferred  entire  to  the 
King.  Monarchy  gained  in  two  ways.  The  sovereign  was 
strengthened,  the  subjects  weakened.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population,  destitute  of  all  military  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion, ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  by  force  on  political 
transactions.  There  have,  indeed,  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  been  many  popular  insurrections  in  Europe : 
but  all  have  &iled,  except  those  in  which  the  regular  army 
lias  been  induced  to  join  the  disaffected. 

Those  legal  checks  which,  while  the  sovereign  remained  de- 
pendent on  his  subjects,  had  been  adequate  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed,  were  now  found  wanting.  The 
dikes  which  had  been  sufficient  while  the  waters  were  low 
were  not  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  spring-tide.  The 
deluge  passed  over  them;  and,  according  to  the  exquisite 
illustration  of  Butler,  the  formal  boundaries  which  had  ex- 
cluded it,  now  held  it  in.  The  old  constitutions  fared  like 
the  old  shields  and  coats  of  mail.  They  were  the  defences  of 
a  rude  age :  and  they  did  well  enough  against  the  weapons 
of  a  rude  age.  But  new  and  more  formidable  means  of  de- 
struction were  invented.  The  ancient  panopoly  became  use- 
less ;  and  it  was  thrown  aside  to  rust  in  lumber-rooms,  or 
exhibited  only  as  part  of  an  idle  pageant. 

Thua  absolute  monarchy  was  established  on  the  Continent. 
England  escaped ;  but  she  escaped  very  narrowly.  Happily 
our  iTiaii1n.r  situation,  and  the  pacific  policy  of  James,  ren- 
dered standing  armies  unnecessary  here,  till  they  had  been 
for  some  time  kept  up  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Our 
pubUc  men  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
effects  produced  by  this  momentous  change  on  governments 
which  bore  a  close  analogy  to  that  established  in  England. 

o2 
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Eyerywhere  they  saw  the  power  of  the  monarch  increasing, 
the  resistance  of  assemblies  which  were  no  longer  supported 
by  a  national  force  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  at  length  altogether  ceasing.  The  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  liberty  perceiyed  with  equal  clearness  the  causes  of  this 
general  decay.  It  is  the  &yourite  theme  of  Strafford.  He 
adyises  the  King  to  procure  fix)m  the  Judges  a  recognition  of 
his  right  to  raise  an  army  at  his  pleasure.  ^^  This  place  well 
fortified,"  says  he,  "  for  ever  vindicates  the  monarchy  at 
home  &om  under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects." 
We  firmly  believe  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Nay;  we  believe 
that,  even  if  no  deliberate  scheme  of  arbitrary  government 
had  been  formed  by  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  there  waa 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  natural  extinction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If,  for  example,  Charles  had  played  the  part  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  if  he  had  carried  on  a  popular  war  for 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  if  he  had 
gratified  the  national  pride  by  a  series  of  victories,  if  he  had 
formed  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  devoted  soldiers,  we 
do  not  see  what  chance  the  nation  would  have  had  of  escaping 
from  despotism.  The  Judges  would  have  given  as  strong  a 
decision  in  fiivour  of  camp-money  as  they  gave  in  favour  of 
ship-money.  If  they  had  been  scrupulous,  it  would  have 
made  little  difference.  An  individual  who  resisted  would 
have  been  treated  as  Charles  treated  Eliot,  and  as  Strafford 
wished  to  treat  Hampden.  The  Parliament  might  have  been 
summoned  once  in  twenty  years,  to  congratulate  a  King  on 
his  accession,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  some  great  measure  of 
state.  Such  had  been  the  fate  of  legislative  assemblies  as 
powerful,  as  much  respected,  as  high-spirited,  aa  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons. 

The  two  Houses,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  so  many  free 
constitutions  overthrown  or  sapped  by  the  new  military 
system,  were  required  to  intrust  the  command  of  an  army 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  war  to  a  King  who  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  destruction  of  liberty  as  the  great  end 
of  his  policy.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  fsital  to  comply.  Many  of  those  who  took  the  side 
of  the  King  on  this  question  would  have  cursed  their  own 
loyalty,  if  they  had  seen  him  return  from  war  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  troops,  accustomed  to  carnage  and  free 
quarters  in  Ireland. 

We  think,  with  Mr.  HaUam,  that  many  of  the  Royalist 
nobility  and  gentry  were  true  friends  to  the  Constitution,  and 
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ihat,  but  for  the  solemn  protestations  by  which  the  "King 
bound  himself  to  govern  according  to  the  law  for  the  fiiture, 
they  never  would  have  joined  his  standard.  But  surely  they 
underrated  the  public  danger,  Falkland  is  commoidy  se- 
lected as  the  most  respectable  specimen  of  this  class.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues,  but, 
we  apprehend,  infinitely  too  fastidious  for  pubUc  life.  Ue 
did  not  perceive  that,  in  such  times  as  those  on  which  his  lot 
had  &Jlen,  the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose  the  better 
cause  and  to  stand  by  it,  in  spite  of  those  excesses  by  which 
every  cause,  however  good  in  itself,  will  be  disgraced.  The 
present  evil  always  seemed  to  him  the  worst.  He  was  always 
going  backward  and  forward ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
to  his  honour  that  it  was  always  from  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker  side  that  he  deserted.  While  Charles  was  oppressing 
the  people,  Falkland  was  a  resolute  champion  of  liberty.  He 
attacked  Strafford.  He  even  concurred  in  strong  measures 
against  Episcopacy.  But  the  violence  of  his  party  annoyed 
him,  and  drove  him  to  the  other  party,  to  be  equally  an- 
noyed there.  Dreading  the  success  of  the  oause  which  he 
had  espoused,  disgusted  by  the  couriers  of  Oxford,  as  he 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  patriots  of  Westminster,  yet 
bound  by  honour  not  to  abandon  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
in  arms,  he  pined  away,  neglected  his  person,  went  about 
moaning  for  peace,  and  at  last  rushed  desperately  on  death 
as  the  best  refuge  in  such  miserable  times.  If  he  had  lived 
through  the  scenes  that  followed,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  condemned  himself  to  share  the  exile  and 
beggary  of  the  royal  family ;  that  he  would  then  have  re- 
turned to  oppose  all  their  measures ;  that  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons  as  a  stifler  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  by  the  King  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Sye- 
House  Plot ;  and  that,  if  he  had  escaped  being  hanged,  first 
by  Scroggs,  and  then  by  Jefferies,  he  would,  after  manfully 
opposing  James  the  Second  through  years  of  tyranny,  have 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  compassion  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  Eevolution,  have  voted  for  a  regency,  and  died  a 
nonjuror. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  royal  party  contained  many 
excellent  men  and  excellent  citizens.  But  this  we  say,  that 
they  did  not  discern  those  times.  The  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  that,  in  the  great  plague  and  mor- 
tality of  constitutions,  they  took  their  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.     At  the  very  crisis  of  our  destiny,  at 
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the  very  moment  when  the  fate  whicli  Iiad  passed  on  every 
other  nation  was  about  to  pass  on  England,  they  arrested 
the  danger. 

Those  who  conoeive  that  the  parliamentary  leaders  were 
desirons  merely  to  ma.iTitrfi.iTi  the  old  constitution,  and  those 
who  represent  them  as  conspiring  to  subvert  it  are  equally  in 
error.  The  old  constitution,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  progress  of  time,  the  increase 
of  wealth,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  great  change  in 
the  European  system  of  war,  rendered  it  impossible  that  any 
of  the  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages  should  continue  to 
exist  on  the  old  footing.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
constantly  advancing.  If  the  privileges  of  the  people  were 
to  remain  absolutely  stationary,  they  would  relatively  retro- 
grade. The  monardiical  and  democratical  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  placed  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  two 
brothers  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  one  of  whom  saw  the  soil  of  his 
inheritance  daily  washed  away  by  the  tide  and  joined  to  that 
of  his  rival.  The  portions  had  at  first  been  fairly  meted  out. 
By  a  natural  and  constant  transfer,  the  one  had  been  ex- 
tended ;  the  other  had  dwindled  te  nothing.  A  new  partition, 
or  a  compensation,  was  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
equality. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  violate  the 
former  part  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  preserve  its  spirit. 
This  might  have  been  done,  as  it  was  done  at  the  Bevolution, 
by  expelling  the  reigning  fisunily,  and  calling  to  the  throne 
princes  who,  relying  solely  on  an  elective  title,  would  find  it 
necessary  to  respect  the  privileges  and  follow  the  advice  of 
the  assemblies  to  which  they  owed  every  thing,  to  pass  every 
bill  which  the  Legislature  strongly  pressed  upon  them,  and 
to  fill  the  offices  of  state  with  men  in  whom  the  Legislature 
confided.  But,  as  the  two  Houses  did  not  choose  to  change 
the  dynasty,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  directly 
what  at  the  Bevolution  was  done  indirectly,  l^othing  is 
more  usual  than  to  hear  it  said  that,  if  the  Houses  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  such  a  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment under  Charles  as  was  afterwards  made  under  William, 
they  would  have  had  the  highest  claim  to  national  gratitude; 
and  that  in  their  violence  they  overshot  the  mark.  But  how 
was  it  possible  to  make  such  a  settlement  under  Charles  ? 
Charles  was  not,  like  William  and  the  princes  of  the  Hano- 
verian line,  boimd  by  community  of  interests  and  dangers  to 
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the  Parliament.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
be  bound  bj  treaty  and  statute. 

Mr.  TTallaTn  reprobates,  in  language  which  has  a  little  sur- 
prised us,  the  nineteen  propositions  into  which  the  Par- 
liament digested  its  scheme.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that, 
if  James  the  Second  had  remained  in  the  island,  and  had 
been  suffered,  as  he  probably  would  in  that  case  have  been 
suffered,  to  keep  his  crown,  conditions  to  the  full  as  hard 
would  have  been  imposed  on  him  P  On  the  other  hand,  we 
folly  admit  that,  if  the  Long  Parliament  had  pronounced 
the  departure  of  Charles  from  London  an  abdication,  and  had 
called  Essex  or  Northumberland  to  the  throne,  the  new  prince 
might  have  safely  been  suffered  to  reign  without  such  restric- 
tions.   TTis  situation  would  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

In  the  nineteen  propositions  we  see  very  little  to  blame 
except  the  articles  against  the  Catholics.  These,  however, 
were  in  the  spirit  of  that  age;  and  to  some  sturdy  churchmen 
in  our  own,  they  may  seem  to  palliate  even  the  good  which 
the  Long  Parliaonent  effected.  The  regulation  with  respect 
to  new  creations  of  Peers  is  the  only  other  article  about  which 
we  entertain  any  doubt.  One  of  ihe  propositions  is  that  the 
judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  To  this 
crurely  no  exception  will  be  taken.  The  right  of  directing 
the  education  and  marriage  of  the  princes  was  most  properly 
claimed  by  the  Parliament,  on  the  same  ground  on  which> 
after  the  Bevolution,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  king,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  throne,  should  espouse  a  Papist.  Unless  we 
condemn  the  statesmen  of  the  Eevolution,  who  conceived  that 
England  could  not  safely  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  married 
to  a  Catholic  queen,  we  can  scarcely  condemn  the  Long  Par- 
liament because,  having  a  sovereign  so  situated,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  place  him  xmder  strict  restraints.  The  iuflu- 
ence  of  Henrietta  Maria  had  already  been  deeply  felt  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  In  the  regulation  of  her  £Eunily,  in  the  education 
and  marriage  of  her  children,  it  was  stiU  more  likely  to  be 
felt.  There  might  be  another  Catholic  queen;  possibly,  a 
Catholic  king.  Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  vul- 
gar clamour  on  this  subject,  we  think  that  such  an  event 
ought  to  be,  if  possible,  averted ;  and  this  could  only  be  done, 
if  Charles  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne,  by  placing  his  domes- 
tic arrangements  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

A  veto  on  the  appointment  of  ministers  was  demanded. 
But  this  veto  ParUament  has  virtually  possessed  ever  since 
the  Bevolution.     It  is  no  doubt  very  far  better  that  this 
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power  of  the  legislature  should  be  exercised  a4s  it  is  now 
exercised,  when  any  great  occasion  calls  for  interference,  than 
that  at  every  change  the  Commons  should  have  to  signify 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  form.  But,  unless  a 
new  family  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  we  do  not  see  how 
this  power  could  have  been  exercised  as  it  is  now  exercised. 
We  again  repeat,  that  no  restraints  which  could  be  imposed 
on  the  princes  who  reigned  after  the  Beyolution  could  have 
added  to  the  security  which  their  title  a£Ebrded.  They  were 
compelled  to  court  their  parliaments.  But  fix)m  Charles 
notMng  was  to  be  expected  which  was  not  set  down  in  the 
b3nd. 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Eong  should  give  up  his 
negative  on  acts  of  Parliament.  But  the  Commons  had  cer- 
tainly shown  a  strong  disposition  to  exact  this  security  also. 
"  Such  a  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  was  in  this  country 
as  repugnant  to  the  whole  history  of  our  laws,  as  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  subsistence  of  the  monarchy  in  any  thing 
more  than  a  nominal  preeminence.''  Now  this  article  has 
been  as  completely  carried  into  effect  by  the  Eevolution  as  if 
it  had  been  formally  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  We  are  surprised,  we  confess,  that  Mr. 
Hallam  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  prerogative 
which  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
which  probably  will  never  be  exercised  again,  and  wbidi  can 
scarcely,  in  any  conceivable  case,  be  exercised  for  a  salutary 
purpose. 

But  the  great  security,  the  security  without  which  every 
other  would  have  been  insufficient,  was  the  power  of  the 
sword.  This  both  parties  thoroughly  understood.  The  Par- 
liament insisted  on  having  the  command  of  the  militia  and 
the  direction  of  the  Irish  war.  "  By  God,  not  for  an  hour !  " 
exclaimed  the  King.  "  Keep  the  militia,"  said  the  Queen, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party :  **  Keep  the  militia ;  that 
will  bring  back  everything."  That,  by  the  old  constitution, 
no  military  authority  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hallam  has  clearly  shown.  That  it  is  a  species  of  authority 
which  ought  not  to  be  permanently  lodged  in  large  and 
divided  assemblies,  must,  we  think,  in  fairness  be  conceded. 
Opposition,  publicity,  long  discussion,  frequent  compromise ; 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  proceedings  of  such  assem- 
blies. Unity,  secrecy,  decision,  are  the  qualities  which  mili- 
tary arrangements  require.  There  were,  therefore,  serious 
ol>jections  to  the  proposition  of  the  Houses  on  this  subject.  But, 
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on  the  other  Imnd^  to  trost  such  a  king,  at  snch  a  crisis,  with 
the  yeiy  weapon  which,  in  hands  less  dangerons,  had  de- 
stroyed so  many  fi:^e  constitntions,  would  have  been  the  ex- 
treme of  rashness.  Tlie  jealousy  with  which  the  oligarchy  of 
Yenice  and  the  States  of  Holland  regarded  their  generals  and 
armies  induced  them  perpetually  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
which  they  were  incompetent  to  judge.  This  policy  secured 
them  against  military  usurpation,  but  placed  them  under  great 
disadvantages  in  war.  The  uncontrolled  power  which  the 
T^iTig  of  France  exercised  over  his  troops  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer his  enemies,  but  enabled  him  also  to  oppress  his  people. 
Was  there  any  intermediate  course  P  None,  we  confess,  alto- 
gether free  from  objection.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  conceiye 
that  the  best  measure  would  haye  been  that  which  the  Parlia- 
ment oyer  and  oyer  proposed,  namely,  that  for  a  limited  time 
the  power  of  the  sword  should  be  left  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  it  should  reyert  to  the  Crown  when  the  constitution  should 
be  firmly  established,  and  when  the  new  securities  of  freedom 
should  be  so  &r  strengthened  by  prescription  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  employ  eyen  a  standing  army  for  the  purpose 
of  subyerting  them. 

Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  the  dispute  might  easily  haye  been 
compromised,  by  enacting  that  the  King  should  haye  no 
power  to  keep  a  standing  army  on  foot  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  reasons  as  if  the  question  had  been  merely 
theoretical,  and  as  if  at  that  time  no  army  had  been  wanted. 
**  The  kingdom,"  he  says,  "  might  haye  well  dispensed,  in  that 
age,  with  any  military  organization."  Now,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Hana.Tn  oyerlooks  the  most  important  circumstance  in  the 
whole  case.  Ireland  was  actually  in  rebellion;  and  a  great 
expedition  would  obyiously  be  necessary  to  reduce  that  king- 
dom to  obedience.  The  Houses  had  therefore  to  consider,  not 
an  abstract  question  of  law,  but  an  urgent  practical  question, 
directly  inyolying  the  safety  of  the  state.  They  had  to  con- 
sider ^e  expediency  of  immediately  giying  a  great  army  to  a 
"King  who  was  at  least  as  desirous  to  put  down  the  Parliament 
of  England  as  to  conquer  the  insurgents  of  Ireland. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  measures  of  the 
Houses.  Far  from  it.  There  neyer  was  a  perfect  man.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  a 
perfect  pariy  or  a  perfect  assembly.  For  large  bodies  are  far 
more  likely  to  err  than  indiyiduaJs.  The  passions  are  inflamed 
by  sympatiiy ;  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  sense  of  shame 
are  diminished  by  partition.     Eyery  day  we  see  men  do  for 
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their  &ction  what  thej  would  die  rather  than  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Scarcely  any  private  quarrel  ever  happens,  in  which  the 
right  and  wrong  are  so  exquisitely  divided  that  all  the  right 
lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the  wrong  on  the  other.  But  here 
was  a  schism  which  separated  a  great  nation  into  two  parties. 
Of  these  parties,  each  was  composed  of  many  smaller  parties. 
Each  contained  many  members,  who  differed  far  less  from 
their  moderate  opponents  than  from  their  violent  allies. 
Each  reckoned  among  its  supporters  many  who  were  deter- 
mined in  their  choice  by  some  accident  of  birth,  of  connexion, 
or  of  local  situation.  Each  of  them  attracted  to  itself  in  mul- 
titudes those  fierce  and  turbid  spirits,  to  whom  the  clouds 
and  whirlwinds  of  the  political  hurricane  are  the  atmosphere 
of  life.  A  party,  like  a  camp,  has  its  sutlers  and  camp-fol- 
lowers, as  well  as  its  soldiers.  In  its  progress  it  collects 
round  it  a  yi»t  retinue,  compoBed  of  peop^  who  thrive  by  ito 
custom  or  are  amused  by  its  display,  who  may  be  sometimes 
reckoned,  in  an  oetentations  enWe»tion,  aa  forming  a  part 
of  it,  but  who  give  no  aid  to  its  operations,  and  take  but  a 
languid  interest  in  its  success,  who  relax  its  discipline  and 
dishonour  its  flag  by  their  irregularities,  and  who,  after  a 
disaster,  are  perfectly  ready  to  cut  the  throats  and  rifle  the 
baggage  of  their  companions. 

Thus  it  is  in  every  great  division ;  and  thus  it  was  in  our 
civil  war.  On  both  sides  there  was,  imdoubtedly,  enough  of 
crime  and  enough  of  error  to  disgust  any  man  who  did  not 
reflect  that  the  whole  history  of  the  species  is  made  up  of 
little  except  crimes  and  errors.  Misanthropy  is  not  the 
temper  which  qualifies  a  man  to  act  in  great  affairs,  or  to 
judge  of  them. 

"  Of  the  Parliament,*'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  it  may  be  said, 
I  think,  with  not  greater  severity  than  truth,  that  scarce  two 
or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity,  and 
very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of  ihem, 
from  their  quarrel  with  the  King,  to  their  expulsion  by 
Cromwell.*'  Those  who  may  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion 
which  we  have  expressed  as  to  the  original  demands  of  the 
Parliament  will  scarcely  concur  in  this  strong  censure.  The 
propositions  which  the  Houses  made  at  Oxford,  at  Uxbridge, 
and  at  Newcastle,  were  in  strict  accordance  with  these  de- 
mands. In  the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  concede  any  vital  principle.  In  ihe  fulness  of 
their  success,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  encroach  beyond 
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these  limits.  In  this  respect  we  cannot  but  think  that  thej 
showed  justice  and  generosity^  as  well  as  political  wisdom 
and  courage. 

The  Parliament  was  certainly  &r  from  fanltless.  We  fiillj 
agree  with  Mr.  TTaillaTn  in  reprobating  their  treatment  of 
Laud.  For  the  indiyidnal,  indeed,  we  entertain  a  more  nn- 
mitigated  contempt  than  for  any  other  character  in  our  his- 
tory. The  fondness  with  which  a  portion  of  the  chnrch 
regards  his  memory,  can  be  compared  only  to  that  perversity 
of  affection  which  sometimes  leads  a  mother  to  select  the 
monster  or  the  idiot  of  the  family  as  the  object  of  her  espe- 
cial favour.  Mr.  Hallam  has  incidentally  observed,  that,  in 
the  correspondence  of  Laud  with  Strafford,  there  are  no  indi- 
cations of  a  sense  of  duty  towards  Qoi  or  man.  The  admirers 
of  the  Archbishop  have,  in  consequence,  inflicted  upon  the 
public  a  crowd  of  extracts  designed  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Now,  in  all  those  passages,  we  see  nothing  which  a  prelate  as 
wicked  as  Pope  Alexander  or  Cardinal  Dubois  might  not  have 
written.  Those  passages  indicate  no  sense  of  duty  to  €rod  or 
man,  but  simply  a  strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  order  to  which  the  writer  belonged ;  an  interest 
which,  when  kept  within  certain  limits,  does  not  deserve  cen- 
sure, but  which  can  never  be  considered  as  a  virtue.  Laud 
is  anxious  to  accommodate  satisfactorily  the  disputes  in  the 
University  of  DubUn.  He  regrets  to  hear  that  a  church  is 
used  as  a  stable,  and  that  the  benefices  of  Lreland  are  very 
poor.  He  is  desirous  that,  however  small  a  congregation  may 
be,  service  should  be  regularly  performed.  He  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  questions  of 
tithe  are  generally  brought  should  be  selected  wiili  a  view  to 
the  interest  of  the  clergy.  All  this  may  be  very  proper ;  and 
it  may  be  very  proper  that  an  alderman  should  stand  up  for 
the  tolls  of  his  borough,  and  an  East  India  director  for  the 
charter  of  his  Company.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
these  things  indicate  piety  and  benevolence.  No  primate, 
though  he  were  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind,  could  wish 
to  see  the  body,  with  the  influence  of  which  his  own  influence 
was  identical,  degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by  internal 
dissensions,  by  the  ruinous  state  of  its  edifices,  and  by  the 
slovenly  performance  of  its  rites.  We  willingly  acknowledge 
that  the  particular  letters  in  question  have  very  little  harm 
in  them ;  a  compliment  which  cannot  often  be  paid  either  to 
the  writings  or  to  the  actions  of  Laud. 

Bad  as  the  Archbishop  was,  however,  he  was  not  a  traitor 
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witliin  the  statute.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  so  formidable 
as  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  retrospective  ordinance  of  the 
Legislature.  His  mind  had  not  expansion  enough  to  compre- 
hend a  great  scheme,  good  or  bad.  His  oppressiye  acts  were 
not,  like  those  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  parts  of  an  eitensiye 
system.  They  were  the  luxuries  in  which  a  mean  and  irri- 
table disposition  indulges  itself  from  day  to  day,  the  excesses 
natural  to  a  little  mind  in  a  great  place.  The  seyerest  pun- 
ishment which  the  two  Houses  could  haye  inflicted  on  him 
would  have  been  to  set  Iiitti  at  liberty  and  send  him  to  Ox- 
ford. There  he  might  have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  dia- 
bolical temper,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  nmngle, 
plaguing  the  Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody  else  to  plague, 
with  his  peevishness  and  absurdity,  performing  grimaces  and 
antics  in  the  cathedral,  continuing  that  incomparable  diary, 
which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  the  vices  of  his  heart 
in  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect,  minuting  down  his  dreams, 
counting  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  his  nose,  watch- 
ing the  direction  of  the  salt,  and  listening  for  the  note  of  the 
screech-owls.  Contemptuous  mercy  was  the  only  vengeance 
which  it  became  the  Parliament  to  take  on  such  a  ridiculous 
old  bigot. 

The  Houses,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  committed  great 
errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  rather  one  great  error, 
which  brought  their  affairs  into  a  condition  requiring  the 
most  perilous  expedients.  The  parliamentary  leaders  of  what 
may  be  called  the  first  generation,  Essex,  Manchester, 
Northumberland,  Hollis,  even  Pym,  all  the  most  eminent 
men,  in  short,  Hampden  excepted,  were  inclined  to  half 
measures.  They  dreaded  a  decisive  victory  almost  as  mucli 
as  a  decisive  overthrow.  They  wished  to  bring  the  King  into 
a  situation  which  might  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant 
their  just  and  wise  demands,  but  not  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion or  to  change  the  dynasty.  They  were  afraid  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  those  fierce  and  determined  enemies  of  m(m- 
archy,  who  now  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  party.  The  war  was,  therefore,  conducted  in  a  languid 
and  inefficient  manner.  A  resolute  leader  might  have  brought 
it  to  a  close  in  a  month.  At  the  end  of  three  campaigns, 
however,  the  event  was  still  dubious;  and  that  it  had  not 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  which  the  more  violent 
Soundheads  had  displayed  in  subordinate  situations.  The 
conduct  of  Fairfiix  and  Cromwell  at  Marston  had  exhibited  a 
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remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  Essex  at  Edgehill^  and  to  that 
of  Waller  at  Lansdowne. 

If  there  be  any  truth  established  by  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  nations,  it  is  this,  that  to  carry  the  spirit  of  peace 
into  war  is  a  weak  and  cruel  policy.  The  time  of  negotiation 
is  the  time  for  deliberation  and  delay.  But  when  an  extreme 
case  ca«Ils  for  that  remedy  which  is  in  its  own  nature  most 
violent,  and  which,  in  such  cases,  is  a  remedy  only  because  it 
is  violent,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  mitigating  and  diluting. 
Languid  war  can  do  nothing  which  negotiation  or  submission 
will  not  do  better :  and  to  act  on  any  other  principle  is,  not 
to  save  blood  and  money,  but  to  squander  them. 

This  the  parliamentary  leaders  found.  The  third  year  of 
hostilities  was  drawing  to  a  dose ;  and  they  had  not  con- 
quered the  King.  They  had  not  obtained  even  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  expected  fix)m  a  policy  obviously 
erroneous  in  a  military  point  of  view.  They  had  wished  to 
husband  their  resources.  They  now  found  that,  in  enter- 
X)rises  like  theirs,  parsimony  is  the  worst  profusion.  They 
had  hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  event  taught  them 
that  the  best  way  to  conciliate  is  to  bring  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  a  speedy  termination.  By  their  moderation 
many  lives  and  much  property  had  been  wasted.  The  angry 
passions  which,  if  the  contest  had  been  short,  would  have 
died  away  almost  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  had  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  deep  and  lasting  hatred.  A  military 
caste  had  grown  up.  Those  who  had  been  induced  to  take 
up  arms  by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens  had  begun  to 
entertain  tiie  professional  feelings  of  soldiers.  Above  all, 
the  leaders  of  the  party  had  forfeited  its  confidence.  If  they 
had,  by  their  valour  and  abilities,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
their  influence  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
associates  from  abusing  it.  It  was  now  necessary  to  choose 
more  resolute  and  uncompromising  commanders.  Unhappily 
the  illustrious  man  who  alone  united  in  himself  all  the  talents 
and  virtues  which  the  crisis  required,  who  alone  could  have 
saved  his  country  from,  the  present  dangers  without  plunging 
her  into  others,  who  alone  could  have  united  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  obedience  to  his  commanding  genius  and  his 
venerable  name,  was  no  more.  Something  might  still  be 
done.  The  Houses  might  stiU  avert  that  worst  of  all  evils, 
the  triumphant  return  of  an  imperious  and  unprincipled 
master.  They  might  still  preserve  London  from  all  the 
horrors  of  rapine,  massacre,  and  lust.    But  their  hopes  of  a 
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victory  as  spotless  as  their  causey  of  a  reconciliation  which 
might  knit  together  the  hearts  of  all  honest  Englishmen  for 
the  defence  of  the  public  good,  of  durable  tranquillity,  of 
temperate  freedom,  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Hampden. 

Ilie  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed,  and  the  army  was 
remodelled,  l^ese  measures  were  undoubtedly  full  of  danger. 
But  all  that  was  lefb  to  the  Parliament  was  to  take  the  less 
of  two  dangers.  And  we  think  that,  even  if  they  coxdd  have 
accurately  foreseen  all  that  followed,  their  decision  ought  to 
have  been  the  same.  Under  any  circumstances,  we  should 
have  preferred  Cromwell  to  Charles.  But  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  Cromwell  and  Charles  victorious,  Charles 
restored,  Charles  enabled  to  feed  fat  all  the  hungry  grudges 
of  his  smiling  rancour  and  his  cringing  pride.  The  next 
visit  of  his  Majesty  to  his  faithful  Commons  would  have  been 
more  serious  than  that  with  which  he  last  honoured  them ; 
more  serious  than  that  which  their  own  General  paid  them 
some  years  after.  The  King  would  scarce  have  been  content 
with  praying  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  him  from  Vane,  or 
with  pulling  Marten  by  the  cloak.  If,  by  £Eital  mismanage- 
ment, nothing  was  left  to  England  but  a  choice  of  tyrants, 
the  last  tyrant  whom  she  should  have  chosen  was  Charles. 

From  the  apprehension  of  this  worst  evil  the  Houses  were 
soon  delivered  by  their  new  leaders.  The  armies  of  Charles 
were  everywhere  routed,  his  fastnesses  stormed,  his  party 
humbled  and  subjugated.  The  King  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament;  and  both  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army.  The  &te  of  both 
the  captives  was  the  same.  Both  were  treated  alternately 
with  respect  and  with  insult.  At  length  the  natural  life  of 
one,  and  the  political  life  of  the  other,  were  terminated  by 
violence ;  and  the  power  for  which  both  had  struggled  was 
united  in  a  single  hand.  Men  naturally  sympathise  with 
the  calamities  of  individuals ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  look  on 
a  fallen  party  with  contempt  rather  than  with  pity.  Thus 
misfortune  turned  the  greatest  of  Parliaments  into  the  de- 
spised Eump,  and  the  worst  of  Kings  into  the  Blessed  Martyr. 

Mr.  Hallam  decidedly  condemns  the  execution  of  Charles ; 
and  in  all  that  he  says  on  that  subject  we  heartily  agree. 
We  fully  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  a  great  social 
schism,  such  as  the  civil  war,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
ordinary  treason,  and  that  the  vanquished  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules,  not  of  municipal,  but  of  international 
law.    In  this  case  the  distinction  is  of  the  less  importance. 
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because  both  international  and  municipal  law  were  in  favonr 
of  Charles.  He  was  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  former,  a  Tfing  by 
the  latter.  By  neither  was  he  a  traitor*  If  he  had  been  sac- 
cessfol,  and  had  put  his  leading  opponents  toxleath,  he  would 
have  deserved  severe  censure,  and  this  without  reference  to 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  cause.  Yet  the  opponents  of 
Charles,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  technically  guilty  of  trea- 
son. He  might  have  sent  them  to  the  scaffold  without  viola- 
ting any  established  principle  of  jurisprudence.  He  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  overturn  the  whole  constitution  in 
order  to  reach  them.  Here  his  own  case  differed  widely  from 
theirs,  l^ot  only  was  his  condemnation  in  itself  a  measure 
which  only  the  strongest  necessity  could  vindicate ;  but  it 
could  not  be  procured  without  taldng  several  previous  steps, 
everyone  of  which  would  have  required  the  strongest  necessity 
to  vindicate  it.  It  could  not  be  procured  without  dissolving 
the  government  by  military  force,  vrithout  establishing  prece- 
dents of  the  most  dangerous  description,  without  creating  diffi- 
culties which  the  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  removing,  with- 
out  pidling  doTm  ingidtutions  which  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  reconstruct,  and  setting  up  others  which  ahnost  eveiy  man 
was  soon  impatient  to  destroy.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  the 
House  of  Lords  out  of  the  constitution,  to  exclude  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  force,  to  make  a  new  crime,  a 
new  tribunal,  a  new  mode  of  procedure.  The  whole  legislative 
and  judicial  systems  were  trampled  down  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  single  head.  Not  only  those  parts  of  the  constitution 
which  the  republicans  were  desirous  to  destroy,  but  those 
which  they  wished  to  retain  and  exalt,  were  deeply  injured  by 
these  transactions.  High  Courts  of  Justice  began  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  juries.  The  remaining  delegates  of  the 
people  were  soon  driven  from  their  seats  by  the  same  militaiy 
violence  which  had  enabled  them  to  exclude  their  colleagues. 

If  Charles  had  been  the  last  of  his  line,  there  would  have 
been  an  intelligible  reason  for  putting  him  to  death.  But 
the  blow  which  terminated  his  life  at  once  transferred  the 
allegiance  of  every  Boyalist  to  an  heir,  and  an  heir  who  was 
at  liberty.  To  kiU  the  individual  was,  under  such  circum- 
stances, not  to  destroy,  but  to  release  the  King. 

We  detest  the  character  of  Charles ;  but  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  removed  by  a  law  ex  post  factoy  even  constitutionally 
procured,  merely  because  he  is  detestable.  He  must  also  be 
very  dangerous.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  danger 
which  a  state  can  apprehend  from  any  individual  could  justify 
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the  violent  measures  wlich  were  necessary  to  procure  a 
sentence  against  Charles.  But  in  fact  the  danger  amounted 
to  nothing.  There  was  indeed  danger  from  the  attachment 
of  a  large  party  to  his  office.  But  this  danger  his  execution 
only  increased.  His  personal  influence  was  little  indeed. 
He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  every  party.  Churchmen, 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  his  enemies,  his 
friends,  his  tools,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  all  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  his  people  had  been  deceived  by  him.  His 
most  attached  councillors  turned  away  with  shame  and 
anguish  from  his  false  and  hollow  policy,  plot  intertwined 
with  plot,  mine  sprung  beneath  mine,  agents  disowned, 
promises  evaded,  one  pledge  given  in  private,  another  in 
public.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,^'  says  Clarendon  in  a  letter  to 
Nicholas,  "  those  stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hours 
than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the  King, 
and  look  like  the  effects  of  God*s  anger  towards  us." 

The  abilities  of  Charles  were  not  formidable.  His  taste 
in  the  fine  arts  was  indeed  -exquisite;  and  few  modem 
sovereigns  have  written  or  spoken  better.  But  he  was  not 
fit  for  active  life.  In  negotiation  he  was  always  trying  to 
dupe  others,  and  duping  only  himself.  As  a  soldier,  he  was 
feeble,  dilatory,  and  miserably  wanting,  not  in  personal 
courage,  but  in  the  presence  of  mind  which  his  station  re- 
quired. His  delay  at  Gloucester  saved  the  parliamentary 
party  from  destruction.  At  Naseby,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
fortune,  his  want  of  self-possession  spread  a  fatal  panic 
through  his  army.  The  story  which  Clarendon  tells  of  that 
affair  reminds  us  of  the  excuses  by  which  Bessus  and  BobadU 
explain  their  cudgellings.  A  Scotch  nobleman,  it  seems, 
begged  the  King  not  to  run  upon  his  death,  took  hold  of  his 
bridle,  and  turned  his  horse  round.  No  man  who  had  much 
value  for  his  life  would  have  tried  to  perform  the  same 
friendly  office  on  that  day  for  Oliver  CromwelL 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  make  Charles  dangerous, 
a  violent  death.  His  tyranny  could  not  break  the  high 
spirit  of  the  English  people.  His  arms  could  not  conquer, 
his  arts  could  not  deceive  them ;  but  his  humiliation  and  his 
execution  melted  them  into  a  generous  compassion.  Men 
who  die  on  a  scaffold  for  political  offences  almost  always  die 
well.  The  eyes  of  thousands  are  fixed  upon  them.  Enemies 
and  admirers  are  watching  their  demeanoiu'.  Every  tone  of 
voice,  every  change  of  colour,  is  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
Escape  is  impossible.    Supplication  is  vain.    In  such  a  situa* 
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tion,  pride  and  despair  have  often  been  known  to  neire  the 
weakest  minds  with  fortitude  adequate  to  the  occasion* 
Charles  died  patiently  and  bravely;  not  more  patiently  or 
bravely,  indeed,  than  many  other  victims  of  political  rage ; 
not  more  patiently  or  bravely  than  his  own  Judges,  who  were 
not  only  killed,  but  tortured;  or  than  Yane,  who  had  always 
been  considered  as  a  timid  man.  However,  the  King's  con- 
duct during  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  made  a  prodigious 
impression.  His  subjects  began  to  love  his  memory  as  heartily 
OS  they  had  hated  his  person ;  and  posterity  has  estimated  his 
character  from  his  death  rather  than  fix)m  his  life. 

To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy 
is  absurd.  Those  who  put  him  to  death  cared  as  UtUe  for  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  as  for  the  Convocation,  and  would,  in  aU 
probability,  only  have  hated  him  the  more  if  he  had  agreed 
to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Indeed,  in  spite  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  inclined  te  think  that  the 
attachment  of  Charles  to  the  Church  of  England  was  alto- 
gether political.  Hxmian  nature  is,  we  admit,,  so  capricious 
that  there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point  in  a  conscience 
which  every  where  else  is  callous.  A  man  without  truth  or 
humanity  may  have  some  strange  scruples  about  a  trifle. 
There  was  one  devout  warrior  in  the  royal  camp  whose  piety 
bore  a  great  resemblance  ix>  that  which  is  ascribed  te  the 
Eing.  We  mean  Colonel  Turner.  That  gallant  Cavalier  was 
hanged,  after  the  Bestoration,  for  a  flagitious  burglary.  At 
the  gallows  he  teld  the  crowd  that  his  mind  received  great 
consolation  fix)m  one  reflection :  he  had  always  taken  oS  his 
hat  when  he  went  into  a  church.  The  character  of 'Charles 
would  scarcely  rise  in  our  estimation,  if  we  believed  that  he 
was  pricked  in  conscience  after  the  manner  of  this  worthy 
loyalist,  and  that,  while  violating  all  the  first  rules  of 
Christian  morality,  he  was  sincerely  scrupulous  about  church- 
government.  But  we  acquit  him  of  such  weakness.  In  1641, 
he  deliberately  confirmed  the  Scoteh  Declaration  which  stated 
that  the  government  of  the  church  by  archishops  and  bishops 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  Grod.  In  1645,  he  appears  to 
have  offered  to  set  up  Popery  in  Ireland.  That  a  King  who 
had  established  the  Presbyterian  religion  in  one  kingdom, 
and  who  was  willing  to  establish  the  Catholic  religion  in 
another,  should  have  insurmountable  scruples  about  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  third,  is  altogether  in- 
credible. He  himself  says  in  his  letters  that  he  looks  on 
£piscopacy  as  a  stronger  support  of  monarchical  power  than 
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even  the  army,  rrom  causes  whicli  we  liave  already  con- 
sidered,  the  Established  Chnrch  had  been,  since  the  Beforma- 
tion,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  prerogative.  Charles  wished, 
therefore,  to  preserve  it.  He  thought  himself  necessary  both 
to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  army.  He  did  not  foresee,  till 
too  late,  that,  by  paltering  with  the  Presbyterians,  he  should 
put  both  them  and  himself  into  the  power  of  a  fiercer  and 
more  daring  party.  If  he  had  foreseen  it,  we  suspect  that 
the  royal  blood  which  still  cries  to  Heaven,  every  thirtieth 
of  January,  for  judgments  only  to  be  averted  by  salt-fish 
and  egg-sauce,  would  never  have  been  shed.  One  who  had 
swallowed  the  Scotch  Declaration  would  scarcely  strain  at 
the  Covenant. 

The  death  of  Charles  and  the  strong  measures  which 
led  to  it  raised  Cromwell  to  a  height  of  power  fatal  to  the 
infant  Commonwealth.  No  men  occupy  so  splendid  a  place 
in  history  as  those  who  have  founded  monarchies  on  the  ruins 
of  republican  institutions.  Their  glory,  if  not  of  the  purest, 
is  assuredly  of  the  most  seductive  and  dazzling  kind.  In 
nations  broken  to  the  curb,  in  nations  long  accustomed  to 
be  transferred  from  one  tyrant  to  another,  a  man  without 
eminent  qualities  may  easily  gain  supreme  power.  The  de- 
fection of  a  troop  of  guards,  a  conspiracy  of  eunuchs,  a  popu- 
lar tumult,  might  place  an  indolent  senator  or  a  brutal  soldier 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world.  Similar  revolutions  have 
often  occurred  in  the  despotic  states  of  Asia.  But  a  com- 
munity which  has  heard  the  voice  of  truth  and  experienced 
the  pleasures  of  liberty,  in  which  the  merits  of  statesmen 
and  of  systems  are  freely  canvassed,  in  which  obedience  is 
paid,  not  to  persons,  but  to  laws,  in  which  magistrates  are 
regarded,  not  as  the  lords,  but  as  the  servants  of  the  public 
in  which  the  excitement  of  party  is  a  necessary  of  life,  in 
which  political  warfare  is  reduced  to  a  system  of  tactics ; 
such  a  community  is  not  easily  reduced  to  servitude.  Beasts 
of  burden  may  easily  be  managed  by  a  new  master.  But  will 
the  wild  ass  submit  to  the  bonds  P  Will  the  unicorn  serve 
and  abide  by  the  crib  9  Will  leviathan  hold  out  his  nostrils 
to  the  hook  P  The  mythological  conqueror  of  the  East,  whose 
enchantments  reduced  wild  beasts  to  the  tameness  of  domestic 
cattle,  and  who  harnessed  lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot,  is 
but  an  imperfect  type  of  those  extraordinary  minds  which 
have  thrown  a  spell  on  the  fierce  spirits  of  nations  unaccus- 
tomed to  control,  and  have  compelled  raging  factions  to  obey 
their  reins  and  swell  their  triumph.    The  enterprise,  be  it 
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good  or  bad,  is  one  whicli  requires  a  trolj  great  man.  It 
demands  courage,  activily,  energy,  wisdom,  firmness,  con- 
spicnons  virtaes,  or  vices  so  splendid  and  alluring  as  to 
resemble  virtues. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous  undertaking 
form  a  very  small  and  a  very  remarkable  class.  Parents  of 
tyranny,  heirs  of  freedom,  kings  among  citizens,  citizens 
among  kings,  they  unite  in  themselves  the  characteristics  of 
the  system  which  springs  from  them,  and  those  of  the  system 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  Their  reigns  shine  with  a 
double  light,  the  last  and  dearest  rays  of  departing  freedom 
mingled  with  the  first  and  brightest  glories  of  empire  in  its 
dawn.  The  high  qualities  of  such  a  prince  lend  to  despotism 
itself  a  charm  drawn  from  the  liberty  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  which  they  have  destroyed.  He  resembles  an 
European  who  settles  within  the  Tropics,  and  carries  thither 
the  strength  and  the  energetic  habits  acquired  in  regions 
more  propitious  to  the  constitution.  He  difiEers  as  widely 
from  princes  nursed  in  the  purple  of  imperial  cradles,  as  the 
companions  of  Gama  from  their  dwarfish  and  imbecile  pro- 
geny which,  bom  in  a  climate  unfavourable  to  its  growth  and 
beauty,  degenerates  more  and  more,  at  every  descent,  from 
the  qualities  of  the  original  conquerors. 

In  this  class  three  men  stand  preeminent,  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
and  Bonaparte.  The  highest  place  in  this  remarkable  trium- 
virate belongs  undoubtedly  to  Csesar.  He  united  the  talents 
of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell ;  and  he  possessed  also, 
what  neither  Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte  possessed,  learning, 
taste,  wit,  eloquence,  the  sentiments  and  the  manners  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman. 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  Mr.  Ha.na.Tn  has  instituted 
a  parallel,  scarcely  less  ingenious  than  that  which  Burke  has 
drawn  between  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden.  In  this  parallel,  however,  and  indeed  throughout 
his  work,  we  think  that  he  hardly  gives  Cromwell  &ir  mea- 
sure. "  Cromwell,'*  says  he,  "  far  unlike  his  antitype,  never 
showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  place 
his  renown  on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social  in- 
stitutions.'*  The  difference  in  this  respect,  we  conceive,  was  not 
In  the  character  of  the  men,  but  in  the  character  of  the  revo- 
lutions by  means  of  which  they  rose  to  power.  The  civil  war 
in  England  had  been  undertaken  to  defend  and  restore ;  the 
republicans  of  France  set  themselves  to  destroy.  In  England, 
the  principles  of  the  common  law  had  never  been  disturbed^ 
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and  most  even  of  its  forms  liad  been  lield  sacred.  In  France, 
the  law  and  its  ministers  had  been  swept  away  together.  In 
France,  therefore,  legislation  necessarily  became  the  first 
business  of  the  fiirst  settled  gOTemment  which  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  system.  The  admirers  of  Inigo  Jones  have 
always  maintauied  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  only  because  the  great  fire  of  London  gave 
Wren  such  a  field  for  tiie  display  of  his  powers  as  no  architect 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  possessed.  Similar  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  Cromwell.  If  he  erected  little  that 
was  new,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no  general  devastation 
to  clear  a  spaed  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  reformed  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  a  most  judicious  manner.  He  rendered 
the  administration  of  justice  uniform  throughout  the  island. 
We  will  quote  a  passage  from  his  speech  to  the  Parliament 
in  September,  1656,  which  contains,  we  think,  simple  and 
rude  as  the  diction  is,  stronger  indications  of  a  legislative 
mind,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  orations 
delivered  on  such  occasions  before  or  since. 

'<  There  is  one  general  grievance  in  the  nation.  It  is  the 
law.  I  think,  I  may  say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  judges  in  this 
land  as  have  been  had,  or  that  the  nation  has  had  for  these 
many  years.  Truly,  I  could  be  particular  as  to  the  executive 
part,  to  the  administration  ;  but  that  would  trouble  you. 
But  the  truth  of  it  is,  there  are  wicked  and  abominable  laws 
that  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man  for  six- 
pence, threepence,  I  know  not  what, — ^to  hang  for  a  trifle, 
and  pardon  murder,  is  in  the  ministration  of  the  law  through 
the  ill  frarniTig  of  it.  I  have  known  in  my  experience  abo- 
minable murders  quitted ;  and  to  see  men  lose  their  lives  for 
petty  matters  I  This  is  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon  for ; 
and  I  wish  it  may  not  lie  upon  this  nation  a  day  longer  than 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it." 

Mr.  Hallam  truly  says  iliat,  though  it  is  impossible  to  rank 
Cromwell  with  Napoleon  as  a  general,  yet  "  his  exploits  were 
as  much  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more  the 
effects  of  an  original  uneducated  capacity."  Bonaparte  was 
trained  in  the  best  military  schools ;  the  army  which  he  led 
to  Italy  was  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  existed.  Cromwell 
passed  his  youth  and  the  prime  of  his  manhood  in  a  civil 
situation.  He  never  looked  on  war  till  he  was  more  than 
forty  years  old.  He  had  first  to  form  himself,  and  then  to 
form  his  troops.     Out  of  raw  levies  he  created  an  army,  the 
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bravest  and  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  orderly  in  peace, 
and  the  most  terrible  in  war,  that  Europe  had  seen.  He 
called  this  body  into  existence.  He  led  it  to  conquest.  He 
never  fonght  a  battle  without  gaining  it.  He  never  gained 
a  battle  without  annihilating  the  force  opposed  to  him.  Yet 
his  victories  were  not  the  highest  glory  of  his  military  sys- 
tem. The  respect  which  his  troops  paid  to  property,  their 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country,  their 
submission  to  the  civil  power,  their  temperance,  their  intel* 
ligence,  their  industry,  are  without  parallel.  It  was  after 
the  Bestoration  that  the  spirit  which  their  great  leader  had 
infdsed  into  them  was  most  signally  displayed.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  established  government,  an  established  govern- 
ment which  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience,  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen, 
either  in  domestic  or  in  continental  war,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  retired  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  thenceforward 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  superior  diligence,  sobriety,  and 
regnlarity  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  from  the  other  members 
of  the  community  which  they  had  saved. 

In  the  general  spirit  and  character  of  his  administration, 
we  think  Cromwell  fiir  superior  to  Napoleon.  "In  civil 
government,'^  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  there  can  be  no  adequate 
parallel  between  one  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a 
besotted  &naticism,  and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason 
and  philosophy  were  open."  These  expressions,  it  seems  to 
us,  convey  the  highest  eulogium  on  our  great  countryman. 
Beason  and  philosophy  did  not  teach  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
to  command  his  passions,  or  to  pursue,  as  a  first  object,  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  They  did  not  prevent  hLooi  from 
risking  his  fiajne  and  his  power  in  a  frantic  contest  against 
the  principles  of  human  nature  aud  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world,  against  the  rage  of  the  winter  and  the  HbeHy  of  the 
sea.  They  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  influence  of  that 
most  pernicious  of  superstitions,  a  presumptuous  &talism. 
They  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  inebriation  of  prosperity, 
or  restrain  him  from  indecent  querulousness  in  adversity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fenaticism  of  Cromwell  never  urged 
him  on  impracticable  undertakings,  or  confrised  his  perception 
of  the  public  good.  Our  countryman,  inferior  to  Bonaparte 
in  invention,  was  far  superior  to  him  in  wisdom.  The  French 
Emperor  is  among  conquerors  what  Yoltaire  is  among  writers, 
a  miraculous  child.  His  splendid  genius  was  frequently 
clouded  by  fits  of  humour  as  absurdly  perverse  as  those  of 
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fhe  pet  of  the  nurseiy,  who  quarrels  with  his  food,  and  dashes 
his  playthings  to  pieces.  Cromwell  was  emphaticaUj  a  man. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  niasctiline  and  ftdl- 
grown  robustness  of  mind,  that  equally  difiused  intellectoal 
health,  which,  if  our  national  partiality  does  not  mislead 
us,  has  peculiarly  characterised  the  great  men  of  England. 
Never  was  any  ruler  so  conspicuously  bom  for  sovereignty. 
The  cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all  others  sobered  him. 
His  spirit,  restless  from  its  own  buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere, 
reposed  in  majestic  placidity  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
level  congenial  to  it.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  that 
large  class  of  men  who  diatingniflh  themaelTes  in  subordinate 
posts,  and  whose  incapacity  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  the 
public  voice  summons  them  to  take  the  lead.  Bapidly  as  his 
fortunes  grew,  his  mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still.  Insig- 
nificant as  a  private  citizen,  he  vms  a  great  general ;  he  was 
a  still  greater  prince.  Napoleon  had  a  theatrical  manner, 
in  which  the  coarseness  of  a  revolutionary  guard-room  was 
blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old  Court  of  Versailles. 
Cromwell,  by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibited 
in  his  demeanour  the  simple  and  natural  nobleness  of  a  man 
neither  ashamed  of  his  origin  nor  vain  of  his  elevation,  of  a 
man  who  had  found  his  proper  place  in  society,  and  who  felt 
secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it.  Easy,  even  to  &mi- 
liarity,  where  his  own  dignity  was  concerned,  he  was  punc- 
tilious only  for  his  country.  His  own  character  he  left  to 
take  care  of  itself;  he  left  it  to  be  defended  by  his  victories 
in  war,  and  his  reforms  in  peace.  But  he  was  a  jealous  and 
implacable  guardian  of  the  public  honour.  He  suffered  a 
crazy  Quaker  to  insult  him  in  the  galleiy  of  Whitehall,  and 
revenged  himself  only  by  liberating  him  and  giving  h\m  a 
dinner.  But  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  a  private  Englishman. 

No  sovereign  ever  carried  to  the  throne  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  middling  orders,  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  people.  He  was 
sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures ;  but  he  had  a  high, 
stout,  honest,  English  heart.  Hence  it  wus  that  he  loved  tc 
surround  his  throne  with  such  men  as  Hale  and  Blake.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  allowed  so  large  a  share  of  poKtical  liberty  to 
his  subjects,  and  that,  even  when  an  opposition  dangerous  to 
his  power  and  to  his  person  almost  compelled  him  to  govern 
by  tiie  sword,  he  was  still  anxious  to  leave  a  germ  fi'om  which, 
at  a  more  favourable  season,  free  institutions  might  spring.  We 
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firmly  believe  that,  if  his  first  Paxliament  had  not  commenced 
its  debates  by  disputing  his  title,  his  govermnent  wonldhave 
been  as  nuld  at  home  as  it  was  energetic  and  able  abroad. 
He  was  a  soldier ;  he  had  risen  by  war.  Had  his  ambition 
been  of  an  iifipure  or  selfish  kind,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
biTin  to  plunge  his  country  into  continental  hostilities  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  dazzle  llie  restless  factions  which  he  ruled, 
by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  Some  of  his  enemies  have 
sneeringly  remarked,  that  in  the  successes  obtained  under  his 
administration  he  had  no  personal  share  ;  as  if  a  man  who 
had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  empire  solely  by  his 
military  talents  could  have  any  unworthy  reason  for  shrink- 
ing from  military  enterprise.  This  reproach  is  his  highest 
glory.  In  the  success  of  the  English  navy  he  could  have  no 
selfish  interest.  Its  triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  fiune ;  its 
increase  added  nothing  to  his  means  of  overawing  his  enemies ; 
its  great  leader  was  not  his  Mend.  Yet  he  took  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  encouraging  that  noble  service  which,  of  all  the 
instruments  employed  by  an  English  government,  is  the  most 
impotent  for  mischief,  and  the  most  powerful  for  good.  His 
administration  was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar  glory.  It 
was  not  one  of  those  periods  of  overstrained  and  convulsive 
exertion  which  necessarily  produce  debility  and  languor.  Its 
energy  was  natural,  healthfdl,  temperate.  He  placed  England 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  the  first  rank  of 
Christian  powers.  He  taught  eveiy  nation  to  value  her  friend- 
ship and  to  dread  her  enmity.  But  he  did  not  squander  her 
resources  in  a  vain  attempt  to  invest  her  with  that  supremacy 
which  no  power,  in  the  modem  system  of  Europe,  can  safely 
affect,  or  can  long  retain. 

This  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its  reward.  If  he  did 
not  carry  the  banners  of  the  Commonwealth  in  triumph  to 
distant  capitals,  if  he  did  not  adorn  Whitehall  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Stadthouse  and  the  Louvre,  if  he  did  not  portion  out 
Flanders  and  Germany  into  principalities  for  his  kicismen  and 
his  generals,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  his  country 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  nations  which  his  ambition  had  pro- 
voked. He  did  not  drag  out  the  last  years  of  his  life  an  exile 
and  a  prisoner,  in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  under  an  un- 
generous gaoler,  raging  with  the  impotent  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  brooding  over  visions  of  departed  glory.  He  went  down 
to  his  grave  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  fame ;  and  he  left  to 
his  son  an  authority  which  any  man  of  ordinary  firmness  and 
prudence  would  have  retained. 
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But  for  the  weakness  of  that  foolish  Ishbosheth,  the  opinions 
which  we  haye  been  expressing  wonld,  we  believe,  now  have 
formed  the  orthodox  creed  of  good  Englishmen.  We  might 
now  be  writing  nnder  the  government  of  his  Highness  Oliver 
the  Fifth  or  Bichard  the  Fourth,  Protector,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  England,  Scotiland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging.  The  form  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  dynasty,  on  horseback,  as  when  he  led 
the  charge  at  Naseby,  or  on  foot,  as  when  he  took  the  mace 
from  the  table  of  the  Commons,  would  adorn  our  squares  and 
overlook  our  public  offices  from  Charing-Gross ;  and  sermons 
in  his  praise  would  be  duly  preached  on  his  lucky  day,  the 
third  of  September,  by  court-chaplains,  guiltless  of  the  abo- 
mination of  the  surplice. 

But,  though  his  memoiy  has  not  been  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  any  party,  though  every  device  has  been  used  to 
blacken  it,  though  to  praise  him  would  long  have  been  a 
punishable  crime,  truth  and  merit  at  last  prevail.  Cowards 
who  had  trembled  at  the  veiy  sound  of  his  name,  tools  of 
office  who,  like  Downing,  had  been  proud  of  the  honour  of 
lacqueying  his  coach,  might  insult  him  in  loyal  speeches  and 
addresses.  Yenal  poets  might  transfer  to  the  Song  the  same 
eulogies,  little  the  worse  for  wear,  which  they  had  bestowed 
on  the  Protector.  A  fickle  multitude  might  crowd  to  shout 
and  scoff  round  the  gibbeted  remains  of  the  greatest  Prince 
and  Soldier  of  the  age.  But  when  the  Dutch  cannon  startled 
an  effeminate  iyrant  in  his  own  palace,  when  the  conquests 
which  had  been  won  by  the  armies  of  Cromwell  were  sold  to 
pamper  the  harlots  of  Charles,  when  Englishmen  were  sent 
to  fight  under  foreign  banners,  against  the  independence  of 
Europe  and  the  Protestant  religion,  many  honest  hearts 
swelled  in  secret  at  the  thought  of  one  who  had  never  suffered 
his  country  to  be  ill  used  by  any  but  himself.  It  must  indeed 
have  been  difficult  for  any  Englishman  to  see  the  salaried 
Viceroy  of  France,  at  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  fate, 
sauntering  through  his  haram,  yawning  and  talking  nonsense 
over  a  despatch,  or  beslobbering  his  brother  and  his  courtiers 
in  a  fit  of  maudlin  affection,  without  a  respectful  and  tender 
remembrance  of  him  before  whose  genius  the  young  pride  of 
Louis  and  the  veteran  craft  of  Mazarine  had  stood  rebuked, 
who  had  humbled  Spain  on  the  land  and  Holland  on  the  sea, 
and  whose  imperial  voice  had  arrested  the  sails  of  the  Libyan 
pirates  and  the  persecuting  fires  of  Bome.  Even  to  the 
present  day  his  character,  though  constantly  attacked,  and 
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scarcely  ever  defended,  is  popular  with  fhe  great  body  of  our 
countiTiiien. 

The  most  blameable  act  of  his  life  was  the  execution  of 
Charles.  We  have  abreadj  strongly  condemned  that  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  we  by  no  means  consider  it  as  one  which  at- 
taches any  peculiar  stigma  of  in&my  to  the  names  of  those 
who  participated  in  it.  It  was  an  unjust  and  injudicious 
display  of  violent  party  spirit ;  but  it  was  not  a  cruel  or  per- 
fidious measure.  It  had  all  those  features  which  distinguish 
the  errors  of  magnanimous  and  intrepid  spirits  from  base 
and  malignant  crimes. 

IVom  the  moment  that  Cromwell  is  dead  and  buried,  we 
go  on  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with  Mr.  TTn.llam  to  the 
end  of  his  book.  The  times  which  followed  the  Restoration 
peculiarly  require  that  unsparing  impartiality  which  is  his 
most  distinguishing  virtue.  No  part  of  our  history,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  presents  a  spectacle  of  such  general 
dreariness.  The  whole  breed  of  our  statesmen  seems  to 
have  degenerated ;  and  their  moral  and  intellectual  littleness 
strikes  us  with  the  more  disgust,  because  we  see  it  placed  in 
immediate  contrast  with  the  high  and  majestic  qualities  of 
the  race  which  they  succeeded.  In  the  great  civil  war,  even 
the  bad  cause  had  been  rendered  respectable  and  amiable  by 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  mind  which  many  of  its  friends 
displayed.  Under  Charles  the  Second,  the  best  and  noblest 
of  ends  was  disgraced  by  means  the  most  cruel  and  sordid. 
The  rage  of  faction  succeeded  to  the  love  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
died  away  into  servility.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  leading 
politicians  of  either  side  for  steadiness  of  principle,  or  even 
for  that  vulgar  fidelity  to  party  which,  in  our  time,  it  is  es- 
teemed in&jnous  to  violate.  The  inconsistency,  perfidy,  and 
baseness,  which  the  leaders  constantly  practised,  which  their 
followers  defended,  and  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
regarded,  as  it  seems,  with  little  disapprobation,  appear  in 
the  present  age  almost  incredible.  In  the  age  of  Charles  the 
First,  they  would,  we  believe,  have  excited  as  much  astonish- 
ment. 

Man,  however,  is  always  the  same.  And  when  so  marked 
a  difiBerence  appears  between  two  generations,  it  is  certain 
that  the  solution  may  be  found  in  their  respective  circum- 
stances. The  principal  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  second  were  trained  during  the  civil  war  and  the  revo- 
lutions which  followed  it.  Such  a  period  is  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  quick  and  active  talents.     It  formB  a 
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class  of  men,  slirewd,  vigilant,  inyentive;  of  men  whose 
dexterity  triumphs  over  the  most  perplexing  combinations 
of  circumstances^  whose  presaging  instinct  no  sign  of  the 
times  can  elude.  But  it  is  an  unpropitious  season  for  the 
firm  and  masculine  virtues.  The  statesman  who  enters  on 
his  career  at  such  a  time,  can  form  no  permanent  connections, 
can  make  no  accurate  observations  on  the  higher  parts  of 
political  science.  Before  he  can  attach  himself  to  a  party,  it 
is  scattered.  Before  he  can  study  the  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  overturned.  The  oath  of  abjuration  comes  close 
on  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  association  which  was  sub- 
scribed yesterday  is  burned  by  the  hangman  to-day.  In  the 
midst  of  the  constant  eddy  and  change,  self-preservation 
becomes  the  first  object  of  ihe  adventurer.  It  is  a  task  too 
hard  for  the  strongest  head  to  keep  itself  from  becoming 
giddy  in  the  eternal  whirl.  Public  spirit  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  laxity  of  principle,  without  which  no  public  man 
can  be  eminent  or  even  safe,  becomes  too  common  to  be 
scandalous ;  and  the  whole  nation  looks  cooUy  on  instances 
of  apostasy  which  would  startle  the  foulest  turncoat  of  more 
settled  times. 

The  history  of  France  since  the  Bevolution  affords  some 
striking  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  The  same  man 
was  a  servant  of  the  Bepublic,  of  Bonaparte,  of  Lewis  the 
Eighteenth,  of  Bonaparte  again  after  his  return  from  Elba, 
of  Lewis  again  after  his  return  from  Ghent.  Yet  all  these 
manifold  treasons  by  no  means  seemed  to  destroy  his  influ- 
ence, or  even  to  fix  any  peculiar  stain  of  infamy  on  his  cha- 
racter. We,  to  be  sure,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  • 
but  his  countrymen  did  not  seem  to  be  shocked ;  and  in  truth 
they  had  little  right  to  be  shocked :  for  there  was  scarcely 
one  Frenchman  distinguished  in  the  state  or  in  the  army, 
who  had  not,  according  to  the  best  of  his  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities, emulated  the  example.  It  was  natural,  too,  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  The  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  change  followed  change  in  the  affairs  of  France  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century  had  taken  away  the  re- 
proach of  inconsistency,  unfixed  the  principles  of  public  men, 
and  produced  in  many  minds  a  general  scepticism  and  indif- 
ference about  principles  of  government. 

No  Englishman  who  has  studied  attentively  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  will  think  himself  entitled  to  indulge  in 
any  feelings  of  national  superiority  over  the  Dictiannaire  des 
Qi/rouettes.     Shaftesbury  was  surely  a  far  less  respectable 
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man  than  Talleyrand;    and  it  wonld  be  injustice  even  to 
Fonch^  to  compare  Tn'm  with  Lauderdale.    Kotbdng,  indeed, 
can  more  clearly  show  how  low  the  standard  of  political  mo- 
rality had  fallen  in  this  country  than  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
British  statesmen  whom  we  have  named.    The  government 
wanted  a  ruffian  to  carry  on  the  most  atrocious  system  of 
misgovemnLent  with  which  any  nation  was  ever  cursed,  to 
extirpate  Presbyterianism  by  fire  and  sword,  by  the  drowning 
of  women,  by  tiie  frightful  torture  of  the  boot.    And  they 
found  hiTw  among  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  and  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Covenant.     The  opposition  looked  for  a  chief 
to  head  them  in  the  most  desperate  attacks  ever  made,  under 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  on  any  English  administration : 
and  they  selected  the  minister  who  had  the  deepest  share  in 
the  worst  acts  of  the  Court,  the  soul  of  the  Cabal,  the  coun- 
sellor who  had  shut  up  the  Exchequer  and  urged  on  the  Dutch 
war.    The  whole  political  drama  was  of  the  same  cast.     No 
unity  of  plan,  no  decent  propriety  of  character  and  costume, 
could  be  found  in  that  wild  and  monstrous  harlequinade.  The 
whole  was  made  up  of  extravagant  transformations  and  bur- 
lesque contrasts ;  Atheists  turned  Puritans ;  Puritans  turned 
Atheists;  republicans  defending  the  divine  right  of  kings; 
prostitute  courtiers  clamouring  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
judges    inflaming  the  rage  of  mobs;    patriots    pocketing 
bribes  from  foreign  powers ;  a  Popish  prince  torturing  Pres- 
byterians into  Episcopacy  in  one  part  of  the  island ;  Presby- 
terians cutting  off  the  heads  of  Popish  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  other.    Public  opinion  has  its  natural  flux  and 
reflux.    After  a  violent  burst,  there  is  commonly  a  reaction. 
But  vicissitudes  so  extraordinary  as  those  which  marked  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing an  utter  want  of  principle  in  tlie  political  world.    On 
neither  side  was  their  fldeUty  enough  to  face  a  reverse.  Those 
honourable  retreats  from  power  which,  in  later  days,  parties 
have  often  made,  with  loss,  but  still  in  good  order,  in  firm 
union,  with  unbroken  spirit  and  formidable  means  of  annoy- 
ance, were  utterly  unknown.    As  soon  as  a  check  took  place 
a  total  rout  followed :  arms  and  colours  were  thrown  away. 
The  vanquished  troops,  like  the  Italian  mercenaries  of  the 
fourteentix  and  fifteenth  centuries,  enlisted,  on  the  very  field 
of  battle,  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors.     In  a  nation 
proud  of  its  sturdy  justice  and  plain  good  sense,  no  party 
could  be  foxmd  to  take  a  firm  middle  stand  between  the 
worst  of  oppositions  and  the  worst  of  courts.    When,  on 
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cliarges  as  wild  as  Mother  Goose's  tales,  on  the  testimonj 
of  wretches  who  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  spies  and 
traitors,  and  whom  everybody  now  believes  to  have  been 
also  Hars  and  murderers,  the  ofBal  of  gaols  and  brothels,  the 
leavings  of  the  hangman's  whip  and  shears.  Catholics  goilly 
of  nothing  bnt  their  religion  were  led  like  sheep  to  the  Pro- 
testant shambles,  where  were  the  loyal  Tory  gentry  and  the 
passively  obedient  clergy  P  And  where,  when  tie  time  of 
retribution  came,  when  laws  were  strained  and  juries  packed 
to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  when  charters  were  in- 
vaded, when  Jefferies  and  Eirke  were  malring  Somersetshire 
what  Lauderdale  and  Graham  had  made  Scotland,  where 
were  the  ten  thousand  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury,  the  mem- 
bers of  ignoramus  juries,  the  wearers  of  the  Polish  medal? 
All-powerful  to  destroy  others,  unable  to  save  themselves, 
the  members  of  the  two  i>arties  oppressed  and  were  oppressed, 
murdered  and  were  murdered,  in  their  turn.  No  lucid  in- 
terval  occurred  between  the  frantic  paroxysms  of  two  con- 
tradictory illusions. 

To  the  frequent  changes  of  the  government  during  the 
twenty  years  which  had  preceded  the  Restoration,  this  un- 
steadiness is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed.  Other 
causes  had  also  been  at  work.  Even  if  the  country  had  been 
governed  by  the  house  of  Cromwell  or  by  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Puritans  would 
necessarily  have  produced  a  revulsion.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Protectorate  many  signs  indicated  that  a  time  of  license 
was  at  hand.  But  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  ren- 
dered the  change  wonderfully  rapid  and  violent.  Profligacy 
became  a  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyally,  a  qualification  for 
rank  and  office.  A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the  morals 
of  the  most  influential  classes,  and  spread  itself  through  every 
province  of  letters.  Poetry  inflamed  the  passions ;  philoso- 
phy undermined  the  principles ;  divinity  itself,  inculcating  an 
abject  reverence  for  the  Court,  gave  additional  effect  to  the 
licentious  example  of  the  Court.  We  look  in  vain  for  those 
qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  errors  of  high  and  ardent 
natures,  for  the  generosity,  the  tenderness,  the  chivalrous 
delicacy  which  ennoble  appetites  into  passions,  and  impart  to 
vice  itself  a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  virtue.  The  excesses 
of  that  age  remind  us  of  the  humours  of  a  gang  of  footpads, 
revelling  with  their  favourite  beauties  at  a  flash  house.  Li 
the  &shionable  libertinism  there  is  a  hard,  cold  ferocity,  an 
impudence,  a  lowness,  a  dirtiness,  which  can  b^  paralleled 
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only  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that  filthj  and 
heartless  literature  which  encouraged  it.  One  nobleman  of 
great  abilities  wanders  abont  as  a  Merry-Andrew.  Another 
harangues  the  mob  stark  naked  from  a  window.  A  third 
lays  in  ambush  to  cudgel  a  man  who  has  offended  him.  A 
knot  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  influence  combine  to 
push  their  fortunes  at  Court  by  circulating  stories  intended 
to  ruin  an  innocent  girl,  stories  which  had  no  foundation, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  would  neyer  haye  passed 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour.  A  dead  child  is  found  in  the 
palace,  the  ofi&pring  of  some  maid  of  honour  by  some  courtier 
or  perhaps  by  Charles  himself.  The  whole  flight  of  pandars 
and  buffoons  pounce  upon  it,  and  carry  it  iu  triumph  to  the 
royal  laboratory,  where  his  Majesty,  after  a  brutal  jest,  dissects 
it  for  the  amusement  of  the  assembly,  and  probably  of  its 
&ther  among  the  rest.  The  fayourite  Duchess  stamps  about 
Whitehall  cursing  and  swearing.  The  Ministers  employ  their 
time  at  the  council-board  iu  making  mouths  at  each  other 
and  taking  off  each  other's  gestures  for  the  amusement  of  the 
King.  The  Peers  at  a  conference  begin  to  pommel  each  other 
and  to  tear  collars  and  periwigs.  A  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gives  offence  to  the  Court.  He  is  waylaid  by  a  gang 
of  bullies,  and  his  nose  is  cut  to  the  bone.  This  ignominious 
dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if  we  may  venture  to  designate  it  by 
the  only  proper  word,  blackguardism  of  feeling  and  manners, 
could  not  but  spread  from  private  to  public  life.  The  cynical 
sneers,  the  epicurean  sophistry,  which  had  driven  honour  and 
virtue  from  one  part  of  the  character,  extended  their  influence 
over  every  other.  The  second  generation  of  the  statesmen  of 
this  reign  were  worthy  pupils  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
had  been  trained,  of  the  gaming  table  of  Grammont,  and  the 
tiring-room  of  Nell.  In  no  other  age  could  such  a  trifler  as 
Buckingham  have  exercised  any  political  influence.  In  no 
other  age  could  the  path  to  power  and  glory  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  manifold  in&mies  of  Churchill. 

The  history  of  Chmxdull  shows,  more  clearly  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  other  individual,  the  malignity  and  extent  of  the 
corruption  which  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  public  mo- 
rality. An  English  gentleman  of  good  family  attaches  himself 
to  a  prince  who  has  seduced  his  sister,  and  accepts  rank  and 
wealth  as  the  price  of  her  shame  and  his  own.  He  then  repays 
by  ingratitude  the  benefits  which  he  has  pturchased  by  igno- 
miny, betrays  his  patron  in  a  manner  which  the  best  cause 
cannot  excuse,  and  commits  an  act,  not  only  of  private  trea* 
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chery,  but  of  distinct  military  desertion.  To  his  conduct  at 
the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  James,  no  service  in  modem  times 
has,  as  far  as  we  remember,  furnished  any  paralleL  The 
conduct  of  Ney,  scandalous  enough  no  doubt,  is  the  very  fas- 
tidiousness of  honour  in  comparison  of  it.  The  perfidy  of 
Arnold  approaches  it  most  nearly.  In  our  age  and  country 
no  talents,  no  services,  no  party  attachments,  could  bear  any 
man  up  under  such  mountains  of  infamy.  Yet,  even  before 
Churchill  had  performed  those  great  actions  which  in  some 
degree  redeem  his  character  with  posterity,  the  load  lay  very 
lightly  on  him.  He  had  others  in  abundance  to  keep  him 
in  countenauce.  GK>dolphin,  Orford,  Danby,  the  trimmer 
Halifax,  the  renegade  Sunderland,  were  all  men  of  the 
same  class. 

Where  such  was  the  political  morality  of  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  those  professions 
which,  evien  in  the  best  times,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  corrup- 
tion, were  in  a  Mghtfal  state.     Such  a  bench  and  such  a  bar 
England  has  never  seen.    Jones,  Scroggs,  Jefferies,  North, 
Wright,  Sawyer,  Williams,  are  to  this  day  the  spots  and 
blemishes  of  our  legal  chronicles.     Differing  in  constitution 
and  in  situation,  whether  blustering  or  cringing,  whether  per- 
secuting Protestants  or  Catholics,  they  were  equally  unprin- 
cipled and  inhuTna,Ti.     The  part  which  the  Church  played  was 
not  equally  atrocious :  but  it  must  have  been  exquisitely  di- 
verting to  a  scoffer.  Never  were  principles  so  loudly  professed, 
and  so  shamelessly  abandoned.     The  Boyal  prerogative  had 
been  magnified  to  the  skies  in  theological  works.     The  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  had  been  preached  from  innume- 
rable pulpits.     The  University  of  Oxford  had  sentenced  the 
works  of  the  most  moderate  constitutionalists  to  the  flames. 
The  accession  of  a  Catholic  King,  the  frightfal  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  west  of  England,  never  shook  the  steady  loyalty 
of  the  clergy.    But  did  they  serve  the  King  for  nought  9   He 
laid  his  hand  on  them,  and  they  cursed  him  to  his  fiice.     He 
touched  the  revenue  of  a  college  and  the  liberty  of  some  pre- 
lates ;  and  the  whole  profession  set  up  a  yeU  worthy  of  Hugh 
Peters  himself.     Oxford  sent  her  plate  to  an  invader  with 
more  alacrity  than  she  had  shown  when  Charles  the  First  re- 
quested it.    Nothing  was  said  about  the  wickedness  of  resist- 
ance till  resistance  had  done  its  work,  till  the  anointed  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven  had  be^i  driven  away,  and  till  it  had  become 
plain  that  he  would  never  be  restored,  or  would  be  restored  at 
least  under  strict  limitations.  The  clei^  went  back,  it  must 
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be  owned,  to  their  old  theory,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  it 
would  do  them  no  harm. 

It  is  principally  to  the  general  baseness  and  profligacy  of 
the  times  that  Clarendon  is  indebted  for  his  high  reputation. 
He  was,  in  every  respect,  a  man  nnflt  for  his  age,  at  once 
too  good  for  it  and  too  bad  for  it.  He  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  transplanted  at  once  to  a  state  of 
society  widely  different  from  that  in  which  the  abilities  of 
such  ministers  had  been  serviceable.  In  the  sirfceenth  cen- 
tury, the  Boyal  prerogative  had  scarcely  been  called  in 
qaesfcion.  A  Minister  who  held  it  high  was  in  no  danger, 
so  long  as  he  nsed  it  well.  That  attachment  to  the  Crown, 
that  extreme  jealousy  of  popular  encroachments,  that  love, 
half  religions  half  political,  for  the  Chnrch,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
showed  itself  in  Clarendon,  and  which  his  sufferings,  his  long 
residence  in  France,  and  his  high  station  in  the  Government, 
served  to  strengthen,  would,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  have 
secured  to  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  without  rendering 
him  odious  to  the  people.  His  probiiy,  his  correctness  in 
private  life,  his  decency  of  deportment,  and  his  general 
ability,  would  not  have  misbecome  a  colleague  of  Walsingham 
and  Burleigh.  But,  in  the  times  on  which  he  was  cast,  his 
errors  and  his  virtues  were  alike  out  of  place.  He  imprisoned 
men  without  trial.  He  was  accused  of  raising  unlawftil  con- 
tributions on  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
abolition  of  the  Act  which  ensured  the  frequent  holding  of 
Parliaments  was  one  of  his  favourite  objects.  He  seems  to 
have  meditated  the  revival  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Commission  Court.  His  zeal  for  the  prerogative  made 
Viim  unpopular;  but  it  could  not  secure  to  him  the  &vour 
of  a  master  far  more  desirous  of  ease  and  pleasure  than  of 
power.  Charles  would  rather  have  lived  in  exile  and  privacy, 
with  abundance  of  money,  a  crowd  of  mimics  to  amuse  him, 
and  a  score  of  mistresses,  than  have  purchased  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  world  by  the  privations  and  exertions  to 
which  Clarendon  was  constantly  urging  him.  A  councillor 
who  was  always  bringing  him  papers  and  giving  him  advice, 
and  who  stoutly  refused  to  compliment  Lady  Castlemaine 
and  to  carry  messages  to  Mistress  Stewart,  soon  became 
more  hateful  to  him  than  ever  Cromwell  had  been.  Thus, 
considered  by  the  people  as  an  oppressor,  by  the  Court  as  a 
censor,  the  Minister  feU  from  his  high  office  with  a  ruin 
more  violent  and  destructive  than  could  ever  have  been  his 
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fate,  if  he  had  either  respected  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  flattered  the  vices  of  the  King. 

Mr.  Tra.11a.Tn  has  formed,  we  think,  a  most  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  and  administration  of  Clarendon.  But  he 
scarcely  makes  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  wear  and  tear 
which  honesty  almost  necessarily  sustains  in  the  friction  of 
political  life,  and  which,  in  times  so  rough  as  those  through 
which  Clarendon  passed,  must  be  very  considerable.  When 
these  are  fidrly  estimated,  we  think  that  his  integrity  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  muster.  A  high-minded  man  he  certainly  was 
not,  either  in  public  or  in  private  affiEiirs.  His  own  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  affiEur  of  his  daughter  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary passage  in  autobiography.  We  except  nothing  even 
in  the  confessions  of  Bousseau*  Several  writers  have  taken  a 
perverted  and  absurd  pride  in  representing  themselves  as  de- 
testable ;  but  no  other  ever  laboured  hard  to  make  himself 
despicable  and  ridiculous.  In  one  important  particular  Cla- 
rendon showed  as  little  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
as  he  had  shown  to  that  of  his  fimuly.  He  accepted  a 
subsidy  from  France  for  the  relief  of  Portugal.  But  this 
method  of  obtaining  money  was  afterwards  practised  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  for  objects  much  less  respectable, 
both  by  the  Court  and  by  the  Opposition. 

These  pecuniary  transactions  are  commonly  considered  na 
the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  history  of  those  times ;  and 
they  were  no  doubt  highly  reprehensible.  Yet,  in  justice  to 
the  Whigs  and  to  Charles  himself,  we  must  admit  that  they 
were  not  so  shameful  or  atrocious  as  at  the  present  day  they 
appear.  The  effect  of  violent  animosities  between  parties  has 
always  been  an  indifference  to  the  general  wel&re  and  honour 
of  the  State.  A  politician,  where  Mictions  run  high,  is 
interested  not  for  the  whole  people,  but  for  his  own  section  of 
it.  The  rest  are,  iu  his  view,  strangers,  enemies,  or  rather 
pirates.  The  strongest  aversion  which  he  can  feel  to  any 
foreign  power  is  the  ardour  of  friendship,  when  compared 
with  the  loathing  which  he  entertains  towards  those  domestic 
foes  with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  with  whom 
he  lives  in  a  constant  interchange  of  petty  injuries  and  insults, 
and  from  whom,  in  the  day  of  their  success,  he  has  to  expect 
severities  far  beyond  any  that  a  conqueror  from  a  distant 
country  would  inflict.  Thus,  in  Greece,  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  for  a  man  to  cleave  to  his  party  against  his  country. 
"So  aristocratical  citizen  of  Samos  or  Corcyra  would  have 
hesitated  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Lacedsemon.    The  multitude. 
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on  the  contrary,  looked  eveiywliere  to  Athens.  In  the  Italian 
states  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  from  the 
same  cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a  Pisan  or  a  Florentine  as 
a  GhibeUne  or  a  Gnelf.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  single  individual  who  would  have  scrupled  to  raise  his 
party  from  a  state  of  depression,  by  opening  the  gates  of  his 
native  city  to  a  French  or  an  Arragonese  force.  The  Befor- 
mation,  dividing  almost  every  European  country  into  two 
parts,  produced  similar  effects.  The  Catholic  was  too  strong 
for  the  Englishman,  the  Huguenot  for  the  Frenchman.  The 
Protestant  statesmen  of  Scotland  and  France  called  in  the  aid 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Papists  of  the  League  brought  a  8j^  inish 
army  into  the  very  heart  of  France.  The  commotions  to  which 
the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  were  followed  by  the  same 
consequences.  The  Republicans  in  every  part  of  Europe  were 
eager  to  see  the  armies  of  the  National  Convention  and  the 
Directory  appear  among  them,  and  exulted  in  defeats  which 
distressed  and  humbled  those  whom  they  considered  as  their 
worst  enemies,  their  own  rulers.  The  princes  and  nobles  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  did  their  utmost  to  bring  foreign 
invaders  to  Paris.  A  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
Apostolical  party  in  Spain  invoked,  too  successfully,  the  sup  • 
port  of  strangers. 

The  great  contest  which  raged  in  England  during  the 
seventeenth  century  extinguished,  not  indeed  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  but  in  tiliose  classes  which  were  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  almost  all  national  feelings.  Charles  the 
Second  and  many  of  his  courtiers  had  passed  a  large  part  of 
their  lives  in  banishment,  living  on  the  bounty  of  foreign 
treastffies,  soliciting  foreign  aid  to  re-establish  monarchy  in 
their  native  country.  The  Eing's  own  brother  had  fought  in 
Flanders,  under  the  banners  of  Spain,  against  the  English 
armies.  The  oppressed  Cavaliers  in  England  constantiy  looked 
to  the  Louvre  and  the  Escurial  for  deliverance  and  revenge. 
Clarendon  censures  the  continental  governments  with  great 
bitterness  for  not  interfering  in  our  internal  dissensions.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that,  amidst  the  furious  contests 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  violence  of  party  feeling 
should  produce  effects  which  would  probably  have  attended 
it  even  in  an  age  less  distinguished  by  laxity  of  principle 
and  indelicacy  of  sentiment.  It  was  not  till  a  natural 
death  had  terminated  the  paralytic  old  age  of  the  Jacobite 
party  that  the  evil  was  completely  at  an  end.  The  Whigs 
long  looked  to  Holland,  the  High  Tories  to  France.     The 
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former  conclnded  the  Barrier  Treaty;  the  latter  entreated 
the  Court  of  Yersailles  to  send  an  expedition  to  England. 
Many  men  who,  however  erroneons  their  political  notions 
might  be,  were  unqnestionably  honourable  in  piiyate  life,  ac- 
cepted money  without  scruple  from  the  foreign  powers  favour- 
able to  the  Pretender. 

I^ever  was  there  less  of  national  feeling  among  the  higher 
orders  than  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  That 
Prince,  on  the  one  side,  thought  it  better  to  be  the  depuly  of 
an  absolute  Idng  than  the  King  of  a  free  people.  Algernon 
Sydney,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly  have  aided  France 
in  all  her  ambitious  schemes,  and  have  seen  England  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  in  the  wild  hope  that  a  foreign 
despot  would  assist  him  to  establish  his  darling  republic.  The 
Eing  took  the  money  of  France  to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  with 
as  little  scruple  as  Frederic  of  Prussia  or  Alexander  of  Bussia 
accepted  our  subsidies  in  time  of  war.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  no  more  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  the 
presents  of  Louis,  than  a  gentleman  of  our  own  time  thinks 
himself  disgraced  by  the  liberality  of  powerfrd  and  wealthy 
members  of  his  party  who  pay  his  election  bill.  The  money 
which  the  TTing  received  from  France  had  been  largely  em- 
ployed to  corrupt  members  of  Parliament.  The  enemies  of 
the  court  might  think  it  fair,  or  even  absolutely  necessary,  to 
encounter  bribery  with  bribery.  Thus  they  took  the  French 
gratuities,  the  needy  among  them  for  their  own  use,  the  rich 
probably  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  party,  without  any 
scruple.  If  we  compare  their  conduct  not  witii  that  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  in  our  own  time,  but  with  that  of  persons  in 
those  foreign  countries  which  are  now  situated  as  England 
then  was,  we  shall  probably  see  reason  to  abate  something  of 
the  severity  of  censure  with  which  it  has  been  the  fiuahion  to 
visit  those  proceedings.  Yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
the  transaction  is  sufficiently  offensive.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Lord  Bussell  stands  free  from  any  imputation  of 
personal  participation  in  the  spoiL  An  age  so  miserably  poor 
in  all  the  moral  qualities  which  render  public  characters  re- 
spectable can  ill  spare  the  credit  which  it  derives  from  a  man, 
not  indeed  conspicuous  for  talents  or  knowledge,  but  honest 
even  in  his  errors,  respectable  in  every  relation  of  life,  ration- 
ally pious,  steadily  and  placidly  brave. 

The  great  improvement  which  took  place  in  our  breed  of 
public  men  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Eevolution. 
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Yet  that  memorable  event,  in  a  great  measnre,  tooK  its  cha- 
racter from  the  very  vices  which  it  was  the  means  of  reform- 
ing. It  was  assuredly  a  happy  revolution,  and  a  nsefdl 
revolution ;  but  it  was  not,  what  it  has  often  been  called,  a 
glorious  revolution.  William,  and  William  alone,  derived 
glory  from  it.  The  transaction  was,  in  almost  every  part, 
discreditable  to  England.  That  a  tyrant  who  had  violated 
the  frmdamental  laws  of  the  country,  who  had  attacked  the 
rights  of  its  greatest  corporations,  who  had  begun  to  persecute 
the  established  religion  of  the  state,  who  had  never  respected 
the  law  either  in  his  superstition  or  in  his  revenge,  could  not 
be  pulled  down  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  army,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  grateful  to  our  national  pride.  Yet  this 
is  the  least  degrading  part  of  the  story.  The  shameless  insin- 
cerity of  the  great  and  noble,  the  warm  assurances  of  general 
support  which  James  received,  down  to  the  moment  of  general 
desertion,  indicate  a  meanness  of  spirit  and  a  looseness  of 
morality  most  disgraceful  to  the  age.  That  the  enterprise 
succeeded,  at  least  that  it  succeeded  without  bloodshed  or 
commotion,  was  principally  owing  to  an  act  of  ungratefril 
perfidy,  such  as  no  soldier  had  ever  before  committed,  and  to 
those  monstrous  fictions  respecting  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  which  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to 
circulate.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  in  the 
conference  particularly,  we  see  that  littleness  of  mind  which  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  resolutions  on 
which  the  two  Houses  at  last  agreed  were  as  bad  as  any 
resolutions  for  so  excellent  a  purpose  could  be.  Their  feeble 
and  contradictory  language  was  evidently  intended  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  Tories,  who  were  ashamed  to  name  what 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  do.  Through  the  whole  transaction 
no  commanding  talents  were  displayed  by  any  Englishman; 
no  extraordinary  risks  were  run ;  no  sacrifices  were  made 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation,  except  the  sacrifice  which 
Churchill  made  of  honour,  and  Anne  of  natural  affection. 

It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate,  as  we  have  already  said, 
for  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Reformation  in  this 
country  was  effected  by  men  who  cared  little  about  religion. 
And,  in  the  same  manner,  it  was  fortunate  for  our  civil 
government  that  the  Bevolution  was  in  a  great  measure  ef- 
fected by  men  who  cared  little  about  their  political  principles. 
At  such  a  crisis  splendid  talents  and  strong  passions  might 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.    There  was  £ax  greater 

reason  to  fear  that  too  much  would  be  attempted,  and  that 
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yiolent  moYements  would  produce  on  equally  violent  reaction, 
than  that  too  little  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  change.  But 
narrowness  of  intellect  and  flexibility  of  principle,  though, 
they  may  be  serviceable,  can  never  be  respectable. 

IF  in  tiie  Revolution  itself  there  was  little  that  can  properly 
be  called  glorious,  there  was  still  less  in  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed. In  a  church  which  had  as  one  man  declared  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  unchristian,  only  four  hundred  persons 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  government  founded 
on  resistance.  In  the  preceding  generation,  both  the  Epis- 
copal and  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  rather  than  concede  points 
of  conscience  not  more  important,  had  resigned  their  livings 
by  thousands. 

The  churchmen,  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  justified 
their  conduct  by  all  those  profligate  sophisms  which  are 
called  Jesuitical,  and  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  peculiar  sins  of  Popery,  but  which  in  &ct  are  everywhere 
the  anodynes  employed  by  minds  rather  subtie  than  strong, 
to  quiet  those  internal  twinges  which  they  cannot  but  feel 
and  which  they  will  not  obey.  As  the  oath  taken  by  the 
clergy  was  in  the  teeth  of  their  principles,  so  was  their  con- 
duct in  the  teeth  of  their  oath.  Their  constant  machinations 
against  the  Government  to  which  they  had  sworn  fidelity 
brought  a  reproach  on  their  order  and  on  Christianity  itself. 
A  distinguished  prelate  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  infidelity  at  that  time  was  principally  produced  by 
the  disgust  which  the  faithless  conduct  of  his  brethren  ex- 
cited in  men  not  sufficientiy  candid  or  judicious  to  discern  the 
beauties  of  the  system  amidst  the  vices  of  its  ministers. 

But  the  reproach  was  not  confined  to  the  Church.  In  every 
political  party,  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  duplicity  and  perfidy 
abounded.  The  very  men  whom  William  loaded  with  benefit 
and  in  whom  he  reposed  most  confidence,  with  his  seals  of 
office  in  their  hands,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  family.  Orford,  Leeds,  and  Shrewsbury  were  guUty  of 
this  odious  treachery.  Even  Devonshire  is  not  altogetiier  free 
from  suspicion.  It  may  weU  be  conceived  that,  at  such  a 
time,  such  a  nature  as  tiiat  of  Marlborough  would  riot  in  the 
very  luxury  of  baseness.  His  former  treason,  thoroughly 
furnished  with  all  that  makes  infamy  exquisite,  placed  him 
under  the  disadvantage  which  attends  every  artist  from  the 
time  that  he  produces  a  masterpiece.  Yet  his  second  great 
stroke  may  excite  wonder,  even  in  those  who  appreciate  all 
Uie  merit  of  the  first.     Lest  his  admirers  should  be  able  to  say 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  he  had  betrayed  his  "King 
from  any  other  than  selfish  motives^  he  proceeded  to  betray 
his  country.  He  sent  intelligence  to  the  French  court  of 
a  secret  expedition  intended  to  attack  Brest.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  expedition  fiiiled,  and  that  eight  hundred 
British  soldiers  lost  their  Uves  from  tiie  abandoned  yillany  of 
a  British  general.  Yet  this  man  has  been  canonized  by  so 
many  eminent  writers  that  to  speak  of  him  as  he  deserves 
may  seem  scarcely  decent. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Third,  as  Mr.  Hallam  happily 
says,  was  the  Nadir  of  the  national  prosperity.  It  was  also 
the  Nadir  of  the  national  character.  It  was  the  time  when 
the  rank  harvest  of  vices  sown  during  thirty  years  of  licen* 
tiousness  and  confusion  was  gathered  in ;  but  it  was  also  the 
seed-time  of  great  virtues. 

The  press  was  emancipated  from  the  censorship  soon  after 
the  Bevolution ;  and  the  Government  immediately  fell  under 
the  censorship  of  the  press.  Statesmen  had  a  scrutiny  to 
endure  which  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  severe. 
The  extreme  violence  of  opinions  abated.  The  Whigs  learned 
moderation  in  office;  the  Tories  learned  the  principles  of 
liberty  in  opposition.  The  parties  almost  constantly  approxi- 
mated, often  met,  sometimes  crossed  each  other.  There  were 
occasional  bursts  of  violence ;  but,  from  the  time  of  the  Be* 
volution,  those  bursts  were  constantly  becoming  less  and  less 
terrible.  The  severiiy  with  which  the  Tories,  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  treated  some  of  those  who  had  directed 
public  affiedrs  during  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  the 
retaliatory  measures  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  cannot  be  justified;  but  they  were  by  no 
means  in  the  style  of  the  infririated  parties,  wbose  alternate 
murders  had  disgraced  our  history  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  At  the  fall  of  Walpole  far 
greater  moderation  was  displayed.  And  from  that  time  it  has 
been  the  practice,  a  practice  not  strictly  according  to  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution,  but  still  most  salutary,  to  consider 
the  loss  of  office,  and  the  public  disapprobation,  as  punish- 
ments sufficient  for  errors  in  the  administration  not  imputable 
to  personal  corruption.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has  contributed 
more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men. 
Ambition  is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  inflame  the  passions,  without  adding  property, 
life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake.  Wbere  the  play  runs  so  des- 
perately high  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  honour  is  9't  an 
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end.  statesmen,  instead  of  being  as  they  should  be,  at  once 
mild  and  steady,  are  at  once  ferocious  and  inconsistent.  The 
axe  is  for  ever  before  their  eyes.  A  popular  outcry  sometimes 
unnerves  them,  and  sometimes  makes  them  desperate;  it 
drives  them  to  unworthy  compliances,  or  to  measures  of  yen*- 
geance  as  cruel  as  those  which  they  have  reason  to  expect.  A 
Minister  in  our  times  need  not  fear  either  to  be  firm  or  to  be 
mercifcil.  Our  old  policy  in  this  respect  was  as  absurd  as  that 
of  the  king  in  the  Eastern  tale  who  proclaimed  that  any  phy- 
sician who  pleased  might  come  to  court  and  prescribe  for  hia 
diseases,  but  that  if  the  remedies  failed  the  adventurer  should 
lose  his  head.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  many  able  men 
would  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure  on  such  conditions ;  how 
much  the  sense  of  extreme  danger  would  confuse  the  percep- 
tions, and  cloud  the  intellect,  of  the  practitioner,  at  the  very 
crisis  which  most  called  for  self-possession,  and  how  strong 
his  temptation  would  be,  if  he  found  that  he  had  committed 
a  blunder,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  it  by  poisoning  his 
patient. 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible,  since  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  to  punish  any  Minister  for  the  general  course  of  his  policy, 
with  the  slightest  semblance  of  justice ;  for  since  that  time  no 
Minister  has  been  able  to  pursue  any  general  course  of  policy 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Parliament.  The  most  impor- 
tant effects  of  that  great  change  were,  as  Mr.  Ha.l1a.Tn  has  most 
truly  said  and  most  ably  shown,  those  which  it  indirectly  pro- 
duced. Thenceforward  it  became  the  interest  of  the  executive 
government  to  protect  those  very  doctrines  which  an  execu- 
tive government  is  in  general  inclined  to  persecute.  The 
sovereign,  the  ministers,  the  courtiers,  at  last  even  the  uni- 
versities and  the  clergy,  were  changed  into  advocates  of  the 
right  of  resistance.  In  the  theory  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Tories,  in  the  common  interest  of  all  public  men, 
the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country  found  perfect 
security.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  particular, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Since  supplies  have  been 
granted  for  short  terms  and  appropriated  to  particular  services, 
the  approbation  of  that  House  has  been  as  necessary  in  prac- 
tice to  the  executive  administration  as  it  has  always  been  in 
theory  to  taxes  and  to  laws. 

Mr.  Ha.l1a.m  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  as  the  period  at  which  what  is  called  modem 
history,  in  contradistinction  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
is  generally  supposed  to  commence.    He  has  stopped  at  the 
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accession  of  George  the  Third,  '^  from  nnwilliQgness,"  as  he 
says,  ^^  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modem  politicSy  especially 
those  comiected  with  personal  character.^'  These  two  eras, 
we  think,  deserved  the  distinction  on  other  gronnds.  Our 
remote  posterity,  when  looking  back  on  our  history  in  that 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  remote  posterity  alone  can, 
without  much  danger  of  error,  look  back  on  it,  will  probably 
observe  those  points  with  peculiar  interest.  They  are,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  an  entire  and  sepa- 
rate chapter  in  our  annals.  The  period  which  lies  between 
them  is  a  perfect  cycle,  a  great  year  of  the  public  mind. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  all  the  political  differ- 
ences which  had  agitated  England  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest seemed  to  be  set  at  rest.  The  long  and  fierce  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Barons  had  terminated.  The 
grievances  which  had  produced  the  rebellions  of  Tyler  and 
Cade  had  disappeared.  Yillanage  was  scarcely  known.  The 
two  royal  houses,  whose  conflicting  claims  had  long  convulsed 
the  kingdom,  were  at  length  united.  The  claimants  whose 
pretensions,  just  or  unjust,  had  disturbed  the  new  settlement, 
were  overthrown.  In  religion  there  was  no  open  dissent,  and 
probably  very  little  secret  heresy.  The  old  subjects  of  con- 
tention, in  short,  had  vanished ;  those  which  were  to  succeed 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

Soon,  however,  new  principles  were  announced :  principles 
which  were  destined  to  keep  England  during  two  centuries 
and  a  half  in  a  state  of  commotion*  The  Seformation  di- 
vided the  people  into  two  great  parties.  The  Protestants 
were  victorious.  They  again  subdivided  themselves.  Political 
factions  were  engrafted  on  theological  sects.  The  mutual 
animosities  of  the  two  parties  gradually  emerged  into  the 
light  of  public  life.  First  came  conflicts  in  Parliament ;  then 
civil  war ;  then  revolutions  upon  revolutions,  each  attended  by 
its  appurtenance  of  proscriptions,  andpersecutionsi  and  tests ; 
each  followed  by  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors ; 
each  exciting  a  deadly  and  festering  hatred  in  the  conquered. 
During  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  things  were  evidently 
tending  to  repose.  At  the  close  of  that  reign,  the  nation  had 
completed  the  great  revolution  which  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  again  at  rest.  The 
fury  of  sects  had  died  away.  The  Catholics  themselves  prac- 
tically enjoyed  toleration ;  and  more  than  toleration  they  did 
not  yet  venture  even  to  desire.  Jacobitism  was  a  mere  name. 
Nobody  was  left  to  fight  for  that  wretched  cause,  and  very. 
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few  to  drink  for  it.  The  Constitation,  purchased  so  dearly, 
was  on  every  side  extolled  and  worshipped*  Even  those  dis- 
tinctions of  party  which  mnst  ahnost  always  be  fotind  in  a 
free  state  conld  scarcely  be  traced.  The  two  great  bodies 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  had  been  gradually 
tending  to  approximation,  were  now  united  in  emulous  sup- 
port of  that  splendid  Administration  which  smote  to  the  dust 
both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  great  battle 
for  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  had  been  fought  and 
won.  The  wounds  had  been  healed.  The  victors  and  the 
vanquished  were  rejoicing  together.  Every  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  writers  of  the  last  generation 
will  recollect  the  terms  in  which  they  generally  speak'  of 
that  time.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  a  golden  age  of  union  and 
glory,  a  short  interval  of  rest,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
centuries  of  agitation,  and  which  centuries  of  agitation  were 
destined  to  follow. 

How  soon  faction  again  began  to  ferment  is  well  known. 
In  the  Letters  of  Junius,  in  Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause 
of  the  Discontents,  and  in  many  other  writings  of  less  merits 
the  violent  dissensions  which  speedily  convulsed  the  country 
are  imputed  to  the  system  of  favouritism  which  George  the 
Third  introduced,  to  the  influence  of  Bute,  or  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  those  who  called  themselves  the  King's  Mends. 
With  all  deference  to  the  eminent  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  they  lived  too  near  the 
events  of  which  they  treated  to  judge  correctly.  The  schism 
which  was  then  appearing  in  the  nation,  and  which  has  been 
from  that  time  almost  constantly  widening,  had  little  in 
common  with  those  schisms  which  had  divided  it  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  The  symptoms  of 
popular  feeling,  indeed,  will  always  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  same ;  but  the  principle  which  excited  that  feeling  was 
here  new.  The  support  which  was  given  to  Wilkes,  the 
clamour  for  reform  during  the  American  war,  the  disaffected 
conduct  of  large  classes  of  people  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  no  more  resembled  the  opposition  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  government  of  Charles  the  Second,  than 
that  opposition  resembled  the  contest  between  the  Boses. 

In  the  political  as  in  the  natural  body,  a  sensation  is  often 
referred  to  a  part  widely  different  from  that  in  which  it  really 
resides.  A  man  whose  leg  is  cut  off  fancies  that  he  feels  a  pain 
in  his  toe.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  people,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  late  reign,  sincerely  attributed  their  discon- 
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tent  to  grievaiiceswUch  had  been  effectnallj  lopped  off.  Thej 
imagined  that  the  prerogative  was  too  strong  for  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  principles  of  the  Bevolntion  were  abandoned, 
that  the  system  of  the  Stnarts  was  restored.  Every  impartial 
man  must  now  acknowledge  that  these  charges  were  ground- 
less. The  conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Middlesex  election  would  have  been  contemplated  with  de- 
light by  the  first  generation  of  Whigs.  They  would  have 
thought  it  a  splendid  triumph  of  the  cause  of  liberty  that 
the  King  and  the  Lords  should  resign  to  the  lower  House  a 
portion  of  the  legislative  power,  and  allow  it  to  incapacitate 
without  their  consent.  This,  indeed,  Mr.  Burke  clearly  per- 
ceived. "  When  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  he,  "  in  an 
endeavour  to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commons  at 
large,  have  pursued  strong  measures,  if  it  were  not  just,  it 
was  at  least  natural,  that  the  constituents  should  connive  at 
all  their  proceedings ;  because  we  ourselves  were  ultimately 
to  profit.  But  when  this  submission  is  urged  to  us  in  a 
contest  between  the  representatives  and  ourselves,  and  where 
nothing  can  be  put  into  their  scale  which  is  not  taken  &om 
ours,  they  fency  us  to  be  children  when  they  tell  us  that  they 
are  our  representatives,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
aU  the  stripes  they  give  us  are  for  our  good."  These  sen- 
tences contain,  in  fact,  the  whole  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
The  conflict  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  maintained  by 
the  Parliament  against  the  Crown.  The  conflict  which 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
still  remains  undecided,  and  in  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  probably  be  called  to  act  or  to  suffer,  is 
between  a  large  portion  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  united  on  the  other. 

The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  those  privileges 
which,  in  1642,  all  London  rose  in  arms  to  defend,  which  the 
people  considered  as  synonymous  with  their  own  liberties, 
and  in  comparison  of  which  they  took  no  account  of  the  most 
precious  and  sacred  principles  of  English  jurisprudence,  have 
now  become  nearly  as  odious  as  the  rigours  of  martial  law. 
That  power  of  committing  which  the  people  anciently  loved 
to  see  the  House  of  Commons  exercise,  is  now,  at  least  when 
employed  against  libellers,  the  most  unpopular  power  in  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Commons  were  to  suffer  the  Lords  to 
amend  money-bills,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  people  would 
care  one  straw  about  the  matter.     If  they  were  to  suffer  the 
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Lords  even  to  originate  money-bills,  we  doubt  whether  such 
a  surrender  of  their  constitutional  rights  would  excite  half 
so  much  dissatisfaction  as  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  a 
single  important  discussion.  The  gallery  in  which  the  re* 
porters  sit  ha3  become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  The 
publication  of  the  debates,  a  practice  which  seemed  to  the 
most  liberal  statesmen  of  the  old  school  tuil  of  danger  to  the 
great  safeguards  of  public  liberty,  is  now  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  a  safeguard  tantamount,  and  more  than  tanta- 
mount, to  all  the  rest  together. 

Burke,  in  a  speech  on  parliamentary  reform  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  was  delivered  long  before  the 
French  Bevolution,  has  described,  in  striking  language,  the 
change  in  public  feeling  of  which  we  speak.  ^'  It  suggests 
melancholy  reflections,**  says  he,  **in  consequence  of  the 
strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that  we  are  now  no  longer 
quarrelling  about  the  character,  or  about  the  conduct  of  men, 
or  the  tenor  of  measures ;  but  we  are  grown  out  of  humour 
with  the  English  Constitution  itself;  this  is  become  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen.  This  constitution  in 
former  days  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the  world ;  it  was  the  pat* 
tern  for  politicians ;  the  theme  of  the  eloquent ;  the  medi- 
tation of  the  philosopher  in  every  part  of  tiie  world.  As  to 
Englishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  consolation.  By  it  they 
lived,  and  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die.  Its  defects,  if  it  had 
any,  were  partiy  covered  by  partiality,  and  parUy  borne  by 
prudence.  Now  all  its  excellencies  are  forgot,  its  jfiEiults  are 
forcibly  dragged  into  day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of 
misrepresentation.  It  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  and 
every  device  and  invention  of  ingenuity  or  idleness  is  set  up 
in  opposition,  or  in  preference  to  it.'*  We  neither  adopt  nor 
condemn  the  language  of  reprobation  which  the  great  orator 
here  employs.  We  call  him  only  as  a  witness  to  the  fiict. 
That  the  revolution  of  public  feeling  which  he  described  was 
then  in  progress  is  indisputable ;  and  it  is  equally  indisput- 
able, we  think,  that  it  is  in  progress  stUL 

To  investigate  and  classify  the  causes  of  so  great  a  change 
would  require  tax  more  thought,  and  far  more  space,  than  we 
at  present  have  to  bestow.  But  some  of  them  are  obvious. 
During  the  contest  which  the  Parliament  carried  on  against 
the  Stuarts,  it  had  only  to  check  and  complain.  It  has  since 
had  to  govern.  As  an  attacking  body,  it  could  select  its 
points  of  attack,  and  it  naturally  chose  those  on  which  it 
was  likely  to  receive  public  support.    As  a  ruling  body,  it 
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Las  neither  the  same  liberty  of  choice,  nor  the  same  motives 
to  gratify  the  people.  With  the  power  of  an  executive  go- 
vernment, it  has  drawn  to  itself  some  of  the  vices,  and  all 
the  nnpopnlaritj  of  an  executive  government.  On  the  House 
of  Commons  above  all,  possessed  as  it  is  of  the  public  purse, 
and  consequentlj  of  the  public  sword,  the  nation  throws  all 
the  blame  of  an  ill  conducted  war,  of  a  blundering  negotiation, 
of  a  disgraceful  treaty,  of  an  embarrassing  commercial  crisis. 
The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  misconduct  of  a 
judge  at  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  any  tl^g,  in  short,  which  in 
any  part  of  the  administration  any  person  feels  as  a  grievance, 
is  attributed  to  the  tyranny,  or  at  least  to  the  negligence  of 
that  all-powerfiil  body.  IVivate  individuals  pester  it  with 
their  wrongs  and  claims.  A  merchant  appeals  to  it  from 
the  Courts  of  Bio  Janeiro  or  St.  Fetersburgh.  A  historical 
painter  complains  to  it  that  his  department  of  art  finds  no 
encouragement.  Anciently  the  Parliament  resembled  a  mem- 
ber of  opposition,  from  whom  no  places  are  expected,  who  is 
not  expected  to  confer  favours  and  propose  measures,  but 
merely  to  watch  and  censure,  and  who  may,  therefore,  unless 
he  is  grossly  injudicious,  be  popular  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community.  The  Parliament  now  resembles  the  same 
person  put  into  office,  surrounded  by  petitioners  whom  twenty 
times  his  patronage  would  not  satisfy,  stunned  with  com- 
plaints, buried  in  memorials,  compelled  by  the  duties  of  his 
station  to  bring  forward  measures  similar  to  those  which  he 
was  formerly  accustomed  to  observe  and  to  check,  and  per- 
petually encountered  by  objections  similar  to  those  which  it 
was  formerly  his  business  to  raise. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  not  constituted  on  democratical  principles, 
cannot  be  popular  long  after  it  ceases  to  be  weak.  Its  zeal 
for  what  the  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive  to  be  their 
interest,  its  sympathy  with  their  mutable  and  violent  passions, 
are  merely  the  effects  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  As  long  as  it  depends  for  existence  on  the  public 
favour,  it  will  employ  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  conciliate 
that  favour.  While  this  is  the  case,  defects  in  its  constitu- 
tion are  of  little  consequence.  But,  as  the  close  union  of 
such  a  body  with  the  nation  is  the  effect  of  an  identity  of 
interest  not  essential  but  accidental,  it  is  in  some  measure 
dissolved  from  the  time  at  which  the  danger  which  produced 
it  ceases  to  exist. 

Hence,  before  the  Revolution,  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
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tary  reform  was  of  very  little  importance.  The  friends  of 
liberty  had  no  very  ardent  wish  for  reform.  The  strongest 
Tories  saw  no  objections  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  Claren- 
don loudly  applauds  the  changes  which  Cromwell  introduced, 
changes  far  sponger  than  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day  would 
in  general  approve.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  the  reform  effected  by  Cromwell  made  any  great  dif- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament.  Indeed  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  been  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  or  if  all  the  seats 
had  been  put  up  to  sale,  as  in  the  French  Parliaments,  it 
would,  we  suspect,  have  acted  very  much  as  it  did.  We 
know  how  strongly  the  Parliament  of  Paris  exerted  itself  in 
favour  of  the  people  on  many  important  occasions ;  and  the 
reason  is  evident.  Though  it  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people,  its  whole  consequence  depended  on  the  support  of 
the  people. 

From  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  the  House  of  CommonB 
has  been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  great  council 
of  state,  containing  many  members  chosen  freely  by  the 
people,  and  many  others  anxious  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the 
people;  but,  on  the  whole,  aristocratical  in  its  temper  and 
interest.  It  is  very  jEelt  from  being  an  illiberal  and  stupid 
oligarchy ;  but  it  is  equally  far  from  being  an  express  image 
of  the  general  feeling.  It  is  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  influenced  powerftdly,  but  slowly  and  circuitously. 
Instead  of  outrunning  the  public  mind,  as  before  the  Bevo- 
lution  it  frequently  did,  it  now  follows  with  slow  steps  and  at 
a  wide  distance.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  unpopular ;  and 
the  more  so  because  the  good  which  it  produces  is  much  less 
evident  to  common  perception  than  the  evil  which  it  inflicts. 
It  bears  the  blame  of  all  the  mischief  which  is  done,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  by  its  authority  or  by  its  connivance.  It 
does  not  get  the  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  of  having  pre- 
vented those  innumerable  abuses  which  do  not  exist  solely 
because  the  House  of  Commons  exists. 

A  large  part  of  the  nation  is  certainly  desirous  of  a  reform 
in  the  representative  system.  How  large  that  part  may  be, 
and  how  strong  its  desires  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  dif- 
ficolt  to  say.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour  on  the 
subject  is  loud  and  vehement.  But  it  seems  to  us  that,  dur- 
ing the  remissions,  the  feeling  gathers  strength,  and  that 
every  successive  burst  is  more  violent  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.    The  public  attention  may  be  for  a  time  diverted  to 
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the  Catholic  claims  or  the  Mercantile  code ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation,  all  other  qnestions  will  merge  in  that 
which  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  them  all. 

Already  we  seem  to  onrselves  to  perceive  the  signs  of  nn- 
qoiet  times,  the  vagae  presentiment  of  something  great  and 
strange  which  pervades  the  community,  the  restless  and 
turbid  hopes  of  those  who  have  everything  to  gain,  the  dimly 
hinted  forebodings  of  those  who  have  every  thing  to  lose. 
Many  indications  might  be  mentioned,  in  themselves  indeed 
as  insignificant  as  straws ;  but  even  the  direction  of  a  straw, 
to  borrow  the  illustration  of  Bacon,  will  show  from  what 
quarter  the  storm  is  setting  in. 

A  great  statesman  might,  by  judicious  and  timely  refor- 
mations, by  reconciling  the  two  great  branches  of  the  natural 
aristocracy,  the  capitalists  and  the  landowners,  and  by  so 
widening  the  base  of  the  government  as  to  interest  in  its 
defence  the  whole  of  the  middle  class,  that  brave,  honest,  and 
sound-hearted  class,  which  is  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  security  of  property,  as  it  is  hostile  to  cor- 
ruption and  oppression,  succeed  in  averting  a  struggle  to 
which  no  rational  Mend  of  liberty  or  of  law  can  look  forward 
without  great  apprehensions.  There  are  those  who  will  be 
contented  with  nothing  but  demolition ;  and  there  are  those 
who  shrink  from  all  repair.  There  are  innovators  who  long 
for  a  President  and  a  National  Convention ;  and  there  are 
bigots  who,  while  cities  larger  and  richer  than  the  capitals  of 
many  great  kingdoms  are  calling  out  for  representatives  to 
watdi  over  their  interests,  select  some  hackneyed  jobber  in 
boroughs,  some  peer  of  the  narrowest  and  smallest  mind,  as 
the  fittest  depositary  of  a  forfeited  fi^nchise.  Between  these 
extremes  there  Ues  a  more  excellent  way.  Time  is  bringing 
round  another  crisis  analogous  to  that  which  occurred  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  stand  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
in  which  our  ancestors  stood  under  the  reign  of  James  the 
Tirst.  It  will  soon  again  be  necessary  to  reform  that  we  may 
preserve,  to  save  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  alterations  in  the  subordinate  parts.  It  will  then  be 
possible,  as  it  was  possible  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  protect 
vested  rights,  to  secure  every  useful  institution,  every  insti- 
tution endeared  by  antiquity  and  noble  associations,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  introduce  into  the  system  improvements 
harmonizing  with  the  original  plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  two  hundred  years  have  made  us  wiser. 
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We  know  of  no  great  revolution  which  might  not  have 
been  prevented  hj  compromise  earlj  and  gracionslj  made. 
Firmness  is  a  great  virtue  in  public  affairs ;  but  it  has  its 
proper  sphere.  Conspiracies  and  insurrections  in  which 
small  minorities  are  engaged,  the  outbreakings  of  popular 
violence  unconnected  with  any  extensive  project  or  any  durable 
principle,  are  best  repressed  bj  vigour  and  decision.  To 
shrink  from  them  is  to  make  them  formidable.  But  no  wise 
ruler  will  confound  the  pervading  taint  with  the  slight  local 
irritation.  No  wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply  seated  discon- 
tents of  a  great  party,  as  he  treats  the  fnry  of  a  mob  which 
destroys  mills  and  power-looms.  The  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  fatal  even  to  governments  strong  in  the  power 
of  the  sword.  The  present  time  is  indeed  a  time  of  peace  and 
order.  But  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  fools  are  most  thought- 
less and  wise  men  most  thoughtfuL  That  the  discontents 
which  have  agitated  the  country  during  the  late  and  the 
present  reign,  and  which,  though  not  always  noisy,  are  never 
wholly  dormant,  will  again  break  forth  with  aggravated 
symptoms,  is  almost  as  certain  as  that  the  tides  and  seasons 
will  follow  their  appointed  course.  But  in  all  movements  of 
the  human  mind  which  tend  to  great  revolutions  there  is  a 
crisis,  at  which  moderate  concession  may  amend,  conciliate, 
and  preserve.  Happy  will  it  be  for  England  if,  at  that 
crisis,  her  interests  be  confided  to  men  for  whom  history  has 
not  recorded  the  long  series  of  human  crimes  and  follies 
in  vain. 
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MILL  ON  GOVEENMENT.    (Maboh  1829.) 

Essay 8  on  Oovenvment,  Jv/rieprudence,  the  Lhberby  of  the  Press,  Prisons 
a/nd  Prison  Discipline,  Colonies,  the  La/w  of  Nations,  and  EducaMon, 
By  James  Mill,  Esq.  anthor  of  the  History  of  British  India.  "Re^ 
printed  hj  permission  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Encjclopesdia 
Britannica.     (Not  for  sale.)     London,  1828. 

Of  those  philosophers  wlio  call  themselyes  TJti1ifa.ria.nfl,  and  ^^ 
whom  others  generally  call  Benihajnites,  Mr.  Mill  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  illosirions  founder  of  the  sect,  by  £ax  the  most 
distingaiahed.  The  little  work  now  before  ns  contains  a 
summary  of  the  opinions  held  by  this  gentleman  and  ids 
brethren  on  seyeral  subjects  most  important  to  society.  All 
the  seven  essays  of  which  it  consists  abonnd  in  curious 
matter.  But  at  present  we  intend  to  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  Treatise  on  Qoyemment,  which  stands  first  in  the 
volume.  On  some  future  occasion,  we  may  perhaps  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  rest. 

It  must  be  owned  that  to  do  justice  to  any  composition  of 
Mr.  Mill  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  a  very  easy 
task.  They  do  not,  indeed,  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with 
Mr.  Bentham ;  but  the  terms  in  which  they  extol  the  disciple, 
though  feeble  when  compared  with  the  hyperboles  of  adora- 
tion employed  by  them  in  speaking  of  the  master,  are  as  strong 
as  any  sober  man  would  allow  himself  to  use  concerning 
Locke  or  Bacon.  The  essay  before  us  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  to  which  Mr.  Mill  owes  his  fame. 
By  the  members  of  his  sect,  it  is  considered  as  perfect  and 
unanswerable.  Every  part  of  it  is  an  article  of  their  fidth ; 
and  the  damnatory  clauses,  in  which  their  creed  abounds  far 
beyond  any  theological  symbol  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
are  strong  and  full  against  all  who  reject  any  portion  of  what 
is  so  irrefragably  established.  No  man,  they  maintain,  who 
has  understanding  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  first 
proposition  of  Euclid,  can  read  this  master-piece  of  demon- 
stration and  honestly  declare  that  he  remains  unconvinced. 
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y  We  have  formed  a  very  different  opinion  Of  this  work.  We 
think  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Mill  rests  altogether  on  false 
principles,  and  that  even  on  those  islSsi^  principles  he  does  not 
reason  logically.  Nerertheless,  we  do  not  think  it  strange 
that  his  specnlations  should  have  filled  the  Utilitarians  with 
admiration.  We  have  been  for  some  time  past  inclined  to 
snspect  that  these  people,  whom  some  regard  as  the  lights  of 
the  world  and  others  as  incarnate  demons,  are  in  general 
ordinary  men,  with  narrow  nnderstandings  and  little  infor- 
mation. The  contempt  which  they  express  for  elegant 
literature  is  evidently  the  contempt  of  ignorance.  We  ap- 
prehend that  many  of  them  are  persons  who,  having  read 
little  or  nothing,  are  delighted  to  be  rescued  from  the  sense 
of  their  own  inferiority  by  some  teacher  who  assures  them 
that  the  studies  which  they  have  neglected  are  of  no  value, 
puts  five  or  six  phrases  into  their  mouths,  lends  them  an  odd 
number  of  the  Westminster  Beview,  and  in  a  month  transforms 
them  into  philosophers.  Mingled  with  these  smatterers, 
whose  attainments  just  suj£ce  to  elevate  them  frt>m  the  in- 
significance of  dunces  to  the  dignity  of  bores,  and  to  spread 
dismay  among  their  pious  aunts  and  grandmotibers,  there  are, 
we  well  know,  many  well-meaning  men  who  have  really  read 
and  thought  much ;  but  whose  reading  and  meditation  have 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  class  of  subjects ;  and 
who,  consequently,  though  they  possess  much  valuable  know- 
ledge respecting  those  subjects,  are  by  no  means  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  a  great  system  as  if  they  had  taken  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  literature  and  society. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  or  instructive  than  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  people  who  think  themselves  wiser  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  fall  into  snares  which  the  simple  good 
sense  of  their  neighbours  detects  and  avoids.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  tenets  of  the  Utilitarians  that  sentiment  and  elo- 

/  quence  serve  only  to  impede  the  pursuit  of  truth.  They 
therefore  affect  a  quakerly  plainness,  or  rather  a  cynical 
negligence  and  impurity,  of  style.  The  strongest  arguments, 
when  clothed  in  brilliant  language,  seem  to  them  so  much 
wordy  nonsense.  In  the  meantime  they  surrender  their  i;m- 
derstandings,  with  a  facility  found  in  no  other  party,  to  the 
meanest  and  most  abject  sophisms,  provided  those  sophisms 
come  before  them  disguised  with  the  externals  of  demonstra- 
tion. They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  logic  has  its  illusions 
as  well  as  rhetoric, — ^that  a  fidlacy  may  lurk  in  a  syllogism  aa 
well  as  in  a  metaphor. 
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Mr.  Mill  is  exactlj  the  writer  to  please  people  of  this  de- 
scription. His  argtunents  are  stated  with  the  utmost  affec- 
tation of  precision ;  his  divisions  are  awAiUy  formal ;  and  his 
style  is  generally  as  dry  as  that  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
Whether  this  be  a  merit,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt. 
Thus  much  is  certain :  that  the  ages  in  which  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  were  least  understood  were  those  in 
which  the  ceremoidal  of  logic  was  most  strictly  observed, 
and  that  the  time  from  which  we  date  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  experimental  sciences  was  also  the  time  at  which  a  less 
exact  and  formal  way  of  writing  came  into  use. 

The  style  which  the  Utilitarians  admire  suits  only  those 
subjects  on  which  it  is  possible  to  reason  ci  priori.  It  grew 
up  with  the  TerbaJ  sophistry  which  floimshed  during  the  daxk 
ages.  With  that  sophistry  it  fell  before  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy in  the  day  of  the  great  deliverance  of  the  human  mind. 
The  inductive  method  not  only  endured  but  required  greater 
freedom  of  diction.  It  was  impossible  to  reason  from  phe- 
nomena  np  to  principles,  to  maik  sUght  shades  of  difference 
in  quality,  or  to  estimate  the  comparative  effect  of  two  op- 
posite considerations  between  which  there  was  no  common 
measure,  by  means  of  the  naked  and  meagre  jargon  of  the 
schoolmen.  Of  those  schoolmen  Mr.  Mill  has  inherited  both 
the  spirit  and  the  style.  He  is  an  Aristotelian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  bom  out  of  due  season.  We  have  here  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  Government,  from  which,  but  for  two  or  three 
passing  allusions,  it  would  not  appear  that  the  author  was 
aware  that  any  governments  actually  existed  among  men. 
Certain  propensities  of  human  nature  are  assumed ;  and  from 
these  premises  the  whole  science  of  politics  is  synthetically 
deduced !  We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  reading  a  book  written  before  the  time  of  Bacon  and 
Galileo, — a  book  written  in  those  days  in  which  physicians 
reasoned  from  the  nature  of  heat  to  the  treatment  of  fever, 
and  astronomers  proved  syUogistically  that  the  planets  could 
have  no  independent  motion, — ^because  the  heavens  were  in- 
corruptible, and  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum  ! 

The  reason,  too,  which  Mr.  MiU  has  assigned  for  taking 
this  course  strikes  us  as  most  extraordinary. 

"  Experience,"  says  he,  "  if  we  look  only  at  the  outside  of 
the  facts,  appears  to  be  ddvided  on  this  subject.  Absolute 
monarchy,  under  Neros  and  Caligulas,  under  such  men  as  the 
Emperors  of  Morocco  and  Sultans  of  Turkey,  is  the  scourge  of 
human  nature.     On  the  other  side,  the  people  of  Denmark, 
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tired  out  with  the  oppression  of  an  aristocracy,  resolved  that 
their  king  should  be  absolute  ;  and,  under  their  absolute 
monarch,  are  as  well  governed  as  any  people  in  Enrope." 

This  Mr.  Mill  actoally  gives  as  a  reason  for  pursuing  the 
d>  priori  method.  Bat,  in  onr  judgment,  the  very  circumstances 
which  he  mentions  irresistibly  prove  that  the  a  priori  method 
is  altogether  unfit  for  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  by  induction.  Experience 
can  never  be  divided,  or  even  appear  to  be  divided,  except  with 
reference  to  some  hypothesis.  When  we  say  that  one  fiict  is 
inconsistent  with  another  fact,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  which  we  have  founded  on  that  other 
&ct.  But,  if  tlxe  fiict  be  certain,  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
is  that  our  theory  is  false ;  and,  in  order  to  correct  it,  we 
must  reason  back  from  an  enlarged  collection  of  fitcts  to 
principles. 

Now  here  we  have  two  governments  which,  by  Mr.  Mill's 
own  account,  come  under  the  same  head  in  his  theoretical  classi- 
fication. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  by  reasoning  on  that 
theoretical  classification,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  two  forms  of  government  must  produce  the 
same  effects.  But  Mr.  Mill  himself  tells  us  that  they  do  not 
produce  the  same  effects.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  only  way 
to  get  at  truth  is  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  that  chain  of 
proof  A  priori  firom  which  it  appears  that  they  must  produce 
the  same  effects  I  To  believe  at  once  in  a  theory  and  in  a  &ct 
which  contradicts  it  is  an  exercise  of  faith  sufficiently  hard : 
but  to  believe  in  a  theory  beccuuse  a  fact  contradicts  it  is  what 
neither  philosopher  nor  pope  ever  before  required.  This,  how- 
ever, is  what  Mr.  Mill  demands  of  us.  He  seems  to  think  that, 
if  all  despots,  without  exception,  governed  ill,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  prove,  by  a  synthetical  argument,  what  would 
then  be  sufficiently  dear  from  experience.  But,  as  some  des- 
pots will  be  so  perverse  as  to  govern  well,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  their  governing  well 
by  that  synthetical  argument  which  would  have  been  super- 
fluous had  not  the  &cts  contradicted  it.  He  reasons  cL  prioriy 
because  the  phenomena  are  not  what,  by  reasoning  a  priori, 
he  will  prove  them  to  be.  In  other  words,  he  reasons  a  priori, 
because,  by  so  reasoning,  he  is  certain  to  arrive  at  a  &lso 
conclusion ! 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  to  which  we  propose  to 
subject  the  speculations  of  Mr.  MiU  we  shall  have  to  notice 
many  other  curious  instances  of  that  turn  of  mind  which  the 
massage  above  quoted  indicates* 
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The  first  chapter  of  his  Essay  relates  to  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment. The  conception  on  this  subject,  he  tells  us,  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  is  yagne  and  nndistingnishing* 
He  first  assumes,  justly  enough,  that  the  end  of  goremment 
is  ^^  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  pleasures,  and  diminish 
to  the  utmost  the  pains,  which  men  derive  from  each  other/' 
He  then  proceeds  to  show,  with  great  form,  that  ^^the 
greatest  possible  happiness  of  society  is  attained  by  insuring 
to  every  man  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour."  To  effect  this  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  end  of 
government.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  MUl,  with  all  his 
affected  display  of  precision,  has  here  given  a  description  of 
the  ends  of  government  far  less  precise  than  that  which  is  in 
the  mouths  of  the  vulgar.  The  first  man  with  whom  Mr. 
Mill  may  travel  in  a  stage  coach  will  tell  him  that  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
men.  But  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  think  that  the  preservation  of 
property  is  the  first  and  only  object.  It  is  larue,  doubtless, 
that  many  of  the  injuries  wldch  are  offered  to  the  persons  of 
men  proceed  from  a  desire  to  possess  their  property.  But 
the  practice  of  vindictive  assassination  as  it  lias  existed  in 
some  parts  of  Europe — ^the  practice  of  fighting  wanton  and 
sanguinary  duels,  like  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  which  bands  of  seconds  risked  their  lives  as  well 
as  the  principals ; — ^these  practices,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  named,  are  evidently  injurious  to  society ;  and  we 
do  not  see  how  a  government  which  tolerated  them  could  be 
said  **  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  pains  which  men  derive 
from  each  other."  Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  very 
correct  assumption,  such  a  government  would  not  perfectly 
accomplish  the  end  of  its  iastitution.  Yet  such  a  govern- 
ment might,  as  fiur  as  we  can  perceive,  ^^  insure  to  every  man 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  produce  of  his  labour." 
Therefore,  such  a  government  might,  according  to  Mr.  MiU's 
subsequent  doctrine,  perfectly  accomplish  the  end  of  its  in- 
stitution. The  matter  is  not  of  much  consequence,  except  as 
an  iQstance  of  that  slovenliness  of  thinking  which  is  often 
concealed  beneath  a  peculiar  ostentation  of  logical  neatness. 

Having  determined  the  ends,  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  consider 
the  means.  For  the  preservation  of  property  some  portion 
of  the  community  must  be  intrusted  with  i>ower.  This  is 
Government;  and  the  question  is,  how  are  those  to  whom 
the  necessary  power  is  intrusted  to  be  prevented  from 
abusing  it  P 
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Mr.  Mill  first  passes  in  review  the  simple  forms  of  goyem- 
ment.  He  allows  that  it  would  be  inconyenient,  if  not  plij-^ 
sically  impossible^  that  the  whole  commnnity  should  meet  in 
a  mass  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  powers  of  goyemment 
.  cannot  be  directly  exercised  by  the  people.  But  he  sees  no 
objection  to  pure  and  direct  Democracy,  except  the  difficulty 
which  we  haye  mentioned. 

*^The  commimity,**  says  he,  "cannot  haye  an  interest 
opposite  to  its  interests.  To  affirm  this  would  be  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  The  community  within  itself,  and  with 
respect  to  itself,  can  haye  no  sinister  interest.  One  com- 
munity may  intend  the  eyU  of  another ;  neyer  its  own.  This 
is  an  indubitable  proposition,  and  one  of  great  importance.'' 

Mr.  Mill  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  a  purely  aris- 
tocratical  form  of  goyemment  is  necessarily  bad. 

''  The  reason  for  which  goyemment  exisis  is,  that  one  man,  if 
stronger  than  another,  will  take  from  liiTn  whateyer  that  other  pos- 
sesses and  he  desires.  But  if  one  man  will  do  this,  so  will  seyeral. 
And  if  powers  are  pnt  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatiyely  small 
number,  called  an  aristocracy, — ^powers  which  make  them  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  commnnity,  they  will  take  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  as  much  as  they  please  of  the  objects  of  desire.  They 
will  thus  defeat  the  yery  end  for  which  goyemment  was  instituted. 
The  unfitness,  therefore,  of  an  aristocracy  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
powers  of  goyemment,  rests  on  demonstration." 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  Mr.  Mill  proyes  absolute  mon- 
archy to  be  a  bad  form  of  goyemment. 

''  If  goyemment  is  founded  upon  this  as  a  law  of  human  nature, 
that  a  man,  if  able,  will  take  firom  others  anything  which  they  haye 
and  he  desires,  it  is  sufficiently  eyident  that  when  a  man  is  called  a 
king  he  does  not  change  his  nature,  so  that  when  he  has  got  power 
to  enable  him  to  take  from,  every  man  what  he  pleases,  he  will  take 
whateyer  he  pleases.  To  suppose  that  he  will  not,  is  to  affirm  that 
goyemment  is  unnecessary,  and  that  human  beings  will  abstain  from 
injuring  one  another  of  their  own  accord. 

"  It  is  yery  eyident  that  this  reasoning  extends  to  eyery  modifi- 
cation  of  the  smaller  number.  Wheneyer  the  powers  of  goyemment 
are  placed  in  any  hands  other  than  those  of  the  community,  whether 
those  of  one  man,  of  a  few,  or  of  seyeral,  those  principles  of  human 
nature  which  imply  that  goyemment  is  at  all  necessary,  imply  that 
those  persons  will  make  use  of  them  to  defeat  the  yery  end  for 
which  goyemment  exists." 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  a  king  or  an  aristocracy  may 
soon  be  saturated  with  the  objects  of  their  desires,  and  may 
then  protect  the  community  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  9 
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Mr.  Mill  answers  in  the  negative.  He  proves,  with  great 
pomp,  that  every  man  desires  to  have  the  actions  of  every 
other  correspondent  to  his  will.  Others  can  be  induced  to 
conform  to  our  will  only  by  motives  derived  from  pleasure  or 
from  pain.  The  infliction  of  pain  is  of  course  direct  injury ; 
and  even  if  it  take  the  milder  course,  in  order  to  produce 
obedience  by  motives  derived  from  pleasure,  the  government 
must  confer  &vours.  But  as  there  is  no  limit  to  its  desire  of 
obedience,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  its  disi>osition  to  confer 
fii>vours ;  and  as  it  can  confer  &,vours  only  by  plundering  the 
people,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  its  disposition  to  plunder  the 
people.  '^  It  is  therefore  not  true  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
a  king,  or  in  the  minds  of  an  aristocracy,  any  point  of  satu- 
ration with  the  objects  of  desire." 

Mr.  Mill  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  as  monarchical  and 
oligarchical  governments  can  influence  men  by  motives  drawn 
from  pain,  as  weU  as  by  motives  drawn  frt>m  pleasure,  they 
TriU  carry  their  crueltjr,  a«  weU  as  their  rapaxjity,  to  a  fright- 
fill  extent.  As  he  seems  greatly  to  admire  his  own  reasonings 
on  this  subject,  we  think  it  but  &>ir  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*'  The  chain  of  inference  in  this  case  is  close  and  strong  to  a  most 
nnusnal  degree.  A  man  desires  that  the  actions  of  other  men  shall 
be  instantly  and  accurately  correspondent  to  his  will.  He  desires 
that  the  actions  of  the  greatest  possible  number  shall  be  so.  Terror 
is  the  grand  instrument.  Terror  can  work  only  throngh  assurance 
that  evil  will  follow  any  failure  of  conformity  between  the  will  and 
the  actions  willed.  Every  failure  must  therefore  be  punished.  As 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  mind's  desire  of  its  pleasure,  there  are, 
of  course,  no  bounds  to  its  desire  of  perfection  in  the  instruments  of 
that  pleasure.  There  are,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  its  desire  of 
exactness  in  the  conformity  between  its  will  and  the  actions  willed ; 
and  by  consequence  to  the  strength  of  that  terror  which  is  its  pro- 
curing cause.  Every  the  most  minute  failure  must  be  visited  with 
the  heaviest  infliction ;  and  as  failure  xa  extreme  exactness  must 
frequently  happen,  the  occasions  of  cruelty  must  be  incessant. 

"  We  have  thus  arrived  at  several  conclusions  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible importance.  We  have  seen  that  the  principle  of  human  nature, 
upon  which  the  necessity  of  government  is  founded,  the  propensity 
of  one  man  to  possess  himself  of  the  objects  of  desire  at  the  cost  of 
another,  leads  on,  by  infallible  sequence,  where  power  over  a  com- 
munity is  attained,  and  nothing  checks,  not  only  to  that  degree  of 
plunder  which  leaves  the  members  (excepting  always  the  recipients 
and  instruments  of  the  plunder)  the  bare  means  of  subsistence, 
but  to  that  degree  of  cruelty  which  is  necessary  to  keep  in  existence 
the  most  intense  terrors." 

Now  no  man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real  state 
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of  the  world,  either  in  former  ages  or  at  the  present  momenl^ 
can  possibly  be  convinced,  though  he  may  perhaps  be  bewil- 
dered, b  J  arg^oments  like  these.  During  the  last  two  centories, 
some  hundreds  of  absolute  princes  haye  reigned  in  Europe. 
Is  it  true,  that  their  cruelty  has  kept  in  existence  the  most 
intense  degree  of  terror ;  tlukt  their  rapacity  has  left  no  more 
than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  to  any  of  their  subjects, 
their  ministers  and  soldiers  excepted  9  la  this  true  of  all  of 
themP  Of  one  half  of  them  9  Of  one  tenth  part  of  them? 
Of  a  single  one  9  Is  it  true,  in  the  full  extent,  even  of  Philip 
the  Second,  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or  of  the  Emperor  Paul  9 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  history.  No  man  of 
common  sense,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  books,  can 
be  imposed  on  by  Mr.  Mill's  arg^ument ;  because  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  live  among  his  fellow«creatures  for  a  day 
without  seeing  innumerable  fstcts  which  contradict  it.  It  is 
our  business,  however,  to  point  out  its  fallacy ;  and  happily 
the  Mlacy  is  not  very  recondite. 

We  grant  that  rulers  will  take  as  much  as  they  can  of  the 
objects  of  their  desires ;  and  that,  when  the  agency  of  other 
men  is  necessary  to  that  end,  they  will  attempt  by  all  means 
in  their  power  to  enforce  the  prompt  obedience  of  such  men. 
But  what  are  the  objects  of  human  desire  9  Physical  plea- 
sure, no  doubt,  in  part.  But  the  mere  appetites  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  a,nima.1s  would  be  gratified,  almost  as 
cheaply  and  easily  as  those  of  the  animalfl  are  gratified,  if 
nothing  were  given  to  taste,  to  ostentation,  or  to  the  affections. 
How  small  a  portion  of  the  income  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances is  laid  out  merely  in  giving  pleasurable  sensations 
to  the  body  of  the  possessor  I  The  greater  part  even  of  what  is 
spent  on  his  kitchen  and  his  cellar  goes,  not  to  titillate  his 
palate,  but  to  keep  up  his  character  for  hospitality,  to  save 
him  from  the  reproach  of  meanness  in  housekeeping,  and  to 
cement  the  ties  of  good  neighbourhood.  It  is  clear  that  a 
king  or  an  aristocracy  may  be  supplied  to  satiety  with  mere 
corporal  pleasures,  at  an  expense  which  the  rudest  and  poor- 
est community  would  scarcely  feel. 

Those  tastes  and  propensities  which  belong  tons  as  reason- 
ing and  imaginative  beings  are  not  indeed  so  easily  gratified. 
There  is,  we  admit,  no  point  of  saturation  with  objects  of 
desire  which  come  under  this  head.  And  therefore  the  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Mill  will  be  just,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects  of  desire  themselves  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  it.     Now,  of  these  objects  there  is  none  which 
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men  in  general  seem  to  desire  more  than  the  good  opinion  of 
others.  The  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  public  are  generally 
felt  to  be  intolerable.  It  is  probable  that  our  regard  for  the 
sentiments  of  our  fellow-creatures  springs,  by  association, 
from  a  sense  of  their  ability  to  hurt  or  to  serve  us.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  notorious  that,  when  the  habit  of  mind  of 
which  we  speak  has  once  been  formed,  men  feel  extremely 
solicitous  about  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  it  is  most 
improbable,  nay  absolutely  impossible,  that  they  should  ever 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  or  benefited.  The  desire  of 
posthumous  &me  and  the  dread  of  posthumous  reproach  and 
execration  are  feelings  from  the  influence  of  which  scarcely 
ajiy  man  is  perfectly  free,  and  which  in  many  men  are  power- 
ful and  constant  motives  of  action.  As  we  are  afraid  that,  if 
we  handle  this  part  of  the  argument  after  our  own  manner, 
we  shall  incur  the  reproach  of  sentimentality,  a  word  which, 
in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Benthamites,  is  synonymous 
with  idiocy,  we  will  quote  what  Mr.  Mill  himself  says  on  the 
subject,  in  his  Treatise  on  Jurisprudence. 

"  Pains  from  the  moral  sotirce  are  the  pains  derived  from  the  tm- 

fevonrable  sentiments  of  mankind These  pains  are  capable 

of  risiiig  to  a  height  with  which  hardly  any  other  pains  incident  to 
our  nature  can  be  compared.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  nnfavonr- 
ableness  in  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatnres,  under  which 
hardly  any  man,  not  below  the  standard  of  humanity,  can  endure 
to  Hve. 

"  The  importance  of  this  powerftil  agency,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  injurious  acts,  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  illustrated.  If 
sufficiently  at  command,  it  would  almost  supersede  the  use  of  other 
means 

"  To  know  how  to  direct  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, it  is  necessary  to  know  in  as  complete,  that  is,  in  as  compre- 
hensive, a  way  as  possible,  what  it  is  which  gives  them  birth. 
Without  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  question,  it  is  a  suf- 
ficient practical  answer,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  say  that  the 
unfavourable  sentiments  of  man  are  excited  by  every  thing  which 
hurts  them." 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  considers  the  pain  derived 
frt>m  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  others  as  so  acute  that, 
if  sufficiently  at  command,  it  would  supersede  the  use  of  the 
gallows  and  the  tread-miU,  should  take  no  notice  of  this  most 
important  restraint  when  discussing  the  question  of  govern- 
ment. We  will  attempt  to  deduce  a  theory  of  politics  in  the 
mathematical  form,  in  which  Mr.  Mill  delights,  from  the 
premises  with  which  he  has  himself  frimished  us« 
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Peoposition  I.    Theobem, 

No  rulers  will  do  anything  wliich  may  hnrt  the  people. 

This  is  the  thesis  to  be  maintained ;  and  the  following  we 
humbly  offer  to  Mr.  Mill,  as  its  syllogistic  demonstration. 

No  rulers  will  do  that  which  produces  pain  to  themselyes. 

But  the  xm£a.TOurable  sentiments  of  the  people  will  give  pain 
to  them. 

Therefore  no  rulers  will  do  anything  which  may  excite  the 
unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  people. 

But  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  people  are  excited 
by  everything  which  hurts  them. 

Therefore  no  rulers  wiU  do  anything  which  may  hurt  the 
people.    Which  was  tha  thing  to  be  proved. 

Having  thus,  as  we  think,  not  unsuccessAilly  imitated  Mr. 
Mill's  logic,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  imitate,  what  is 
at  least  equally  perfect  in  its  kind,  his  self-complacency,  and 
proclaim  our  ''Evprfxa  in  his  own  words  :  ^^  The  chain  of  in- 
ference, in  this  case,  is  close  and  strong  to  a  most  unusual 
degree." 
/  The  fact  is,  that,  when  men,  in  treating  of  things  which 

cannot  be  circumscribed  by  precise  definitions,  adopt  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  when  once  they  begin  to  talk  of  power,  happiness, 
misery,  pain,  pleasure,  motives,  objects  of  desire,  as  they  talk 
of  lines  and  numbers,  there  is  no  end  to  the  contradictions 
and  absurdities  into  which  they  &1L  There  is  no  proposition 
so  monstrously  untrue  in  morals  or  politics  that  we  will  not 
undertake  to  prove  it,  by  something  which  shall  sound  like  a 
logical  demonstration,  from  admitted  principles. 

Mr.  Mill  argues  that,  if  men  are  not  inclined  to  plunder  each 
other,  government  is  unnecessary ;  and  that,  if  they  are  so 
inclined,  the  powers  of  government,  when  entrusted  to  a  small 
number  of  them,  will  necessarily  be  abused.  Surely  it  is  not 
by  propounding  dilemmas  of  this  sort  that  we  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  any  moral  science.  The  whole 
question  is  a  question  of  degree.  If  all  men  preferred  the 
moderate  approbation  of  their  neighbours  to  any  degree  of 
wealth  or  grandeur,  or  sensual  pleasure,  government  would  be 
unnecessary.  If  all  men  desired  wealth  so  intensely  as  to  be 
willing  to  brave  the  hatred  of  their  feUow-creatures  for  six- 
pence, Mr.  Mill's  argument  against  monarchies  and  aristocra- 
cies would  be  true  to  the  full  extent.  But  the  fact  is,  that  all 
men  have  some  desires  which  impel  them  to  injure  their 
neighbours,  and  some  desires  which  impel  them  to  benefit 
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their  neighbours.  Now,  if  there  were  a  conmnmity  consisting 
of  two  classes  of  men,  one  of  which  should  be  principally  influ- 
enced by  the  one  set  of  motives  and  the  other  by  the  other, 
goyemment  would  clearly  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  class 
which  was  eager  for  plunder  and  careless  of  reputation :  and 
yet  the  powers  of  government  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
class  which  was  chiefly  actuated  by  the  love  of  approbation. 
Now,  it  might  with  no  small  plausibility  be  maintained  that, 
in  many  countries,  there  cure  two  classes  which,  in  some  degree, 
answer  to  this  description ;  that  the  poor  compose  the  class 
which  government  is  established  to  restrain,  and  the  people  of 
gome  property  the  class  to  which  the  j>owers  of  government 
may  without  danger  be  confided.  It  might  be  said  that 
a  man  who  can  barely  earn  a  livelihood  by  severe  labour  is 
under  stronger  temptations  to  pillage  others  than  a  man  who 
enjoys  many  luxuries.  It  might  be  said  that  a  man  who 
is  lost  in  the  crowd  is  less  likely  to  have  the  fear  of  public 
opinion  before  his  eyes  than  a  man  whose  station  and  mode  of 
living  render  him  conspicuous.  We  do  not  assert  all  this. 
We  only  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Mill's  business  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  and  that,  not  having  proved  the  contrary,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  say,  ^^  that  those  principles  which  imply  that 
government  is  at  all  necessary,  imply  that  an  aristocracy  will 
make  use  of  its  powei  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  governments 
exist.^'  This  is  not  true,  unless  it  be  true  that  a  rich  man  is 
as  likely  to  covet  the  goods  of  his  neighbours  as  a  poor  man, 
and  that  a  poor  man  is  as  likely  to  be  solicitous  about  the 
opinions  of  his  neighbours  as  a  rich  man. 

But  we  do  not  see  that  by  reasoning  a  priori  on  such  sub- 
jects as  these,  it  is  possible  to  advance  one  single  step.  We 
know  that  every  man  has  some  desires  which  he  can  gratify 
only  by  hurting  his  neighbours,  and  some  which  he  can 
gratify  only  by  pleasing  them.  Mr.  Mill  has  chosen  to  look 
only  at  one-half  of  human  nature,  and  to  reason  on  the 
motives  which  impel  men  to  oppress  and  despoil  others,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  motives  by  which  men  could  possibly  be 
influenced.  We  have  already  shown  that,  by  taking  the  other 
half  of  the  human  character,  and  reasoning  on  it  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  we  can  bring  out  a  result  diametrically  opi>osite  to 
that  at  which  Mr.  Mill  has  arrived.  We  can,  by  such  a  pro- 
cess^ easily  prove  that  any  form  of  government  is  good,  or 
that  all  government  is  superfluous. 

We  must  now  accompany  Mr.  Mill  on  the  next  stage  of  his 
argument.    Does  any  combination  of  the  three  simple  forms 
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of  goyemment  afford  the  requisite  securities  against  the  abuse 
of  power  P  Mr.  Mill  complains  that  those  who  maintain  the 
affirmative  generally  beg  the  question;  and  proceeds  to  settle 
the  point  by  proving,  after  his  fashion,  that  no  combination 
of  the  three  simple  forms,  or  of  any  two  of  them,  can  pos- 
sibly exist. 

"  From  the  principles  which  we  have  ab«ady  laid  down  it  follows 
that,  of  the  objects  of  human  desire,  and,  speaking  more  definitely, 
of  the  means  to  the  ends  of  hnman  desire,  namely,  wealth  and  power, 
each  party  will  endeavour  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible. 

"  If  any  expedient  presents  itself  to  any  of  the  supposed  parties 
effectual  to  this  end,  and  not  opposed  to  any  preferred  object  of 
pursuit,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  it  will  be  adopted.  One 
effectual  expedient  is  not  more  effectual  than  obvious.  Any  two  of 
the  parties,  by  combining,  may  swallow  up  the  third.  That  such 
combination  wUl  take  place  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  thing 
which  depends  upon  human  will ;  because  there  are  strong  motives 
in  favour  of  it,  and  none  that  can  be  conceived  in  opposition 

to  it The  mixture  of  three  of  the  kinds  of  government,  it 

is  thus  evident,  cannot  possibly  exist It  may  be  proper 

to  inquire  whether  an  union  may  not  be  possible  of  two  of 
them.  .  .  . 

"  Let  us  first  suppose,  that  monarchy  is  united  with  aristocracy. 
Their  power  is  equal  or  not  equal.  If  it  is  not  equal,  it  follows,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  principles  which  we  have  already 
established,  that  the  stronger  will  take  from  the  weaker  till  it  en- 
grosses the  whole.  The  only  question  therefore  is,  What  will  happen 
when  the  power  is  equal  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossible  that  such  equality  should 
ever  exist.  How  is  it  to  be  established  ?  or,  by  what  criterion  is  it 
to  be  ascertained  ?  If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in  all 
oases,  be  the  result  of  chance.  If  so,  the  chances  against  it  are 
as  infinity  to  one.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  wholly  chimerical  and 
absurd 

"  In  this  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms  of  govern- 
ment is  included  the  celebrated  theory  of  the  balance  among  the 
component  parts  of  a  government.  By  this  it  is  supposed  that, 
when  a  government  is  composed  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, they  balance  one  another,  and  by  mutual  checks  produce 
good  government.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that,  if  any 
theory  deserves  the  epithets  of  '  wild,  visionary  and  chimerical,' 
it  is  that  of  the  balance.  If  there  are  three  powers,  how  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  two  of  them  from  combining  to  swallow  up 
the  third? 

"  The  analysis  which  we  have  already  performed  will  enable  us 
to  trace  rapidly  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  in  this 
imagined  case. 
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'*  We  have  alreftdj  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  community,  con- 
sidered in  the  aggpregate,  or  in  the  democratical  point  of  view,  is, 
that  each  indiyidnal  shonld  receive  protection;  and  that  the  powers 
which  are  constituted  for  that  purpose  should  be  employed  exclu- 

siyely  for  that  purpose We  have  also  seen  that  the  interest 

of  the  king  and  of  the  governing  aristocracy  is  directly  the  reTcrse. 
It  is  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
to  use  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In  the  supposed  case  of  the 
balance  of  the  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical  powers, 
it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy  or  the  aris- 
tocracy to  combine  with  the  democracy ;  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  democracy,  or  community  at  lai^,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  aristocracy  should  have  one  particle  of  power,  or  one  particle 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  for  their  own  advantage. 

"  The  democracy  or  community  have  all  possible  motives  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  from  exercising 
power,  or  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  community  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have  all  possible  motiyes 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimited  power  oyer  the  persons  and 
properly  of  the  community.  The  consequence  is  inevitable :  they 
have  all  possible  motiyes  for  combining  to  obtain  that  power." 

If  any  part  of  this  passage  be  more  eminently  absnrd  than 
another,  it  is,  we  think,  the  argument  by  which  Mr.  Mill 
proves  that  there  cannot  be  an  nnion  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. Their  power,  he  says,  must  be  eqnal  or  not  eqnal. 
But  of  equality  there  is  no  criterion.  Therefore  the  chances 
against  its  e^stence  are  as  infinity  to  one.  If  the  power  be 
not  equal,  then  it  follows,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
that  the  stronger  vnll  take  from  the  weaker,  till  it  has  en- 
grossed the  whole. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  criterion  of  equality  between  two  por- 
tions of  power  there  can  be  no  common  measure  of  i>ortions  of 
power.  Therefore  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compare  them 
together.  But  where  two  portions  of  i)ower  are  of  the  same 
kind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  sufficiently  for  all 
practical  purposes,  whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal.  It  is 
easy  to  judge  whether  two  men  run  equally  &st,  or  can  lift 
eqiud  weights.  Two  arbitrators,  whose  joint  decision  is  to  be 
final,  and  neither  of  whom  can  do  any  thing  without  the  assent 
of  the  other,  possess  equal  power.  Two  electors,  each  of 
whom  has  a  vote  for  a  borough,  possess,  in  that  respect,  equal 
power.  If  not,  all  Mr.  Mill's  political  theories  teJl  to  the 
ground  at  once.  For,  if  it  be  impossible  to  aacertain  whether 
two  portions  of  power  are  equal,  he  never  can  show  that,  eyen 
under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage,  a  minority  might  not 
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carry  everj  thing  iheir  own  way,  against  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  majority. 

Where  there  are  two  portions  of  power  differing  in  kind, 
there  is,  we  admit,  no  criterion  of  equality.  Bnt  then,  in  snch  a 
case,  it  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  about  the  stronger 
and  the  weaker.  Popularly,  indeed,  and  with  reference  to 
some  particular  objects,  these  words  may  very  fairly  be  used. 
But  to  use  them  mathematically  is  altogether  improper.  If 
we  are  speaking  of  a  boxing-match,  we  may  say  that  some 
fiEunous  bruiser  has  greater  bodily  power  than  any  man  in 
England.  If  we  are  speaking  of  a  pantomime,  we  may  say 
the  same  of  some  very  agUe  harlequin.  But  it  would  be 
talking  nonsense  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  power  of 
Harlequin  either  exceeded  that  of  the  pugilist,  or  fell  short 
of  it. 

If  Mr.  Mill's  argument  be  good  as  between  different 
branches  of  a  legislature,  it  is  equally  good  as  between  sove- 
reign powers.  Erery  gOTemment,  it  may  be  said,  will,  if  it 
can,  take  the  objects  of  its  desires  from  every  other.  K  the 
French  government  can  subdue  England  it  wiU  do  so.  If  the 
English  government  can  subdue  France  it  wiU  do  so.  But  the 
power  of  England  and  France  is  either  equal  or  not  equal.  The 
chance  that  it  is  not  exactly  equal  is  as  infinity  to  one,  and 
may  safely  be  lefb  out  of  the  account ;  and  then  the  stronger 
will  infallibly  take  from  the  weaker  till  the  weaker  is  alto- 
gether enslaved. 

Surely  the  answer  to  all  this  hubbub  of  unmeaning  words  is 
the  plainest  possible.  For  some  purposes  France  is  stronger 
than  England.  For  some  purposes  England  is  stronger  than 
France.  For  some,  neither  has  any  power  at  all.  France 
has  the  greater  population,  Englaiid  the  greater  capital; 
France  has  the  greater  army,  England  the  greater  fleet. 
For  an  expedition  to  Eio  Janeiro  or  the  Philippines,  Eng- 
land has  the  greater  power.  For  a  war  on  the  Po  or  the 
Danube,  France  has  the  greater  i>ower.  But  neither  has 
power  sufficient  to  keep  the  other  in  quiet  subjection  for  a 
month.  Invasion  would  be  very  perilous ;  the  idea  of  com- 
plete conquest  on  either  side  utterly  ridiculous.  This  is  the 
manly  and  sensible  way  of  discussing  such  questions.  The 
ergOy  or  rather  the  a/rgal^  of  Mr.  Mill  cannot  impose  on  a 
child.  Tet  we  ought  scarcely  to  say  this ;  for  we  remember 
to  have  heard  a  chUd  ask  whether  Bonaparte  was  stronger 
than  an  elephant  I 

Mr.  Mill  reminds  us  of  those  philosophers  of  the  sixteeuth 
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century  who,  haTiiig  satisfied  themselves  A  priori  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  bodies  descended  to  the  earth  varied 
exactly  as  their  weights,  refused  to  believe  the  contrary  on 
the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  The  British  con- 
sidtation,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  classification,  is  a  mixtnre 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  one  Honse  of  Parliament  being 
composed  of  hereditary  nobles,  and  the  other  almost  entirely 
chosen  by  a  privileged  class  who  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  account  of  their  property,  or  their  connection  with 
certain  corporations.  Mr.  Mill's  argument  proves  that,  from 
the  time  that  these  two  powers  were  mingled  in  our  govern- 
ment, that  is,  frx)m  the  very  first  dawn  of  our  history,  one  or 
the  other  must  have  been  constantly  encroaching.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  moreover,  all  the  encroachments  must  have  been 
on  one  side.  For  the  first  encroachment  could  only  have 
been  made  by  the  stronger;  and  that  first  encroachment 
would  have  made  the  stronger  stronger  stilL  It  is,  there- 
fore, matter  of  absolute  demonstration,  that  either  the  Par- 
liament was  stronger  than  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VUJL,  or  that  the  Crown  was  stronger  than  the  Parliament 
in  1641.  '^  Hipi>ocrate  dira  ce  que  lui  plaira,"  says  the  girl 
in  Moli^;  ^^mais  le  cocher  est  mort."  Mr.  MiU  may  say 
what  he  pleases ;  but  the  English  constitution  is  still  alive. 
That  since  the  Bevolution  the  Parliament  has  possessed  great 
power  in  the  state,  is  what  nobody  will  dispute.  The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  create  new  peers,  and  can  dissolve 
Parliaments.  William  sustained  severe  mortifications  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was,  indeed,  unjustifiably  oppressed. 
Anne  waa  de8m)Ti8  to  change  a  ministry  which  had  a  majoriiy 
in  both  Houses.  She  watched  her  moment  for  a  dissolution, 
created  twelve  Tory  peers,  and  succeeded.  Thirty  years  later, 
the  House  of  Commons  drove  Walpole  from,  his  seat.  In 
1784,  G^rge  m.  was  able  to  keep  Mr.  Pitt  in  office  in  the 
face  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1804,  the 
apprehension  of  a  defeat  in  Parliament  compelled  the  same 
King  to  part  from  his  most  £a.voured  minister.  But,  in  1807, 
he  was  able  to  do  exactiy  what  Anne  had  done  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  Now,  had  the  power  of  the  King  increased 
during  the  intervening  century,  or  had  it  remained  stationary? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  one  lot  among  the  infinite  number 
should  havo  &llen  to  us  P  If  not,  Mr.  Mill  has  proved  that 
one  of  the  two  parties  must  have  been  constantiy  taking 
from  the  other.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  think 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has,  on  the  whole,  increased 
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since  the  reign  of  Anne.  Oiihers  think  that  the  Paxliament 
has  been  growing  in  strength.  Bat  of  this  there  is  no  donbt, 
that  both  sides  x>osses8ed  great  i>ower  then,  and  possess  great 
power  now.  Sorely,  if  there  were  the  least  truth  in  the 
argoment  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  conld  not  i>ossiblj  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  at  the  end  of  a  hxindred  and  twenty  years,  whether 
the  one  side  or  the  other  had  been  the  gainer. 

Bnt  we  ask  pardon.  We  forgot  that  a  fact,  irreconcilable 
with  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  famishes,  in  his  opinion,  the  strongest 
reason  for  adhering  to  the  theory.  To  take  np  the  question 
in  another  manner,  is  it  not  plain  that  there  may  be  two 
bodies,  each  possessing  a  perfect  and  entire  power,  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  it  without  its  own  concurrence  9  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  stronger  and  weaker,  when  ap- 
plied to  such  bodies  as  these?  The  one  may,  indeed,  by 
physical  force,  altogether  destroy  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  question.  A  third  party,  a  general  of  their  own,  for 
example,  may,  by  physical  force,  subjugate  them  both.  Nor 
is  there  any  form  of  goyemment,  Mr.  Mill's  utopian  demo- 
cracy not  excepted,  secure  from  such  an  occurrence.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  powers  with  which  the  constitution  inrests 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  we  ask  Mr.  Mill 
how,  on  his  own  principles,  he  can  maintain  that  one  of 
them  will  be  able  to  encroach  on  the  other,  if  the  consent  of 
the  other  be  necessary  to  such  encroachment? 

Mr.  Mill  tell  us  that,  if  a  government  be  composed  of  the 
three  simple  forms,  which  he  will  not  admit  the  British  con- 
stitution to  be,  two  of  the  component  parts  will  ineyitably 
join  against  the  third.  Now,  if  two  of  them  combine  and 
act  as  one,  this  case  evidently  resolves  itself  into  the  last; 
and  all  the  observations  which  we  have  just  made  will  fully 
apply  to  it.  Mr.  MiU  says,  that  ^^  any  two  of  the  parties,  by 
combining,  may  swallow  up  the  third ;"  and  afterwards  asks, 
**  How  it  is  possible  to  prevent  two  of  them  from  combining 
to  swallow  up  the  third?"  Surely  Mr.  Mill  must  be  aware 
that  in  politics  two  is  not  always  the  double  of  one.  If  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  be 
necessary  to  every  law,  each  branch  will  possess  constitu- 
tional power  sufficient  to  protect  it  against  any  thing  but 
that  physical  force  from  which  no  form  of  government  is 
secure.  Mr.  Mill  reminds  us  of  the  Irishman,  who  could  not 
be  brought  to  understand  how  one  juryman  could  possibly 
starve  out  eleven  others. 

But  is  it  certain  that  two  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature 
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will  combine  against  the  third  9  "  It  appears  to  be  as  cer- 
tain,*' says  Mr.  Mill,  ^^  as  any  thing  which  depends  npon 
hmnan  will;  becanse  there  are  strong  motives  in  fayonr  of 
it,  and  none  that  can  be  conceived  in  opposition  to  it.''  He 
snbseqnentlj  sets  forth  what  these  motives  are.  The  interest 
of  the  democracy  is  that  each  individual  should  receive  pro- 
tection. The  interest  of  the  Song  and  the  aristocracy  is  to 
have  all  the  power  that  they  can  obtain,  and  to  nse  it  for 
their  own  ends.  Therefore  the  King  and  the  aristocracy 
have  all  possible  motives  for  combining  against  the  people. 
If  onr  readers  will  look  back  to  the  passage  quoted  above, 
they  will  see  that  we  represent  Mr.  Mill's  argument  quite 
&irly. 

Now  we  should  have  thought  that,  without  the  help  of 
either  history  or  experience,  Mr.  Mill  would  have  discovered, 
by  the  light  of  his  own  logic,  the  £Eillacy  which  lurks,  and 
indeed  scarcely  lurks,  under  this  pretended  demonstration. 
The  interest  of  the  Kiag  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  the 
people.  But  is  it  identical  with  that  of  the  aristocracy  9  In 
the  very  page  which  contains  this  argument,  intended  to 
prove  that  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  will  coalesce  against 
the  people,  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  so  strong 
an  opposition  of  interest  between  the  King  and  the  aristo- 
cracy that  if  the  powers  of  government  are  divided  between 
them  the  one  will  inevitably  usurp  the  power  of  the  other. 
If  so,  he  is  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  will  combine  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  people  merely  because  their  interests 
may  be  at  variance  with  those  of  the  people.  He  is  bound  to 
show,  not  merely  that  in  all  communities  the  interest  of  a 
king  must  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  people,  but  also  that,  in 
all  communities,  it  must  be  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  than  to  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy. 
But  he  has  not  shown  this.  Therefore  he  has  not  proved  his 
proposition  on  his  own  principles.  To  quote  history  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Every  schoolboy,  whose  studies 
have  gone  so  far  as  the  Abridgments  of  Goldsmith,  can  men- 
tion instances  in  which  sovereigns  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  and  in  which  the 
nobles  have  allied  themselves  with  the  people  against  the 
sovereign.  In  general,  when  there  axe  three  parties,  every 
one  of  which  has  much  to  fear  from  the  others,  it  is  not 
found  that  two  of  them  combine  to  plunder  the  third.  If 
such  a  combination  be  formed,  it  scarcely  ever  effects  its  pur- 
pose.    It  soon  becomes  evident  which  member  of  the  coali- 
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tion  is  likely  to  bo  the  greater  gainer  by  the  transaxittion. 
He  becomes  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  ally,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, changes  sides,  and  compels  him  to  restore  what  he 
has  taJiien.  Everybody  knows  how  Henry  VIII.  trimmed 
tween  Francis  and  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  it  is  idle  to 
cite  examples  of  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  is  illus- 
trated in  ahnost  every  page  of  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
and  to  which  ahnost  every  state  in  Europe  has,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  indebted  for  its  independence. 

Mr.  Mill  has  now,  as  he  conceives,  demonstrated  that  the 
simple  forms  of  government  are  bad,  and  that  the  mixed 
forms  cannot  possibly  exist.  There  is  still,  however,  it  seems^ 
a  hope  for  mankind. 

"In  the  grand  discoveiy  of  modem  times,  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation,  the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  will  perhaps  be  found.  If  it  cannot,  we  seem  to  be  forced 
upon  the  extraordinaxy  conclusion,  that  good  government  is  impos- 
sible. For,  as  there  is  no  individual  or  combination  of  individuals, 
except  the  communiiy  itself,  who  would  not  have  an  interest  in  bad 
government  if  intrusted  with  its  powers,  and  as  the  community 
itself  is  incapable  of  exercising  those  powers,  and  must  intrust  them 
to  certain  individuals,  the  conclusion  is  obvious:  the  community 
itself  must  check  those  individuals  ;  else  they  will  follow  their  in- 
terest and  produce  bad  government.  But  how  is  it  the  community 
can  check?  The  community  can  act  only  when  assembled;  and 
when  assembled,  it  is  incapable  of  acting.  The  community,  however, 
can  choose  representatives." 

The  next  question  is — ^How  must  the  representative  body 
be  constituted?  Mr.  Mill  lays  down  two  principles,  about 
which,  he  says,  "  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  dispute.'* 

"  First,  The  checking  body  must  have  a  degree  of  power 
sufficient  for  the  business  of  checking.'* 

"  Secondly,  It  must  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  the 
community.  Otherwise,  it  will  make  a  mischievous  use  of 
its  power.** 

The  first  of  these  propositions  certainly  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute. As  to  the  second,  we  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Mill  under- 
stands the  words  "  interest  of  the  community.** 

It  does  not  appear  very  easy,  on  Mr.  Mill*s  principles,  to 
find  out  any  mode  of  making  the  interest  of  the  representa- 
tive body  identical  with  that  of  the  constituent  body.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Mill  is  simply  that  of  very  frequent 
election.     "  As  it  appears,**  says  he,  "  that  limiting  the  dura- 
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tion  of  their  power  is  a  security  against  the  sinister  interest 
of  the  people's  representatives,  so  it  appears  that  it  is  the  only 
security  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.''    But  all  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Mill  has  proved  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy to  be  pernicious  will,  as  it  appears  to  us,  equally  prove 
this  security  to  be  no  security  at  all.     Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
representatives,  as  soon  as  they  are  elected,  are  an  aristocracy, 
with  an  interest  opposed  to  tiie  interest  of  the  community  ? 
Why  should  they  not  pass  a  law  for  extending  the  term  of 
their  power  from  one  year  to  ten  years,  or  declare  themselves 
senators  for  life.    If  the  whole  legislative  power  is  given  to 
them,  they  will  be  constitutionally  competent  to  do  this.     If 
part  of  the  legislative  power  is  withheld  from  them,  to  whom 
is  that  part  given  P    Is  the  people  to  retain  it,  and  to  express 
its  assent  or  dissent  in  primary  assemblies  9    Mr.  Mill  him- 
self teUs  us  that  the  community  can  only  act  when  assembled, 
and  that,  when  assembled,  it  is  incapable  of  acting.     Or  is  it 
to  be  provided,  as  in  some  of  the  American  republics,  that  no 
change  in  the  frindamental  laws  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  a  convention,  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  9 
Still  the  difficulty  recurs  :  Why  may  not  the  members  of  the 
convention  betray  their  trust,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
ordinary  legislature?    When  private  men,  they  may  have 
been  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  community.     When  can- 
didates, they  may  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
constitution.     But,  as  soon  as  they  are  a  convention,  as  soon 
as  they  are  separated  fr^m  the  people,  as  soon  as  the  supreme 
power  is  put  into  their  hands,  commences  that  interest  oppo- 
site to  the  interest  of  the  community  which  must,  according 
to  Mr.  MiU,  produce  measures  opposite  to  the  interests  of  the 
conmiunity.    We  must  find  some  other  means,  therefore,  of 
checking  this  check  upon  a  check ;  some  other  prop  to  carry 
the  tortoise,  that  carries  the  elephant,  that  carries  the  world. 
We  know  well  that  there  is  no  real  danger  in  such  a  case. 
But  there  is  no  danger  only  because  there  is  no  truth  in  Mr. 
Mill's  principles.     K  men  were  what  he  represents  them  to 
be,  the  letter  of  the  very  constitution  which  he  recommends 
would  afford  no  safeguard  against  bad  government.     The  real 
security  is  this,  that  legislators  will  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
resistance  and  of  infamy  from  acting  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described.     But  restraints,  exactiy  the  same  in  kind^ 
and  differing  only  in  degree,  exist  in  all  forms  of  government. 
That  broad  line  of  distinction  which  Mr.  Mill  tries  to  point 
out  between  monarchies  and  aristocracies  on  the  one  side, 
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and  democracies  on  fhe  other,  has  in  £Ebat  no  existence.  In 
no  form  of  government  is  there  an  absolute  identity  of  in- 
terest between  the  people  and  their  rulers.  In  every  form  of 
government,  the  rulers  stand  in  some  awe  of  the  people.  The 
fear  of  resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  operate,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  on  the  most  absolute  kings  and  the  most  illiberal 
oligarchies.  And  nothing  but  the  fear  of  resistance  and  the 
sense  of  shame  preserves  the  freedom  of  the  most  democratic 
communities  from  the  encroachments  of  their  n-Tmnnl  and 
biennial  delegates. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to  render  the  interest 
of  the  representative  body  identical  with  that  of  the  consti- 
tuent body.  The  next  question  is,  in  what  manner  the  in- 
terest of  the  constituent  body  is  to  be  rendered  identical  with 
that  of  the  community.  Mr.  Mill  shows  that  a  minoriiy  of 
the  communiiy,  consisting  even  of  many  thousands,  would  be 
a  bad  constituent  body,  and,  indeed,  merely  a  numerous  aris- 
tocracy. 

^^  The  benefits  of  the  representative  system,''  says  he,  ^'are 
lost,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  choosing  body 
are  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  community.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  if  the  community  itself  were  the  choosing  body, 
the  interest  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  choosing  body 
would  be  the  same." 

On  these  grounds  Mr.  Mill  recommends  that  all  males  of 
mature  age,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  shall  have 
votes.  But  why  not  the  women  too?  This  question  has 
often  been  asked  in  parliamentary  debate,  and  has  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  received  a  plausible  answer.  Mr.  Mill  escapes 
from  it  as  fisist  as  he  can.  But  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
dwell  a  little  on  the  words  of  the  oracle.  '^  One  thing,''  says 
he,  ^'  is  pretty  clear,  that  all  those  individuals  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  those  of  other  individuals,  may  be  struck  off 
without  inconvenience.  •  •  •  In  this  light  women  may  be 
regarded,  the  interest  of  almost  all  of  whom  is  involved  either 
in  that  of  their  fibthers,  or  in  that  of  their  husbands." 

If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in  answer  to 
all  the  arguments  in  Mr.  Mill's  essay,  that  the  interest  of  a 
king  is  involved  in  that  of  the  community,  we  should  be 
accused,  and  justly,  of  talking  nonsense.  Yet  such  an  asser- 
tion would  not,  as  fitr  as  we  cim  perceive,  be  more  xmreason- 
able  than  that  which  Mr.  Mill  has  here  ventured  to  make. 
Without  adducing  one  &ct,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  per- 
plex the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  placidly  dogmatises 
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away  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the  human  race.  If  there  be 
a  word  of  truth  in  history,  women  have  always  been,  and  still 
are,  oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  humble  companions, 
playthings,  captiyes,  menials,  beasts  of  burden.  Except  in  a 
few  happy  aad  higUy  ciyiliaed  commimities,  ihej  are  strictly 
in  a  state  of  personal  slayery.  Eyen  in  those  countries  where 
they  are  best  treated,  the  laws  are  generally  un&yourable  to 
them,  with  respect  to  ahnost  all  the  points  in  which  they  are 
most  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Mill  is  not  legislating  for  England  or  the  United 
States ;  but  for  mankind.  Is  then  the  interest  of  a  Turk  the 
same  with  that  of  the  girls  who  compose  his  harem  P  Is  the 
interest  of  a  Chinese  the  same  with  that  of  the  woman  whom 
he  harnesses  to  his  ploughP  Is  the  interest  of  an  Italian  the 
same  with  that  of  the  daughter  whom  he  devotes  to  God? 
The  interest  of  a  respectable  Englishman  may  be  said,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  to  be  identical  with  that  of  his  wife. 
But  why  is  it  so  P  Because  human  nature  is  not  what  Mr. 
Mill  conceives  it  to  be ;  because  civilised  men,  pursuing  their 
own  happiness  in  a  social  state,  are  not  Yahoos  fighting  for 
carrion;  because  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  loved  and 
esteemed,  as  well  as  in  being  feared  and  servilely  obeyed. 
Why  does  not  a  gentleman  restrict  his  wife  to  the  bare  main- 
tenance which  the  law  would  compel  him  to  allow  her,  that 
he  may  have  more  to  spend  on  his  personal  pleasures  P  Be- 
cause, if  he  loves  her,  he  has  pleasure  in  seeing  her  pleased ; 
and  because,  even  if  he  dislikes  her,  he  is  unwilling  that  the 
whole  neighbourhood  should  cry  shame  on  his  meanness  and 
ill-natuie.  Why  does  not  the  legislature,  altogether  com- 
posed of  males,  pass  a  law  to  deprive  women  of  all  civil  priyi- 
leges  whatever,  an4  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  slaves  P  By 
passing  such  a  law  they  would  gratify  what  Mr.  Mill  tells  us 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  possess 
unlimited  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others.  That  they  do 
not  pass  such  a  law,  though  they  have  the  power  to  pass  it, 
and  that  no  man  in  England  wishes  to  see  such  a  law  passed, 
proves  that  the  desire  to  possess  unlimited  power  of  inflicting 
pain  is  not  inseparable  from  human  nature. 

If  there  be  in  this  country  an  identity  of  interest  between 
the  two  sexes,  it  cannot  possibly  arise  from  any  thing  but  the 
pleasure  of  being  loved,  and  of  communicating  happiness. 
For,  that  it  does  not  spring  from  the  mere  instinct  of  sex,  the 
treatment  which  women  experience  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  abundantly  proves.   And,  if  it  be  said  that  our  laws 
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of  marriage  liave  produced  it,  this  only  removes  tihe  argu- 
ment a  step  farther ;  for  those  laws  have  been  made  by  males. 
Now,  if  the  kind  feelings  of  one  half  of  the  species  be  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  happiness  of  the  other,  why  may  not  the 
kind  feelings  of  a  monarch  or  an  aristocracy  be  sufficient  at 
least  to  prevent  them  from  grinding  the  people  to  the  very 

utmost  of  their  power  P 

If  Mr.  Mill  will  examine  why  it  is  that  women  are  better 
treated  in  England  than  in  Persia,  he  may  perhaps  find  out, 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  why  it  is  that  the  Danes  are 
better  governed  than  the  subjects  of  Caligula. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  practical  question  in 
the  whole  essay.  Is  it  desirable  that  all  males  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion  should  vote  for  representatives,  or  should 
a  pecuniary  qualification  be  required  9  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  is, 
that  the  lower  the  qualification  the  better ;  and  that  the  best 
system  is  that  in  which  there  is  none  at  all. 

"  The  qualification,*'  says  he,  '*  mast  either  be  snch  as  to  embrace 
the  majority  of  the  population,  or  something  less  than  the  majority. 
Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  majority  would  have  an  interest  in  oppressing 
those  who,  upon  this  supposition,  would  be  deprived  of  political 
power  ?  If  we  reduce  the  calculation  to  its  'elements,  we  shall  see 
that  the  interest  which  they  would  have  of  this  deplorable  kind, 
though  it  would  be  something,  would  not  be  very  great.  Each  man 
of  the  majority,  if  the  majority  were  constituted  the  governing  body, 
would  have  something  less  than  the  benefit  of  oppressing  a  single 
man.  If  the  majority  were  twice  as  great  as  the  minority,  each  man 
of  the  majority  would  only  have  one  half  the  benefit  of  oppressing 
a  single  man.  .  .  .  Suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  qualifi- 
cation did  not  admit  a  body  of  electors  so  large  as  the  majority,  in 
that  case  taking  again  the  calculation  in  its  elements,  we  shall  see 
that  each  man  would  have  a  benefit  equal  to  that  derived  from  the 
oppression  of  more  than  one  man ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
elective  body  constituted  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority,  the  benefit 
of  misrule  to  the  elective  body  would  be  increased,  and  bad  govern- 
ment would  be  insured" 

The  first  remark  which  we  have  to  make  on  this  argument 
is,  that,  by  Mr.  Mill's  own  account,  even  a  government  in 
which  every  human  being  should  vote  would  still  be  defec- 
tive. For,  under  a  system  of  universal  suffirage,  the  majority 
of  the  electors  return  the  representative,  and  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  make  the  law.  The  whole  people  may 
vote,  therefore ;  but  only  the  majority  govern.  So  that,  by 
Mr.  Mill's  own  confession,  the  most  perfect  system  of  govern- 
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ment  oonceiTable  is  one  in  which  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
body  to  oppress,  though  not  great,  is  something. 

But  is  Mr.  Mill  in  the  right  when  he  says  that  such  an 
interest  could  not  be  very  great  P  We  think  not.  If,  indeed, 
every  man  in  the  community  possessed  an  equal  share  of  what 
Mr.  MiU  calls  the  objects  of  desire,  the  majority  would  pro- 
bably abstain  from  plundering  the  minority.  A  large  minority 
would  offer  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  the  properly  of  a  small 
minority  would  not  repay  the  other  members  of  Ihe  commu- 
nity for  the  trouble  of  dividing  it.  But  it  happens  that  in 
all  civilised  communities  there  is  a  small  minority  of  rich 
men,  and  a  great  majority  of  poor  men.  If  there  were  a 
thousand  men  with  ten  pounds  apiece,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  of  them  to  rob  ten,  and  it 
would  be  a  bold  attempt  for  six  hundred  of  them  to  rob  four 
hundred.  But,  if  ten  of  them  had  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
apiece,  the  case  would  be  very  different.  There  would  then 
be  much  to  be  got,  and  nothing  to  be  feared. 

^'That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render  the  person 
and  property  of  another  subservient  to  his  pleasures,  notwith- 
standing the  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  which  it  may  occasion 
to  that  other  individual,  is,*^  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  "  the 
foundation  of  government.^*  That  the  property  of  the  rich 
minority  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  pleasures  of  the  poor 
majority  will  scarcely  be  denied*  But  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to 
give  the  poor  majority  power  over  the  rich  minority.  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  to  what,  on  his  own  principles,  such  an 
arrangement  must  lead? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  property  should  be  secure,  and 
that  therefore  they  will  respect  it.  We  answer  thus : — It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  not  for  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  people  to  plunder  the  rich.  Therefore,  even  if  it  were 
quite  certain  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  people  would,  as  a 
body,  lose  by  doing  so,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  fear  of  remote  ill  consequences  would  overcome  the  desire 
of  immediate  acquisitions.  Every  individual  might  flatter 
himself  that  the  punishment  would  not  fall  on  him.  Mr.  Mill 
himself  tells  us,  in  his  Essay  on  Jurisprudence,  that  no  quan- 
tity of  evil  which  is  remote  and  uncertain  will  suf&ce  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  for  the  interest  of  the  majority  to  plunder  the  rich. 
If  so,  the  Utilitarians  will  say,  that  the  rich  (yught  to  be  plun- 
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dered.  We  deny  the  inference.  For,  in  fhe  first  place,  if  the 
object  of  govemment  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  which  a  measure  in- 
flicts must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  nnmber 
of  the  sufferers.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  notice  one 
most  important  distinction  which  Mr.  Mill  has  altogether 
overlooked.  Thronghont  his  essay,  he  confonnds  the  com- 
mnnity  with  the  species.  He  talks  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  nnmber :  but,  when  we  examine  his  reason- 
ings, we  find  that  he  thinks  only  of  the  greatest  nnmber  of  a 
single  generation. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  were  to  concede  that  all  those  argn- 
ments  of  which  we  have  exposed  the  fallacy  are  unanswerable, 
we  might  still  deny  the  conclusion  at  which  the  essa.yist  ar- 
rives. Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  he  had  found  out  the 
form  of  govemment  which  is  best  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  might  still  with- 
out inconsistency  maintain  that  form  of  govemment  to  be  per- 
nicious to  mankind.  It  would  still  be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Mill 
to  prove  that  the  interest  of  every  generation  is  identical  with 
the  interest  of  all  succeeding  generations.  And  how  on  his 
own  principles  he  could  do  this  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  case,  indeed,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  an  aristo- 
cratic government.  In  an  aristocracy,  says  Mr.  Mill,  the  few, 
being  invested  with  the  powers  of  govemment,  can  take  the 
objects  of  their  desires  firom  the  people.  In  the  same  manner, 
every  generation  in  turn  can  gratify  itself  at  the  expense  of 
posterity, — ^priority  of  time,  in  the  latter  case,  giving  an  ad- 
vantage exactly  corresponding  to  that  which  superiority  of 
station  gives  in  the  former.  That  an  aristocracy  will  abuse 
its  advantage,  is,  according  to  Mr.  MiU,  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion. Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the  whole  people  will  do 
the  same ;  that,  if  they  have  the  power,  they  will  commit 
waste  of  every  sort  on  the  estate  of  mankind,  and  transmit  it 
to  posterity  impoverished  and  desolated  ? 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  person  who  holds  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Mill  to  doubt  that  the  rich,  in  a  democracy  such  a<s  that 
which  he  recommends,  would  be  pillaged  as  unmerciftQly  as 
under  a  Turkish  Pacha  P  It  is  no  doubt  for  the  interest  of 
the  next  generation,  and  it  may  be  for  the  remote  interest  of 
the  present  generation,  that  property  should  be  held  sacred. 
And  so  no  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  next  Pacha, 
and  even  for  that  of  the  present  Pacha,  if  he  should  hold  ofiice 
long,  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  Pachalic  should  be  eucou- 
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raged  to  accmntilate  wealth.  Scarcely  any  despotic  sovereign 
has  plundered  his  subjects  to  a  large  extent  without  haying 
reason  before  the  end  of  his  reign  to  regret  it.  Every  body 
knows  how  bitterly  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  lamented  his  former  extravagance.  If  that  mag- 
nificent prince  had  not  expended  millions  on  Marli  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  tens  of  millions  on  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
grandson,  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  at  last  to  pay 
servile  court  to  low-bom  moneylenders,  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore men  on  whom,  in  the  days  of  his  pride,  he  would  not  have 
vouchsafed  to  look,  for  the  means  of  supporting  even  his  own 
household.  Examples  to  the  same  effect  might  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied. But  despots,  we  see,  do  plunder  their  subjects,  though 
history  and  experience  tell  them  that,  by  prematurely  exact- 
ing the  means  of  provision,  they  are  in  £a^t  devouring  the 
seed-corn  from  which  the  future  harvest  of  revenue  is  to 
spring.  Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the  people  will  be 
deterred  from  procuring  immediate  relief  and  enjoyment  by 
the  fear  of  distant  calamities,  of  calamities  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  fully  felt  till  the  times  of  their  grand-children  ? 

These  conclusions  are  strictly  drawn  from  Mr.  Mill's  own 
principles :  and,  unlike  most  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
himself  drawn  from  those  principles,  they«xe  not,  as  far  aa  we 
know,  contradicted  by  facts.  The  case  of  the  United  States 
is  not  in  point.  In  a  country  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheap  and  the  wages  of  labour  high,  where  a  man  who  has  no 
capital  but  his  legs  and  arms  may  expect  to  become  rich  by 
industry  and  frugality,  it  is  not  veiy  decidedly  even  for  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich ;  and  the 
punishment  of  doing  so  would  very  speedily  follow  the  offence. 
But  in  countries  in  which  the  great  majority  live  fit)m  hand 
to  mouth,  and  in  which  vast  masses  of  wealth  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  a  comparatively  small  number,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  The  immediate  want  is,  at  particular  seasons, 
craving,  imperious,  irresistible.  In  our  own.  time  it  has 
steeled  men  to  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  and  urged  them  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  And,  if  these  men  had  at  their  com- 
mand that  gallows  and  those  bayonets  which  now  scarcely 
restrain  them,  what  is  to  be  expected  ?  Nor  is  this  state  of 
things  one  which  can  exist  only  under  a  bad  government.  If 
there  be  the  least  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  which 
Mr.  Mill  belongs,  the  increase  of  population  will  necessarily 
produce  it  everjrwhere.  The  increase  of  population  is  acce- 
lerated by  good  and  cheap  government.    Therefore,  the  better 
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the  govemmenty  the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  conditions : 
and  the  greater  the  inequality  of  conditions,  the  stronger  are 
the  motives  which  impel  the  populace  to  spoliation.  As  for 
America,  we  appeal  to  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  effects  which  a  general 
spoliation  of  the  rich  would  produce.  It  may  indeed  happen 
that,  where  a  legal  and  political  system  fiill  of  abuses  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  institution  of  property,  a  nation 
may  gain  by  a  single  convulsion,  in  which  both  perish  toge* 
ther.  The  price  is  fearfuL  But,  if,  when  the  shock  is  over, 
a  new  order  of  things  should  arise  under  which  property  may 
enjoy  security,  the  industry  of  individuals  will  soon  repair  the 
devastation.  Thus  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Bevolution 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  most  salutary  event  for  France.  But 
would  Prance  have  gained  if,  ever  since  the  year  1793,  she 
had  been  governed  by  a  democratic  convention  P  If  Mr. 
MlQ's  principles  be  sound,  we  say  that  almost  her  whole 
capital  would  by  this  time  have  be^n  annihilated.  As  soon 
as  the  first  explosion  was  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  as  soon 
as  wealth  again  began  to  germinate,  as  soon  as  the  poor  again 
began  to  compare  their  cottages  and  salads  with  the  hotels 
and  banquets  of  the  rich,  there  would  have  been  another 
scramble  for  property,  another  ma.rimuTTi,  another  general 
confiscation,  another  reign  of  terror.  Pour  or  five  such  con- 
vulsions following  each  other,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  would  reduce  the  most  flourishing  countries  of  Europe 
to  the  state  of  Barbary  or  the  Morea. 

The  civilised  part  of  the  world  has  now  nothing  to  fear 
fix)m  the  hostility  of  savage  nations.  Once  the  deluge  of 
barbarism  has  passed  over  it,  to  destroy  and  to  fertilise; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  we  enjoy  a  foil  security 
against  that  calamity.  That  flood  will  no  more  return  to 
cover  the  earth.  But  is  it  possible  that  in  the  bosom  of  civili- 
sation itself  may  be  engendered  the  malady  which  shall  destroy 
it  P  Is  it  possible  that  institutions  may  be  established  which, 
without  the  help  of  earthquake,  of  &mine,  of  pestilence,  or  of 
the  foreign  sword,  may  undo  the  work  of  so  many  ages  of 
wisdom  and  glory,  and  gradually  sweep  away  taste,  literature, 
science,  commerce,  manufactures,  everything  but  the  rude 
arts  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life  P  Is  it  possible 
that,  in  two  or  three  hundred  years,  a  few  lean  and  half-naked 
fishermen  may  divide  with  owls  and  foxes  the  ruins  of  the 
greatest  European  cities — ^may  wash  their  nets  amidst  the 
relics  of  her  gigantic  docks,  and  build  their  huts  out  of  the 
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capitals  of  her  stately  cathedrals?  If  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Mill  be  sound,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  form  of 
government  which  he  recommends  will  assuredly  produce  all 
this.  But,  if  these  principles  be  xmsound,  if  the  reasonings 
by  which  we  have  opposed  them  be  just,  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling orders  are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  human 
race.  Their  interest  may  be  opposed  in  some  things  to  that 
of  their  poorer  contemporaries ;  but  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  innumerable  generations  which  are  to  follow. 

Mr.  Mill  concludes  his  essay,  by  answering  an  objection  ^ 
often  made  to  the  project  of  universal  suffrage — ^that  the 
people  do  not  understand  their  own  interests.  We  shall  not 
go  through  his  arguments  on  this  subject,  because,  till  he 
has  proved  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people  to  respect 
property,  he  only  malies  matters  worse  by  proving  that  they 
unders1»nd  their  interests.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  treat- 
ing our  readers  with  a  delicious  h(mms  b(mche  of  wisdom,  which 
he  has  kept  for  the  last  moment. 

"  The  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  people  who  are  below  the 
middle  rank  are  formed,  and  their  minds  are  directed,  by  that  intel- 
hgent,  that  virtnons  rank,  who  come  the  most  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  them,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  intimate  commnni- 
cation  with  them,  to  whom  they  fly  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all 
their  numerous  difficulties,  upon  whom  they  feel  an  immediate  and 
daily  dependence  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  infancy  and  in  old 
age,  to  whom  their  children  look  np  as  models  for  their  imitation, 
whose  opinions  they  hear  daily  repeated,  and  account  it  their  honour 
to  adopt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  middle  rank,  which  gives 
to  science,  to  art,  and  to  legislation  itself  their  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  all  that  has  exalted  and  refined 
human  nature,  is  that  portion  of  the  community,  of  which,  if  the 
basis  of  representation  were  ever  so  far  extended,  the  opinion  would 
ultimately  decide.  Of  the  people  beneath  them,  a  vast  majority 
would  be  sure  to  be  guided  by  their  advice  and  example." 

This  single  paragraph  is  sufficient  to  upset  Mr.  Mill's  theory. 
Win  the  people  act  against  their  own  interest?  Or  will  the 
middle  rank  act  against  its  own  interest  P  Or  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  middle  rank  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
people  P  If  the  people  act  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
middle  rank,  as  Mr.  Mill  says  that  they  assuredly  will,  one  of 
these  three  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
But,  if  any  one  of  the  three  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
his  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  interest  of  the 
middle  rank  be  identical  with  that  of  the  people,  why  should 
not  the  powers  of  government  be  entrusted  to  that  rank  P    If 
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the  powers  of  goyeminent  were  entrusted  to  that  rank,  there 
would  evidently  be  an  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  and  **  to  consti- 
tute an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  though  it  were  a  very  numerous 
one,  would,"  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  "  leave  the  community 
without  protection,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  unbridled 
power/'  Will  not  the  same  motives  which  induce  the  middle 
classes  to  abuse  one  kind  of  power  induce  them  to  abuse 
another  P  If  their  interest  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
people  they  will  govern  the  people  welL  If  it  be  opposite  to 
that  of  the  people  they  will  advise  the  people  iU.  The  system 
of  universal  suf&age,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  own 
account,  is  only  a  device  for  doing  circuitously  what  a  repre- 
sentative system,  with  a  pretty  high  qualification,  would  do 
directly. 

So  ends  this  celebrated  Essay.  And  such  is  this  philosophy 
for  which  the  experience  of  three  thousand  years  is  to  be 
discarded ;  this  philosophy,  the  professors  of  which  speak  as 
if  it  had  guided  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  navigation 
and  alphabetical  writing ;  as  if,  before  its  dawn,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  had  lived  in  caverns  and  eaten  each  other  I 
We  are  sick,  it  seems,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  old  and  legitimate  worship.  We  pine  for  a  ilew 
idolatry.  All  that  is  costly  and  all  that  is  ornamental  in  our 
intellectual  treasures  must  be  delivered  up,  and  cast  into  the 
furnace — and  there  comes  out  this  Calf ! 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  mistake  our  object  in  writing  this 
article.  They  will  not  suspect  us  of  any  disposition  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy,  or  of  any  narrow  form 
of  oligarchy,  or  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  popular  government. 
Our  object  at  present  is,  not  so  much  to  attack  or  defend  any 
particular  system  of  polity,  as  to  expose  the  vices  of  a  kind  of 
reasoning  utterly  unfit  for  moral  and  political  discussions ; 
of  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  may  so  readily  be  turned  to 
purposes  of  falsehood  that  it  ought  to  receive  no  quarter, 
even  when  by  accident  it  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of 
truth. 
/  Our  objection  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Mill  is  fundamental.  We 
believe  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  deduce  the  science  of 
government  from  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

What  proposition  is  there  respecting  human  nature  which 

y      is  absolutely  and  universally  true  ?    We  know  of  only  one : 

and  that  is  not  only  true,  but  identical ;  that  men  always  act 

fix)m  self-interest.     This  truism  the  Utilitarians  proclaim 

with  as  much  pride  as  if*  it  were  new,  and  as  much  zeal  as  if 
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it  were  important*  Bnt  in  facb,  when  explained,  it  means 
only  that  men,  if  thej  can,  will  do  as  they  choose.  When 
we  see  the  actions  of  a  man  we  know  with  certainty  what  he 
thinks  his  interest  to  be.  Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with 
certainty  from  what  we  take  to  be  his  interest  to  his  actions. 
One  man  goes  without  a  dinner  that  he  may  add  a  shilling  to 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds :  another  runs  in  debt  to  give 
balls  and  masquerades.  One  man  cuts  his  father's  throat  to 
get  possession  of  his  old  clothes :  another  hazards  his  own  life 
to  save  that  of  an  enemy.  One  man  volunteers  on  a  forlorn 
hope  :  another  is  drummed  out  of.  a  regiment  for  cowardice. 
Each  of  these  men  has,  no  doubt,  acted  from  self-interest. 
But  we  gain  nothing  by  knowing  this,  except  the  pleasure,  if 
it  be  one,  of  multiplying  useless  words.  In  fact,  this  prin- 
ciple is  just  as  recondite  and  just  as  important  as  the  great 
truth  that  whatever  is,  is.  If  a  philosopher  were  always  to 
state  facts  in  the  following  form — ^^  There  is  a  shower :  but 
whatever  is,  is ;  therefore,  there  is  a  shower,'* — ^his  reasoning 
would  be  perfectly  sound,  but  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
would  materially  enlarge  the  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
And  it  is  equally  idle  to  attribute  any  importance  to  a  pro- 
position which,  when  interpreted,  means  only  that  a  man  had 
rather  do  what  he  had  rather  do. 

If  the  doctrine,  that  men  always  act  from  self-interest,  be 
laid  down  in  any  other  sense  than  this — ^if  the  meaning  of 
the  word  self-interest  be  narrowed  so  as  to  exclude  any  one 
of  the  motives  which  may  by  possibility  act  on  any  human 
being, — ^the  proposition  ceases  to  be  identical;  but  at  the 
game  time  it  ceases  to  be  true. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  word  "  self-interest  *'  applies  to 
all  the  synonymes  and  circumlocutions  which  are  employed 
to  convey  the  same  meaning ;  pain  and  pleasure,  happiness 
and  misery,  objects  of  desire,  and  so  forth. 

The  whole  art  of  Mr.  Mill's  essay  consists  in  one.  simple 
trick  of  legerdemain.  It  consists  in  using  words  of  the  sort 
which  we  have  been  describing  first  in  one  sense  and  then  in 
another.  Men  will  take  the  objects  of  their  desire  if  they 
can.  Unquestionably : — ^but  this  is  an  identical  proposition : 
for  an  object  of  desire  means  merely  a  thing  which  a  man 
will  procure  if  he  can.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  a  maxim  of  this  kind.  When  we  see  a  man  take  some- 
thing we  shall  know  that  it  was  an  object  of  his  desire.  But 
till  then  we  have  no  means  of  judging  vrith  certainty  what  he 
desires  or  what  he  wUl  take.    The  general  proposition,  how- 
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ever,  having  been  admitted,  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  reason  as  if 
men  had  no  desires  but  those  which  can  be  gratified  only  by 
spoliation  and  oppression.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  dednce 
doctrines  of  vast  importance  from  the  original  axiom.  The 
only  misfortune  is,  that  by  thns  narrowing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  desire  the  axiom  becomes  false,  and  all  the  doctrines 
consequent  npon  it  are  false  likewise. 

When  we  pass  beyond  those  maxims  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  without  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  enable  ns  to  advance  a  single  step  in  practical 
knowledge,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
a  single  general  mle  respecting  the  motives  which  influence 
human  actions.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not,  by  associa- 
tion or  by  comparison,  become  an  object  either  of  desire  or  of 
aversion.  The  fear  of  death  is  generally  considered  as  one 
of  the  strongest  of  our  feelings.  It  is  the  most  formidable 
sanction  which  legislators  have  been  able  to  devise.  Yet  it 
is  notorious  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  there  is  no 
passion  by  which  that  fear  has  not  been  often  overcome. 
Physical  pain  is  indisputably  an  evil ;  yet  it  has  been  often 
endured,  and  even  welcomed.  Innumerable  martyrs  have 
exulted  in  torments  which  made  the  spectators  shudder ;  and, 
to  use  a  more  homely  illustration,  there  are  few  wives  who  do 
not  long  to  be  mothers. 

Is  the  love  of  approbation  a  stronger  motive  than  the  love 
of  wealth  P  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  generally 
even  in  the  case  of  an  individual  with  whom  we  are  very  inti- 
mate.  We  often  say,  indeed,  that  a  man  loves  fame  more 
than  money  or  money  more  than  fame.  But  this  is  said  in 
a  loose  and  popular  sense :  for  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
would  not  endure  a  few  sneers  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  if 
he  were  in  pecuniary  distress ;  and  scarcely  a  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  who,  if  he  were  in  flourishing  circumstances, 
would  expose  himself  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
public  for  a  trifle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  return  a  precise 
answer  even  about  a  single  human  being,  we  must  know 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  of  reputation  demanded 
and  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  offered,  and  in  what  situation 
the  person  to  whom  the  temptation  is  proposed  stands  at  the 
time.  Br^^  when  the  question  is  propounded  generally  about 
the  whole  species,  the  impossibility  of  answering  is  still  more 
J  evident.  Man  differs  from  man;  generation  from  generation ; 
nation  from  nation.  Education,  station,  sex,  age,  accidental 
associations,  produce  infinite  shades  of  variety. 
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Now,  the  only  mode  in  wliich  we  caiuconceiye  it  possible  to 
deduce  a  theory  of  gOYemment  from  the  principles  of  hnman 
nature  is  this.  We  must  find  out  what  are  the  motives 
which,  in  a  particular  form  of  government,  impel  rulers  to 
bad  measures,  and  what  are  those  which  impel  them  to  good 
measures.  We  must  then  compare  the  effect  of  the  two 
classes  of  motives ;  and,  according  as  we  find  the  one  or  the 
other  to  prevail,  we  must  pronounce  the  form  of  government 
in  question  good  or  bad. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  aristocratical  and  monar- 
chical states,  the  desire  of  wealth  and  other  desires  of  the  same 
class  always  tend  to  produce  misgovemment,  and  that  the 
love  of  approbation  and  other  kindred  feelings  always  tend 
to  produce  good  government.  Then,  if  it  be  impossible,  as 
we  have  shown  that  it  is,  to  pronounce  generally  which  of 
the  two  classes  of  motives  is  the  more  influential,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  out,  a  priori,  whether  a  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratical form  of  government  be  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Mill  has  avoided  the  difficulty  of  ma,1riTig  the  com- 
parison, by  very  coolly  putting  all  the  weights  into  one  of 
the  scales, — ^by  reasoning  as  if  no  human  being  had  ever 
sympathised  with  the  feelings,  been  gratified  by  the  thanks, 
or  been  galled  by  the  execrations,  of  another. 

The  case,  as  we  have  put  it,  is  decisive  against  Mr.  Mill  • 
and  yet  we  have  put  it  in  a  manner  far  too  &.vourable  to  him. 
For,  in  &ct,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  love  of  wealth  in  a  sovereign  always  produces  mis- 
govenunent,  or  the  love  of  approbation  good  government. 
A  patient  and  far-sighted  ruler,  for  example,  who  is  less  de- 
sirous of  raising  a  great  sum  immediately  than  of  securing 
an  unencmnbered  and  piogressiTe  revenue,  inU,  by  taJring 
off  restraints  firom  trade  and  giving  perfect  security  to 
property,  encourage  accumulation  and  entice  capital  from 
foreign  countries.  The  commercial  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
which  puts  to  shame  the  absurdities  of  our  republican 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  probably 
sprang  from  the  desire  of  an  absolute  ruler  to  enrich  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  popular  estimate  of  vir- 
tues and  vices  is  erroneous,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
love  of  approbation  leads  sovereigns  to  spend  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  on  useless  shows,  or  to  engage  in  wanton  and  de- 
structive wars.  If  then  we  can  neither  compare  the  strength 
of  two  motives,  nor  determine  with  certainty  to  what  descrip* 
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tion  of  actions  eitiber*  motive  will  lead,  how  can  we  possibly 
deduce  a  theory  of  goyemment  &om  the  natnre  of  man  P 

How,  then,  are  we  to  arrive  at  jnst  conclusions  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind?  Surely  by 
that  method  which,  in  every  experimental  science  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  has  signally  increased  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  our  species, — ^by  that  method  for  which  our 
new  philosophers  would  substitute  quibbles  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  barbarous  respondents  and  opponents  of  the  middle 
ages, — ^by  the  method  of  Induction ; — ^by  observing  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world, — ^by  assiduously  studying  the  history 
of  past  ages, — by  siRdng  the  evidence  of  facts, — ^by  carefully 
combining  and  contrasting  those  which  are  authentic, — by 
generalising  with  judgment  and  diffidence, — ^by  perpetually 
bringing  the  theory  which  we  have  constructed  to  the  test  of 
new  &.cts, — ^by  correcting,  or  altogether  abandoning  it^  ac- 
cording as  those  new  fiicts  prove  it  to  be  partially  or  fdnda- 
mentally  unsound.  Proceeding  thus, — ^patiently, — diligently, 
—candidly, — we  may  hope  to  form  a  system  as  fajc  inferior 
in  pretension  to  that  which  we  have  been  examining  and  as 
far  superior  to  it  in  real  utility  as  the  prescriptions  of  a 
great  physician,  varying  with  every  stage  of  every  malady 
and  with  the  constitution  of  every  x>atient,  to  the  pill  of  the 
advertising  quack  which  is  to  cure  all  himian  beings,  in  all 
climates,  of  all  diseases. 

This  is  that  noble  Science  of  Politics,  which  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  barren  theories  of  the  Utilitarian  sophists, 
and  from  the  petty  craft,  so  often  mistaken  for  statesman- 
ship by  minds  grown  narrow  in  habits  of  intrigue,  jobbing, 
and  of&cial  etiquette  ; — ^which  of  all  sciences  is  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  welfeure  of  nations, — ^which  of  all  sciences 
most  tends  to  expand  and  invigorate  the  mind, — ^which  draws 
nutriment  and  ornament  froui  every  part  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  and  dispenses  in  return  nutriment  and  ornament 
to  aU.  We  are  sorry  and  surprised  when  we  see  men  of  good 
intentions  and  good  natural  abilities  abandon  this  healthful 
and  generous  study  to  pore  over  speculations  like  those  which 
we  hove  been  examining.  And  we  should  heartily  rejoice  to 
find  that  our  remarks  had  induced  any  person  of  tibis  de- 
scription to  employ,  in  researches  of  real  utility,  the  fcalents 
and  industry  which  are  now  wasted  on  verbal  sophisms, 
wretched  of  their  wretched  kind. 

As  to  the  greater  part  of  the  sect,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  of 
little  consequence  what  they  study  or  under  whom.    It  would 
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be  more  amusing,  to  be  sure,  and  more  reputable,  if  thej 
wonld  take  up  the  old  republican  cant  and  declaim  about 
Brutus  and  Timoleon,  the  duty  of  killing  tyrants  and  the 
blessedness  of  dying  for  liberty.  But,  on  the  whole,  they 
might  have  chosen  worse.  They  may  as  well  be  Utilitarians 
as  jockeys  or  dandies.  And,  IlLOugh  quibbling  about  self- 
interest  and  motives,  and  objects  of  desire,  and  the  greatest 
happiQess  of  the  greatest  number,  is  but  a  poor  employment 
for  a  grown  man,  it  certainly  hurts  the  health  less  than  hard 
drinking  and  the  fortune  less  than  high  play ;  it  is  not  much 
more  laughable  than  phrenology,  and  is  immeasurably  more 
iiumane  than  cock-fighting. 
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(June  1829.) 

ThsWegtmmster Beview.  No.  XXI,  Article  XVI,  Edinburgh  Bemew. 
No,  XOVn.    Article  on  Mill's  Essays  on  Oovemment,  ^e. 

We  have  had  great  reason,  we  think,  to  be  gratified  by  the  suc- 
cess of  onr  late  attack  on  the  Utilitarians.  We  could  publish 
a  long  list  of  the  cures  which  it  has  wrought  in  cases  pre- 
viously considered  as  hopeless.  Delicacy  forbids  us  to  divulge 
names ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  two  remarkable 
instances.  A  respectable  lady  writes  to  inform  us  that  her 
son,  who  was  plucked  at  Cambridge  last  January,  has  not 
been  heard  to  call  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a  poor  ignorant  fool 
more  than  twice  since  the  appearance  of  our  article.  A  dis- 
tinguished political  writer  in  the  Westminster  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reviews  has  borrowed  Hume's  History,  and  has  actually 
got  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  assures  us  that  he 
takes  great  pleasure  in  his  new  study,  and  that  he  is  very 
impatient  to  learn  how  Scotland  and  England  became  one 
kingdom.  But  the  greatest  compliment  that  we  have  received 
is  that  Mr.  Bentham  himself  shoidd  have  condescended  to 
take  the  field  in  defence  of  Mr.  Mill.  We  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  reviewing  reviews ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bentham  is  a  truly 
great  man,  and  as  his  party  have  thought  fit  to  announce  in 
pufifs  and  placards  that  this  article  is  written  by  him,  and 
contains  not  only  an  answer  to  our  attacks,  but  a  development 
of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle,"  vrith  the  latest  im- 
provements of  the  author,  we  shall  for  once  depart  from  our 
general  rule.  However  the  conflict  may  terminate,  we  shall 
at  least  not  have  been  vanquished  by  an  ignoble  hand. 

Of  Mr.  Bentham  himself  we  shall  endeavour,  even  while 
defending  ourselves  against  his  reproaches,  to  speak  with  the 
respect  to  which  his  venerable  age,  his  genius,  and  his  public 
services  entitle  him.  If  any  harsh  expression  should  escape 
us,  we  trust  that  he  will  attribute  it  to  inadvertence,  to  the 
momentary  warmth  of  controversy, — ^to  anything,  in  short. 
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rather  than  to  a  design  of  affironting  him.  Though  we  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  crew  of  Htirds  and  Boswells, 
who,  either  from  interested  motives,  or  from  the  habit  of  in^ 
tellectual  servility  and  dependence,  pamper  and  vitiate  his 
appetite  with  the  nozions  sweetness  of  their  nndisceming 
praise,  we  are  not  perhaps  less  competent  than  they  to  ap* 
preciate  his  merit,  or  less  sincerely  disposed  to  acknowledge 
it.  Though  we  may  sometuues  think  his  reasonings  on  moral 
and  political  questions  feeble  and  sophistical— ^though  we  may 
sometimes  smile  at  his  extraordinary  language — ^we  can  never 
be  weary  of  admiring  the  amplitude  of  his  comprehension,  the 
keenness  of  his  penetration,  the  exuberant  fertility  with  which 
his  mind  pours  forth  arguments  and  illustrations.  However 
sharply  he  may  speak  of  us,  we  can  never  cease  to  revere  in 
him  the  &ther  of  the  philosophy  of  Jurisprudence.  He  has 
a  frdl  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  great  inventor ;  and,  in 
our  coTurt  of  criticism,  those  privileges  wiU  never  be  pleaded 
in  vain.  But  they  are  limited  in  the  same  manner  in  which, 
fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  the  privileges  of  the  peer- 
age are  now  limited.  The  advantage  is  personal  and  incom- 
municable. A  nobleman  can  now  no  longer  cover  with  his 
protection  every  lackey  who  follows  his  heels,  or  every  bully 
who  draws  in  his  quarrel :  and,  highly  as  we  respect  the  ex- 
alted rank  which  Mr.  Bentham  holds  among  the  writers  of 
our  time,  yet  when,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  literary  police, 
we  shall  think  it  necessary  to  confute  sophists,  or  to  bring 
pretenders  to  shame,  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  proceedings  because  the  offenders  call  them- 
selves Benthamites. 

Whether  Mr.  Mill  has  much  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Bentham 
for  undertaking  his  defence,  our  readers,  when  they  have 
finished  this  article,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  doubt.  Great 
as  Mr.  Bentham's  talents  are,  he  has,  we  think,  shown  an 
undue  confidence  in  them.  He  should  have  considered  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  any  man,  however  eloquent  and  ingenious 
he  may  be,  to  attack  or  defend  a  book  without  reading  it : 
and  we  feel  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Bentham  would  never 
have  written  the  article  before  us  if  he  had,  before  he  began, 
perused  our  review  with  attention,  and  compared  it  with 
Mr.  Mill's  Essay. 

He  has  utterly  mistaken  our  object  and  meaning.  He 
seems  to  think  that  we  have  undertaken  to  set  up  some  theory 
of  government  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Mill.  But  we 
distinctiy  disclaimed  any  such  design.     From  the  beginning 
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to  the  end  of  our  article,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
a  single  sentence  which,  when  fairly  construed,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  indicating  any  such  design.  If  such  an  expression 
can  be  found,  it  has  been  dropped  by  inadvertence.  Our 
object  was  to  prove,  not  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are 
good,  but  that  Mr.  Mill  had  not  proved  them  to  be  bad ;  not 
that  democracy  is  bad,  but  that  Mr.  Mill  had  not  proved  it 
to  be  good.  The  points  in  issue  are  these:  whether  the 
famous  Essay  on  Gk)vemment  be,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 
perfect  solution  of  the  great  political  problem,  or  a  series  of 
sophisms  and  blunders ;  and  whether  the  sect  which,  while 
it  glories  in  the  precision  of  its  logic,  extols  this  Essay  as 
a  masterpiece  of  demonstration  be  a  sect  deserving  of  the 
respect  or  of  the  derision  of  mankind.  These,  we  say,  are 
the  issues ;  and  on  these  we  with  full  confidence  put  our- 
selves on  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation, 
that  we  should  state  what  our  political  creed  is,  or  whether 
we  have  any  political  creed  at  all.  A  man  who  cannot  act 
the  most  trivial  part  in  a  farce  has  a  right  to  hiss  Bomeo 
Coates :  a  man  who  does  not  know  a  vein  from  an  artery  may 
caution  a  simple  neighbour  against  the  advertisements  of 
Dr.  Eady.  A  complete  theory  of  government  would  indeed 
be  a  noble  present  to  mankind ;  but  it  is  a  present  which  we 
do  not  hope  and  do  not  pretend  that  we  can  oflfer.  If,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  lay  the  foundation,  it  is  something  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish ;  if  we  cannot  set  up  truth,  it  is  something 
to  pull  down  error.  Even  if  the  subjects  of  which  the  Utili- 
tarians treat  were  subjects  of  less  fearfUL  importance,  we  should 
think  it  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  their  magnificent 
pretensions  and  their  miserable  performances.  Some  of 
them  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  display  their  ingenuity 
on  questions  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  and  on  questions 
concerning  which  men  cannot  reason  Ul  with  impunity.  We 
ihiTilr  it,  under  these  circumstances,  an  absolute  duty  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  their  arguments.  It  is  no  matter  of  pride 
or  of  pleasure.  To  read  their  works  is  the  most  soporific 
employment  that  we  know ;  and  a  man  ought  no  more  to  be 
proud  of  refuting  them  than  of  having  two  legs.  We  must 
now  come  to  close  quarters  with  Mr.  Bentham,  whom,  we 
need  not  say,  we  do  not  mean  to  mclude  in  this  observation. 
He  charges  us  with  maintaining, — 

**  First,  *  That  it  is  not  true  that  all  despots  govern  ill';'— -whereon 
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tlie  world  is  in  a  mistake,  and  tlie  Whigs  liaye  the  true  light.     And 
for  proof,  principally, — ^that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  not  Caligiila. 
To  which  the  answer  is,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  not  a  despot. 
He  was  pnt  in  his  present  situation  by  the  people  taming  the  scale 
in  his  fikvonr  in  a  balanced  contest  between  himself  and  the  nobility. 
And  it  is  qnite  clear  that  the  same  power  would  turn  the  scale  the 
other  way  the  m  oment  a  King  of  Denmark  should  take  into  his  head 
to  be  Caligula.     It  is  of  little  consequence  by  what  congeries    of 
letters  the  Majesty  of  Denmark  is  typified  in  the  royal  press  of 
Copenhagen,  while  the  real  fact  is  that  the  sword  of  the  people 
is  suspended  over  his  head,  in  case  of  ill  behaviour,  as  effectually  as 
in  other  countries  where  more  noise  is  made  upon  the  subject. 
Every  body  believes  the  sovereign  of  Denmark  to  be  a  good  and 
virtuous  gentleman ;  but  there  is  no  more  superhuman  merit  in  his 
being  so  than  in  the  case  of  a  rural  squire  who  does  not  shoot  his 
land-steward  or  quarter  his  wife  with  his  yeomanry  sabre. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  are  partial  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  all 
men  use  power  as  badly  as  they  dare.  There  may  have  been  such 
things  as  amiable  negro-drivers  and  sentimental  masters  of  press- 
gangs  ;  and  here  and  there,  among  the  odd  freaks  of  human  nature, 
there  may  have  been  specimens  of  men  who  were  '  No  tyrants, 
though  bred  up  to  tyranny.'  But  it  would  be  as  wise  to  recommend 
wolves  for  nurses  at  the  Foundling  on  the  credit  of  Romulus  and 
Bemus  as  to  substitute  the  exception  for  the  general  &u3t,  and  advise 
mankind  to  take  to  trusting  to  arbitrary  power  on  the  credit  of 
these  specimens.*' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  never  cited  the  case  of  Denmark 
to  prove  that  all  despots  do  not  govern  iU.  We  cited  it  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  know  how  to  reason.  Mr.  Mill 
gave  it  as  a  reason  for  deducing  the  theory  of  government 
from  the  general  laws  of  human  nature  iliat  the  £ing  of 
Denmark  was  not  Caligula.  This  we  said,  and  we  stiQ  say, 
was  absurd. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  not  we,  but  Mr.  Mill,  who  said 
that  the  £ing  of  Denmark  was  a  despot.  His  words  are 
these : — "  The  people  of  Denmark,  tired  out  with  the  oppres- 
sion of  an  aristocracy,  resolved  that  their  king  should  be 
absolute ;  and  under  their  absolute  monarch  are  as  well 
governed  as  any  people  in  Europe.''  We  leave  Mr.  Bentham 
to  settle  vrith  Mr.  Mill  the  distinction  between  a  despot  and 
an  absolute  king. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Bentham  says  that  there  was 
in  Denmark  a  balanced  coiitest  between  the  king  and  the 
nobility.  We  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham seriously  means  to  say  this,  when  we  consider  that  Mr* 

t2 
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Hill  lias  demonstrated  the  cliance  to  be  as  infinity  to  one 
against  the  existence  of  such  a  balanced  contest. 

Fonrthljy  Mr.  Bentham  sajs  that  in  this  balanced  contest 
the  people  tamed  the  scale  in  favonr  of  the  king  against  the 
aristocracy.  Bnt  Mr.  MiU  has  demonstrated  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  for  the  interest  of  the  monarchy  and  democracy  to 
join  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  that,  wherever  the  three 
parties  exist,  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  will  combine  against 
the  people.  This,  Mr.  Mill  assures  us,  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing which  depends  upon  human  wilL 

Fifthly,  Mr.  Bentham  says  that,  if  the  King  of  Denmark 
were  to  oppress  his  people,  the  people  and  nobles  would  com- 
bine against  the  king.  But  Mr.  Mill  has  proved  that  it  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  to  combine  with 
the  democracy  against  the  king.  It  is  evidently  Mr.  Bentham's 
opinion,  that  ^^  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  may 
balance  each  other,  and  by  mutual  checks  produce  good 
government."  But  this  is  the  very  theory  which  Mr,  Mill 
pronoimces  to  be  the  wildest,  the  most  visionary,  the  most 
chimerical  ever  broached  on  the  subject  of  government. 

We  have  no  dispute  on  these  heads  with  Mr.  Bentham. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  his  explanation  true— or,  at  least, 
true  in  part ;  and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  lending  us  his 
assistance  to  demolish  the  essay  of  his  follower.  His  wit  and 
his  sarcasm  are  sport  to  us  ;  but  they  are  death  to  his 
unhappy  disciple. 

Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  imagine  that  we  have  said  some- 
thing implying  an  opinion  &vourable  to  despotism.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that,  as  he  has  not  condescended  to  read 
that  x>ortion  of  our  work  which  he  undertook  to  answer,  he 
can  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  its  general  character. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would,  we  think,  scarcely  have  entertained 
such  a  suspicion.  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  and  pretends  to  prove, 
that  under  no  despotic  government  does  any  human  being, 
except  the  tools  of  the  sovereign,  possess  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  the  most  intense  degree  of  terror  is 
kept  up  by  constant  cruelty.  This,  we  say,  is  untrue.  It  is  not 
merely  a  rule  to  which  there  are  exceptions :  but  it  is  not  the 
role.  Despotism  is  bad ;  but  it  is  scarcely  anywhere  so  bad 
as  Mr.  Mill  says  that  it  is  everywhere.  This  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Bentham  will  allow.  If  a  man  were  to  say  that  five  hundred 
thousand  people  die  every  year  in  London  of  dram-drinking, 
he  would  not  assert  a  proposition  more  monstrously  &lse 
than  Mr.  Mill's.    Would  it  be  just  to  charge  us  with  defend- 
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ing  intozication  because  we  might  saj  that  such  a  man  was 
grossly  in  the  wrong  P 

We  saj  with  Mr.  Bentham  that  despotism  is  a  bad  tiling. 
We  saj  with  Mr.  Bentham  that  the  exceptions  do  not  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  rule.  But  this  we  say — ^that  a 
single  exception  overthrows  an  argument  which  either  does 
not  prove  the  rule  at  all,  or  else  proves  the  rule  to  be  i/rue 
vnthout  exceptions  ;  and  such  an  argument  is  Mr..  Mill's  ar- 
gument against  despotism.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  rules  drawn  from  experience  and  rules 
deduced  d  priori.  We  might  believe  that  there  had  been 
a  fall  of  snow  last  August,  and  yet  not  think  it  likely  that 
there  would  be  snow  next  August.  A  single  occurrence 
opposed  to  our  general  experience  would  tell  for  very  little 
in  our  calculation  of  the  chances.  But,  if  we  could  once 
satisfy  ourselves  that  iu  any  single  rightangled  triangle  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  might  be  less  than  the  squares  of 
the  sides,  we  must  reject  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid  altogether.  We  willingly  adopt  Mr.  Bentham's  lively 
illustration  about  the  wolf;  and  we  will  say  in  passing  that  it 
gives  us  real  pleasure  to  see  how  little  old  age  has  diminished 
the  gaiety  of  this  eminent  man.  We  can  assure  him  that 
his  merriment  gives  us  fajc  more  pleasure  on  his  account 
than  pain  on  our  own.  We  say  with  him,  Keep  the  wolf 
out  of  the  nursery,  iu  spite  of  the  story  of  Eomulus  and 
Bemus.  But,  if  iiie  shepherd  who  saw  the  wolf  licking  and 
suckling  those  famous  twins  were,  after  telling  this  stoiy  to 
his  companions,  to  assert  that  it  was  an  infallible  rule  that 
no  wolf  ever  had  spared,  or  ever  would  spare,  any  living  thing 
which  might  fall  in  its  way — ^that  its  nature  was  carnivorous 
— and  that  it  could  not  possibly  disobey  its  nature,  we  think 
that  the  hearers  might  have  been  excused  for  staring.  It 
may  be  strange,  but  is  not  inconsistent,  that  a  wolf  which 
has  eaten  ninety-nine  children  should  spare  the  hundredth. 
But  the  fact  that  a  wolf  has  once  spared  a  child  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing purporting  to  prove  that  wolves  cannot  possibly  spare 
children. 

Mr.  Bentham  proceeds  to  attack  another  position  which  he 
conceives  us  to  maintain : — 

"  Secondly,  That  a  govemment  not  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mnnity  (for  there  is  no  question  upon  any  other)  *may  soon  he 
saturated,*  Tell  it  not  in  Bow-street,  whisper  it  not  in  Hatt on- 
garden — that  there  is  a  plan  for  preventing  injustice  by  *  saturation.' 
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Witli  what  peaJs  of  unearihlj  merriment  wonld  Mmos,  .^laciia,  and 
BhadamanthuB  be  aroiused  npon  their  benches,  if  the  '  light  wings 
of  saffiron  and  of  bine '  should  bear  this  theoiy  into  their  grim  do- 
mains !  Why  do  not  the  owners  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  tiy  to 
'  saturate  P'  Why  does  not  the  cheated  publican  beg  leaye  to  check 
the  gulositj  of  his  defrauder  with  a  repetoitfwr  hauatfua^  and  the  pum- 
melled plaintiff  neutralise  the  maHce  of  his  adyersaiy,  by  requesting 
to  have  the  rest  of  the  beating  in  presence  of  the  court, — ^if  it  is  not 
that  such  conduct  would  run  counter  to  all  the  conclusions  of  expe- 
rience, and  be  the  procreation  of  the  mischief  it  affected  to  destroy  ? 
Woftd  is  the  man  whose  wealth  depends  on  his  haying  more  them 
somebody  else  can  be  persuaded  to  take  ^m  him ;  and  woful  also  is 
the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  !" 

Now  this  is  certainly  very  plea«uit  writing:  but  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  argoment.  The  real 
reason  whicli  makes  it  absurd  to  think  of  preventing  theft 
by  pensioning  off  thieves  is  this,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  thieves.  If  there  were  only  a  hundred  thieves  in 
a  place,  and  we  were  quite  sure  that  no  person  not  already 
addicted  to  theft  would  take  to  it,  it  migbt  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  to  keep  the  tlueves  from  dishonesty  by  raising 
them  above  distress  would  not  be  a  better  course  than  to 
employ  officers  against  them.  But  the  actual  cases  are  not 
parallel.  Every  man  who  chooses  can  become  a  thief;  but 
a  man  cannot  become  a  king  or  a  member  of  the  aristoc]:acy 
whenever  he  chooses.  The  number  of  the  depredators  is 
limited ;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  depredation,  so  far  as 
physical  pleasures  are  concerned,  must  be  limited  also.  Now, 
we  made  the  remark  which  Mr.  Bentham  censures  with  re- 
ference to  physical  pleasures  only.  The  pleasures  of  osten- 
tation, of  taste,  of  revenge,  and  other  pleasures  of  the  same 
description,  have,  we  distinctly  allow,  no  limit.  Our  words 
are  these  : — "  A  king  or  an  aristocracy  may  be  supplied  to 
satiety  with  corporal  pleaswresy  at  an  expense  which  the 
rudest  and  poorest  community  would  scarcely  feel."  Does 
Mr.  Bentham  deny  this  9  If  he  does,  we  leave  him  to  Mr. 
MiU.  "  What,*'  says  that  philosopher,  in  his  Essay  on  Edu- 
cation, **  what  are  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  wealth  and 
power,  which  kindle  to  such  a  height  the  ardour  of  mankindP 
Not  the  mere  love  of  eating  and  of  drinking,  or  all  the  phy- 
sical objects  together  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  power 

conunJd.    WiS:«.ese  every  n^  is  in  the  long  run  sAlj 
satisfied.'*    What  the  difference  is  between  being  speedily 

satisfied  and  being  soon  saturated,  we  leave  Mr.  Bentham 

and  Mr.  Mill  to  settle  together. 
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The  word  "saturation/'  however,  seems  to  provoke  Mr. 
Bentham's  mirth.  It  oertainlj  did  not  strike  us  as  very  pure 
English ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mill  used  it,  we  supposed  it  to  be  good 
Benthamese.  With  the  latter  language  we  are  not  critically 
a<3quainted,  though,  as  it  has  many  roots  in  common  with  our 
mother  tongue,  we  can  contrive,  by  the  help  of  a  converted 
Utilitarian,  who  attends  us  in  the  capacity  of  Moonshee,  to 
make  out  a  little.  But  Mr.  Bentham's  authority  is  of  course 
decisive ;  and  we  bow  to  it. 

Mr.  Bentham  next  represents  us  as  Tnaintfl.iTiiTig : — 

''Thirdly,  That  *  though  there  may  be  some  tastes  and  propensities 
that  have  no  point  of  saturation,  there  exists  a  sufficient  check  in 
the  desire  of  the  good  opinion  of  others.'  The  misfortune  of  this 
argument  is,  that  no  man  cares  for  the  good  opinion  of  those  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  wrong.  If  oysters  have  opinions,  it  is  probable 
they  think  very  ill  of  those  who  eat  them  in  August ;  but  smaU  is 
the  effect  upon  the  autumnal  glutton  that  engulfs  their  gentle  sub- 
stances within  his  own.  The  planter  and  the  slave-driver  care  just 
as  much  about  negro  opinion,  as  the  epicure  about  the  sentiments  of 
oysters.  M.  Ude  throwing  live  eels  into  the  fire  as  a  kindly  method 
of  divesting  them  of  the  unsavoury  oil  that  lodges  beneath  their 
skins,  is  not  more  convinced  of  the  immense  aggregate  Of  good  which 
arises  to  the  lordlier  parts  of  the  creation,  than  is  the  gentle  peer 
who  strips  his  fellow  man  of  country  and  of  family  for  a  wild-fowl 
slain.  The  goodly  land-owner,  who  lives  by  morsels  squeezed  in- 
discriminately from  the  waxy  hands  of  the  cobbler  and  the  polluted 
ones  of  the  nightman,  is  in  no  smaU  degree  the  object  of  both 
hatred  and  contempt ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  a  long  way 
from  feeling  them  to  be  intolerable.  The  principle  of  '  At  mihi 
jplavdo  ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nwm7ru>8  eontemplor  in  arcdy*  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  wide  interval  between  the  opinions  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  such  cases.  In  short,  to  banish  law  and  leave  all 
plaintiffs  to  trust  to  the  desire  of  reputation  on  the  opposite  side, 
would  only  be  transporting  the  theory  of  the  Whigs  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  Westminster  Hall." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  never  maintained  the  propo- 
sition which  Mr.  Bentham  puts  into  our  mouths.  We  said, 
and  say,  that  there  is  a  certain  check  to  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  men,  in  their  desire  of  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
We  never  said  that  it  was  sufficient.  Let  Mr.  Mill  show  it 
to  be  insufficient.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  set-off  against  the  principle  from  which  Mr.  Mill  deduces 
the  whole  theory  of  government.  The  balance  may  be,  and, 
we  believe,  will  be,  against  despotism  and  the  narrower  forms 
of  aristocracy.     But  what  is  this  to  the  correctness  or  incor- 
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rectnesB  of  Mr.  Mill's  accoxmtsP  The  question  is  not,  whether 
the  motives  which  lead  rulers  to  behave  ill  are  stronger  than 
those  which  lead  them  to  behave  well ; — ^but,  whether  we 
ought  to  form  a  theory  of  government  b j  looking  ordy  at  the 
motives  which  lead  rolers  to  behave  ill  and  never  noticing 
those  which  lead  them  to  behave  well. 

Absolute  rulers,  says  Mr.  Bentham,  do  not  care  for  the 
good  opinion  of  their  subjects ;  for  no  man  cares  for  the  good 
opinion  of  those  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  wrong. 
By  Mr.  Bentham's  leave,  this  is  a  plain  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  point  at  issue  is  this: — ^WiQ  kings  and  nobles 
wrong  the  people  ?  The  argument  in  favour  of  kings  and 
nobles  is  this  : — they  will  not  wrong  the  people,  because  they 
care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  But  this  argumeiit 
Mr.  Bentham  meets  thus  : — ^they  wiU  not  care  for  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  wrong 
the  people. 

Here  Mr.  Mill  differs,  as  usual,  from  Mr.  Bentham.  ^^  The 
greatest  princes,"  says  he,  in  his  Essay  on  Education,  "  the 
most  despotical  masters  of  human  destiny,  when  asked  what 
they  aim  at  by  their  wars  and  conquests,  would  answer,  if 
sincere,  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  answered,  pou/r  faire  parler 
de  801 J — ^to  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind." Putting  Mr.  Mill's  and  Mr.  Bentham's  principles 
together,  we  might  make  out  very  easily  that  "  the  greatest 
princes,  the  most  despotical  masters  of  human  destiny," 
would  never  abuse  their  power. 

A  man  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  injure  people 
tnust  also  have  been  long  accustomed  to  do  without  their 
love,  and  to  endure  their  aversion.  Such  a  man  may  not  miss 
the  pleasure  of  popularity ;  for  men  seldom  miss  a  pleasure 
which  they  have  long  denied  themselves.  An  old  tyrant  does 
without  popularity  just  as  an  old  water-drinker  does  without 
wine.  But,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  men  who  for  the 
good  of  their  health  have  long  abstained  from  wine  feel  the 
want  of  it  very  little,  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  men 
will  always  abstain  from  wine  when  their  health  requires  that 
they  should  do  so.  And  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  say, 
because  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  oppress  care  little 
for  popularity,  that  men  will  therefore  necessarily  prefer  the 
pleasures  of  oppression  to  those  of  popularity. 

Then,  again,  a  man  may  be  accustomed  to  wrong  people  in 
one  point  and  not  in  another.  He  may  care  for  their  good 
opinion  with  regard  to  one  point  and  not  with  regard  to  an- 
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oiiher.  The  Begent  Orleans  laughed  at  charges  of  impietj, 
libertinism,  extravagance,  idleness,  disgraceful  promotions. 
But  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  threw 
him  into  convulsions.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  braved  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects  during  many  years  of  the  most 
odious  and  LbecUe  miflgovermnent  But,  ^hen  a  report  wa^ 
spread  that  he  used  human  blood  for  his  baths,  he  was  almost 
driven  mad  by  it.  Surely  Mr.  Bentham's  position  ^^  that  no 
man  cares  for  the  good  opinion  of  those  whom  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  wrong"  would  be  objectionable,  as  far  too 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate,  even  if  it  did  not  involve,  as  in 
the  present  case  we  have  shown  that  it  does,  a  direct  begging 
of  the  question  at  issue. 
Mr.  Bentham  proceeds : — 

"FonrtUy,  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  are  of  opinion,  that  *it 
mighty  with  no  small  plansibility,  be  maintained,  that  in  many 
coxmtries,  there  are  two  classes  which,  in  some  degree,  answer 
to  this  description ;'  [viz.]  '  that  the  poor  compose  the  class  which 
government  is  established  to  restrain;  and  the  people  of  some 
property  the  class  to  which  the  powers  of  government  may  without 
danger  be  confided.' 

"  They  take  great  pains,  it  is  true,  to  say  this  and  not  to  say  it. 
They  shuffle  and  creep  about,  to  secure  a  hole  to  escape  at,  if  'what 
they  do  not  assert'  should  be  foxmd  in  any  degree  inconvenient. 
A  man  might  waste  his  life  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  Misses 
of  the  Edinburgh  mean  to  say  Yes  or  No  in  their  political  coquetry. 
But  whichever  way  the  lovely  spinsters  may  decide,  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  history  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  that  the  poor  are 
the  class  whom  there  is  any  difficulty  in  restraining.  It  is  not  the 
poor  but  the  rich  that  have  a  propensity  to  take  the  property  oi 
other  people.  There  is  no  instance  upon  earth  of  the  poor  having 
combined  to  take  away  the  property  of  the  rich ;  and  all  the 
instances  habitually  brought  forward  in  support  of  it  are  gross 
misrepresentations,  founded  upon  the  most  necessary  acts  of  self-de- 
fence on  the  part  of  the  most  numerous  classes.  Such  a  misrepre- 
sentation is  the  common  one  of  the  Agrarian  law;  which  was 
nothing  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Homan  people  to  get 
back  some  part  of  what  had  been  taken  from  them  by  undisguised 
robbeiy.  Such  another  is  the  stock  example  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, appealed  to  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  actual  case.  It 
is  utterly  untrue  that  the  French  Revolution  took  place  because  'the 
poor  began  to  compare  their  cottages  and  salads  with  the  hotels 
and  banquets  of  the  rich ;  it  took  place  because  they  were  robbed 
of  their  cottages  and  salads  to  support  the  hotels  and  banquets 
of  their  oppressors.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  there  was  cither  a 
scramble  for  property  or  a  general  confiscation ;  the  classes  who 
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took  part  with  tlie  foreign  invaders  lost  their  property,  as .  they 
would  have  done  here,  and  ought  to  do  ererjwhere.  All  these  are 
the  vnlgar  errors  of  the  man  on  the  lion's  hack — ^which  the  lion  will 
set  to  rights  when  he  can  tell  his  own  story.  History  is  nothing  hnt 
the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  the  rich;  except 
precisely  so  far  as  the  numerous  classes  of  the  conmiunity  have 
contrived  to  keep  the  virtual  power  in  their  hands,  or  in  other  words, 
to  establish  free  governments.  If  a  poor  man  injures  the  rich,  the 
law  is  instantly  at  his  heels ;  the  injuries  of  the  rich  towards  the 
poor  are  always  inflicted  by  the  law.  And  to  enable  the  rich  to  do 
this  to  any  extent  that  may  be  practicable  or  prudent,  there  is  clearly 
one  postulate  required,  which  is,  that  the  rich  shall  make  the  law." 

This  passage  is  alone  snfficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Bentham 
has  not  taken  the  tronble  to  read  our  article  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  are  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  stoop  to  mis- 
represent it.  Ajid,  if  he  had  read  it  with  any  attention,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  all  this  coquetry,  this  hesitation, 
this  Yes  and  Ko,  this  saying  and  not  saying,  is  simply  an 
exercise  of  the  undeniable  right  which  in  controversy  belongs 
to  the  defensive  side — ^to  the  side  which  proposes  to  establish 
nothing.  The  affirmative  of  the  issue  and  the  burden  of  the 
proof  are  with  Mr.  Mill,  not  with  us.  We  are  not  bound, 
perhaps  we  are  not  able,  to  show  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  recommends  is  bad.  Is  is  quite  enough  if  we 
can  show  that  he  does  not  prove  it  to  be  good.  In  his  proof, 
among  many  other  flaws,  is  this — He  says,  that  if  men  are 
not  inclined  to  plunder  each  other,  government  is  unneces- 
sary, and  that,  if  men  are  so  inclined,  kings  and  aristocracies 
wiU  plunder  the  people.  Now  this,  we  say,  is  a  fallacy.  That 
some  men  will  plunder  their  neighbours  if  they  can,  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  existence  of  governments.  But  it  is  not 
demonstrated  that  kings  and  aristocracies  will  plunder  the 
people,  unless  it  be  true  that  all  men  will  plunder  their 
neighbours  if  they  can.  Men  are  placed  in  very  different 
situations.  Some  have  all  the  bodily  pleasures  that  they  de- 
sire, and  many  other  pleasures  besides,  without  plundering 
anybody.  Others  can  scarcely  obtain  their  daily  bread  with- 
out plundering.  It  may  be  true,  but  surely  it  is  not  self- 
evident,  that  the  former  class  is  under  as  strong  temptations 
to  plunder  as  the  latter.  Mr.  Mill  was  therefore  bound  to 
prove  it.  That  he  has  not  proved  it  is  one  of  thirty  or  forty 
fatal  errors  in  his  argument.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  express  an  opinion  or  even  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Perhaps  we  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  scepticism : 
but  what  then?    Are  we  the  theory-makers?    When  we 
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bring  before  the  world  a  theory  of  goyemment,  it  will  be 
time  to  call  upon  ns  to  offer  proof  at  every  step.  At  present 
we  stand  on  our  tmdonbted  logical  right.  We  concede 
nothing ;  and  we  deny  nothing.  We  say  to  the  Utilitarian 
theorists : — ^When  you  prove  your  doctrine,  we  wiU  believe 
it ;  and,  till  you  prove  it,  we  will  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Bentham  has  quite  misunderstood  what  we  said  about 
the  French  [Revolution.  We  never  alluded  to  that  event  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  poor  were  inclined  to  rob  the 
rich.  Mr.  Mill's  principles  of  human  nature  furnished  us 
with  that  part  of  our  argument  ready-made.  We  alluded  to 
the  French  Sevolution  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
effects  which  general  spoliation  produces  on  society,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  general  spoliation  will  take 
place  under  a  democracy.  We  allowed  distinctly  that,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  French  monarchy,  the 
Bevolution,  though  accompanied  by  a  great  shock  to  the 
institution  of  property,  was  a  blessing.  Surely  Mr.  Bentham 
will  not  ma.inta.in  that  the  injury  produced  by  the  deluge  of 
assignats  and  by  the  ma>ximum  fell  only  on  the  emigrants, — 
or  that  there  were  not  many  emigrants  who  would  have  staid 
and  lived  i>eaceably  under  any  government  if  their  persons 
and  property  had  been  secure. 

We  never  said  that  the  French  Bevolution  took  place  be- 
cause the  poor  began  to  compare  their  cottages  and  salads 
with  the  hotels  and  banquets  of  the  rich.  We  were  not 
speaking  about  ths  coAises  of  the  Bevolution,  or  thinking 
about  them.  This  we  said,  and  say,  that,  if  a  democratic 
govenmient  had  been  established  in  France,  the  poor,  when 
they  began  to  compare  their  cottages  and  salads  with  the 
hotels  and  banquets  of  the  rich,  would,  on  the  supposition 
that  Mr.  Mill's  principles  are  sound,  have  plundered  tiie  rich, 
and  repeated  without  provocation  all  the  severities  and  con- 
fiscations which,  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  were  com- 
mitted with  provocation.  We  say  that  Mr.  Mill's  favourite 
form  of  govenmient  would,  if  his  own  views  of  human  nature 
be  just,  make  those  violent  convulsions  and  transfers  of 
proi>erty  which  now  rarely  happen,  except,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  when  the  people  are  maddened  by 
oppression,  events  of  annual  or  biennial  occurrence.  We 
gave  no  opinion  of  our  own.  We  give  none  now.  We  say 
that  this  proposition  may  be  proved  from  Mr.  Mill's  own 
premises,  by  steps  strictly  analogous  to  those  by  which  he 
proves  monarchy  and  aristocracy  to  be  bad  forms  of  govern- 
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ment.  To  say  this,  is  not  to  saj  that  the  proposition  is  trae. 
For  we  hold  both  Mr.  Mill's  premises  and  his  deduction  to  be 
Tmsonnd  thronghont. 

Mr.  Bentham  challenges  ns  to  prove  from  history  that  the 
people  will  plunder  the  rich.  What  does  history  say  to  Mr. 
Mill's  doctrine,  that  absolute  kings  will  always  plunder  their 
subjects  so  unmercifully  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence to  any  except  their  own  creatures  P  If  experience 
is  to  be  the  test,  Mr.  Mill's  theory  is  unsound.  If  Mr.  Mill's 
reasoning  a  priori  be  sound,  the  people  in  a  democracy  will 
plunder  the  rich.  Let  us  use  one  weight  and  one  measure. 
Let  us  not  throw  history  aside  when  we  are  proving  a  theory, 
and  take  it  up  again  when  we  have  to  refute  an  objection 
founded  on  the  principles  of  that  theory. 

We  have  not  done,  however,  with  3&.  Bentham's  cbarges 
against  us. 

"  Among  other  speciinens  of  their  ingenuity,  they  think  they  em- 
barrass the  subject  by  asking  why,  on  the  principles  in  question, 
women  should  not  have  votes  as  well  as  men.     And  why  not  T 

*  G-entle  shepherd,  tell  me  why. — * 

If  the  mode  of  election  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  women  voting  for  a  representative  in  Parliament 
than  for  a  director  at  the  India  House.  The  world  will  find  out  at 
some  time  that  the  readiest  way  to  secure  justice  on  some  points  is 
to  be  just  on  all : — that  the  whole  is  easier  to  accomplish  than  the 
part ;  and  that,  whenever  the  camel  is  driven  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  it  would  be  simple  folly  and  debility  that  would  leave  a 
hoof  behind." 

Why,  says  or  sings  Mr.  Bentham,  should  not  women  vote? 
It  may  seem  uncivil  in  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  Arcadian 
warblings.  But  we  submit,  with  great  deference,  that  it  is 
not  our  business  to  teU  him  why.  We  ftiUy  agroe  with  hiTn 
that  the  principle  of  female  su&age  is  not  so  palpably  absurd 
that  a  chain  of  reasoning  ought  to  be  pronounced  unsound 
merely  because  it  leads  to  female  suffrage.  We  say  that 
every  ailment  which  tells  in  favour  of  the  xmiversal  suffrage 
of  the  males  tells  equally  in  favour  of  female  suffrage.  Ifc. 
Mill,  however,  wishes  to  see  all  men  vote,  but  says  that  it  is 
unnecessary  that  women  should  vote ;  and  for  nia.lriTig  this 
distinction  he  gives  as  a  reason  an  assertion  which,  in  the 
first  place,  is  not  true,  and  which,  in  the  next  place,  would, 
if  true,  overset  his  whole  theory  of  human  nature ;  namely, 
that  the  interest  of  the  women  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
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men.  We  side  with  Mr.  Bentham,  so  fajr  at  least  as  this : 
that,  when  we  join  to  drive  the  camel  through  the  needle,  he 
shall  go  through  hoof  and  aU.  We  at  present  desire  to  be 
excused  from  driving  the  camel.  It  is  Mr.  Mill  who  leaves 
the  hoof  behind.  But  we  should  think  it  uncourteous  to 
reproach  him  in  the  language  which  Mr.  Bentham,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  paternal  authority  over  the  sect,  tlunks  him- 
self entitled  to  employ. 

**  Another  of  their  perverted  ingenuities  is,  that  *  they  are  rather 
inclined  to  think,'  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  majority  to  plunder  the  rich ;  and  if  so,  the  Utilitarians  will  say 
that  the  rich  cught  to  be  plundered.  On  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  for  the  majority  to  plunder  the  rich  would  amount  to  a 
declaration  that  nobody  should  be  rich ;  which,  as  all  men  wish  to 
be  rich,  would  involve  a  suicide  of  hope.  And  as  nobody  has  shown 
a  fragment  of  reason  why  such  a  proceeding  should  be  for  the 
general  happiness,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  *  Utilitarians'  would 
recommend  it.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  a  waiting  gentle- 
woman's ideas  of  '  Utilitarianism.'  It  is  unsupported  by  anything 
but  the  pitiable  *  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  ' — and  is  utterly 
contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  history  and  human  experience 
besides, — that  there  is  either  danger  or  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
summation as  the  majority  agreeing  on  the  plunder  of  the  rich. 
There  have  been  instances  in  human  memory,  of  their  agreeing  to 
plunder  rich  oppressors,  rich  traitors,  rich  enemies, — but  the  rich 
simplicUer  never.  It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Harrington^ 
that  '  a  people  never  will,  nor  ever  can,  never  did,  nor  ever  shall, 
take  up  arms  for  levelling.'  All  the  commotions  in  the  world  have 
been  for  something  else ;  and  '  levelling '  is  brought  forward  as  the 
blind  to  conceal  what  the  other  was." 

We  say,  again  and  again,  that  we  are  on  the  defensive.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that  a  quack  medicine  is 
poison.  Let  the  vendor  prove  it  to  be  sanative.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  show  that  universal  suffirage  is  an  evil.  Let  its 
advocates  show  it  to  be  a  good.  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  that,  if 
power  be  given  for  short  terms  to  representatives  elected  by 
all  the  males  of  mature  age,  it  will  then  be  for  the  interest  of 
those  representatives  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  nxmiber.  To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
prove  three  propositions :  first,  that  the  interest  of  such  a  re* 
presentative  body  will  be  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
constituent  body;  secondly,  that  the  interest  of  the  con- 
stituent body  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  community ; 
thirdly,  that  the  interest  of  one  generation  of  a  community 
is  identical  with  that  of  all  succeeding  generations.    The 
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two  first  propositions  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  prove,  and  fails. 
The  last  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove.  We  therefore 
refiise  onr  assent  to  his  conclusions.     Is  this  nnreasonable  9 

We  never  even  dreamed,  what  Mr.  Bentham  conceives  ns 
to  have  maintained,  that  it  conld  be  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  mwnJdnd  to  plunder  the  rich.  But  we  are  ^^  rather 
inclined  to  think,"  though  doubtingly  and  with  a  disposition 
to  yield  to  conviction,  that  it  may  be  for  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  the  majority  of  a  single  generation  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  country  to  plunder  the  rich.  Why  we  are  inclined 
to  think  so  we  will  explain,  whenever  we  send  a  theory  of 
government  to  an  EncyclopsBdia.  At  present  we  are  bound 
to  say  only  that  we  thhik  so,  and  shall  think  so  till  somebody 
shows  us  a  reason  for  thinking  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bentham's  answer  to  us  is  simple  assertion.  He  must 
not  thiiik  that  we  mean  any  discoTirtesy  by  meeting  it  with  a 
simple  denial.  The  fact  is,  that  almost  all  the  governments 
that  have  ever  existed  in  the  civilised  world  have  been,  in 
part  at  least,  monarchical  and  aristocratical.  The  first 
government  constituted  on  principles  approaching  to  those 
which  the  Utilitarians  hold  was,  we  think,  that  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  poor  have  never  combined  to  plunder  the 
rich  in  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  no  more  proves 
that  they  might  not  combine  to  plunder  the  rich  under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  than  the  fact  that  the  English 
kings  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  have  not  been  Neros  and 
Domitians  proves  that  sovereigns  may  safely  be  intrusted 
with  absolute  power.  Of  what  the  people  would  do  in  a 
state  of  perfect  sovereignty  we  can  judge  only  by  indications, 
which,  though  rarely  of  much  moment  in  themselves,  and 
though  always  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  are  yet  of 
great  significance,  and  resemble  those  by  which  our  domestic 
animals  sometimes  remind  us  that  they  are  of  kin  with  the 
fiercest  monsters  of  the  forest.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  reason 
from  the  behaviour  of  a  dog  crouching  under  the  lash,  which 
is  the  case  of  the  Italian  people,  or  from  the  behaviour  of  a 
dog  pampered  with  the  best  morsels  of  a  plentifdl  kitchen, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  people  of  America,  to  the  behaviour 
of  a  wolf,  which  is  nothing  but  a  dog  run  wild,  after  a  week's 
fast  among  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees.  No  commotion,  says 
Mr.  Bentham,  was  ever  really  produced  by  the  wish  of  level- 
ling :  the  wish  has  been  put  forward  as  a  blind ;  but  something 
else  has  been  the  real  object.  Grant  all  this.  But  why  has 
levelling  been  put  forward  as  a  blind  in  times  of  commotion 
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to  conceal  the  real  objects  of  the  agitators  9  Is  it  with 
declarations  which  involye  ^'  a  snicide  of  hope "  that  men 
attempt  to  allnre  others  P  Was  famine,  pestilence,  slavery, 
ever  held  out  to  attract  the  people  P  If  levelling  has  been 
made  a  pretence  for  disturbances,  the  argument  against  Mr. 
Bentham's  doctrine  is  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  the  real 
object  of  disturbances. 

But  the  great  objection  which  Mr.  Bentham  makes  to  our 
review,  still  remains  to  be  noticed : — 

"  The  pith  of  the  charge  against  the  author  of  the  Essays  is,  that 
he  has  written  'an  elaborate  Treatise  on  Gk>vemmeiit/  and  'do- 
dnced  the  whole  science  from  the  assumption  of  certain  propensities 
of  human  nature.'  Now,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Bichard  Birnie  and  all 
saints,  from  what  else  sTumld  it  be  deduced  ?  What  did  ever  any- 
body imagine  to  be  the  end,  object^  and  design  of  government  as  it 
ought  to  he  but  the  same  operation,  on  an  extended  scale,  which  that 
meritorious  chief  magistrate  conducts  on  a  limited  one  at  Bow- 
street  ;  to '  wit,  the  preventing  one  man  from  injuring  another  ? 
Imagine,  then,  that  the  Whiggeiy  of  Bow-street  were  to  rise  up 
against  the  proposition  that  their  science  was  to  be  deduced  from 
'  certain  propensities  of  human  nature,'  and  thereon  were  to  ratio- 
cinate as  follows : — 

'* '  How  then  are  we  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  on  a  subject  so 
important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  Surely  by  that  method, 
which,  in  eveiy  experimental  science  to  which  it  has  been  appHed, 
has  signally  increased  the  power  and  knowledge  of  our  species, — by 
that  method  for  which  our  new  philosophers  would  substitute 
quibbles  scarcely  worthy  of  the  barbarous  respondents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  middle  ages, — ^by  the  method  of  induction, — ^by  ob- 
serving the  present  state  of  the  world, — ^by  assiduously  studying 
the  history  of  past  ages, — by  sifbing  the  evidence  of  facts, — ^by  care- 
ftdly  combining  and  contrasting  those  which  are  authentic, — by 
generalising  with  judgment  and  diffidence, — ^by  perpetually  bringing 
the  theory  which  we  have  constructed  to  the  test  of  new  facts, — ^by 
correcting,  or  altogether  abandoning  it^  according  as  those  new  facts 
prove  it  to  be  partially  or  fundamentally  unsound.  Proceeding 
thus, — ^patiently,  diligentiy,  candidly,  we  may  hope  to  form  a  system 
as  far  inferior  in  pretension  to  that  which  we  have  been  examining, 
and  as  far  superior  to  it  in  real  utility,  as  the  prescriptions  of  a 
great  physician,  varying  with  eveiy  stage  of  every  malady,  and  with 
the  constitution  of  eveiy  patient,  to  the  piU  of  the  advertising  quack, 
which  is  to  cure  all  hxmian  beings,  in  all  climates,  of  all  diseases.'  " 

**  Fancy  now, — only  fancy, — ^the  delivery  of  these  wise  words  at 
Bow-street ;  and  think  how  speedily  the  practical  catchpolls  would 
reply,  that  all  this  might  be  veiy  fine,  but  as  &r  as  they  had  studied 
history,  the  naked  story  was,  afber  all,  that  numbers  of  men  had  a 
propensity  to  thieving,  and  their  business  was  to  catph  them ;  that  ' 
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thejf  too,  liad  been  sifters  of  facts ;  and,  to  say  the  tratb,  ibeir 
simple  opinion  was,  that  their  brethren  of  the  red  waistcoat — ^though 
they  should  be  sorry  to  think  ill  of  any  man — had  somehow  con* 
tracted  a  leaning  to  the  other  side,  and  were  more  bent  on  pnzzling 
the  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendants,  than  on  doing  the  duty 
of  good  officers  and  true.  Such  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  the 
sentence  passed  on  such  trimmers  in  the  microcosm  of  Bow-street. 
It  might  not  absolutely  follow  that  they  were  in  a  plot  to  rob  the 
goldsmith's  shops,  or  to  set  fire  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it 
would  be  quite  clear  that  they  had  got  afeelmg, — ^that  they  were  in 
process  of  siding  with  the  thieyes, — and  that  it  was  not  to  them 
that  any  man  must  look  who  was  anxious  that  pantries  should 
be  safe." 

This  is  all  very  witty ;  but  it  does  not  touch  ns.  On  the 
present  occasion,  we  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves  that  we  bear 
a  much  greater  resemblance  to  a  practical  catchpoll  than 
either  Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Bentham.  It  would,  to  be  sure,  be 
very  absurd  in  a  magistrate,  discussing  the  arrangements  of 
a  police-office,  to  spout  in  the  style  either  of  our  article  or 
Mr.  Bentham's ;  but,  in  substance,  he  would  proceed,  if  he 
were  a  man  of  sense,  exactly  as  we  recommend.  He  would, 
on  being  appointed  to  provide  for  the  security  of  property 
in  a  town,  study  attentively  the  state  of  the  town.  He 
would  learn  at  what  places,  at  what  times,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  theft  and  outrage  were  most  frequent.  Are 
the  streets,  he  would  ask,  most  infested  with  thieves  at  sunset 
or  at  midnight  P  Are  there  any  public  places  of  resort  which 
give  peculiar  &cilities  to  pickpockets  P  Are  there  any  dis- 
tricts completely  inhabited  by  a  lawless  populations^  Which 
are  the  flash-houses,  and  which  the  shops  of  receivers  P 
Having  made  himself  master  of  the  facts  he  would  act  ac« 
cordingly.  A  strong  detachment  of  officers  might  be  neces- 
sary for  Petticoat  Lane;  another  for  the  pit  entrance  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Grosvenor  Square  and  Hamilton 
Place  would  require  little  or  no  protection.  Exactly  thus 
should  we  reason  about  government.  Lombardy  is  oppressed 
by  tyrants ;  and  constitutional  checks,  such  as  may  produce 
security  to  the  people,  are  required.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  one 
of  the  resorts  of  thieves ;  and  there  is  great  need  of  police- 
officers.  Denmark  resembles  one  of  those  respectable  streets 
in  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  station  a  catchpoll,  be- 
cause the  inhabitant's  would  at  once  join  to  seize  a  tiiief. 
Yet,  even  in  such  a  street,  we  should  wish  to  see  an  officer 
appear  now  and  then,  aa  his  occasional  superintendence 
would  render  the  security  more  complete.    And  even  Dent 
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mark,,  we  think,  would  be  better  off  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  goyemment. 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  like  a  director  of  police,  wbo,  without 
asking  a  single  question  about  the  state  of  his  district, 
should  give  his  orders  thus: — "My maxim  is,  that  every 
man  will  take  what  he  can.  Eveiy  man  in  London  would  be 
a  thief,  but  for  the  thief-takers.  This  is  an  undeniable 
principle  of  human  nature.  Some  of  my  predecessors  have 
wasted  their  time  in  inquiring  about  particular  pawnbrokers, 
and  particular  alehouses.  Experience  is  altogether  divided. 
Of  people  placed  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  I  see  that 
one  steals,  and  that  another  would  sooner  bum  his  hand  off. 
Therefore  I  trust  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  alone,  and  pro- 
nounce aU  men  thieves  alike.  Let  every  body,  high  and  low, 
be  watched.  Let  Townsend  take  particular  care  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  does  not  steal  the  silk  handkerchief  of 
the  lord  in  waiting  at  the  levee.  A  person  has  lost  a  watch. 
Gro  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  search  him  for  it ;  he  is  as  great 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  as  Hey  Solomons  himself.  Don^t 
tell  me  about  his  rank,  and  character,  and  fortune.  He  is  a 
man;  and  a  man  does  not  change  his  nature  when  he  is 
called  a  lord.*  Either  men  will  steal  or  they  will  not  steal. 
If  they  will  not,  why  do  I  sit  here  P  If  they  will,  his  lord- 
ship must  be  a  thief."  The  Whiggery  of  Bow  Street  would 
perhaps  rise  up  against  this  wisdom.  Would  Mr.  Bentham 
think  that  the  Whiggery  of  Bow  Street  was  in  the  wrong? 

We  blamed  Mr.  Mill  for  deducing  his  theory  of  government 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature.  **  In  the  name  of  Sir 
Richard  Bimie  and  all  saints,"  cries  Mr.  Bentham,  *^  from 
what  else  should  it  be  deduced  P"  In  spite  of  this  solemn  ad- 
juration, we  shall  venture  to  answer  Mr.  Bentham's  question 
by  another.  How  does  he  aiTive  at  those  principles  of  human 
nature  from  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  the  science  of 
government  P  We  think  that  we  may  venture  to  put  an 
answer  into  his  mouth ;  for  in  truth  there  is  but  one  possible 
answer.  He  wiU  say — ^By  experience.  But  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  this  experience  P  Is  it  an  experience  which  includes 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  men  intrusted  with  the  powers  of 

*  " If  Government  is  founded  upon  take  what  hepleases,  he  will  take  what 

this,  as  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  a  he  pleases.    'lo  suppose  that  he  will  not, 

man,  if  able,  will  take  from  others  any-  is  to  affirm  that  goTemment  is  unneces- 

thing  which  the^  have  and  he  desires,  it  sary,  and  that  human  beings  will  abstain 

is  sufficiently  evident  that  when  a  man  from  injuring  one  another  of  their  own 

is  called  a  king,  he  does  not  change  his  accord. — ^Mill  on  Government. 
nature :  so  that,  when  he  has  power  to 

VOL.  V.  U 
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goyemment ;  or  is  it  exclusive  of  that  experience  ?  K  it  in- 
cludes experience  of  the  maimer  in  which  men  act  when  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  government,  then  those  principles  of 
human  nature  from  which  the  science  of  government  is  to  be 
deduced  can  only  be  known  after  going  through  that  induc- 
tive process  by  which  we  propose  to  arrive  at  the  science  of 
government.  Our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  instead  of 
being  prior  in  order  to  our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, will  be  posterior  to  it.  And  it  would  be  correct 
to  say,  that  by  means  of  the  science  of  government,  and 
of  other  kindred  sciences — ^the  science  of  education,  for 
example,  which  falls  under  exactly  the  same  principle — ^we 
arrive  at  the  science  of  human  nature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  deduce  the  theory  of 
government  from  principles  of  human  nature,  in  arriving 
at  which  principles  we  have  not  taken  into  the  account  the 
manner  in  which  men  act  when  invested»with  the  powers  of 
government,  then  those  principles  must  be  defective.  They 
have  not  been  formed  by  a  sufficiently  copious  induction.  We 
are  reasoning,  from  what  a  man  does  in  one  situation,  to 
what  he  will  do  in  another.  Sometimes  we  may  be  quite  jus- 
tified in  reasoning  thus.  When  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring 
information  about  the  particular  case  before  us,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  cases  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it. 
But  the  most  satis&ctory  course  is  to  obtain  information 
about  the  particular  case :  and,  whenever  this  can  be  obtained, 
it  ought  to  be  obtained.  When  first  the  yellow  fever  broke 
out,  a  physician  might  be  justified  in  treating  it  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat  those  complaints  which,  on  the 
whole,  had  the  most  symptoms  in  common  with  it.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  a  physician  who  should  now  tell  us  that  he 
deduced  his  treatment  of  yellow  fever  frt>m  the  general  theory 
of  pathology?  Surely  we  should  ask  him.  Whether,  in  con- 
structing his  theory  of  pathology,  he  had  or  had  not  taken 
into  the  account  the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  yellow  fever  P  If  he  had,  then  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  principles  of  pathology 
partly  by  his  experience  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  than  that  he 
had  deduced  his  treatment  of  yellow  fever  from  the  principles 
of  pathology.  If  he  had  not,  he  should  not  prescribe  for  us. 
If  we  had  the  yellow  fever,  we  should  prefer  a  man  who  had 
never  treated  any  cases  but  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  a  man  who 
had  walked  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris  for  years,  but 
who  knew  nothing  of  our  particular  disease. 

Let  Lord  Bacon  speak  for  us :  '^  Inductionem  censemus  earn 
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esse  demonstrandi  formazn,  qnse  sensnm  taetur,  et  naturam 
premity  et  operibuB  imminet,  ac  fere  immiscetur.  Itaqne  ordo 
qnoqne  demonsiiraiidi  plane  invertitur.  Adhuc  enim  res  ita  geri 
consnevit,  nt  a  sensn  et  particularibns  primo  loco  ad  maxiiiLe 
geneialia  advoletur,  tanquam  ad  polos  fixes,  circa  quos  dispu- 
tationes  vertantar;  ab  illis  csstera,  per  media,  deriventur; 
yi&  certe  compendiari^,  sed  prsecipiti,  et  ad  naturam  impervid,, 
ad  disputationes  proclivi  et  accommodate*.  At,  secundum  nos, 
axiomata  continenter  et  gradatim  excitantur,  ut  non,  nisi 
postremo  loco,  ad  maxime  generalia  veniatur.'^  Can  any  words 
more  exactly  describe  the  political  reasonings  of  Mr.  Mill 
than  those  in  which  Lord  Bacon  thus  describes  the  logoma- 
chies of  the  schoolmen  P  Mr.  Mill  springs  at  once  to  a  general 
principle  of  the  widest  extent,  and  from  that  general  principle 
deduces  syllogistically  every  thing  which  is  included  in  it.  We 
say  with  Bacon — ^*non,  nisi  postremo  loco,  ad  maxime  gene- 
ralia yeniatur."  In  the  present  inquiry,  the  science  of  human 
nature  is  the  ^^  maxime  generate."  To  this  the  Utilitarian 
rushes  at  once,  and  from,  this  he  deduces  a  hundred  sciences. 
But  the  true  philosopher,  the  inductive  reasoner,  travels  up 
to  it  slowly,  through  those  hundred  sciences,  of  which  the 
science  of  government  is  one. 

As  we  have  lying  before  us  that  incomparable  volume, 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  aU  the  works  of  the  human 
reason,  the  Novum  Organum,  we  will  transcribe  a  few  lines, 
in  which  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  is  portirayed  to  the  life. 

^^BjUogiamua  ad  princi^na  scientiamm  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
axiomata  frastra  adhibetur,  cnm  sit  sabtilitati  naturas  longe  impar. 
Assensnm  itaque  constringit,  non  res.  Syllogismns  ex  propositio- 
nibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  notioniun  tessersD  smit. 
Itaque  si  notiones  ipsao,  id  quod  basis  rei  est,  coj^fasBd  sint,  et  temer^ 
a  rebus  abstracter,  nihil  in  iis  quie  superstruuntur  est  firmitudixiis. 
Itaque  spes  est  una  in  Inductione  vera.  In  notionibus  nil  sani  est, 
nee  in  Logicis  nee  in  Physicis.  Non  substantia,  non  qualitas,  agere, 
pati,  ipsum  esse,  borne  notiones  sunt ;  multo  minus  grave,  leve, 
densum,  tenue^  humidum,  siccum,  generatio,  corruptio,  attrahere, 
fugare,  elementum,  materia,  forma,  et  id  genus,  sed  omnes  phanta^ 
stic89  et  male  terminates." 

Substitute  for  the  "substantia,"  the  "generatio,"  the 
*'  corruptio,"  the  "  elementum,"  the  "  materia  "  of  tiie  old 
schoolmen,  Mr.  Mill's  pain,  pleasure,  interest,  power,  objects 
of  desire, — and  the  words  of  Bacon  will  seem  to  sxiit  the 
current  year  as  weU  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century, 

u2 
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We  Lave  now  gone  through  the  objections  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  makes  to  our  article :  and  we  submit  ourselves  on  all 
the  charges  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Bentham's  article  consists  of  an  exposition 
x>f  the  Utilitarian  principle,  or,  as  he  decrees  that  it  shall  be 
called,  the  ^'greatest  happiness  principle.^'  He  seems  to 
think  that  we  have  been  assailing  it.  We  never  said  a  syl- 
lable against  it.  We  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Utilitarian  sect, 
as  we  thought  of  the  in,  and  think  of  them;  but  it  was  not 
for  holding  this  doctrine  that  we  blamed  them.  In  attacking 
them  we  no  more  meant  to  attack  the  ^'  greatest  happiness 
principle  "  than  when  we  say  that  Mahometanism  is  a  felse 
religion  we  mean  to  deny  the  unity  of  God,  which  is  the 
first  article  of  the  Mahometan  creed; — ^no  more  than  Mr. 
Bentham,  when  he  sneers  at  the  Whigs,  means  to  blame  them 
for  denying  the  divine  right  of  kings.  We  reasoned  through- 
out our  article  on  the  supposition  that  the  end  of  government 
was  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Bentham  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle." 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  effects  which,  as  he  con- 
ceives, that  discovery  is  producing  in  language  so  rhetorical 
and  ardent  that,  if  it  had  been  written  by  any  other  person, 
a  genuine  Utilitarian  would  certainly  have  thrown  down  the 
book  in  disgust. 

"  The  only  rivals  of  any  note  to  the  new  principle  which  were 
brought  forward,  were  those  known  by  the  names  of  the  *  moral 
sense/  and  the  'original  contract.*  The  new  principle  superseded 
the  first  of  these,  by  presenting  it  with  a  guide  for  its  decisions  ;  and 
the  other,  by  making  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  a  remote  and  im- 
aginary contract  for  what  was  clearly  the  business  of  every  man 
and  every  hour.  Throughout  the  whole  horizon  of  morals  and  of 
poUtics,  the  consequences  were  glorious  and  vast.  It  might  be  said 
without  danger  of  exaggeration,  that  they  who  sat  in  darkness 
had  seen  a  great  light.  The  mists  in  which  mankind  had  jousted 
against  each  other  were  swept  away,  as  when  the  sun  of  astrono- 
mioal  science  arose  in  the  ftdl  development  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation.  If  the  object  of  legislation  was  the  greatest  happiness, 
morality  was  the  promotion  of  the  same  end  by  the  conduct  of  the 
individual ;  and  by  analogy,  the  happiness  of  the  world  was  the 
morality  of  nations. 

" All  the  sublime  obscurities,   which  had  haunted  the 

mind  of  man  from  the  first  formation  of  society, — the  phantoms 
whose  steps  had  been  on  earth,  and  their  heads  among  the  clouds, — 
marshalled  themselves  at  the  sound  of  this  new  principle  of  connec- 
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fcion  and  of  imioii,  and  stood  a  regulated  band,  where  all  waa  order, 
symmetry,  and  force.  Wliat  men  had  straggled  for  and  bled,  while 
they  saw  it  but  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  was  made  the  object  of 
substantial  knowledge  and  lively  apprehension.  The  bones  of  sages 
and  of  patriots  stirred  within  their  tombs,  that  what  they  dimly  saw 
and  followed  had  become  the  world's  conmion  heritage.  And  the 
great  result  was  wrought  by  no  supernatural  means,  nor  produced 
by  any  unparallelable  concatenation  of  events.  It  was  foretold  by 
no  oracles,  and  ushered  by  no  portents  ;  but  was  brought  about  by 
the  quiet  and  reiterated  exercise  of  God's  first  gift  of  common 
sense." 

Mr.  Beniham's  discovery  does  not,  as  we  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  approach  in  importance  to  that  of  gravitation, 
to  which  he  compares  it.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Bentham  seems 
to  ns  to  act  much  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  have  done  if  he 
had  gone  about  boasting  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
taught  bricklayers  not  to  jump  oS  scaffolds  and  break  their 
legs. 

Does  Mr.  Bentham  profess  to  hold  out  any  new  motive 
which  may  induce  men  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
species  to  which  they  belong  P  Not  at  all.  He  distinctly 
admits  that,  if  he  is  asked  why  government  should  attempt 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  he  can  give  no 
answer* 

'^The  real  answer,"  says  he,  '*  appeared  to  be,  that  men  at  large 
ought  not  to  allow  a  government  to  afiSict  them  with  more  evil  or 
less  good  than  they  can  help.  What  a  government  ought  to  do  is  a 
mysterious  and  searching  question,  which  those  may  answer  who 
know  what  it  means ;  but  what  other  men  ought  to  do  is  a  question 
of  no  mystery  at  all.  The  word  ougM,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
have  reference  to  some  kind  of  interest  or  motives ;  and  what  in- 
terest a  government  has  in  doing  right,  when  it  happens  to  be 
interested  in  doing  wrong,  is  a  question  for  the  schoolmen.  The 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  ought  is  not  predicable  of  governments. 
The  question  is  not  why  governments  are  bound  not  to  do  this  or  that, 
but  why  other  men  should  let  them  if  they  can  help  it.  The  point  is 
not  to  determine  why  the  Hon  should  not  eat  sheep,  but  why  men 
should  not  eat  their  own  mutton  if  they  can." 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham,  if  we  understand  it,  is  this, 
that  mankind  ought  to  act  so  as  to  produce  their  greatest 
happiness.  The  word  ought,  he  tells  us,  has  no  meaning,  un- 
less it  be  used  with  reference  to  some  interest.  But  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  is  synonymous  with  his  greatest  happiness: — 
and  therefore  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  do  a  thing,  is  to 
say  that  it  is  for  his  greatest  happiness  to  do  it.    And  to  say 
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that  mankind  (mght  to  act  so  as  to  produce  their  greatest 
happiness,  is  to  say  that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the* 
greatest  happiness — ^and  this  is  all ! 

Does  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  tend  to  make  any  man  wish 
for  anything  for  which  he  would  not  have  wished,  or  do  any 
thing  which  he  would  not  hare  done,  if  the  principle  had 
never  been  heard  of  P  If  not,  it  is  an  utterly  useless  prin- 
ciple.  Now,  every  msji  pursues  his  own  happiness  or  interest 
— call  it  which  you  will.  If  his  happiness  coincides  with  the 
happiness  of  the  species,  then,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  the 
'^  greatest  happiness  principle  "  or  not,  he  will,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  attempt  to  produce  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  species.  But,  if  what  he  thinks  his  happiness 
be  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind,  will 
this  new  principle  convert  him  to  another  frame  of  mind  9 
Mr.  Bentham  himself  allows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  can 
give  no  reason  why  a  man  should  promote  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  others  if  their  greatest  happiness  be  inconsistent 
with  what  he  thinks  his  own.  We  should  very  much  like 
to  know  how  the  Utilitarian  principle  would  run  when  re- 
duced to  one  plain  imperative  proposition?  Will  it  run  thus 
— ^pursue  your  own  happiness  P  This  is  superfluous.  Every 
man  pursues  it,  according  to  his  light,  and  always  has  pur- 
sued it,  and  always  must  pursue  it.  To  say  that  a  man  has 
done  any  thing,  is  to  say  that  he  thought  it  for  his  happiness 
to  do  it.  Will  the  principle  run  thus — ^pursue  the  greatest 
happiness  of  mankind,  whether  it  be  your  own  greatest  hap- 
piness or  not  P  This  is  absurd  and  impossible ;  and  Bentham 
himself  allows  it  to  be  so*  But,  if  the  principle  be  not  stated 
in  one  of  these  two  ways,  we  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  to  be 
stated  at  all.  Stated  in  one  of  these  ways,  it  is  an  identical 
proposition, — ^true,  but  utterly  barren  of  consequences.  Stated 
in  the  other  way,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham has  distinctly  declined  the  absurdity.  Are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  he  adopts  the  truism  P 

There  are  thus,  it  seems,  two  great  truths  which  the  Utili- 
tarian philosophy  is  to  communicate  to  mankind — ^two  truths 
which  are  to  produce  a  revolution  in  morals,  in  laws,  in  go- 
vernments, in  literature,  in  the  whole  system  of  life.  The  first 
of  these  is  speculative ;  the  second  is  practical.  The  specula- 
tive truth  is,  that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness. The  practical  rule  is  very  simple;  for  it  imports 
merely  that  men  shoidd  never  omit,  when  they  wish  for  any 
thing,  to  wish  for  it,  or  when  they  do  any  thing,  to  do  it !     It 
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is  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  tliinV  that  we  readily  assented  to 
the  former  of  these  great  doctrines  as  soon  as  it  was  stated  to 
us;  and  that  we  have  long  endeavoured,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  would  permit,  to  conform  to  the  latter  in  our  practice. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  calamities  of 
the  human  race  have  been  owing,  less  to  their  not  knowing 
that  happiness  was  happiness,  than  to  their  not  knowing  how 
to  obtain  it — ^less  to  their  neglecting  to  do  what  they  did, 
than  to  their  not  being  able  to  do  what  they  wished,  or  not 
wishing  to  do  what  they  ought. 

Thus  frivolous,  thus  useless  is  this  philosophy, — *^  contro^ 
versiarum  ferax,  operum  effceta,  ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad 
generandum  invalida.'^ '^  The  humble  mechanic  who  dis- 
covers some  slight  improvement  in  the  construction  of  safety 
lamps  or  steam  vessels  does  more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  the  '^  magnificent  principle,"  as  Mr.  Bentham  calls  it, 
will  do  in  ten  thousand  years.  The  mechanic  teaches  us 
how  we  may  in  a  small  degree  be  better  oflf  than  we  were. 
The  Utilitarian  advises  us  with  great  pomp  to  be  as  well  off  as 
we  can. 

The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  maybe  very  unphilosophical ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  proved  to  be  pernicious. 
Men  did  not  entertain  certain  desires  and  aversions  because 
they  believed  in  a  moral  sense,  but  they  gave  the  name  of 
moral  sense  to  a  feeling  which  they  fonnd  in  their  minds, 
however  it  came  there.  If  they  had  given  it  no  name  at  aU 
it  would  stUl  have  influenced  their  actions ;  and  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  influenced  their  actions 
the  more  because  they  have  called  it  the  moral  sense.  The 
theory  of  the  original  contract  is  a  fiction,  and  a  very  absurd 
fiction ;  but  in  practice  it  meant,  what  the  "  greatest  happi- 
ness principle,"  if  ever  it  becomes  a  watchword  of  political 
war£a«re,  will  mean — ^that  is  to  say,  whatever  served  the  turn 
of  those  who  used  it.  Both  the  one  expression  and  the  other 
sound  very  well  in  debating  clubs ;  but  in  the  real  conflicts  of 
life  our  passions  and  interests  bid  them  stand  aside  and  know 
their  place.  The  '^  greatest  happiness  principle  "  has  always 
been  latent  under  the  words,  social  contract,  justice,  benevo- 
lence, patriotism,  liberty,  and  so  forth,  just  as  far  as  it  was 
for  the  happiness,  real  or  imagined,  of  those  who  used 
these  words  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind. 
And  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  words  "  greatest  happi- 
ness "  will  never,  in  any  man's  mouth,  mean  more  than  the 

*  Bacon,  Isovum  Organum. 
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greatest  happiness  of  others  which  is  consistent  with  what  he 
thinks  his  own.  The  project  of  mending  a  bad  world  by 
teaching  people  to  give  new  names  to  old  things  reminds  as 
of  Walter  Shandy's  scheme  for  compensating  the  loss  of  his 
son's  nose  by  christening  him  Trismegistus.  What  society 
wants  is  a  new  motive — not  a  new  cant.  If  Mr.  Bentham  can 
find  out  any  argument  yet  undiscoyered  which  may  induce 
men  to  pursue  the  general  happiness,  he  will  indeed  be  a 
great  bene&ctor  to  our  species.  But  those  whose  happiness 
is  identical  with  the  general  happiness  are  even  now  promot- 
ing the  general  happiness  to  the  very  best  of  their  power  and 
knowledge ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  himself  confesses  that  he  has 
no  means  of  persuading  those  whose  happiness  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  general  happiness  to  act  upon  his  principle.  Is 
not  this,  then,  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge ?  If  the  only  finiit  of  the  "  magnificent  principle  "  is  to 
be,  that  the  oppressors  and  pilferers  of  the  next  generation 
are  to  talk  of  seeking  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  just  as  the  same  class  of  men  have  talked  in  our  time 
of  seeking  to  uphold  the  Protestant  constitution — just  as  they 
talked  under  Anne  of  seeking  the  good  of  the  Church,  and 
under  Cromwell  of  seeking  the  Lord — where  is  the  gain  ?  Is 
not  every  great  question  already  enveloped  in  a  sufficiently 
dark  cloud  of  unmeaning  words  P  Is  it  so  difficult  for  a  man 
to  cant  some  one  or  more  of  the  good  old  English  cants  which 
his  &ther  and  grandfather  canted  before  him,  that  he  must 
learn,  in  the  schools  of  the  Utilitarians,  a  new  sleight  of 
tongue,  to  make  fools  clap  and  wise  men  sneer?  Let  our 
coxmtrymen  keep  their  eyes  on  the  neophytes  of  this  sect,  and 
see  whether  we  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  the  prediction 
which  we  now  hazard.  It  will  before  long  be  found,  we  pro- 
phesy, that,  as  the  corruption  of  a  dunce  is  the  generation  of 
an  Utilitarian,  so  is  the  corruption  of  an  Utilitarian  the  gene* 
ration  of  a  jobber. 

The  most  elevated  station  that  the  ^^  greatest  happiness 
principle "  is  ever  hkely  to  attain  is  this,  that  it  may  be  a 
fashionable  phrase  among  newspaper  writers  and  members 
of  parliament — ^that  it  may  succeed  to  the  dignity  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  **  original  contract,"  by  the  "  con- 
stitution of  1688,"  and  other  expressions  of  the  same  kind. 
We  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  a  less  flexible  cant  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  or  that  it  will  less  easily  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  any  design  for  which  a  pretext  may  be 
required.    The  "  original  contract "  meant  in  the  Convention 
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Parliament  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  Three  Estates. 
If  there  were  to  be  a  radical  insorrection  to-morrow,  the 
^^ original  contract"  would  stand  just  as  well  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffirage.  The  ''  Glorious  Consti- 
tution/^ again,  has  meant  everything  in  turn:  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
Test  Act,  the  Eepeal  of  the  Test  Act.  There  has  not  been 
for  many  years  a  single  important  measure  which  has  not 
been  imconstitutional  with  its  opponents,  and  which  its  sup- 
porters have  not  maintained  to  be  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  Is  it  easier  to  ascertain  what  is  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  human  race  than  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  England  P  If  not,  the  ^^  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple **  will  be  what  the  "  principles  of  the  constitution  "  are, 
a  thing  to  be  appealed  to  by  everybody,  and  understood  by 
everyb^y  in  tix^^nse  which  BuiJhJW  ItwiUxnei 
cheap  bread,  dear  bread,  free  trade,  protecting  duties,  an- 
nual parliaments,  septennial  parliaments,  universal  suj&age, 
Old  Lum,  tml'by  W  ma^ial  law-^Veiything,  in  shTrt; 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  which  any  person,  from  rapacity 
or  from  benevolence,  chooses  to  undergo  the  defence.  It 
will  mean  six-and-eightpence  with  the  attorney,  tithes  at  the 
rectory,  and  game-laws  at  the  manor-house.  The  Statute  of 
Uses,  in  appearance  the  most  sweeping  legislative  reform  in 
our  history,  was  said  to  have  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  adding  three  words  to  a  conveyance.  The  universal 
admission  of  Mr.  Bentham's  great  principle  would,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  those  orators 
who,  while  waiting  for  a  meaning,  gain  time  (like  bankers 
paying  in  sixpences  during  a  run)  by  uttering  words  that 
mean  nothing  would  substitute  ^^  the  greatest  happiness,"  or 
rather,  as  the  longer  phrase,  ^^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  for  "under  existing  circumstances," — 
"now  that  I  am  on  my  legs," — and  "Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for 
one,  am  free  to  say."  In  &ct,  principles  of  this  sort  re- 
semble those  forms  which  are  sold  by  law-stationers,  with 
blanks  for  the  names  of  parties,  and  for  the  special  circum- 
stances of  every  case — ^mere  customary  headings  and  conclu- 
sions, which  are  equally  at  the  command  of  the  most  honest 
and  of  the  most  unrighteous  claimant.  It  is  on  the  filling 
up  that  everything  depends. 

The  "  greatest  happiness  principle  "  of  Mr.  Bentham  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Christian  morality ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  it  is 
there  exhibited  in  an  infinitely  more  soxmd  and  philosophical 
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form  than  in  the  Utilitarian  speculations.  For  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  neither  an  identical  proposition,  nor  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  and,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bentham,  it 
must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  "  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by:  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself:"  tiiese  are  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  Understood  in  an  enlarged  sense, 
these  precepts  are,  in  &cty  a  direction  to  every  man  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  But 
this  direction  would  be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  actually  is 
in  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by 
a  sanction.  In  the  Christian  scheme,  accordingly,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sanction  of  immense  force.  To  a  man  whose 
greatest  happiness  in  this  world  is  inconsistent  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  held  out  the 
prospect  of  an  infinite  happiness  hereafter,  firom  which  he 
excludes  himself  by  wronging  his  fellow-creatures  here. 

This  is  practical  philosophy,  as  practical  as  that  on  which 
penal  legislation  is  founded.  A  man  is  told  to  do  something 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  do,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
new  motive  for  doing  it.  Mr.  Bentham  has  no  new  motiye 
to  furnish  his  disciples  with.  He  has  talents  sufficient  to 
effect  anything  that  can  be  effected.  But  to  induce  men  to 
act  without  an  inducement  is  too  much,  even  for  him.  He 
should  reflect  that  the  whole  vast  world  of  morals  cannot  be 
moved  unless  the  mover  can  obtain  some  stand  for  his  engines 
beyond  it.  He  acts  as  Archimedes  would  have  done,  if  he 
had  attempted  to  move  the  earth  by  a  lever  fixed  on  the 
earth.  The  action  and  reaction  neutralise  each  other.  The 
artist  labours,  and  the  world  remairii  at  rest.  Mr.  Bentham 
can  only  tell  us  to  do  something  which  we  have  always  been 
doing,  and  should  still  hare  continued  to  do,  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle  " — or  else  to  do 
something  which  we  have  no  conceivable  motive  for  doing, 
and  therefore  shall  not  do.  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  is  at 
best  no  more  than  the  golden  rule  of  the  Gk)spel  without  its 
sanction.  Whatever  evils,  therefore,  have  existed  in  societies 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  recognised  may,  cL 
fortiori^  as  it  appears  to  us,  exist  in  societies  in  which  the 
Utilitarian  principle  is  recognised.  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  tyrant  or  a  persecutor  to  per- 
suade himself  and  others  that  in  putting  to  death  those  who 
oppose  his  power  or  differ  from  his  opinions  he  is  pursuing 
^^  the  greatest  happiness,''  than  that  he  is  doing  as  he  would 
be  done  by.     But  reUgion  gives  him  a  motive  for  doing  as 
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he  would  be  done  by:  and  Mr.  Bentham  fdmislies  him  no 
motive  to  induce  him  to  promote  the  general  happiness.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  mean  only  that 
every  man  should  piumie  his  own  greatest  happiness,  he 
merely  asserts  what  everybody  knows,  and  recommends  what 
everybody  does. 

It  is  not  upon  this  ^^  greatest  happiness  principle"  that  the 
fiune  of  Mr.  Bentham  will  rest.  He  has  not  taught  people  to 
pursue  their  own  happiness ;  for  that  they  always  did.  He 
has  not  taught  them  fco  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own ;  for  that  they  will  not  and  cannot 
do.  But  he  has  taught  them  howy  in  some  most  important 
points,  to  promote  their  own  happiness ;  and,  if  his  school 
had  emulated  him  as  successfully  in  this  respect  as  in  the 
trick  of  passing  off  truisms  for  discoveries,  the  name  of  Ben- 
thamite would  have  been  no  word  for  the  scoffer*  But  few  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  as  in  a  more  especial  manner 
his  followers  have  anything  ia  common  with  him  but  his 
faults.  The  whole  science  of  Jurisprudence  is  his.  He  has 
done  much  for  political  economy ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
in  either  department  any  improvement  has  been  made  by 
members  of  his  sect.  He  discovered  truths ;  all  that  they 
have  done  has  been  to  make  those  truths  unpopular.  He  in- 
vestigated the  philosophy  of  law ;  he  could  teach  them  only 
to  snarl  at  lawyers. 

We  entertain  no  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  from  the  Utilitarians.  Ourfears  are  of  a 
different  kind.  We  dread  the  odium  and  discredit  of  their 
alliance.  We  wish  to  see  a  broad  and  clear  Une  drawn 
between  the  judicious  friends  of  practical  reform  and  a  sect 
which,  having  derived  aU  its  influence  from  the  countenance 
which  they  have  imprudently  bestowed  upon  it,  hates  theia 
with  the  deadly  hatred  of  ingratitude.  Tliere  is  not,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  there  never  was,  in  this  country  a  party  so 
unpopular.  They  have  already  made  the  science  of  political 
economy — a  science  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
nations — an  object  of  disgust  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  will  share  the 
same  fate  if  once  an  association  be  formed  in  the  pubUc  mind 
between  Beform  and  Utilitarianism. 

We  bear  no  enmity  to  any  member  of  the  sect ;  and  for 
Mr.  Bentham  we  entertain  very  high  admiration.  We  know 
that  among  his  followers  there  are  some  well-intentioned  men, 
and  some  men  of  talents :  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  think 
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ihe  logic  on  whicli  thej  pride  themselves  likelj  to  improve 
their  heads,  or  the  scheme  of  moralitj  which  thej  have 
adopted  likely  to  improve  their  hearts.  Their  theory  of 
morals,  however,  well  deserves  an  article  to  itself;  and  per- 
haps, on  some  fdtore  occasion,  we  may  discuss  it  more  fully 
than  time  and  space  at  present  allow. 


The  preceding  article  was  written,  and  was  actually  in 
types,  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bentham  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, importing  that, ''  though  he  had  furnished  the  West- 
minster Eeview  with  some  memorcunda  resx)ecting  '  the  greatest 
happiness  principle,'  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  remarks 
on  our  former  article."  We  are  truly  happy  to  find  that  this 
illustrious  man  had  so  small  a  share  in  a  performance  which^ 
for  his  sake,  we  have  treated  with  far  greater  lenity  than  it 
deserved.  The  mistake,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
any  part  of  our  arguments ;  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  cancel  or  cast  anew  any  of  the  foregoing  pages. 
Indeed  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  world  should  see  how  re- 
spectfully we  were  disposed  to  treat  a  great  man,  even  when 
we  considered  him  as  the  author  of  a  very  weak  and  very  un- 
fair attack  on  ourselves.  We  wish,  however,  to  intimate  to 
the  actual  writer  of  that  attack  that  our  civilities  were  intended 
for  the  author  of  the  "  Preuves  Judiciaires,'*  and  the  "Defence 
of  Usury'* — and  not  for  him.  We  cannot  conclude,  indeed, 
without  expressing  a  wish — ^though  we  fear  it  has  but  little 
chance  of  reaching  Mr.  Bentham — ^that  he  would  endeavour 
to  find  better  editors  for  his  compositions.  If  M.  Dumont 
had  not  been  a  rAlacteur  of  a  different  description  from  some  of 
his  successors,  Mr.  Bentham  would  never  have  attained  the 
distinction  of  even  giving  his  name  to  a  sect. 
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UTILITAEIAN  THEOEY  OP  GOVEENMENT. 

(OOTOBEE   1829.) 

Westfndnster  Review,  (XXII.  Art.  16,)  on  the  Strictures  of  the 
Edmbwrgh  Ref&iew  (XGVIII.  Art.  1)  on  the  UtUitarUm  Theory 
of  Chvenvment,  omd  the  '*  Greatest  Hwppiness  Principle.^* 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Utilitarians  have  owed 
all  their  influence  to  a  mere  delusion — ^that,  while  professing 
to  have  submitted  their  minds  to  an  intellectual  discipline  of 
peculiar  severity,  to  have  discarded  all  sentimentality,  and  to 
have  acqtiired  co^mmaate  skiU  in  ilie  art  of  reason^g,  they 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  mass  of  educated  men  in  the  very 
qualities  in  which  they  conceive  themselves  to  excel.  They 
have  undoubtedly  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  some 
absurd  notions.  But  their  struggle  for  intellectual  emanci- 
pation has  ended,  as  injudicious  and  violent  struggles  for 
political  emancipation  too  often  end,  in  a  mere  change  of • 
tyrants.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the 
venerable  nonsense  which  holds  prescriptive  sway  over  the 
ultra-Tory  to  the  upstart  dynasty  of  prejudices  and  sophisms 
by  which  the  revolutionists  of  the  moral  world  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  enslaved. 

The  Utilitarians  have  sometimes  been  abused  as  intolerant, 
arrogant,  irreligious, — ^as  enemies  of  literature,  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  of  the  domestic  charities.  They  have  been  reviled 
for  some  things  of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  some  of 
which  they  were  innocent.  But  scarcely  anybody  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  almost  all  their  peculiar  &ults  arise  from 
the  utter  want  both  of  comprehensiveness  and  of  precision  in 
their  mode  of  reasoning.  We  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
convinced  that  this  was  reaUy  the  case ;  and  that,  whenever 
their  philosophy  should  be  boldly  and  unsparingly  scrutinised, 
the  world  would  see  that  it  had  been  under  a  mistake  respect* 
ing  them. 

We  have  made  the  experiment ;  and  it  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.    A  chosen  champion 
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of  the  School  has  come  forth  against  us.  A  specimen  of  his 
logical  abilities  now  lies  before  ns ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  show  that  no  prebendary  at  an  anti-Catholic  meeting,  no 
tme-blue  baronet  after  the  third  bottle  at  a  Pitt  Club,  ever  dis- 
played such  utter  incapacity  of  comprehending  or  answering 
an  argument  as  appears  in  the  speculations  of  this  Utilitarian 
apostle;  that  he  does  not  understand  our  meaniag,  or  Mr. 
Mill's  meaning,  or  Mr.  Bentham's  meaning,  or  his  own  mean- 
ing ;  and  that  the  yarious  parts  of  his  system — if  the  name  of 
system  can  be  so  misapplied — directly  contradict  each  other. 

Having  shown  this,  we  intend  to  leave  him  in  undisputed 
possession  of  whatever  advantage  he  may  dcri\^  ^m  the  last 
word.  We  propose  only  to  convince  the  public  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  fsir-famed  logic  of  the  XTtilita.ria.Tifl  of  which 
any  plain  man  has  reason  to  be  afraid ;  that  this  logic  will 
impose  on  no  man  who  dares  to  look  it  in  the  &ce. 

The  Westminster  Beviewer  begins  by  charging  us  with 
having  misrepresented  an  important  part  of  Mr.  MUl's  argu- 
ment. 

*^  The  first  extract  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Beviewers  from  the 
essay  was  an  insulated  passage,  purposely  despoiled  of  what  had 
preceded  and  what  followed.  The  author  had  been  observing,  that 
^  some  profound  and  benevolent  investigators  of  human  affairs  had 
adopted  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  government, 
absolute  monarchy  is  the  best.'  This  is  what  the  reviewers  have 
omitted  at  the  beginning.  He  then  adds,  as  in  the  extract,  that 
'  Experience,  if  we  look  only  at  the  otMde  of  the  facts,  appears  to  bo 
divided  on  this  subject ;'  there  are  Galigulas  in  one  place,  and  kings 
of  Denmark  in  another.  '  As  the  surface  of  history  affords,  there- 
fore, no  certain  principle  of  decision,  we  must  go  beyond  the  swface, 
and  penetrate  to  the  springs  within.'  This  is  what  the  reviewers 
have  omitted  at  the  end." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  quotation  from  Mr.  Mill's  essay 
was,  like  most  other  quotations,  preceded  and  followed  by 
somethiag  which  we  did  not  quote.  But,  if  the  Westminster 
Beviewer  means  to  say  that  either  what  preceded  or  what 
followed  woidd,  if  quoted,  have  shown  that  we  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  passage  which  was  extracted,  he  does 
not  understand  Mr.  Mill  rightly. 

Mr.  Mill  undoubtedly  says  that,  ^'  as  the  surfia.ce  of  history 
affords  no  certain  principle  of  decision,  we  must  go  beyond 
the  surface,  and  penetrate  to  the  springs  within."  But  these 
•expressions  will  admit  of  several  interpretations.  In  what 
sense,  then,  does  Mr.  Mill  use  them  9    K  he  means  that  we 
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OTiglit  to  inspect  the  facts  with  close  attention,  he  means 
what  is  rational.  But,  if  he  means  that  we  ought  to  leave 
the  fiEicts,  with  all  their  apparent  inconsistencies,  unexplained, 
— ^to  laj  down  a  general  principle  of  the  widest  extent,  and  to 
deduce  doctrines  from  that  principle  by  syllogistic  argu- 
ment, without  pausing  to  consider  whether  those  doctrines 
be  or  be  not  consistent  with  the  facts, — ^then  he  means  what 
is  irrational ;  and  this  is  clearly  what  he  does  mean :  for  he 
immediately  begins,  without  offering  the  leasf  explanation  of 
the  contradictory  appearances  which  he  has  himself  described, 
to  go  beyond  the  surface  in  the  following  manner : — "  That 
one  human  being  will  desire  to  render  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  another  subservient  to  his  pleasures,  notwithstanding 
the  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  which  it  may  occasion  to  that 
other  individual,  is  the  foundation  of  government.  The  de- 
sire of  the  object  implies  the  desire  of  the  power  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object.'^  And  thus  he  proceeds  to  deduce 
consequences  directly  inconsistent  with  what  he  has  himself 
stated  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Danish  people. 

If  we  assume  that  the  object  of  government  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  persons  and  property  of  men,  then  we  must  hold 
that,  wherever  that  object  is  attained,  there  the  principle  of 
good  government  exists.  If  that  object  be  attained  both  in 
Denmark  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  then  that 
which  makes  government  good  must  exist,  under  whatever 
disguise  of  title  or  name,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  the  United 
States.  If  men  lived  in  fear  for  their  lives  and  their  posses- 
sions  under  Nero  and  under  the  National  Convention,  it  follows 
that  the  causes  from  which  misgovemment  proceeds  existed 
both  in  the  despotism  of  Bome  and  in  the  democracy  of 
France.  What,  then,  is  that  which,  being  found  in  Denmark 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  not  being  found  in  the  Boman 
Empire  or  under  the  administration  of  Bobespierre,  renders 
governments,  widely  differing  in  their  external  form,  practi- 
cally good  P  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  certainly  is  not  that  which 
Mr.  Mill  proves  a  priori  that  it  must  be,  a  democratic  repre- 
sentative assembly.    For  the  Danes  have  no  such  assembly. 

The  latent  principle  of  good  government  ought  to  be 
tracked,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  proposed  to  track  the  principle  of  heat.  Make 
as  large  a  list  as  possible,  said  that  great  man,  of  those  bodies 
in  which,  however  widely  they  differ  from  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance, we  perceive  heat ;  and  as  large  a  list  as  possible  of 
those  which,  while  they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  hot 
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bodies,  are  nevertiieless  not  hot.  Observe  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  in  different  hot  bodies ;  and  then,  if  there  be  some- 
thing which  is  found  in  all  hot  bodies,  and  of  which  the 
increase  or  dimiQntion  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increfuse 
or  diminution  of  heat,  we  may  hope  that  we  have  really  dis- 
covered the  object  of  onr  search.  In  the  same  manner  we 
ought  to  examine  the  constitution  of  all  those  communities  in 
which,  under  whatever  form,  the  blessings  of  good  government 
are  enjoyed ;  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  in  what  they  resemble 
each  other,  and  in  what  they  all  differ  from  those  societies  in 
which  the  object  of  government  is  not  attained.  By  proceed- 
ing thus  we  shall  arrive,  not  indeed  at  a  perfect  theory  of 
government,  but  at  a  theory  which  wUl  be  of  great  practicaL 
use,  and  which  the  experience  of  every  successive  generation 
will  probably  bring  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  inconsistencies  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has  been  betrayed 
by  taking  a  different  course  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
speculators.  Because  Denmark  is  well  governed  by  a  monarch 
who,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  absolute,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that 
the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  true  principles  of  government 
is  to  deduce  them  a  priori  from  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
And  what  conclusion  does  he  bring  out  by  this  deduction? 
We  will  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  In  the  grand  discovery  of 
modem  times,  the  system  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties,  both  speculative  and  practical,  will  perhaps  be 
found.  If  it  cannot,  we  seem  to  be  forced  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary conclusion  that  good  government  is  impossible.''  That 
the  Danes  are  well  governed  without  a  representation  is  a 
reason  for  deducing  the  theory  of  government  from  a  general 
principle  from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  good  govern- 
ment is  impossible  without  a  representation  I  We  have  done 
our  best  to  put  this  question  plainly ;  and  we  tTiinTr  that,  if  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  will  read  over  what  we  have  written 
twice  or  thrice  vdth  patience  and  attention,  some  glimpse  of 
our  meaning  will  break  in  even  on  his  mind. 

Some  objections  follow,  so  frivolous  and  unfair,  that  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  notice  them. 

*'  When  it  was  said  that  there  was  in  Denmark  a  balanced  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  nobility,  what  was  said  was,  that  there 
was  a  balanced  contest,  bnt  it  did  not  last.  It  was  balanced  tiU 
something  put  an  end  to  the  balance ;  and  so  is  everything  else. 
That  such  a  balance  will  not  last,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Mill  had 
demonstrated." 

Mj.  Mill,  we  positively  affirm,  pretends  to  demonstrate^  not 
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merely  that  a  balanced  contest  between  the  ling  and  the 
aristocracj  will  not  last,  but  that  the  chances  are  as  infinity 
to  one  against  the  existence  of  such  a  balanced  contest.  This 
is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  We  quote  the  words  of  the  es* 
say,  and  defy  the  Westminster  Beviewer  to  impeach  our 
accuracy: — 

"  It  seems  impossible  that  snch  equality  should  ever  exist.  How 
is  it  to  be  estabhshed  ?  Or  by  what  criterion  is  it  to  be  ascertained  ? 
If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  the  result  of 
chance.     If  so,  the  chances  against  it  are  as  infinity  to  one." 

The  Eeviewer  has  confounded  the  division  of  power  with 
the  balance  or  equal  division  of  power.  Mr.  Mill  says  that 
the  division  of  power  can  never  exist  long,  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  the  equal  division  of  power  should  ever 
exist  at  all. 

'^  When  Mr.  Mill  asserted  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of 
either  the  monarchy  or  the  aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  de- 
mocracy, it  is  plain  he  did  not  assert  that  if  the  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  were  in  doubtful  contest  with  each  other,  they  would 
not,  either  of  them,  accept  of  the  assistance  of  the  democracy.  He 
spoke  of  their  taking  the  side  of  the  democracy;  not  of  their 
allowing  the  democracy  to  take  side  with  themselves." 

If  Mr.  Mill  meant  any  thing,  he  must  have  meant  this— 
that  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy  will  never  forget  their 
enmity  to  the  democracy  in  their  enmity  to  each  other. 

''The  monarchy  and  aristocracy,"  says  he,  ''have  all  possible 
motives  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimited  power  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  community.  The  consequence  is  inevitable. 
They  have  all  possible  motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that  power, 
and  unless  the  people  have  power  enough  to  be  a  match  for  both 
they  have  no  protection.  The  balance,  therefore,  is  a  thing  the 
existence  of  wldoh  upon  the  best  possible  evidence  is  to  be  regarded 
as  impossible." 

If  Mr.  Mill  meant  only  what  the  Westminster  Beviewer 
conceives  him  to  have  meant,  his  argument  would  leave  the 
popular  theory  of  the  balance  quite  untouched.  For  it  is  the 
very  theory  of  the  balance  that  the  help  of  the  people  will  be 
solicited  by  the  nobles  when  hard  pressed  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  king  when  hard  pressed  by  the  nobles ;  and  that,  as  the 
price  of  giving  alternate  support  to  the  crown  and  the  aris^ 
tocracy,  they  will  obtain  something  for  themselves  as  the 
Beviewer  admits  that  they  have  done  in  Denmark.  K  Mr. 
Mill  admits  this^  he  admits  the  only  theory  of  the  balance  of 
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wliicli  we  ever  heard — ^that  very  theory  which  he  has  declared 
to  be  wild  and  chiinericaL  If  he  denies  it,  he  is  at  issue  with 
the  Westminster  Beviewer  as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Danish 
government. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  important  passage.  Onr  opponent 
has  discovered,  as  he  conceives,  a  radical  error  which  rons 
through  our  whole  argument,  and  vitiates  every  part  of  it. 
We  suspect  that  we  shall  spoil  his  triumph. 

"  Mr.  Mill  never  asserted  *  thai  imder  no  despotie  government  does 
any  hwmoun  beings  except  the  tools  of  the  sovereign^  possess  more  than 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  the  most  intense  degree  of  terror  is  kept 
up  by  constant  cruelty.*  He  said  tbat  absolute  power  leads  to  such 
resnltB,  *by  infallible  sequence,  where  power  over  a  commnnity  is 
attained,  and  nothing  checks.*  The  critio  on  the  Mount  never  made 
a  more  palpable  misquotation. 

'*  The  spirit  of  this  misquotation  runs  through  eveiy  part  of  the 
reply  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  relates  to  the  Essay  on  Govern- 
ment ;  and  is  repeated  in  as  many  shapes  as  the  Homan  pork.  The 
whole  description  of  'Mr.  Mill's  argument  against  despotism,' — 
including  the  illustration  from  right-angled  triangles  and  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse, — ^is  founded  on  this  invention  of  saying  what  an 
author  has  not  said,  and  leaving  unsaid  what  he  has." 

We  thought,  and  still  think,  for  reasons  which  our  readers 
will  soon  understand,  that  we  represented  Mr.  Mill's  prin- 
ciple quite  fidrly,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  law  and  com- 
mon sense,  ut  res  magis  valeat  qua/m  perecU,  Let  us,  however, 
give  him  all  the  advantage  of  the  explanation  tendered  by 
his  advocate,  and  see  what  he  will  gain  by  it. 

The  Utilitarian  doctrine  then  is,  not  that  despots  and  aris- 
tocracies will  always  plunder  and  oppress  the  people  to  the 
last  point,  but  that  they  will  do  so  if  nothing  checks  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  doctrine  thus 
stated  is  of  no  use  at  aU,  unless  the  force  of  the  checks  be 
estimated.  The  first  law  of  motion  is,  that  a  ball  once  projected 
will  fly  on  to  all  eternity  with  undiminished  veloci^,  unless 
something  checks.  The  fact  is,  that  a  ball  stops  in  a  few 
seconds  after  proceeding  a  few  yards  with  very  variable 
motion.  Every  man  would  wring  his  child's  neck  and  pick 
his  Mend's  pocket  if  nothing  checked  him.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple thus  stated  means  only  that  governments  will  oppress 
unless  they  abstain  from  oppressing.  This  is  quite  true,  we 
own.  But  we  might  with  equal  propriety  turn  the  maxim 
round,  and  lay  it  down,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment, that  all  rulers  will  govern  well,  unless  some  motive  in- 
terferes to  keep  them  firom  doing  so. 
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If  there  be,  as  the  Westminster  Eeviewer  acknowledges, 
eertaia  checks  which,  under  political  institutions  the  most 
arbitrary  in  seeming,  sometimes  produce  good  goyemment, 
and  almost  alvrays  place  some  restraint  on  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  powerful,  surely  the  knowledge  of  those  checks, 
of  their  nature,  and  of  their  effect,  must  be  a  most  important 
jmrt  of  the  science  of  government.  Does  Mr.  Mill  say  any- 
thing upon  this  part  of  the  subject?    Not  one  word. 

The  line  of  defence  now  taken  by  the  Utilitarians  evidently 
degrades  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  government  £rom  the  rank 
which,  till  within  the  last  few  months,  was  claimedfor  it  by  the 
whole  sect.  It  is  no  longer  a  practical  system,  fit  to  guide 
statesmen,  but  merely  a  barren  exercise  of  the  intellect,  like 
those  propositions  in  mechanics  in  which  the  effect  of  Motion 
and  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  left  out  of  the  question ; 
and  which,  therefore,  though  correctly  deduced  from  the  pre- 
mises, are  in  practice  utterly  false.  For,  if  Mr.  Mill  professes 
to  prove  only  that  absolute  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are 
pernicious  without  checks, — if  he  allows  that  there  are  checks 
which  produce  good  government  even  under  absolute  monarchs 
and  aristocracies, — and  if  he  omits  to  tell  us  what  those 
checks  are,  and  what  effects  they  produce  under  different  cir- 
cumstances,— ^he  surely  gives  us  no  information  which  can  be 
of  real  utility. 

But  the  £Ekct  is, — and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the 
Westminster  Eeviewer  should  not  have  perceived  it, — ^that,  if 
once  the  existence  of  checks  on  the  abuse  of  power  in  monar- 
chies and  aristocracies  be  admitted,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mill's 
theory  fills  to  the  ground  at  once.  This  is  so  palpable,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Westminster  Eeviewer,  we  must 
acquit  Mr.  Mill  of  having  intended  to  make  such  an  admission. 
We  still  think  that  the  words,  "  where  power  over  a  commu- 
nity is  attained,  and  nothing  checks,''  must  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  under  a  monarchical  or  aristocratical  form  of 
government  there  can  really  be  any  check  which  can  in  any 
degree  mitigate  the  wretchedness  of  the  people. 

For  all  possible  checks  may  be  classed  under  two  general 

heads, — ^want  of  will,  and  want  of  power.     Now,  if  a  king  or 

an  aristocracy,  having  the  power  to  plunder  and  oppress  the 

people,  can  want  the  will,  all  Mr.  Mill's  principles  of  human 

nature  must  be  pronounced  unsound.    He  tells  us,  ^*  that  the 

desire  to  possess  unlimited  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon 

others,  is  an  inseparable  part  of  human  nature;"  and  that 

**  a  chaia  of  inference,  close  and  strong  to  a  most  unusual 

X  2 
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degree,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  possess  this 
power  wiU  always  desire  to  use  it.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that, 
if  Mr.  Mill's  principles  be  sound,  the  check  on  a  monarchical 
or  an  aristocratical  goyemment  will  not  be  the  want  of  wiU  to 
oppress. 

Ha  king  or  an  aristocracy,  having,  as  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  that 
they  always  must  have,  the  will  to  oppress  the  people  with 
the  utmost  severity,  want  the  power,  then  the  government, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  must  be  virtufdly  a  mixed 
government  or  a  pure  democracy :  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
people  possess  some  power  in  the  state — some  means  of  influ- 
encing the  nominal  rulers.  But  Mr.  Mill  has  demonstrated 
that  no  mixed  government  can  possibly  exist,  or  at  least  that 
such  a  government  must  come  to  a  very  speedy  end ;  therefore, 
every  country  in  which  people  not  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment have,  for  any  length  of  time,  been  permitted  to  accumu- 
late more  than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  must  be  a  pure 
democracy.  That  is  to  say,  France  before  the  revolution, 
and  Ireland  during  the  last  century,  were  pure  democracies. 
Prussia,  Austria,  Bussia,  all  the  governments  of  the  civilised 
world,  are  pure  democracies.  If  this  be  not  a  rediictio  ad 
chmjurd/wnij  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  errors  of  Mr.  Mill  proceed  principally  from  that  radical 
vice  in  his  reasoning  which,  in  our  last  number,  we  described 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  The  Westminster  Beviewer  is 
unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  our  extracts  from  the 
Nowm  Orgam/my  and  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

^  The  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon  are  misapplications,  such  as 
anybody  may  make  to  any  thing  he  dislikes.  There  is  no  more 
resemblance  between  pain,  pleasure,  motives,  Ac.,  and  whstaniiay 
generatio,  eormpUo,  elemenium,  materia, — ^than  between  lines,  angles, 
magnitudes,  Ak).,  and  the  same.'* 

It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  writer 
who  cannot  understand  his  own  English  should  understand 
Lord  Bacon's  Latin.  We  will  therefore  attempt  to  make  our 
meaning  clearer. 

What  Lord  Bacon  blames  in  the  schoolmen  of  his  time  is 
this, — ^that  they  reasoned  syQogistically  on  words  which  had 
not  been  defined  with  precision ;  such  as  moist,  dry,  genera- 
tion, corruption,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Mill's  error  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind.  He  reasons  syllogistically  about  power,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  without  attaching  any  definite  notion  to  any 
one  of  those  words.  There  is  no  more  resemblance,  says  the 
Westminster  Beviewer,  between  pain  and  substantia  than 
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between  pain  and  a  line  or  an  angle.  By  his  permission, 
in  the  very  point  to  which  Lord  Bacon's  observations  applies, 
Mr.  Mill's  subjects  do  resemble  the  sribstcmtia  and  elementum 
of  the  schoolmen  and  di£Fer  from  the  lines  and  magnitades  of 
Euclid.  We  can  reason  ci  priori  on  mathematics,  because 
we  can  define  with  an  exactitude  which  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  confusion.  If  a  mathematician  were  to  admit  the 
least  laxity  into  his  notions,  if  he  were  to  allow  himself  to  be 
deluded  by  the  yague  sense  which  words  bear  in  popxdar  use, 
or  by  the  aspect  of  an  ill-drawn  diagram,  if  he  were  to  forget 
in  his  reasonings  that  a  point  was  indivisible,  or  that  the 
definition  of  a  line  excluded  breadth,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  his  blunders.  The  schoolmen  tried  to  reason  mathemati- 
cally about  things  which  had  not  been,  and  perhaps  could  not 
be,  defined  with  mathematical  accuracy.  We  know  the  result. 
Mr.  Mill  has  in  our  time  attempted  to  do  the  same.  He  talks  of 
power,  for  example,  as  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  power  were 
as  determinate  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  circle.  But,  when 
we  analyse  his  speculations,  we  find  that  his  notion  of  power 
is,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  ^^ phantastica  et  male  terminaia,^^ 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  use  the  word  power, 
and  those  words  which  denote  the  various  distributions  of 
power,  as,  for  example,  monarchy ; — ^the  one  sense  popular 
and  superficial,  —  the  other  more  scientific  and  accurate. 
Mr.  Mill,  since  he  chose  to  reason  d  prioriy  ought  to  have 
clearly  pointed  out  in  which  sense  he  intended  to  use  words 
of  this  kind,  and  to  have  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  sense  on 
which  he  fixed.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  flies  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  one  sense  to  the  other,  and  brings  out 
conclusions  at  last  which  suit  neither. 

The  state  of  those  two  communities  to  which  he  has  him- 
self referred — ^the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  empire  of 
Bome — ^may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Looking  merely 
at  the  surfa.ce  of  things,  we  should  call  Denmark  a  despotic 
monarchy,  and  the  Boman  world,  in  the  flrst  century  after 
Christ,  an  aristocratical  republic.  Caligula  was,  in  tiieory, 
nothing  more  than  a  magistrate  elected  by  the  senate,  and 
subject  to  the  senate.  That  irresponsible  dignity  which,  in 
the  most  limited  monarchies  of  our  time,  is  ascribed  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  never  belonged  to  the  earlier  CsBsars. 
The  sentence  of  death  which  the  great  council  of  the  com- 
monwealth passed  on  Nero  v^as  strictiy  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  constitution.  Yet,  in  &ct,  the  power  of  the  Boman 
emperors  approached  nearer  to  absolute  dominion  than  that. 
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of  any  prince  in  modem  Europe.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  in  theory  the  meet  despotic  of  princes, 
would  in  practice  find  it  most  perilons  to  indulge  in  cmelty 
and  licentiousness.  Nor  is  there,  we  believe,  at  the  present 
moment  a  single  sovereign  in  our  part  of  the  world  who  has 
so  much  real  power  over  the  lives  of  his  subjects  as  Bobes- 
pierre,  while  he  lodged  at  a  chandler's  and  dined  at  a  restau- 
rateur's, exercised  over  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  called  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Mill  and  the  Westminster  Beviewer  seem  to  agree  that 
there  cannot  long  exist  in  any  society  a  division  of  power 
between  a  monarch,  an  aristocracy,  and  the  people,  or  be- 
tween any  two  of  them.  However  the  power  be  cQstributed, 
one  of  the  three  parties  will,  according  to  them,  inevitably 
monopolise  the  whole.  Now,  what  is  here  meant  by  power  P 
If  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  the  external  semblance  of  power,-— of 
power  recognised  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution, — he  is 
palpably  wrong.  In  England,  for  example,  we  have  had  for 
ages  the  name  and  form  of  a  mixed  government,  if  nothing 
more.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  himself  owns  that  there  are  appear- 
ances which  have  given  colour  to  the  theory  of  the  balance, 
though  he  maiTit.«.inH  that  these  appearances  are  delusive. 
But,  if  he  uses  the  word  power  in  a  deeper  and  philosophical 
sense,  he  is,  if  possible,  still  more  in  the  wrong  than  on  the 
former  supposition.  For,  if  he  had  considered  in  what  the 
power  of  one  human  being  over  other  human  beings  must 
ultimately  consist,  he  would  have  perceived,  not  only  that 
there  are  mixed  governments  in  the  world,  but  that  all  the 
governments  in  the  world,  and  all  the  governments  which 
can  even*  be  conceived  as  existing  in  the  world,  are  virtually 
mixed. 

If  a  king  possessed  the  lamp  of  Aladdin, — ^if  he  governed 
by  the  help  of  a  genius  who  carried  away  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  his  subjects  through  the  air  to  the  royal  Parc-aMx- 
eeffsy  and  turned  into  stone  every  man  who  wagged  a  finger 
against  his  majesty's  government^  there  would  indeed  be  an 
unmixed  despotism.  But,  fortunately,  a  ruler  can  be  gratified 
only  by  means  of  his  subjects.  "Hia  power  depends  on  their 
obedience ;  and,  as  any  three  or  four  of  them  are  more  than 
a  match  for  him  by  himself,  he  can  only  enforce  the  unwill- 
ing obedience  of  some  by  means  of  the  willing  obedience  of 
others. 

Take  any  of  those  who  are  popularly  called  absolute  princes 
— ^Napoleon  for  example.  Could  Napoleon  have  walked  through 
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Pa«ri5,  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  person  in  every  house 
which  he  passed  P  Certainly  not  without  the  assistance  of  an 
army.  If  not,  why  not?  Because  the  people  had  sufficient 
physical  power  to  resist  him,  and  would  have  put  forth  that 
power  in  defence  of  t^eir  lives  and  of  the  lives  of  their 
children.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  portion  of  power  in 
the  democracy  under  Napoleon.  Napoleon  might  probably 
have  indulged  himself  in  such  an  atrocious  freaJc  of  power 
if  his  army  would  have  seconded  him.  But,  if  his  army  had 
taken  part  with  the  people,  he  would  have  found  himself 
utterly  helpless;  and,  even  if  they  had  obeyed  his  orders 
against  the  people,  they  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  deci- 
mate their  own  body.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  portion 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy,  under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon. 

To  come  nearer  home, — ^Mr.  Mill  tells  us  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  English  government  is  mixed.  He 
holds,  we  suppose,  with  all  the  politicians  of  the  Utilitarian 
school,  that  it  is  purely  aristocratical.  There  certainly  is  an 
aristocracy  in  England ;  and  we  are  afiraid  that  their  power 
is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  They  have  power  enough  to 
keep  up  the  game-laws  and  corn-laws ;  but  they  have  not 
power  enough  to  subject  the  bodies  of  men  of  the  lowest 
class  to  wanton  outrage  at  their  pleasure.  Suppose  that  they 
were  to  make  a  law  that  any  gentleman  of  two  thousand  a 
year  might  have  a  day-labourer  or  a  pauper  flogged  with  a 
cat-of-nine-tails  whenever  the  whim  might  take  him.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  first  day  on  which  such  flagellation 
should  be  administered  would  be  the  last  day  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  In  this  point,  and  in  many  other  points  which 
might  be  named,  the  commonalty  in  our  island  enjoy  a 
security  quite  as  complete  as  if  they  exercised  the  right  of 
universal  suf&uge.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  English 
people  have  in  their  own  hands  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  in 
some  points  the  aristocracy  will  conform  to  their  wishes ; — in 
other  words,  they  have  a  certain  portion  of  power  over  the 
aristocracy.     Therefore  the  English  government  is  mixed. 

Wherever  a  long  or  an  oligarchy  refrains  from  the  last 
extremity  of  rapaci^  and  tyranny  through  fear  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  people,  there  the  constitution,  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  is  in  some  measure  democratical.  The  admixture 
of  democratic  power  may  be  slight.  It  may  be  much  slighter 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  some  admixture  there  is.     Wher- 
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ever  a  ntimerical  minoritj,  by  means  of  superior  wealth  or 
intelligence,  of  political  concert,  or  of  military  discipline, 
exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the  society  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  persons, — ^there,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  called,  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  does  in  fact 
exist.  And,  wherever  a  single  man,  from  whatever  cause,  is 
BO  necessary  to  the  community,  or  to  any  portion  of  it,  that 
he  possesses  more  power  thaii  any  other  man,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  monarchy.  This  is  the  philosophical  classifica- 
tion of  governments :  and  if  we  use  this  classification  we 
shall  find,  not  only  that  there  are  mixed  governments,  but 
that  all  governments  are,  and  must  always  be,  mixed.  But 
we  may  safely  challenge  Mr.  Mill  to  give  any  definition  of 
power,  or  to  make  any  classification  of  governments,  which 
shall  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion  that  a  lasting  division  of 
authority  is  impracticable. 

It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of  power,  and  not 
on  names  and  badges,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  must 
depend.    The  representative  system,  though  doubtless  a  great 
and  precious  discovery  in  politics,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
modes  in  which  the  democratic  part  of  tiie  community  can 
efficiently  check  the  goveming  few.     That  certain  men  have 
been  chosen  as  deputies  of  the  people, — ^that  there  is  a  piece 
of  paper  stating  such  deputies  to  possess  certain  powers, — 
these  circumstances  in  themselves  constitute  no  security  for 
good  government.     Such  a  constitution  nominally  existed  in 
France ;  while,  in  £a.ct,  an  oligarchy  of  committees  and  dubs 
trampled  at  once  on  the  electors  and  the  elected.     Bepresen- 
tation  is  a  very  happy  contrivance  for  enabling  large  bodies 
of  men  to  exert  their  power  with  less  risk  of  disorder  than 
there  would  otherwise  be.     But,  assuredly,  it  does  not  of 
itself  give  power.     Unless  a  representative  assembly  is  sure 
of  being  supported  in  the  last  resort  by  the  physical  strength 
of  large  masses  who  have  spirit  to  defend  the  constitution  and 
sense  to  defend  it  in  concert,  the  mob  of  the  town  in  which  it 
meets  may  overawe  it ; — ^the  howls  of  the  listeners  in  its  gal- 
lery may  silence  its  deliberations ; — ^an  able  and  daring  in- 
dividual may  dissolve  it.     And,  if  that  sense  and  that  spirit 
of  which  we  speak  be  difiused  through  a  society,  then,  even 
without  a  representative  assembly,  that  society  will  enjoy 
many  of  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

Which  is  the  better  able  to  defend  himself; — ^a  strong  man 
with  nothing  but  his  fists,  or  a  paralytic  cripple  encumbered 
with  a  sword  which  he  cannot  lift?     Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
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difference  between  Denmark  and  some  new  republics  in  wbicb 
the  constitational  forms  of  the  United  States  have  been  most 
sedidonslj  imitated. 

Look  at  the  Long  Parliament  on  the  day  on  which  Charles 
came  to  seize  the  five  members:  and  look  at  it  again  on 
the  day  when  Cromwell  stamped  with  his  foot  on  its  floor. 
On  which  day  was  its  apparent  power  the  greater?  On 
which  day  was  its  real  power  the  less  ?  Nominally  subject, 
it  was  able  to  defy  the  soyereign.  Nominally  sovereign,  it 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  its  servant. 

Constitutions  are  in  politics  what  pax)er  money  is  in  com- 
merce. They  afford  great  facilities  and  conveniences.  But 
we  must  not  attribute  to  them  that  value  which  really  belongs 
to  what  they  represent.  They  are  not  power,  but  symbols  of 
power,  and  will,  in  an  emergency,  prove  altogether  useless 
unless  the  power  for  which  they  stand  be  forthcoming.  The 
real  power  by  which  the  community  is  governed  is  made  up  of 
all  the  means  which  all  its  members  possess  of  giving  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  each  other. 

Great  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  a  circulating 
medium  by  the  phenomena  of  a  state  of  barter.  And  in  the 
same  manner  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  operation  of  the  outward  signs  of  power 
to  look  at  communities  in  which  no  such  signs  exist;  for 
example,  at  the  great  community  of  nations.  There  we  find 
nothing  analogous  to  a  constitution :  but  do  we  not  find  a 
government  P  We  do  in  fact  find  government  in  its  purest, 
and  simplest,  and  most  intelligible  form.  We  see  one  por- 
tion of  power  acting  directly  on  another  portion  of  power. 
We  see  a  certain  police  kept  up ;  the  weak  to  a  certain  de- 
gree protected;  the  strong  to  a  certain  degree  restrained. 
We  see  the  principle  of  the  balance  in  constant  operation. 
We  see  the  whole  system  sometimes  undisturbed  by  any  at- 
tempt at  encroachment  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  a  time ; 
and  all  this  is  produced  without  a  legislative  assembly,  or  an 
executive  magistracy — without  tribunals — ^without  any  code 
which  deserves  the  name;  solely  by  the  mutual  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  various  members  of  the  federation.  Li  the  community 
of  nations,  the  first  appeal  is  to  physical  force.  Li  com- 
munities of  men,  forms  of  government  serve  to  put  off  that 
appeal,  and  often  render  it  unnecessary.  But  it  is  still  open 
to  the  oppressed  or  the  ambitious. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  form  of  govern- 
ment will,  after  it  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  materially 
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affect  the  real  distribution  of  power  throngliotit  the  com- 
munitj.  This  is  because  those  who  administer  a  govemnient 
with  llieir  dex)endents9  form  a  compact  and  disciplined  body, 
which,  acting  methodicall j  and  in  concert,  is  more  powerftil 
than  any  other  equally  numerous  body  which  is  inferior  in 
organisation.  The  power  of  rulers  is  not,  as  superficial  ob- 
servers sometimes  seem  to  think,  a  thing  std  generis.  It  is 
exactly  similar  in  kind,  though  generally  superior  in  amount, 
to  that  of  any  set  of  conspirators  who  plot  to  oyerthrow  it. 
We  hare  seen  in  our  time  the  most  extensiye  and  the  best 
organised  conspiracy  that  ever  existed — a  conspiracy  which 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  real  power  in  so  great  a  degree 
that  it  was  able  to  cope  with  a  strong  goyemment,  and  to 
triumph  oyer  it — the  Catholic  Association.  An  Utilitarian 
would  tell  us,  we  suppose,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  had  no 
portion  of  political  power  whatever  on  the  first  day  of  the 
late  Session  of  Parliament. 

Let  us  really  go  beyond  the  surface  of  facts :  let  us,  in  the 
sound  sense  of  the  words,  penetrate  to  the  springs  within ; 
and  the  deeper  we  go  the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  smile 
at  those  theorists  who  hold  that  the  sole  hope  of  the  human 
race  is  in  a  rule-of-three  sum  and  a  ballot-box. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Westminster  Reviewer.  The 
following  paragraph  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  peculiar 
mode  of  understanding  and  answering  arguments. 

"  The  reply  to  the  argoment  against '  saturation/  supplies  its  own 
answer.  The  reason  why  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  'saturate'  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  suggested, — *  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  wmr^er  of  thieves,*  There  are  the  thieves,  and  the 
thieves*  coasins, — ^with  their  laen-servants,  their  maid-servants,  and 
their  little  ones,  to  the  fortieth  generation.  It  is  true,  that  'a  man 
cannot  become  a  king  or  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  whenever  he 
chooses  ;*  but  if  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  depredators  except  their 
own  inclination  to  increase  and  multiply,  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  to  suffer  is  as  wretched  as  it  needs  be.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine what  are  '  corporal  pleasures.'  A  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  a 
'corporal  pleasure.'  The  most  disgraceful  period  in  the  history  of 
any  nation — ^that  of  the  Restoration — ^presents  an  instanoe  of  the 
length  to  which  it  is  possible  to  go  in  an  attempt  to  '  saturate '  with 
pleasures  of  this  kind." 

To  reason  vrith  such  a  writer  is  like  talking  to  a  deaf  man 
who  catches  at  a  stray  word,  makes  answer  beside  the  mark, 
and  is  led  further  and  further  into  error  by  every  attempt  to 
explain.  Yet,  that  our  readers  may  fully  appreciate  the  abili- 
ties of  the  new  philosophers,  we  shall  take  the  trouble  to  go 
over  some  of  our  ground  again. 
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Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  point  of  satura* 
tion  with  the  objects  of  human  desire.  He  then  takes  it  for 
granted  that  men  have  no  objects  of  desire  but  those  which 
can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
Hence  he  infers  ihat  absolute  monaxchsTd  aristocracies 
will  necessarily  oppress  and  pillage  the  people  to  a  firightful 
extent. 

We  answered  in  substance  thus.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
objects  of  desire ;  those  which  give  mere  bodily  pleasure,  and 
those  which  please  through  the  medium  of  associations.  Ob- 
jects of  the  former  class,  it  is  true,  a  man  cannot  obtain  with- 
out depriving  somebody  else  of  a  share.  But  then  with  these 
every  man  is  soon  satisfied.  A  king  or  an  aristocracy  cannot 
spend  any  very  large  portion  of  the  national  wealth  on  the 
mere  pleasures  of  sense.  With  the  pleasures  which  belong 
to  us  as  reasoning  and  imaginative  beings  we  are  never  sati- 
ated, it  is  true :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  those 
pleasures  can  be  obtained  without  injury  to  any  person,  and 
some  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  by  doing  good  to  others. 

The  Westminster  Beviewer,  in  his  former  attack  on  us, 
laughed  at  us  for  saying  that  a  king  or  an  aristocracy  could 
not  be  easily  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  asked 
why  the  same  course  was  not  tried  with  thieves.  We  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  so  silly  an  objection  from  the  pen,  as 
we  imagined,  of  Mr.  Benthajn.  We  retamed,  however,  a 
very  simple  answer.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  thieves. 
Any  man  who  chooses  can  steal :  but  a  man  cannot  become  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy  or  a  king  whenever  he  chooses. 
To  satiate  one  thief,  is  to  tempt  twenty  other  people  to 
steal.  But  by  satiating  one  king  or  five  hundred  nobles  with 
bodily  pleasures  we  do  not  produce  more  kings  or  more  nobles. 
The  answer  of  the  Westminster  Eeviewer  we  have  quoted 
above ;  and  it  will  amply  repay  our  readers  for  the  trouble  of 
examining  it.  We  never  read  any  passage  which  indicated 
notions  so  vague  and  confused.  The  number  of  the  thieves, 
says  our  Utilitarian,  is  not  limited.  For  there  are  the  depen 
dents  and  Mends  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  should  not  perceive  that  this  comes  under  a  different 
head  9  The  bodily  pleasures  which  a  man  in  power  dispenses 
among  his  creatures  are  bodily  pleasures  as  respects  his  crea- 
tures, no  doubt.  But  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from 
bestowing  them  is  not  a  bodily  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  those 
pleasures  which  belong  to  him  as  a  reasoning  and  imagin- 
ative being.     No  man  of  common  imderstanding  can  have 
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failed  to  perceive  that,  when  we  said  that  a  king  or  an  aris- 
tocracy might  easily  be  supplied  to  satiety  with  sensual  plea- 
sures, we  were  speaking  of  sensual  pleasures  directly  enjoyed 
by  themselves.  But  **  it  is  impossible,''  says  the  Beviewer, 
**  to  define  what  are  corporal  pleasures.''  Oar  brother  would 
indeed,  we  suspect,  find  it  a  difficult  task :  nor,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  his  genius  for  classification  from  the  specimen  which 
immediately  follows,  would  we  advise  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. '^  A  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  a  corporal  pleasure." 
And  to  this  wise  remark  is  appended  a  note,  setting  forth 
that  Charles  the  Second  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
the  money  which  he  ought  to  have  spent  on  the  war  with  Hol- 
land. We  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  a  man  who  unites  so 
much  pretension  to  so  much  ignorance.  There  are,  among 
the  many  Utilitarians  who  talk  about  Hume,  Condillac,  and 
Hartley,  a  few  who  have  read  those  writers.  Let  the  Be- 
viewer  ask  one  of  these  what  he  thinks  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  whip  a  pupil  of  so  little  promise 
through  his  first  course  of  metaphysics.  We  shall,  therefore, 
only  say — Cleaving  him  to  guess  and  wonder  what  we  can 
mean — that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  not 
a  merely  corporal  pleasure, — ^that  the  feeling  which  leads  a 
prince  to  prefer  one  woman  to  all  others,  and  to  lavish  the 
wealth  of  kingdoms  on  her,  is  a  feeling  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  law  of  association. 

But  we  are  tired,  and  even  more  ashamed  than  tired,  of 
exposing  these  blunders.  The  whole  article  is  of  a  piece. 
One  passage,  however,  we  must  select,  because  it  contains  a 
very  gross  misrepresentation. 

"  *  They  never  alluded  to  the  French  Bevolution  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  poor  were  mclined  to  roh  the  rich,*  They  only  said, 
'as  soon  as  the  poor  a^atn  began  to  compare  their  cottages  and 
salads  with  the  hotels  and  banquets  of  the  rich,  there  would 
have  been  another  scramble  for  property,  another  general  confisca- 
tion,*  d50.*' 

We  said  that,  if  Mr.  MUTs  principles  of  h/u/mcm  nahure  were 
correct  J  there  would  have  been  another  scramble  for  property, 
and  another  confiscation.  We  particularly  pointed  this  out 
in  our  last  article.  We  showed  the  Westminster  Eeviewer 
that  he  had  misunderstood  us.  We  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
condition  which  was  introduced  into  our  statement.  We  said 
that  we  had  not  given,  and  did  not  mean  to  give,  any  opinion 
of  our  own.  And  after  this,  the  Westminster  Beviewer  thinks 
proper  to  repeat  his  former  misrepresentation,  without  taking 
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the  least  notice  of  that  qualification,  to  which  we,  in  the  moet 
marked  manner,  called  his  attention. 

We  hasten  on  to  the  most  cnrions  part  of  the  article  nnder 
our  consideration — ^the  defence  of  the  ^*  greatest  happiness 
principle.'^  The  Beviewer  charges  ns  with  haying  qnite  mis- 
taken its  nature. 

"  All  that  ihej  have  established  is,  that  thej  do  not  understand 
it.  Instead  of  the  tmism  of  the  Whigs,  'that  the  greatest  happiness 
is  the  greatest  happiness/  what  Mr.  Bentham  had  demonstrated,  or 
at  aU  events  had  laid  such  foundations  that  there  was  no  trouble  in 
demonstrating,  was,  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  individual 
was  in  the  long  run  to  be  obtained  b j  pursuing  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  aggregate." 

It  was  distinctlj  admitted  bj  the  Westminster  Beviewer, 
as  we  remarked  in  our  last  article,  that  he  conld  give  no 
answer  to  the  question, — ^why  governments  should  attempt  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness  ?  The  Beviewer  re- 
plies thus : — 

<<  Nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  admitted  at  all.  In  the  passage 
thus  selected  to  be  tacked  to  the  other,  the  question  started  was  con- 
cerning 'the  object  of  government;'  in  which  government  was 
spoken  of  as  an  operation,  not  as  anything  that  is  capable  of  feeling 
pleasure  or  pain.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  enough,  that  oiight  is  not 
predicable  of  governments." 

We  will  quote,  once  again,  the  passage  which  we  quoted  in 
our  last  Number ;  and  we  really  hope  that  our  brother  critic 
will  feel  something  like  shame  while  he  peinises  it. 

**  The  real  answer  appeared  to  be,  that  men  at  large  ought  not  to 
allow  a  government  to  afflict  them  with  more  evil  or  less  g^ood,  than 
they  can  help.  What  a  govenvmerU  ought  to  do  is  a  mysterious  and 
searching  question  which  those  may  answer  who  know  what  it 
means ;  but  what  other  men  ought  to  do  is  a  question  of  no  mystery 
at  all.  The  word  ought,  if  it  means  any  thing,  must  have  reference 
to  some  kind  of  interest  or  motives ;  and  what  interest  a  govern- 
ment has  in  doing  right,  when  it  happens  to  be  interested  in  doing 
wrong,  is  a  question  for  the  schoolmen.  The  &ct  appears  to  be  that 
ot^hi  is  not  predicable  of  governments.  The  question  is  not^  why 
governments  are  bound  not  to  do  this  or  that,  but  why  other  men 
should  let  them  if  they  can  help  it.  The  point  is  not  to  determine 
why  the  lion  should  not  eat  sheep,  but  why  men  should  not  eat  their 
own  mutton  if  they  can." 

We  defy  the  Westminster  Beviewer  to  reconcile  this  passage 
with  the  '^  general  happiness  principle ''  as  he  now  states  it. 
He  tells  us  that  he  meant  by  government,  not  the  people  in- 
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vested  with  the  powers  of  govemment,  but  a  mere  operation 
incapable  of  feeling  pleasure  or  pain.  We  say,  that  he  meant 
the  people  invested  with  the  powers  of  government,  and  no- 
thing else.  It  is  tnie  that  otight  is  not  predicable  of  an  ope- 
ration. But  who  would  ever  dream  of  raising  any  question 
about  the  didies  of  an  operation  9  What  did  the  Beviewer 
mean  by  saying,  that  a  govemment  could  not  be  interested  in 
doing  right  because  it  was  interested  in  doing  wrong  P  Can 
an  operation  be  interested  in  either  9  And  what  did  he  mean 
by  his  oomparison  about  the  lion  ?  Is  a  lion  an  operation  in- 
capable of  pain  or  pleasure  9  And  what  did  he  mean  by  the 
expression,  "  other  men, "  so  obviously  opposed  to  the  word 
*^  govemment  9  "  But  let  the  public  judge  between  us.  It 
is  superfluous  to  argue  a  point  so  clear. 

The  Beviewer  does  indeed  seem  to  feel  that  his  expressions 
cannot  be  explained  away,  and  attempts  to  shuffle  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  owning,  that  **  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
govemment  was  not  got  clear  of  without  confiision.''  He  has 
now,  at  all  events,  he  assures  us,  made  himself  master  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  philosophy.  The  real  and  genuine  '^  greatest  hap- 
piness principle  "  is,  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  every  in- 
dividual is  identical  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  society ; 
and  all  other  '^  greatest  happiness  principles  *'  whatever  are 
counterfeits.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
principle ;  and  if  there  is  anything  opposed  to  it  in  any  former 
statement  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  present.'^ 

Assuredly,  if  a  fair  and  honourable  opponent  had,  in  dis- 
cussing a  question  so  abstruse  as  that  concerning  the  origin 
of  moral  obligation,  made  some  unguarded  admission  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  his  doctrines,  we  should  not  be 
inclined  to  triumph  over  him.  But  no  tenderness  is  due  to  a 
writer  who,  in  the  very  act  of  confessing  his  blunders,  insults 
those  by  whom  his  blunders  have  been  detected,  and  accuses 
them  of  misxmderstanding  what,  in  fact,  he  has  himself  mis- 
stated. 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  illustrates  excellently  the  real 
character  of  this  sect.  A  paper  comes  forth,  professing  to 
contain  a  full  development  of  the  ^^  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple,'' with  the  latest  improvements  of  Mr.  Bentham.  The 
writer  boasts  that  his  article  has  the  honour  of  being  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  organ  of  this  wonderful  discovery,  which 
is  to  make  '^  the  bones  of  sages  and  patriots  stir  within  their 
tombs."  This  '^  magnificent  principle  "  is  then  stated  thus  i 
Mankind  ought  to  pursue  their  greatest  happiness.  But  there 
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are  persons  whose  interest  is  opposed  to  the  greatest  Iiappi- 
ness  of  mankind.  Otight  is  not  predicable  of  such  persons. 
For  the  word  oiigkt  has  no  meaning  nnless  it  be  used  witii 
reference  to  some  interest. 

We  answered,  with  much  more  lenity  than  we  should  have 
shown  to  such  nonsense,  had  it  not  proceeded,  as  we  supposed, 
from  Mr.  Bentham,  that  interest  was  synonymous  with  great- 
est happiness ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  word  ought  has  no 
meaning,  unless  used  with  reference  to  interest,  then,  to  say 
that  mankind  ought  to  pursue  their  greatest  happiness,  is 
simply  to  say,  that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness ;  that  every  individual  pursues  his  own  happiness ; 
that  either  what  he  thinks  his  happiness  must  coincide 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  society  or  not ;  that,  if 
what  he  thinks  his  happiness  coincides  with  the  greatest 
happiness  of  society,  he  wiU  attempt  to  promote  the  greatest 
happiness  of  society  whether  he  ever  heard  of  the  "  greatest 
happiness  principle,''  or  not;  and  that,  by  the  adnussion  of 
the  Westminster  Beviewer,  if  his  happiness  is  inconsistent 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  society,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  society.  Now, 
that  there  are  individuals  who  think  that  for  their  happiness 
which  is  not  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  society  is  evident. 
The  Westminster  Beviewer  allowed  that  some  of  these  indi- 
viduals were  in  the  right ;  and  did  not  pretend  to  give  any 
reason  which  could  induce  any  one  of  them  to  think  himself 
in  the  wrong.  So  that  the  ^^  magnificent  principle ''  turned 
out  to  be,  either  a  truism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  either 
this  maxim — "  Do  what  you  do ;"  or  this  Tnfl.TiTnj  «  Do  what 
you  cannot  do.'' 

The  Westminster  Beviewer  had  the  wit  to  see  that  he  could 
not  defend  this  palpable  nonsense ;  but,  instead  of  manfully 
owning  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  whole  nature  of  the 
*^  greatest  happiness  principle  "  in  the  summer,  and  had  ob-^ 
tained  new  light  during  the  autumn,  he  attempts  to  withdraw 
the  former  principle  unobserved,  and  to  substitute  another, 
directly  opposed  to  it,  in  its  place ;  clamouring  all  the  time 
against  our  nnfeirness,  like  one  who,  while  changing  the  oaida, 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  table  from  his  sleight  of  hand  by 
vociferating  charges  of  foul  play  against  other  people. 

The  "  greatest  happiness  principle  "  for  the  present  quarter 
is  then  this, — ^that  every  individual  will  best  promote  his  own 
happiness  in  this  world,  religious  considerations  being  left 
out  of  the  question,  by  promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of 
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the  whole  species.  And  this  principle,  we  are  told,  holds 
good  with  respect  to  kings  and  aristocracies  as  well  as  with 
other  people* 

^^  It  is  certain  that  the  indiyidnal  operators  in  any  government,  if 
thej  were  thoronghlj  intelligent  and  entered  into  a  perfect  calcnla- 
tion  of  all  existing  chances,  would  seek  for  their  own  happiness  in 
the  promotion  of  the  general ;  which  hrings  them,  if  they  knew  it, 
under  Mr.  Bentham*s  rule.  The  mistake  of  supposing  the  contrary, 
lies  in  confounding  criminals  who  have  had  the  luck  to  escape  pun- 
ishment with  those  who  hare  the  risk  still  hefore  them.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  memher  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  at  this 
moment  to  debate  within  himself,  whether  it  would  be  for  his  ulti- 
mate happiness  to  begin,  according  to  his  ability,  to  misgoyem. 
If  he  could  be  sure  of  being  as  lucky  as  some  that  are  dead  and  gone, 
there  might  be  difficulty  in  finding  him  an  answer.  But  he  is  not 
sure ;  and  never  can  be,  till  he  is  dead.  He  does  not  know  that  he 
is  not  close  upon  the  moment  when  misgovemment  such  as  he  is 
tempted  to  contemplate,  wiU  be  made  a  terrible  example  of  It  is 
not  fidr  to  pick  out  the  instance  of  the  thief  that  has  died  unhanged. 
The  question  is,  whether  thieving  is  at  this  moment  an  advisable 
trade  to  begin  with  all  the  possibiUties  of  hanging  not  got  over  ? 
This  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bentham's  principle;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  opposed  to  it  in  any  former  statement,  it  may  be  corrected 
by  the  present." 

We  hope  that  we  have  now  at  last  got  to  the  real  "  magni- 
ficent principle," — ^to  the  principle  which  is  really  to  make 
*^  the  bones  of  the  sages  and  patriots  stir."  What  effect  it 
may  produce  on  the  bones  of  the  dead  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  but  we  are  snre  that  it  will  do  very  little  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  living. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that 
the  Utilitarian  theory  of  government,  as  deyeloped  in  Mr. 
Mill's  Essay  and  in  all  the  other  works  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  sect,  rests  on  these  two  principles, 
— ^that  men  follow  their  interest,  and  that  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuals may  be,  and  in  fact  perpetually  is,  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  society.  Unless  these  two  principles  be  granted, 
M[r.  Mill's  Essay  does  not  contain  one  sound  sentence.  All 
his  argfuments  against  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  all  his  ar- 
gfuments  in  favour  of  democracy,  nay,  the  very  argument  by 
which  he  shows  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  having  govern- 
ment at  all,  must  be  rejected  as  utterly  worthless. 

This  is  so  palpable  that  even  the  Westminster  Beviewer, 
though  not  the  most  clear-sighted  of  men,  could  not  help 
seeing  it.  Accordingly,  he  attempts  to  g^uard  himself  against 
the  objection,  after  the  manner  of  such  reasoners,  by  commit- 
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ting  two  blunders  instead  of  one.  "  All  this,"  says  he,  "  only 
shows  that  the  members  of  a  government  wonld  do  well  if 
they  were  all-wise ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  tell  ns  that,  as  rulers 
are  not  all-wise,  they  will  invariably  act  against  this  principle 
wherever  they  can,  so  that  the  democratical  checks  will  still 
be  necessary  to  produce  good  government. 

No  form  which  human  folly  takes  is  so  richly  and  exqui- 
sitely laughable  as  the  spectacle  of  an  XJtilitaiian  in  a  dilemma. 
What  earthly  good  can  there  be  in  a  principle  upon  which  no 
man  will  act  until  he  is  aU-wise  9  A  certain  most  important 
doctrine,  we  are  told,  has  been  demonstrated  so  clearly  that 
it  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  government. 
And  yet  the  whole  frame  of  government  is  to  be  constituted 
exactly  as  if  this  fundamental  doctrine  were  false,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  no  human  being  will  ever  act  as  if  he  believed 
it  to  be  true ! 

The  whole  argumentof  the  Utilitarians  in  jGi,vour  of  univer- 
sal suffirage  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  even  the  rudest 
and  most  uneducated  men  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time,  be 
deluded  into  acting  against  their  own  true  interest.  Yet  now 
they  tell  us  that,  in  all  aristocratical  communities,  the  higher 
and  more  educated  class  will,  not  occasionally,  but  invariably, 
act  against  its  own  interest.  Now,  the  only  use  of  proving 
anything,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  that  people  may  believe  it. 
To  say  that  a  man  does  what  he  believes  to  be  against  his 
happiness  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  therefore  govern- 
ment and  laws  are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  on 
which  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  is  foimded,  that  all  individuals  will, 
whenever  they  have  power  over  others  put  into  their  hands, 
act  in  opposition  to  the  general  happiness,  then  government 
and  laws  must  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  that  no  in- 
dividual believes,  or  ever  will  believe,  his  own  happiness  to 
be  identical  with  the  happiness  of  society.  That  is  to  say, 
government  and  laws  are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition 
that  no  human  being  will  ever  be  satisfied  by  Mr.  Bentham's 
proof  of  his  **  greatest  happiness  principle," — a  supposition 
which  may  be  true  enough,  but  which  says  little,  we  think, 
for  the  principle  in  question. 

But  where  has  this  principle  been  demonstrated  P  We  are 
curious,  we  confess,  to  see  this  demonstration  which  is  to 
change  the  &ce  of  the  world  and  yet  is  to  convince  nobody. 
The  most  amusing  circumstance  is  that  the  Westminster 
Beviewer  himself  does  not  seem  to  know  whether  the  principle 
has  been  demonstrated  or  not.      ^^Mr.  Bentham,"  he  says, 
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^'  has  demonstrated  it,  or  at  all  events  has  laid  snch  founda- 
tions that  there  is  no  trouble  in  demonstrating  it.''  Snrelj 
it  is  rather  strange  that  such  a  matter  should  be  left  in  doubt. 
The  Reviewer  proposed,  in  his  former  article,  a  slight  verbal 
emendation  in  the  statement  of  the  principle ;  he  then  an- 
nounced that  the  principle  had  received  its  last  improvement ; 
and  gloried  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Westminster 
Beview  had  been  selected  as  the  organ  of  that  improvement. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  one  slight  improvement  to  a 
doctrine  is  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Benthajn  has  not  demonstrated  the  *' greatest  hap- 
piness principle/'  as  now  stated.  He  is  far  too  wise  a  man 
to  think  of  demonstrating  any  such  thing.  In  those  sections 
of  his  In^oducUon  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislatiany 
to  which  the  Beviewer  refers  us  in  his  note,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Bentham  sajs,  most  truly,  that  there 
are  no  occasions  in  which  a  man  has  not  some  motives  for 
consulting  the  happiness  of  other  men ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
set  forth  what  those  motives  are — sympathy  on  all  occasions, 
and  the  love  of  reputation  on  most  occasions.  This  is  the  very 
doctrine  which  we  have  been  maintaining  against  Mr.  Mill  and 
the  Westminster  Beviewer.  The  principal  charge  which  we 
brought  against  Mr.  Mill  was,  that  those  motives  to  which 
Mr.  Bentham  ascribes  so  much  influence  were  quite  left  out 
of  consideration  in  his  theory.  The  Westminster  Beviewer, 
in  the  very  article  now  before  us,  abuses  us  for  saying,  in  the 
spirit,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bentham,  that  '^  there 
is  a  certain  check  to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  men  in  their 
desire  of  the  good  opinion  of  others."  But  does  this  prin- 
ciple, in  which  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bentham,  go  the 
length  of  the  new  ^*  greatest  happiness  principle  9 "  The 
question  is,  not  whether  men  have  some  motives  for  promot- 
ing the  greatest  happiness,  but  whether  the  stronger  motives 
be  those  which  impel  them  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness. 
That  this  would  always  be  the  case  if  men  knew  their  own 
worldly  interests  is  the  assertion  of  the  Beviewer.  As  he  ex- 
presses some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bentham  has  demonstrated 
this  or  not,  we  would  advise  him  to  set  the  point  at  rest  by 
giving  his  own  demonstration. 

The  Beviewer  has  not  attempted  to  give  a  general  confir- 
mation of  the  ^^  greatest  happiness  principle ;"  but  he  has 
tried  to  prove  that  it  holds  good  in  one  or  two  particular  cases. 
And  even  in  those  particular  cases  he  has  utterly  &iled.  A 
man,  says  he,  who  calculated  the  chances  fairly  would  per- 
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ceiye  that  it  wonld  be  for  his  greatest  happiness  to  abstain 
from  stealing ;  for  a  thief  rans  a  greater  risk  of  being  hanged 
than  an  honest  man. 

It  would  have  been  wise,  we  think,  in  the  Westminster 
Beyiewer,  before  he  entered  on  a  discussion  of  this  sort,  to 
settle  in  what  hnman  happiness  consists.  Each  of  the  ancient 
sects  of  philosophy  held  some  tenet  on  this  snbject  which 
served  for  a  distingnishing  badge.  The  smrmvam  hon/wm  of  the 
Utilitarians,  as  JBeut  as  we  can  judge  from  the  passage  which 
we  are  now  considering,  is  the  not  being  hanged. 

That  it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  hanged,  we  most 
wiUinglj  concede  to  onr  brother.  But  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  happiness  or  misery  resolves  itself  into  this  single 
point,  we  cannot  so  easily  admit.  We  must  look  at  the  thing 
purchased  as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  it.  A  thief,  assuredly, 
runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  hanged  than  a  labourer ;  and  so 
an  officer  in  the  army  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  shot  than 
a  banker's  clerk :  and  a  governor  of  India  runs  a  greater  risk 
of  dying  of  cholera  than  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  But  does 
it  therefore  follow  that  every  man,  whatever  his  habits  or 
feelings  may  be,  would,  if  he  knew  his  own  happiness,  become 
a  clerk  rather  than  a  comet,  or  goldstick  in  waiting  rather 
than  governor  of  India  9 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  like  the 
Westminster  Beviewer,  that  thieves  steal  only  because  they 
do  not  calculate  the  chances  of  being  hanged  as  correctly  as 
honest  men.  .It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  pos- 
sible that  a  man  may  so  greatly  prefer  the  life  of  a  thief  to  the 
life  of  a  labourer  that  he  may  determine  to  brave  the  risk  of 
detection  and  punishment,  though  he  may  even  think  that 
risk  greater  than  it  really  is.  And  how,  on  Utilitarian  prin- 
ciples, is  such  a  man  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  9 
"  You  will  be  found  out.''—"  Undoubtedly."—"  You  will  be 
hanged  within  two  years." — "  I  expect  to  be  hanged  within 
one  year." — *^  Then  why  do  you  pursue  this  lawless  mode  of 
life?" — "  Because  I  would  rather  live  for  one  year  with  plenty 
of  money,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  bes^  frequenting  public  places,  and  visiting  a  dashing 
mistress,  than  break  stones  on  the  road,  or  sit  down  to  the 
loom  with  the  certainty  of  attaining  a  good  old  age.  It  is 
my  humour.    Are  you  answered  P  " 

A  king,  says  the  Beviewer  again,  would  govern  well,  if  he 
were  wise,  for  fear  of  provoking  his  subjects  to  insurrection. 
Therefore,  the  true  happiness  of  a  king  is  identical  with  the 
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greatest  happiness  of  society.  Tell  ChaifleB  11.  that,  if  he  will 
be  constant  to  his  queen,  sober  at  table,  regular  at  prayers, 
frugal  in  his  expenses,  active  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
if  he  will  diiye  the  herd  of  slaves,  buffoons,  and  procurers 
from  Whitehall,  and  make  the  happiness  of  his  people  the 
rule  of  his  conduct,  he  will  have  a  much  greater  chance  of 
reigning  in  comfort  to  an  advanced  age ;  that  his  profusion 
and  tyranny  have  exasperated  his  subjects,  and  may,  perhaps, 
bring  him  to  an  end  as  terrible  as  his  father's.  He  might 
answer,  that  he  saw  the  danger,  but  that  life  was  not  worth 
having  without  ease  and  vicious  pleasures.  And  what  has 
our  philosopher  to  sayP  Does  he  not  see  that  it  is  no  more 
possible  to  reason  a  man  out  of  liking  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one  more  than  a  long  life  and  a  dull  one  than  to 
reason  a  Greenlander  out  of  his  train  oil  9  We  may  say  that 
the  tastes  of  the  thief  and  the  tyrant  differ  from  ours ;  but 
vfhat  right  have  we  to  say,  looking  at  this  world  alone,  that 
they  do  not  pursue  their  greatest  happiness  very  judiciously? 

It  is  the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  another  man  calculates  the  chances  differently  from  us, 
merely  because  he  does  what,  in  his  place,  we  should  not  do. 
Every  man  has  tastes  aud  propensities,  which  he  is  disposed 
to  gratify  at  a  risk  and  expense  which  people  of  different 
temperaments  and  habits  think  extravagant.  *^  Why,''  says 
Horace,  ^'does  one  brother  like  to  lounge  in  the  forum,  to 
play  in  the  Campus,  and  to  anoint  himself  in  the  baths,  so 
weU,  that  he  would  not  put  himself  out  of  his  way  for  aU  the 
wealth  of  the  richest  plantations  of  the  East ;  while  the  other 
toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
fortune  ?  "  Horace  attributes  the  diversity  to  the  influence 
of  the  genius  and  the  natal  star :  and  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  taught  us  only  to  disgoise  our  ignorance  beneath  a  more 
philosophical  language. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Westminster  Beviewer,  even 
if  we  admit  his  calculation  of  the  chances  to  be  right,  does 
not  make  out  his  case.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  miscalculate 
chances  more  grossly  than  any  person  who  ever  acted  or 
speculated  in  this  world.  ^'  It  is  for  the  happiness,"  says  he, 
**  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  govern  well ;  for 
he  never  can  tell  that  he  is  not  close  on  the  moment  when 
misgovemment  wiU  be  terribly  punished:  if  he  was  sure  that 
he  should  be  as  lucky  as  his  predecessors,  it  might  be  for  his 
happiness  to  misgovern;  but  he  is  not  sure."  Certainly  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  not  sure  that  he  shall  not  be  torn  in 
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pieces  by  a  mob,  or  gnillotmed  by  a  revolationary  tribunal 
for  his  opposition  to  reform.  Nor  is  the  Westminster  Ee- 
viewer  sure  that  he  shall  not  be  hanged  for  writing  in  &iY0Tir 
of  universal  snf&age.  We  may  have  democratical  massacres. 
We  may  also  have  aristocratical  proscriptions.  It  is  not  very 
likely,  thank  Grod,  that  we  should  see  either.  But  the  radical, 
we  think,  rons  as  much  danger  as  the  aristocrat.  As  to  our 
friend  the  Westminster  Beviewer,  he,  it  must  be  owned,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  any  man  on  his  side,  ^^Antoni  gladios 
contemnere."  But  take  the  man  whose  votes,  ever  since  he 
baa  sate  in  Parliament,  have  been  the  most  nniformly  bad, 
and  oppose  him  to  the  man  whose  votes  have  been  the  most 
uniformly  good.  The  Westminster  Eeviewer  would  probably 
select  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Hume.  Now,  does  any  rational 
man  think, — ^will  the  Westminster  Reviewer  himself  say, — 
that  Mr.  Sadler  runs  more  risk  of  coming  to  a  miserable  end 
on  account  of  his  public  conduct  than  Mr.  HumeP  Mr. 
Sadler  does  not  know  that  he  is  not  close  on  the  moment 
when  he  will  be  made  an  example  of;  for  Mr.  Sadler  knows, 
if  possible,  less  about  the  future  than  about  the  past.  But 
he  has  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  made  an 
example  of  than  to  expect  that  London  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  next  spring ;  and  it  would  be  as  foolish  in 
him  to  act  on  the  former  supposition  as  on  the  latter.  There 
is  a  risk ;  for  there  is  a  risk  of  every  thing  which  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction ;  but  it  is  a  risk  from  which  no  man 
in  his  wits  would  give  a  shilling  to  be  insured.  Yet  our 
Westminster  Reviewer  tells  us  that  this  risk  alone,  apart 
fi^m  all  considerations  of  religion,  honour,  or  benevolence, 
would,  as.  a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  induce  a  wise  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  refuse  any  emoluments  which 
might  be  ofiEered  him  as  the  price  of  his  support  to  pernicious 
measures. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  cases  proposed  by  our 
opponent.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  propose  one ;  and  we  beg 
that  he  will  spare  no  wisdom  in  solving  it. 

A  thief  is  condemned  to  be  hanged.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  fixed  for  the  execution  a  turnkey  enters  his  cell  and  tells 
him  that  all  is  safe,  that  he  has  only  to  slip  out,  that  his 
friends  are  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  with  disguises,  and 
that  a  passage  is  taken  for  him  in  an  American  packet. 
Now,  it  is  clearly  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  society  that 
the  thief  should  be  hanged  and  the  corrupt  turnkey  exposed 
and  punished.    Will  the  Westminster  Reviewer  tell  us  that 
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it  is  for  the  greatest  liappiness  of  the  thief  to  summon  the 
head  jailer  and  tell  the  whole  story?  Now,  either  it  is  for 
the  greatest  happiness  of  a  thief  to  be  hanged  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is,  then  the  aigument^  b j  which  the  Westminster  Beviewer 
attempts  to  prove  that  men  do  not  promote  their  own  happi- 
ness by  thieving,  falls  to  the  gronnd.  If  it  is  not,  then  there 
are  men  whose  greatest  happiness  is  at  variance  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  community. 

To  snm  xzp  onr  arguments  shortly,  we  say  that  the  ^^  greatest 
happiness  principle,"  as  now  stated,  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  tiie  principle  stated  in  the  Westminster  Beview  three 
months  ago. 

We  say  that,  if  the  '^greatest  happiness  principle,''  as 
now  stated,  be  sound,  Mr.  MUl's  Essay,  and  all  other  works 
concerning  Government  which,  like  that  Essay,  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  individuals  may  have  an  interest  op- 
posed to  the  greatest  happiness  of  society,  are  fundamentaUj 
erroneous. 

We  say  that  those  who  hold  this  principle  to  be  sound 
must  be  prepared  to  ma.iTit>Rin,  either  that  monarchs  and  aris- 
tocracies may  be  trusted  to  govern  the  communiiy,  or  else 
that  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  their  own  interest  when 
that  interest  is  demonstrated  to  them. 

We  say  that,  if  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  their  own 
interest  when  that  interest  has  been  demonstrated  to  them, 
then  the  UtiUtarian  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  suffirage 
are  good  for  nothing. 

We  say  that  the  *' greatest  happiness  principle''  has  not 
been  proved ;  that  it  cannot  be  generally  proved ;  that  even 
in  the  particular  cases  selected  by  the  Beviewer  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  principle  is  true ;  and  that  many  cases  might 
be  stated  in  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  at 
once  pronounce  it  to  be  £EiIse. 

We  now  leave  the  Westminster  Beviewer  to  alter  and 
amend  his  ^'magnificent  principle"  as  he  thinks  best.  Un- 
limited, it  is  false.  Properly  limited,  it  will  be  barren.  The 
'^  greatest  happiQess  principle  "  of  the  1st  of  July,  as  far  as 
we  could  discern  its  meaning  through  a  cloud  of  rodomontade, 
was  an  idle  truism.  The  '^  greatest  happiness  principle"  of 
the  1st  of  October  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  American  news- 
papers, "  important  if  true."  But  imhappily  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  conjecture  what  new  maxim  is  to 
make  the  bones  of  sages  and  patriots  stir  on  the  1st  of 
December.     We  can  only  say  that,  unless  it  be  something 
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infinitely  more  ingenious  than  its  two  predecessors,  we  shall 
leave  it  Hnmolested.  The  Westminster  Eeviewer'may,  if  he 
pleases,  indulge  himself  like  Sultan  Schahriar  with  espousing 
a  rapid  succession  of  virgin  theories.  But  we  must  beg  to  be 
excused  from  playing  the  part  of  the  yizier  who  regolaxly 
attended  on  the  day  afiber  the  wedding  to  strangle  the  new 
Sultana. 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  charges  us  with  urging  it  as  an 
objection  to  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle  **  that  "  it  is 
included  in  the  Christian  morality."  This  is  a  mere  fiction 
of  his  own.  We  never  attacked  the  morality  of  the  GospeL 
We  blamed  the  Utilitarians  for  claiming  the  credit  of  a  dis- 
covery, when  they  had  merely  stolen  that  moraliiy,  and 
spoiled  it  in  the  stealing.  They  have  taken  the  precept  of 
Christ  and  left  the  motive ;  and  tiiey  demand  the  praise  of  a 
most  wonderftQ  and  beneficial  invention,  when  all  that  they 
have  done  has  been  to  make  a  most  usefid  maxim  useless  by 
separating  it  from  its  sanction.  On  religious  principles  it  is 
true  that  every  individual  will  best  promote  his  own  happiness 
by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others.  But  if  religious  con- 
siderations be  left  out  of  the  question  it  is  not  true.  If  we  do 
not  reason  on  the  supposition  of  a  ftiture  state,  where  is  the 
motive  9  If  we  do  reason  on  that  supposition,  where  is  the 
discovery? 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  tells  us  that  "  we  wish  to  see 
the  science  of  Government  unsettled  because  we  see  no  pros- 
pect of  a  settlement  which  accords  with  our  interests."  His 
angry  eagerness  to  have  questions  settled  resembles  that  of  a 
judge  in  one  of  Dryden's  plays — ^the  Amphitryon,  we  thiTilr — 
who  wishes  to  decide  a  cause  a&er  hearing  only  one  party, 
and,  when  he  has  been  at  last  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
statement  of  the  defendant,  flies  into  a  passion,  and  exclaims, 
"  There  now.  Sir !  See  what  you  have  done.  The  case  was 
quite  clear  a  minute  ago ;  and  you  must  come  and  puzzle  it ! " 
He  is  the  zealot  of  a  sect.  We  are  searchers  after  truth.  He 
wishes  to  have  the  question  settled.  We  wish  to  have  it 
sifted  first.  The  querulous  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
blamed  for  attacking  Mr.  Mill's  system,  and  propounding 
no  system  of  our  own,  reminds  us  of  the  horror  with 
which  that  shallow  dogmatist,  Epicurus,  the  worst  parts  of 
whose  nonsense  the  Utilitarians  have  attempted  to  revive, 
shrank  from  the  keen  and  searching  scepticism  of  the  second 
Academy. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  an  experimental  science  of  vast 
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extent  does  not  admit  of  being  settled  bj  a  short  demonstra- 
tion ; — ^that  the  subtilty  of  nature,  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  trinmphis  over  the  snbtilty  of  syllogism.  The 
qnack,  who  declares  on  affidavit  that,  by  nsing  his  pills 
and  attendmg  to  his  printed  directions,  hundreds  who  had 
been  dismissed  incurable  from  the  hospitals  have  renewed 
their  youth  like  the  eagles,  may,  perhaps,  think  that  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  when  he  feels  the  pulses  of  patients,  inquires 
about  their  symptoms,  and  prescribes  a  different  remedy  to 
each,  is  unsettling  the  science  of  medicine  for  the  sake  of 

a  fee. 

If,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  we  have  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  respecting  the  political  institutions  of 
England,  it  is  not  because  we  have  not  an  opinion  or  because 
we  shrink  from  avowing  it.  The  Utilitarians,  indeed,  con- 
scious that  their  boasted  theory  of  government  would  not 
bear  investigation,  were  desirous  to  turn  the  dispute  about 
Mr.  Mill's  Essay  into  a  dispute  about  the  Whig  party,  rotten 
boroughs,  unpaid  magistrates,  and  ex-officio  informations. 
When  we  blamed  them  for  talking  nonsense,  they  cried  out 
that  they  were  insulted  for  being  reformers, — just  as  poor 
Ancient  Pistol  swore  that  the  scars  which  he  bad  received 
from  the  cudgel  of  Fluellen  were  got  in  the  Gallia  wars.  We, 
however,  did  not  thiok  it  desirable  to  mix  up  political  ques- 
tions, about  which  the  public  mind  is  violently  agitated,  with 
a  great  problem  in  moral  philosophy. 

Our  notions  about  Gk)vemment  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether unsettled.  We  have  an  opinion  about  parliamentary 
reform,  though  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  opinion  by  the 
royal  road  which  Mr.  Mill  has  opened  for  the  explorers  of 
political  science.  As  we  are  taking  leave,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  of  this  controversy,  we  will  state  very  concisely 
what  our  doctrines  are.  On  some  friture  occasion,  we  may, 
perhaps,  explain  and  defend  them  at  length* 

Our  fervent  wish,  and  we  will  add  our  sanguine  hope,  is 
that  we  may  see  such  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
may  render  its  votes  the  express  image  of  the  opinion  of  the 
middle  orders  of  Britain.  A  pecuniary  qualification  we  think 
absolutely  necessary ;  and,  in  settling  its  amount,  our  object 
would  be  to  draw  tiie  line  in  such  a  manner  that  every  decent 
farmer  and  shopkeeper  might  possess  the  elective  franchise. 
We  should  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to  all  the  advantages  which 
particular  forms  of  property  possess  over  other  forms,  and 
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parfciciilar  portions  of  property  over  other  equal  portions. 
And  tliis  would  content  us.  Such  a  reform  would,  according 
to  Mr.  Mill,  establish  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  leave  the 
community  without  protection  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
xmbridled  power.  Most  willingly  would  we  stake  the  whole 
controversy  between  us  on  the  success  of  the  experiment 
which  we  propose. 
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Sir  Thomas  More ;  or,  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  a/nd  Prospects  of 
Society,  Bj  Bobebt  Southet,  Esq.  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate.  2  yoIb. 
8vo.    London :  1829. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Southey'a 
talents  and  acquirements  to  write  two  volumes  so  large  as 
those  before  us,  which  should  be  wholly  destitute  of  inform- 
ation and  amusement.  Tet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
with  so  little  satisfaction  any  equal  quantity  of  matter,  written 
by  any  man  of  real  abilities.  We  have,  for  some  time  past,  ob- 
served with  great  regret  the  strange  infatuation  which  leads 
the  Poet  Laureate  to  abandon  those  departments  of  literature 
in  which  he  might  excel,  and  to  lecture  the  public  on  sciences 
of  which  he  has  still  the  very  alphabet  to  learn.  He  has  now, 
we  think,  done  his  worst.  The  subject  which  he  has  at  last 
undertaken  to  treat  is  one  which  demands  all  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  a  philosophical  statesman, 
an  understanding  at  once  comprehensive  and  acute,  a  heart 
at  once  upright  and  charitable.  Mr.  Southey  brings  to  the 
task  two  faculties  which  were  never,  we  believe,  vouchsafed  in 
measure  so  copious  to  any  human  being,  the  faculty  of  believ- 
ing without  a  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  hating  without  a 
provocation. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary,  that  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Southey's,  a  mipd  richly  endowed  in  many  respects  by  nature, 
and  highly  cultivated  by  study,  a  mind  which  has  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  most  enlightened  generation  of 
the  most  enlightened  people  that  ever  existed,  should  be 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning  truth  from  false- 
hood. Tet  such  is  the  fact.  Government  is  to  Mr.  Southey 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  He  judges  of  a  theory,  of  a  public  mea- 
sure, of  a  religion  or  a  pohtical  party,  of  a  peace  or  a  war, 
as  men  judge  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  by  the  effect  produced 
on  his  imagination.  A  chain  of  associations  is  to  him  what 
a  chain  of  reasoning  is  to  other  men ;  and  what  he  calls  his 
opinions  are  in  &ct  merely  his  tastes. 
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Port  of  this  description  might  perhaps  apply  to  a  much 
greater  man,  Mr.  Burke.  But  Mr.  Burke  assnredlj  possessed 
an  understanding  admirably  fitted  for  the  investigation  of 
truth,  an  understanding  stronger  than  that  of  any  statesman, 
active  or  speculative,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  stronger  than 
every  thing,  except  his  own  fierce  and  ungovernable  sensi- 
bility Hence  he  generally  chose  his  side  like  a  fanatic,  and 
defended  it  like  a  philosopher.  His  conduct  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  of  his  life,  at  the  time  of  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings  for  example,  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  tliose  feelings  and 
motives  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  so  happily  described, 

"  Stormy  pity,  and  the  cherish'd  Ixtre 
Of  pomp,  and  prond  precipitance  of  soul." 

Hindostan,  with  its  vast  cities,  its  gorgeous  pagodas,  its 
infinite  swarms  of  dusky  population,  its  long-descended  dy- 
nasties, its  stately  etiquette,  excited  in  a  mind  so  capacious, 
so  imaginative,  and  so  susceptible,  the  most  intense  interest. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  costume,  of  the  manners,  and  of  the 
laws,  the  very  mystery  which  hung  over  the  language  and 
origin  of  the  people,  seized  his  imagination.  To  plead  under 
the  ancient  arches  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  English  nobles,  for  great 
nations  and  kings  separated  fi:om  him  by  half  the  world, 
seemed  to  hiTn  the  height  of  human  glory.  Again,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  his  hostility  to  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  principally  arose  fix>m  the  vexation  which  he  felt  at 
having  all  his  old  political  associations  disturbed,  at  seeing  the 
well  known  landmarks  of  states  obliterated,  and  the  names 
and  distinctions  with  which  the  history  of  Europe  had  been 
filled  for  ages  at  once  swept  away.  He  felt  like  an  antiquary 
whose  shield  had  been  scoured,  or  a  connoisseur  who  found  his 
Titian  retouched.  But,  however  he  came  by  an  opinion,  he  had 
no  sooner  got  it  than  he  did  his  best  to  make  out  a  legitimate 
title  to  it.  His  reason,  like  a  spirit  in  the  service  of  an  en- 
chanter, though  spell-bound,  was  still  mighty.  It  did  what- 
ever work  his  passions  and  his  imagination  might  impose. 
But  it  did  that  work,  however  arduous,  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity and  vigour.  His  course  was  not  determined  by  argu- 
ment 'y  but  he  could  defend  the  wildest  course  by  arguments 
more  plausible  than  those  by  which  common  men  support 
opinions  which  they  have  adopted  after  the  fullest  delibera- 
tion.   Season  has  scarcely  ever  displayed,  even  in  those  well 
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constituted  minds  of  which  she  occapies  the  throne,  so  mnch 
power  and  energy  as  in  the  lowest  offices  of  that  imperial 
servitude. 

Now  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Southej  reason  has  noplace  at  all, 
as  either  leader  or  follower,  as  either  sovereign  or  slave.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  an  argument  is.  He  never  uses 
arguments  himself.  He  never  troubles  himself  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  has  never  occurred  to  him, 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  give  some  better  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  arriyed  at  his  opinions  than  merely  that 
it  is  his  will  and  pleasure  to  hold  them.  It  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  is  a  difference  between  assertion  and 
delaonstration,  that  a  rumour  does  not  always  prove  a  &ct, 
that  a  single  &ct,  when  proved,  is  hardly  foundation  enough 
for  a  theory,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  cannot  be 
undeniable  truths,  that  to  beg  the  question  is  not  the  way  to 
settle  it,  or  that  when  an  objection  is  raised,  it  ought  to  be 
met  with  something  more  convincing  than  ^^  scoundrel "  and 
"  blockhead." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  read  the  works  of  such  a  writer  for 
political  instruction.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from 
any  system  promulgated  by  him  is  that  it  may  be  splendid  and 
affecting,  that  it  may  suggest  sublime  and  pleasing  images. 
His  scheme  of  philosophy  is  a  mere  day-dream,  a  poetical 
creation,  like  the  Domdaniel  cavern,  the  Swerga,  or  Padalon ; 
and  indeed  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  those 
gorgeous  visions.  Like  them,  it  has  something  of  invention, 
grandeur,  and  brilliancy.  But,  like  them,  it  is  grotesque  and 
extravagant,  and  perpetually  violates  even  that  conventional 
probability  which  is  essential  to  the  effect  of  works  of  art. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey  will  scarcely,  we 
think,  deny  that  his  success  has  almost  always  borne  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  his  undertakings  have 
required  a  logical  head.  His  poems,  taken  in  the  mass,  stand 
far  higher  than  his  prose  works.  His  official  Odes  indeed, 
among  which  the  Vision  of  Judgment  must  be  classed,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  worse  than  Fye's  and  as  bad  as  Gibber's ;  nor 
do  we  think  him  generally  happy  in  short  pieces.  But  his 
longer  poems,  though  full  of  &ults,  are  nevertheless  very  ex- 
traordinary productions.  We  doubt  greatly  whether  they 
will  be  read  fifty  years  hence ;  but  that,  if  they  are  read,  they 
will  be  admired,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

But,  though  in  general  we  prefer  Mr.  Southey's  poetry  to 
his  prose,  we  must  make  one  exception.    The  life  of  Nelson 
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is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  perfect  and  most  deligbfdl  of 
his  works.  The  fact  is,  as  his  poems  most  abundantly  prove, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  so  skilful  in  designing  as  in  filling  up. 
It  was  therefore  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  fiimished  with  an 
outline  of  characters  and  events,  and  to  have  no  other  task 
to  perform  than  that  of  touching  the  cold  sketch  into  life.  No 
writer,  perhaps,  ever  lived,  whose  talents  so  precisely  qualified 
hiTn  to  write  the  history  of  the  great  naval  warrior.  There 
were  no  fine  riddles  of  the  human  heart  to  read,  no  theories 
to  propound,  no  hidden  causes  to  develope,  no  remote  con- 
sequences to  predict.  The  character  of  the  hero  lay  on  the 
sur£EU^.  The  exploits  were  brilliant  and  picturesque.  The 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  real  course  of  events  saved  Mr. 
Southey  from  those  faults  which  deform  the  original  plan  of 
almost  every  one  of  his  poems,  and  which  even  his  innume- 
rable beauties  of  detail  scarcely  redeem.  The  subject  did  not 
require  the  exercise  of  those  reasoning  powers  the  want  of 
which  is  the  blemish  of  his  prose.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find,  in  all  literary  history,  an  instance  of  a  more  exact  hit 
between  wind  and  water.  John  Wesley  and  the  Peninsular 
War  were  subjects  of  a  very  different  kind,  subjects  which 
required  all  the  qualities  of  a  philosophic  historian.  In  Mr. 
Southey^s  works  on  these  subjects,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  fiedled. 
Yet  there  are  charming  specimens  of  the  art  of  narration  in 
both  of  them.  The  Life  of  Wesley  will  probably  live.  Defec- 
tive as  it  is,  it  contains  the  only  popular  account  of  a  most 
remarkable  moral  revolution,  and  of  a  man  whose  eloquence 
and  logical  acuteness  might  have  made  him  eminent  in  lite- 
rature, whose  genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Bichelieu,  and  who,  whatever  his  errrors  may  have  been, 
devoted  aU  his  powers,  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision, 
to  what  he  sincerely  considered  as  the  highest  good  of  his 
species.  The  BQstory  of  the  Peninsular  War  is  already  dead : 
indeed,  the  second  volume  was  dead-bom.  The  glory  of  pro- 
ducing an  imperishable  record  of  that  great  conflict  seems  to 
be  reserved  for  Colonel  Napier, 

The  Book  of  the  Church  contains  some  stories  very  prettily 
told.  The  rest  is  mere  rubbish.  The  adventure  was  mani- 
festly one  which  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  profound 
thinker,  and  one  in  which  even  a  profound  thinker  might 
have  failed,  unless  his  passions  had  been  kept  imder  strict 
control.  But  in  aU  those  works  in  which  Mr,  Southey  has 
completely  abandoned  narration,  and  has  undertaken  to  argue 
moral  and  political  questions,  his  failure  has  been  complete 
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and  ignommions.  On  snch  occasions  his  writings  are  res- 
cued from  ntter  contempt  and  derision  solely  by  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  the  English.  We  find,  we  confess,  so  great  a 
charm  in  Mr.  Sonthey^s  style  that,  even  when  he  writes  non- 
sense, we  generally  read  it  with  pleasure,  except  indeed  when 
he  tries  to  be  droU.  A  more  insnfEerable  jester  never  existed. 
He  Veiy  often  attempts  to  be  humorous,  and  yet  we  do  not 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  he  has  succeeded  &rther 
than  to  be  quaintly  and  flippantly  dull.  In  one  of  his  works 
he  tells  us  that  Bishop  Spratt  was  veiy  properly  so  called, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  yeiy  small  poet.  And  in  the  book 
now  before  us  he  cannot  quote  Francis  Bugg,  the  renegade 
Quaker,  without  a  remark  on  his  unsavoury  name.  A  wise 
man  might  talk  folly  like  this  by  his  own  fireside  ;  but  .that 
any  human  being,  after  having  made  such  a  joke,  should 
write  it  down,  and  copy  it  out,  and  transmit  it  to  the  printer, 
and  correct  the  proof-dieets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world, 
is  enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  species. 

The  extraordinary  bitterness  of  spirit  which  Mr.  Southey 
manifests  towards  Ids  opponents  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  he  forms  his 
opinions.  Differences  of  taste,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
produce  greater  exasperation  than  differences  on  points  of 
science.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  peculiar  austerity  marks 
almost  all  Mr.  Southey^s  judgments  of  men  and  actions.  We 
are  &x  from  blaming  him  for  fixing  on  a  high  standard  of 
morals,  and  for  applying  that  standard  to  eveiy  case.  But 
rigour  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  discernment ;  and  of  dis- 
i^emment  Mr.  Southey  seems  to  be  utterly  destitute.  His 
mode  of  judging  is  monkish.  It  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  from  a  stem  old  Benedictine,  who  had  been  preserved 
frx>m  many  ordinary  frailties  by  the  restraints  of  his  situa- 
tion. No  man  out  of  a  cloister  ever  wrote  about  love,  for 
example,  so  coldly  and  at  the  same  time  so  grossly.  His  de- 
scriptions of  it  are  just  what  we  should  hear  from  a  recluse 
who  knew  the  passion  only  from  the  details  of  the  confes- 
sional. Almost  all  his  heroes  make  love  either  like  Seraphim 
or  like  cattle.  He  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  anything  be- 
tween the  Platonic  passion  of  the  Glendoveer  who  gazes  with 
rapture  on  his  mistress's  leprosy,  and  the  brutal  appetite  of 
Arvalan  and  Boderick.  In  Roderick,  indeed,  the  two  cha- 
racters are  united.  He  is  first  all  clay,  and  then  all  spirit. 
He  goes  forth  a  Tarquin,  and  comes  back  too  ethereal  to  be 
married.      The  only  love  scene,  as  far  aa  we  can  recollect,  in 
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Madoc,  consists  of  the  delicate  attentions  whicli  a  savage, 
who  has  dmnk  too  much  of  the  Prince's  excellent  metheglLi, 
offers  to  Goervyl.  It  wotdd  be  the  labour  of  a  week  to  find, 
in  all  the  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Sonthej's  poetry,  a  single  passage 
indicating  any  sympathy  with  those  feelings  which  have  con- 
secrated the  shades  of  Yanclnse  and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie. 

Indeed,  if  we  except  some  very  pleasing  images  of  paternal 
tenderness  and  filial  duty,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  soft  or 
humane  in  Mr.  Sonthey's  poetry.  What  IJieologians  call  the 
spiritual  sins  are  his  cardinal  virtues,  hatred,  pride,  and  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  vengeance.  These  passions  he  disguises 
under  the  name  of  duties ;  he  purifies  them  from  the  alloy  of 
vulgar  interests;  he  ennobles  them  by  uniting  them  with 
energy,  fortitude,  and  a  severe  sanctity  of  manners ;  and  he 
then  holds  them  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  Thalaba,  of  Ladurlad,  of  Adosinda,  of  Roderick 
after  his  conversion.  It  is  the  spirit  which,  in  all  his  writings, 
Mr.  Southey  appears  to  affect.  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry," 
seems  to  be  the  predominant  feeling  of  his  mind.  Almost  the 
only  mark  of  charity  which  he  vouchsafes  to  his  opi>onents  is 
to  pray  for  their  reformation ;  and  this  he  does  in  terms  not 
unlike  those  in  which  we  can  imagine  a  Portuguese  priest 
interceding  with  Heaven  for  a  Jew,  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm  after  a  relapse. 

We  have  always  heard,  and  fully  believe,  that  Mr.  Southey 
is  a  very  amiable  and  humane  man;  nor  do  we  intend  to 
apply  to  hiTTi  personally  any  of  the  remarks  which  we  have 
made  on  the  spirit  of  his  writings.  Such  are  the  caprices  of 
human  nature.  Even  Uncle  Toby  troubled  himself  very  little 
about  the  French  grenadiers  who  fell  on  the  glacis  of  Namur. 
And  Mr.  Southey,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen,  changes  his 
nature  as  much  as  Captain  Shandy,  when  he  girt  on  his 
sword.  The  only  opponents  to  whom  the  Laureate  gives 
quarter  are  those  in  whom  he  finds  something  of  his  own 
character  reflected.  He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  anti* 
pathy  for  calm,  moderate  men,  for  men  who  shun  extremes, 
and  who  render  reasons.  He  has  treated  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark, 
for  example,  with  infinitely  more  respect  than  he  has  shown 
to  Mr.  Hallam  or  to  Dr.  Lingard ;  and  this  for  no  reason  that 
we  can  discover,  except  that  Mr.  Owen  is  more  unreasonably 
and  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  than  any  speculator  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Southey's  political  system  is  just  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a  man  who  regards  politics,  not  as  matter  of 
science,  but  as  matter  of  taste  and  feeling.    All  his  schemes 
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of  goyenunent  have  been  inconsistent  with  themselyes.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  republican ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face to  these  Colloquies,  he  was  even  then  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  Claims.  He  is  now  a  yiolent  Ultra-Tory,  Yet, 
while  he  maintains,  with  vehemence  approaching  to  ferocity, 
all  the  sterner  and  harsher  parts  of  the  TTltra-Tory  theory 
of  government,  the  baser  and  dirtier  part  of  that  theory  dis- 
gusts him.  Exclusion,  persecution,  severe  punishments  for 
UbeUers  and  demagogues,  proscriptions,  ma«siu5res,  civU  war, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  any  concession  to  a  discontented 
people ;  these  are  the  measures  which  he  seems  inclined  to 
recommend.  A  severe  and  gloomy  tyranny,  crushing  oppo- 
sition, silencing  remonstrance,  drilling  the  minds  of  the 
people  into  unreasoning  obedience,  has  in  it  something 
of  grandeur  which  delights  his  imagination.  But  there  is 
nothing  fine  in  the  shabby  tricks  and  jobs  of  office ;  and  Mr. 
Southey,  accordingly,  has  no  toleration  for  them.  When  a 
Jacobin,  he  did  not  perceive  that  his  system  led  logically, 
and  would  have  led  practically,  to  the  removal  of  religious 
distinctions.  He  now  commits  a  similar  error.  He  re- 
nounces the  abject  and  paltry  part  of  the  creed  of  his  party, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  also  an  essential  part  of  that 
creed.  He  would  have  tyranny  and  purity  together ;  though 
the  most  superficial  observation  might  have  shown  hiTn  that 
there  can  be  no  tyranny  without  corruption. 

It  is  high  tune,  however,  that  we  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  work  which  is  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  which,  indeed,  illustrates  in  almost  every  page  our 
general  remarks  on  Mr.  Southey's  writings.  In  tiie  preface, 
we  are  informed  that  the  author,  notwithstanding  some 
statements  to  the  contrary,  was  always  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  Claims.  We  fully  believe  this;  both  because  we 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Southey  is  incapable  of  publishing  a  de- 
liberate falsehood,  and  because  his  assertion  is  in  itself  pro- 
bable. We  should  b^ve  expected  that,  even  in  his  wildest 
paroxysms  of  democratic  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Southey  would  have 
felt  no  wish  to  see  a  simple  remedy  applied  to  a  great  practical 
evil.  We  should  have  expected  that  the  only  measure  which 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  two  generations  have  agreed  with 
each  other  in  supporting  would  be  the  only  measure  which 
Mr.  Southey  would  have  agreed  with  himself  in  opposing. 
He  has  passed  from  one  extreme  of  political  opinion  to  an- 
other, as  Satan  in  Milton  went  round  the  globe,  contriving 
constantly  to  "  ride  with  darkness."    Wherever  the  thickest 
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shadow  of  the  night  maj  at  any  moment  chance  to  fall, 
there  is  Mr.  Sonthey,  It  is  not  every  body  who  could  hare 
so  dexterously  avoided  blundering  on  the  daylight  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  to  the  antipodes. 

Mr.  Southey  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  plan  of  any  of 
his  fictitious  narratives.  But  he  has  never  failed  so  con* 
spicuously  as  in  the  work  before  us ;  except,  indeed,  in  the 
wretched  Vision  of  Judgment.  In  November  1817,  it  seems 
the  Laureate  was  sitting  over  his  newspaper,  and  meditating 
about  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  An  elderly 
person  of  very  dignified  aspect  makes  his  appearance,  an- 
noimces  himself  as  a  stranger  from  adisteait  cotmtry,  and 
apologizes  very  politely  for  not  having  provided  himself  with 
letters  of  introduction.  Mr.  Southey  supposes  his  visitor  to 
be  some  American  gentieman  who  has  come  to  see  the  lakes 
and  the  lake-poets,  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  perform^ 
vn.th  that  grace,  which  only  long  practice  can  give,  all  the 
duties  which  authors  owe  to  starers.  He  assures  his  guest 
that  some  of  the  most  agreeable  visits  which  he  has  received 
have  been  from  Americans,  and  that  he  knows  men  among 
them  whose  talents  and  virtues  would  do  honour  to  any 
country.  In  passing  we  may  observe,  to  the  honour  of  Mr* 
Southey,  that,  though  he  evidentiy  has  no  liking  for  the 
American  institutions,  he  never  speaks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  that  pitiful  affectation  of  contempt  by 
which  some  members  of  his  party  have  done  more  than  wars 
or  tariffs  can  Ap  to  excite  mutual  enmity  between  two  commu-> 
nities  formed  for  mutual  friendship.  Great  as  the  faults  of 
his  mind  are,  paltry  spite  like  this  has  no  place  in  it.  Indeed  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  man  of  his  sensibility  and  his 
imagination  should  look  without  pleasure  and  national  pride 
on  the  vigorous  and  splendid  youth  of  a  great  people,  whose 
veins  are  filled  with  our  blood,  whose  minds  are  nourished 
with  our  literature,  and  on  whom  is  entailed  the  rich  in-* 
heritance  of  our  civilisation,  our  freedom,  and  our  glory. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Southey^s  study  at  Keswick. 
The  visitor  informs  the  hospitable  i>oet  that  he  is  not  an 
American  but  a  spirit.  Mr.  Southey  with  more  frankness 
than  civility,  tells  him  that  he  is  a  very  queer  one.  The 
stranger  holds  out  his  hand.  It  has  neither  weight  nor  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Southey  upon  this  becomes  more  serious ;  his 
hair  stands  on  end ;  and  he  adjures  the  spectre  to  tell  him 
what  he  is,  and  why  he  comes.  The  ghost  turns  out  to  be 
Sir  Thomas  More.    The  traces  of  martyrdom,  it  seems,  are 
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worn  in  the  other  world,  as  stars  and  ribands  are  worn  in 
this.  Sir  Thomas  shows  the  poet  a  red  streak  round  his  neck, 
brighter  than  a  ruby,  and  informs  him  that  Cranmer  wears  a 
suit  of  flames  in  paradise,  the  right  hand  glore,  we  suppose, 
of  peculiar  brilliancj* 

Sir  Thomas  pays  but  a  short  visit  on  this  occasion,  but 
promises  to  cultiyate  the  new  acquaintance  which  he  has 
formed,  and,  after  begging  that  his  visit  may  be  kept  secret 
from  Mrs.  Southey,  vanishes  into  air* 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  conversations  between  Mr. 
Southey  and  the  spirit  about  trade,  currency.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, periodical  literature,  female  nimneries,  butchers,  snuff, 
book-BtaJls,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects.  Mr.  Southey  very 
hospitably  takes  an  opportunity  to  escort  the  ghost  round 
the  lakes,  and  directs  his  atimtion  to  the  most  beautifid 
points  of  view.  Why  a  spirit  was  to  be  evoked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  over  such  matters  and  seeing  such  sights, 
why  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  blue-stocking  from  London,  or 
an  American,  such  as  Mr.  Southey  at  first  supposed  the 
aerial  visitor  to  be,  might  not  have  done  as  well,  we  are  unable 
to  conceive.  Sir  Thomas  teUs  Mr.  Southey  nothing  about 
future  events,  and  indeed  absolutely  disclaims  the  gift  of 
prescience.  He  has  learned  to  talk  modem  English.  He 
has  read  all  the  new  publications,  and  loves  a  jest  as  well  as 
when  he  jested  with  the  executioner,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  the  quality  of  his  wit  has  materially  improved  in  Para- 
dise. His  powers  of  reasoning,  too,  are  by  no  means  in  as 
great  vigour  as  when  he  sate  on  the  woolsack ;  and  though 
he  boasts  that  he  is  "  divested  of  aU  those  passions  which 
cloud  the  intellects  and  warp  the  understandings  of  men," 
we  think  him,  we  must  confess,  far  less  stoical  than  for- 
merly. As  to  revelations,  he  tells  Mr.  Southey  at  the  outset 
to  expect  none  from  him.  The  Laureate  expresses  some 
doubts,  which  assuredly  will  not  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of 
our  modem  millennarians,  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  ghost  preserves  an  impenetrable  silence. 
As  far  as  we  remember,  only  one  hint  about  the  employment 
of  disembodied  spirits  escapes  him.  He  encourages  Mr. 
Southey  to  hope  that  there  is  a  Paradise  Press,  at  which  ail 
the  valuable  publications  of  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colbum  are 
reprinted  as  regularly  as  at  Philadelphia ;  and  delicately  in- 
sinuates that  Thalaba  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama  are  among 
the  number.  What  a  contrast  does  this  absurd  fiction  pre- 
sent to  those  charming  narratives  which  Plato  and  Cicero 
prefixed  to  their  dialogues  !     What  cost  in  machinery,  yet 
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what  poverty  of  effect !  A  ghost  brought  in  to  say  what  any 
man  might  have  said !  The  glorified  spirit  of  a  great  states- 
man and  philosopher  dawdling,  like  a  bilious  old  nabob  at  a 
watering-place,  over  quarterly  reviews  and  novels,  dropping 
in  to  pay  long  calls,  making  excursions  in  search  of  the 
pictoresqne !  The  scene  of  St.  George  and  St.  Dennis  in 
the  PnceUe  is  hardly  more  ridiculous.  We  know  what 
Yoltaire  meant.  Nobody,  however,  can  suppose  that  Mr. 
Southey  means  to  make  game  of  the  mysteries  of  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  work  before  us, 
in  the  Yision  of  Judgment,  and  in  some  of  his  other  pieces, 
his  mode  of  treating  the  most  solemn  subjects  differs  from 
that  of  open  scoffers  only  as  the  extravagant  representations 
of  sacred  persons  and  things  in  some  grotesque  Italian 
paintings  differ  from  the  caricatures  which  Carlile  exposes 
in  the  front  of  his  shop.  We  interpret  the  particular  act  by 
the  general  character.  What  in  the  window  of  a  convicted 
blasphemer  we  call  blasphemous  we  call  only  absurd  and  ill 
judged  in  an  altar-piece. 

We  now  come  to  the  conversations  which  pass  between 
Mr.  Southey  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  rather  between  two 
Southeys,  equally  eloquent,  equally  angry,  equally  unreason- 
al>le,  and  equally  given  to  talking  about  what  they  do  not 
understand.^  Perhaps  we  could  not  select  a  better  instance 
of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  book  than  the  passages 
in  which  Mr.  Southey  gives  his  opinion  of  the  manufacturing 
system.  There  is  nothing  which  he  hates  so  bitterly.  It  is, 
according  to  him,  a  syst^oi  more  tyrannical  than  that  of  the 
feudal  ages,  a  system  of  actual  servitude,  a  system  which 
destroys  the  bodies  and  degrades  the  minds  of  ihose  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  the  competition  of 
other  nations  may  drive  us  out  of  the  field;  that  our  foreign 
trade  may  decline ;  and  that  we  may  thus  enjoy  a  restora- 
ti<m  of  national  sanity  and  strength.  But  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  extermination  of  the  whole  manufactoring  popu- 
lation would  be  a  blessing,  if  the  evil  could  be  removed  in  no 
otber  way, 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  bring  forward  a  single  fibct  in  support 
of  these  views ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  fiicts  which 
lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
poor-rate  is  very  decidedly  lower  in  the  manufiEkcturing  than 
in  the  agricultural  districts.    If  Mr.  Southey  will  look  over 


passage  in  which  some  expres-    represented,  certaznly  without  any  unfair 
ised  by  Mr.  Soathny  were  mis-    intention,  has  been  here  omitted. 


*  A  _ 
siiDns  used 
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the  Parliamentary  returns  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  that 
the  amount  of  parochial  relief  required  by  the  labourers  in 
the  different  counties  of  England  is  almost  exactly  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  wluch  the  maaii&ctnriBg  system 
has  been  introduced  into  those  counties.  The  returns  for  the 
years  ending  in  March  1825,  and  in  March  1828,  are  now 
before  us.  In  the  former  year  we  find  the  poor-rate  highest 
in  Sussex,  about  twenty  shillings  to  eveiy  inhabitant.  Then 
come  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Bedfordshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Kent,  and  Norfolk.  In  all  these  the  rate  is 
above  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  We  will  not  go  through  the 
whole.  Even  in  Westmoreland  and  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  rate  is  at  more  than  eight  shillings.  In 
Cumberland  and  Monmouthshire,  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the 
agricultural  districts,  it  is  at  six  shillings.  But  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  as  low  as  five  shillings ;  and  when 
we  come  to  Lancashire,  we  find  it  at  four  shillings,  one  fifkh 
of  what  it  is  in  Sussex.  The  returns  of  the  year  ending  in 
March  1828  are  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  unfiELvourable 
to  the  manufiiicturing  districts.  Lancashire,  even  in  that 
season  of  distress,  required  a  smaller  poor-rate  than  any 
other  district,  and  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  poor- 
rate  raised  in  Sussex.  Cumberland  alone,  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  was  as  well  off  as  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 
These  fistcts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  manufacturer  is  both 
in  a  more  comfortable  and  in  a  less  dependent  situation  than 
ihe  agricultural  labourer. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  manu&cturing  system  on  the  bodily 
health,  we  must  beg  leave  to  estimate  it  by  a  standard  fiur 
too  low  and  vulgar  for  a  mind  so  imaginative  as  that  of  Mr. 
Southey,  the  proportion  of  births  and  deaths.  We  know  that, 
during  the  growth  of  this  atrocious  system,  this  new  misery, 
to  use  the  phrases  of  Mr.  Southey,  this  new  enormity,  this  birth 
of  a  portentous  age,  this  pest  which  no  man  can  approve 
whose  heart  is  not  seared  or  whose  understanding  has  not 
been  darkened,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  mor- 
tality, and  that  this  diminution  has  been  greater  in  the  manu- 
&cturing  towns  than  any  where  else.  The  mortality  still  is, 
as  it  always  was,  greater  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  But 
the  difference  has  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  annual  mortality 
of  Manchester,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  one 
in  tweniy-eight.  It  is  now  reckoned  at  one  in  forty-five. 
In  Glasgow  and  Leeds  a  similar  improvement  has  taken  place. 
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Kajy  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those  three  great  capitals  of  the 
manu&cturing  districts  is  now  considerably  less  than  it  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  over  England  and  Wales  taken  together,  open 
country' and  alL  We  might  with  some  plausibility  niaiTit«.iTi 
that  the  people  live  longer  because  they  are  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  better  clothed,  and  better  attended  in  sickness,  and 
that  these  improvements  are  owing  to  that  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth  which  the  manu&ctimng  system  has  produced. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject.  But  to  what 
end  9  It  is  not  from  bills  of  mortality  and  statistical  tables 
that  Mr.  Southey  has  learned  his  political  creed.  He  cannot 
stoop  to  study  the  history  of  the  system  which  he  abuses,  to 
strike  the  balance  between  the  good  and  evil  which  it  has 
produced,  to  compare  district  with  district,  or  generation  with 
generation.  We  will  give  his  own  reason  for  his  opinion, 
the  only  reason  which  he  gives  for  it,  in  his  own  words  :-— 

*'  We  remained  awhile  in  silence  looking  npon  the  assemblage  of 
dwellings  below.  Here,  and  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Millbeck, 
the  effects  of  mannfactnres  and  of  agricnltnre  may  be  seen  and 
compared.  The  old  cottages  are  snch  as  the  poet  and  the  painter 
eqnally  delight  in  beholding.  Substantially  bnilt  of  the  native 
stone  without  mortar,  dirtded  with  no  white  lime,  and  their  long 
low  roo&  covered  with  slate,  if  they  had  been  raised  by  the  magio 
of  some  indigenous  Amphion's  music,  the  materials  could  not  have 
adjusted  themselves  more  beautifully  in  accord  with  the  surrounding 
scene ;  and  time  has  still  further  harmonized  them  with  weather* 
stains,  lichens,  and  moss,  short  grasses,  and  short  fern,  and  stone- 
plants  of  various  kinds.  The  ornamented  chimneys,  round  or  square, 
less  adorned  than  those  which,  like  Httle  turrets,  crest  the  houses  of 
the  Portuguese  peasantry ;  and  yet  not  less  happily  suited  to  theip 
place,  the  edge  of  chpt  box  beneath  the  windows,  the  rose-bushes 
beside  the  door,  the  Httle  patch  of  flower-ground,  with  its  tall  holly- 
hocks in  front ;  the  garden  beside,  the  bee-hiyes,  and  the  orchard 
with  its  bank  of  daffodils  and  snow-drops,  the  earliest  and  the  pro* 
fusest  in  these  parts,  indicate  in  the  owners  some  portion  of  ease  and 
leisure,  some  regard  to  neatness  and  comfort,  some  sense  of  natural^ 
and  innocent,  and  healthful  enjoyment.  The  new  cottages  of  the 
manufacturers  are  upon  the  manufacturing  patterU'^-naked,  and 
in  a  row. 

*' '  How  is  it,'  said  I,  '  that  every  thing  which  is  connected  with 
manufactures  presents  such  features  of  unquaJifled  deformity? 
From  the  largest  of  Mammon's  temples  down  to  the  poorest  hovel 
in  which  his  helotiy  are  stalled,  these  edifices  have  all  one  oha- 
racier.  Time  will  not  m'eUow  them ;  nature  will  neither  clothe  nor 
conceal  them ;  and  they  will  remain  always  as  offensive  to  the  eye 
as  to  the  mind.' " 
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Here  is  wisdom.  Here  are  the  principles  on  which  notions 
are  to  be  governed.  Bose-bnshes  and  poor-rates,  rather  than 
steam-eng^es  and  independence.  Mortality  and  cottages  with 
weather-stains,  rather  than  health  and  long  life  with  edifices 
which  time  cannot  mellow.  We  are  told,  that  otur  age  has 
invented  atrocities  beyond  the  imagination  of  onr  &thers ; 
that  society  has  been  bronght  into  a  state,  compared  with 
which  extermination  wonld  be  a  blessing ;  and  all  because  the 
dwellings  of  cotton-spinners  are  naked  and  rectangular.  Mr. 
Southej  has  found  out  a  way,  he  tells  us,  in  which  the  effects 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture  may  be  compared.  And  what 
is  this  way  P  To  stand  on  a  hill,  to  look  at  a  cottage  and  a 
factory,  and  to  see  which  is  the  prettier.  Does  Mr.  Southey 
think  that  the  body  of  the  English  peasantry  live,  or  ever 
lived,  in  substantial  or  ornamented  cottages,  with  box-hedges, 
flower-gardens,  beehives,  and  orchards  9  If  not,  what  is  his 
parallel  worth  9  We  despise  those  mock  philosophers,  who 
think  that  they  serve  the  cause  of  science  by  depreciating 
literature  and  tiie  fine  arts.  But  if  any  thing  could  excuse 
their  narrowness  of  mind,  it  would  be  such  a  book  as  this. 
It  is  not  strange  that,  when  one  enthusiast  makes  the  pic- 
turesque the  test  of  political  good,  another  shotdd  feel  inclined 
to  proscribe  altogether  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Southey  reasons  about  matters  with 
which  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  conversant.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  commits  extraordinary 
blunders  when  he  writes  on  points  of  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  ignorant.  He  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed 
in  political  economy,  and  that  he  has  neither  liking  nor  apti- 
tude for  it ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  read  the  public  a  lecture 
concerning  it  which  fiilly  bears  out  his  confession. 

"  All  wealth,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  in  former  times 
was  tangible.  It  consisted  in  land,  money,  or  chattels,  which 
were  either  of  real  or  conventional  value." 

Montesinos,  as  Mr.  Southey  somewhat  affectedly  calls  him- 
self, answers  thus : — 

*^  Jewels,  for  example,  and  pictures,  as  in  Holland,  where 
indeed  at  one  time  tulip  bulbs  answered  the  same  purpose.'' 

"  That  bubble,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  was  one  of  those  con- 
tagious insanities  to  which  communities  are  subject.  All 
wealth  was  real,  tiU  the  extent  of  commerce  rendered  a  paper 
currency  necessary ;  which  differed  firom  precious  stones  and 
pictures  in  this  important  point,  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
its  production." 
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**  We  regard  it,"  sayg  Montesinos,  "as  the  representatiye 
of  real  wealth ;  and,  therefore^  limited  always  to  the  amount 
of  what  it  represents." 

'^  Pursue  that  notion,"  answers  the  ghost, ''  and  yon  will  be 
in  the  dark  presently.  Your  provincial  bank-notes,  which 
constitute  almost  wholly  the  circulating  medium  of  certain 
districts,  pass  current  to-day.  To-morrow,  tidings  may  come 
that  the  house  which  issued  them  has  stopt  payment,  and 
what  do  they  represent  then  ?  You  will  find  them  the  shadow 
of  a  shade." 

We  scarcely  know  at  which  end  to  begin  to  disentangle 
this  knot  of  absurdities.  We  might  ask,  why  it  should  be  a 
greater  proof  of  insanity  in  men  to  set  a  high  value  on  rare 
tulips  than  on  rare  stones,  which  are  neither  more  useful  nor 
more  beautiful  9  We  might  ask  how  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  production  of  paper-money,  when  a  man  is 
hanged  if  he  issues  any  in  the  name  of  another,  and  is  forced 
to  cash  what  he  issues  in  his  ownP  But  Mr.  Southey's  error 
lies  deeper  still.  **  All  wealth,"  says  he,  "  was  tangible  and 
real  till  paper  currency  was  introduced."  Now,  was  there 
ever,  since  men  emerged  from  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  an 
age  in  which  there  were  no  debts  9  Is  not  a  debt,  while  the 
solvency  of  the  debtor  is  xmdoubted,  always  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  creditor.  Yet  is  it  tangible  and  real 
wealth  9  Does  it  cease  to  be  wealth,  because  there  is  the 
security  of  a  written  acknowledgment  for  it  9  And  what  else 
is  paper  currency  P  Did  Mr.  Southey  ever  read  a  bank-note  ? 
If  he  did,  he  would  see  that  it  is  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt,  and  a  promise  to  pay  that  debt.  The  promise  may 
be  violated :  the  debt  may  remaJn  unpaid :  those  to  whom  it 
was  due  may  suffer :  but  this  is  a  risknot  confined  to  cases  of 
paper  currency :  it  is  a  risk  inseparable  from  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  Eveiy  man  who  sells  goods  for  any  thing 
but  ready  money  runs  the  risk  of  finding  that  what  he  con* 
sidered  as  part  of  his  wealth  one  day  is  nothing  at  all  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Southey  refers  to  the  picture-galleries  of  Hol- 
land. The  pictures  were  undoubtedly  real  and  tangible  pos- 
sessions. But  surely  it  might  happen  that  a  burgomaster 
might  owe  a  picture-dealer  a  thousand  guilders  for  a  Teniers. 
What  in  this  case  corresponds  to  our  paper  money  is  not  the 
picture,  which  is  tangible^  but  tlie  claim  of  the  picture-dealer 
on  his  customer  for  the  price  of  the  picture ;  and  this  claim 
is  not  tangible.  Now,  would  not  the  picture-dealer  consider 
this  claim  as  part  of  his  wealth?    Would  not  a  tradesman 
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who  knew  of  the  claim  give  credit  to  the  picture-dealer  the 
more  readily  on  acconnt  of  the  claim  9  The  burgomaster 
might  be  mined.  If  so,  would  not  those  consequences  foUow 
which,  as  Mr.  Southey  tells  us,  were  never  heard  of  till  paper 
money  came  into  use?  Yesterday  this  claim  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand guilders.    To-day  what  is  it  ?     The  shadow  of  a  shade. 

It  is  true  that,  the  more  readily  claims  of  this  sort  are 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  the  more  extensive  will  lie 
the  injury  produced  by  a  single  fiEiilure.  The  laws  of  all  na- 
tions sanction,  in  certain  cases,  the  transfer  of  rights  not  yet 
reduced  into  possession.  Mr.  Sonthey  would  scarcely  wish, 
we  should  think,  that  all  indorsements  of  bills  and  notes 
should  be  declared  invalid.  Yet  even  if  this  were  done,  the 
transfer  of  claims  would  imperceptibly  take  place,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  When  the  baker  trusts  the  butcher,  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  in  £Eict,  though  not  in  form,  trusting  the  butcher's 
customers.  A  man  who  owes  large  bills  to  tradesmen,  and 
&ils  to  pay  them,  almost  always  produces  distress  through  a 
very  wide  circle  of  people  with  whom  he  never  dealt. 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Southey  takes  for  a  di£Eerence  in  kind 
is  only  a  difPerence  of  form  and  degree.  In  every  society 
men  have  claims  on  the  property  of  others.  In  every  socieigr 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  debtors  may  not  be  able  to 
fiilfil  their  obligations.  In  every  society,  therefore,  there  is 
wealth  which  is  not  tangible,  and  which  may  become  the 
shadow  of  a  shade. 

Mr.  Southey  then  proceeds  to  a  dissertation  on  the  national 
debt,  which  he  considers  in  a  new  and  most  consolatory  lights 
as  a  clear  addition  to  the  income  of  the  country. 

**  You  can  understand,''  says  Sir  Thomas, ''  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  national  wealth." 

**  So  large  a  part,"  answers  Montesinos,  '^  that  the  interest 
amounted,  during  the  prosperous  time  of  agriculture,  to  as 
much  as  the  rental  of  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain ;  and  at 
present  to  the  rental  of  all  lands,  all  houses,  and  all  other 
fixed  property  put  together." 

The  Ghost  and  the  Laureate  agree  that  it  is  veiy  desirable 
that  there  should  be  so  secure  and  advantageous  a  deposit  for 
wealth  as  the  funds  afford.     Sir  Thomas  then  proceeds : — 

'^  Another  and  fkr  more  momentous  benefit  must  not  be 
overlooked;  the  expenditure  of  an  annual  interest,  equal- 
ling, as  you  have  stated,  the  present  rental  of  all  fixed  pro- 
perty." 

^'That  expenditure,"  quoth  Montesmus,  'Ogives  employ- 
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ment  to  half  the  industry  in  the  Idngdom,  and  feeds  half  the 
mouths.  Take,  indeed,  the  weight  of  the  national  debt  from 
this  great  and  complicated  social  machine,  and  the  wheels 
mnst  stop." 

From  this  passage  we  shonld^^have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Southej  supposes  the  dividends  to  be  a  free  gift 
periodicallj  sent  down  frt>m  heaven  to  the  fiindholders,  as 
quails  and  manna  were  sent  to  the  Israelites ;  were  it  not 
that  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  the  following  question  and  answer, 
to  give  the  public  some  information  which,  we  believe,  was 
very  little  needed. 

"Whence  comes  the  interest?**  says  Sir  Thomas. 

"  It  is  raised,**  answers  Montesinos,  "  by  taxation/* 

Now,  has  Mr.  Southey  ever  considered  what  would  be  done 
with  this  sxmi  if  it  were  not  paid  as  interest  to  the  national 
creditor?  If  he  would  think  over  this  matter  for  a  short 
time,  we  suspect  that  the  "  momentous  benefit'*  of  which  he 
talks  would  appear  to  him  to  shrink  strangely  in  amount.  A 
fiindholder,  we  will  suppose,  spends  dividends  am'ounting  to 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  his  ten  nearest  neighbours 
pay  fifty  pounds  each  to  the  tax-gatherer,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  If  the  debt 
were  wiped  out,  a  measure,  be  it  understood,  which  we  by 
no  means  recommend,  the  fundholder  would  cease  to  spend 
his  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  would  no  longer  give 
employment  to  industry,  or  put  food  into  the  mouths  of 
labourers.  This  Mr.  Southey  thinks  a  fearful  evil.  But  is 
there  no  mitigating  circumstance  9  Each  of  the  ten  neigh- 
bours of  our  fiindholder  has  fifty  pounds  a  year  more  than 
formerly.  Each  of  them  will,  as  it  seems  to  our  feeble  under- 
standings, employ  more  industry  and  feed  more  mouths  than 
formerly.  The  sum  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  in  different 
hands.  But  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Southey  call  upon  us 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  spend  it 
less  liberally  or  less  judiciously?  He  seems  to  think  that 
nobody  but  a  fundholder  can  employ  the  poor ;  that,  if  a  tax 
is  remitted,  those  who  formerly  used  to  pay  it  proceed  inmie- 
diately  to  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  and  to  bury  the  sum  which 
the  government  had  been  accustomed  to  take ;  that  no  money 
can  set  industry  in  motion  till  such  money  has  been  taken 
by  the  tax-gatherer  out  of  one  man's  podcet  and  put  into 
another  man's  pocket.  We  really  wish  that  Mr  Southey 
would  try  to  prove  this  principle,  which  is  indeed  the  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  theory  of  finance :  for  we  think  it  right  to 
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hint  to  >iiTn  that  our  hard-hearted  and  nnimagmatiTe  gene- 
ration will  expect  some  more  satisfactory  reason  than  the 
only  one  with  which  he  has  yet  &TOured  it,  namely,  a  siniili- 
tude  touching  evaporation  and  dew. 

Both  the  theory  and  the  illustration,  indeed,  are  old  friends 
of  ours.  In  every  season  of  distress  which  we  can  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Southey  has  been  proclaiming  that  it  is  not  from 
economy,  but  from  increased  taxation,  that  the  country  must 
expect  relief;  and  he  still,  we  find,  places  the  undoubtlng 
fidth  of  a  political  Diafoirus,  in  his 

"  Besaignare,  repurgare,  et  reclysterizare." 

"A  people,"  he  tells  us,  "  maybe  too  rich,  but  a  govern- 
ment cannot  be  so.'* 

^  A  state,"  says  he,  ^'  cannot  have  more  wealth  at  its  com- 
mand than  may  be  employed  for  the  general  good,  a  liberal 
expenditure  in  national  works  being  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  promoting  national  prosperity ;  and  the  benefit  being  still 
more  obvious,  of  an  expenditure  directed  to  the  purposes  of 
national  improvement.     But  a  people  may  be  too  rich." 

We  frilly  admit  that  a  state  cannot  have  at  its  command 
more  wealth  than  may  be  employed  for  the  general  good. 
But  neither  can  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  have  at 
their  command  more  wealth  than  may  be  employed  for  the 
general  good.  If  there  be  no  limit  to  the  sum  which  may  be 
usefdlly  laid  out  in  public  works  and  national  improvement, 
then  wealth,  whether  in  the  hands  of  private  men  or  of  the 
government,  may  always,  if  the  possessors  choose  to  spend  it 
useftQly,  be  useftilly  spent.  The  only  ground,  therefore,  on 
which  Mr.  Southey  can  possibly  maintain  that  a  government 
cannot  be  too  rich,  but  that  a  people  may  be  too  rich,  must  be 
this,  that  governments  are  more  likely  to  spend  their  money 
on  good  objects  than  private  individuals.  But  what  is  usefril 
expenditure  P  **  A  liberal  expenditure  in  national  works," 
says  Mr.  Southey,  "  is  one  of  the  surest  means  for  promoting 
national  prosperity."  What  does  he  mean  by  national  pros- 
perity 9  Does  he  mean  the  wealth  of  the  state  9  If  so,  his 
reasoning  runs  thus:  The  more  wealth  a  state  has  the  better; 
for  the  more  wealth  a  state  has  the  more  wealth  it  vnll  have. 
This  is  surely  something  like  that  &llacy  which  is  ungallantly 
termed  a  lady's  reason.  If  by  national  prosperity  he  means 
the  wealth  of  the  people,  of  how  gross  a  contradiction  is  Mr. 
Southey  guilty.  A  people,  he  tells  us,  may  be  too  rich :  a 
government  cannot :  for  a  government  can  employ  its  riches 
in  making  the  people  richer.     The  wealth  of  the  people  is  to 
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be  taken  firom  them,  because  they  have  too  much,  and  laid 
out  in  works,  which  will  yield  tiiem  more. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Southey's 
reason  for  recommending  large  taxation  is  that  it  will  make 
the  people  rich,  or  that  it  wiU  make  them  poor.  But  we  are 
sure  that,  if  his  object  is  to  make  them  rich,  he  takes  the 
wrong  course.  There  are  two  or  three  principles  respecting 
public  works,  which,  as  an  experience  of  vast  extent  proTCS, 
may  be  trusted  in  almost  every  case. 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  tluit  any  private  man  or  body  of 
men  will  invest  property  in  a  canal,  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  but 
from  an  expectation  that  the  outlay  will  be  profitable  to  them. 
No  work  of  this  sort  can  be  profitable  to  private  speculators, 
unless  the  public  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  The 
public  win  not  pay  of  their  own  accord  for  what  yields  no 
profit  or  convenience  to  them.  There  is  thus  a  direct  and 
obvious  connexion  between  the  motive  which  induces  indi- 
viduals to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  the  utility  of  the  work. 

Can  we  find  any  such  connexion  in  the  case  of  a  public 
work  executed  by  a  government  9  If  it  is  usefiil,  are  the  in- 
dividuals who  rule  the  cotmtry  richer  P  If  it  is  useless,  are 
tl^ey  poorer  P  A  public  man  may  be  solicitous  for  his  credit. 
But  is  not  he  likely  to  gain  more  credit  by  an  useless  display 
of  ostentatious  architecture  in  a  great  town  than  by  the  best 
road  or  the  best  canal  in  some  remote  province?  The  &ine 
of  public  works  is  a  much  less  certain  test  of  their  utility 
than  the  amount  of  toll  collected  at  them.  In  a  corrupt  age, 
there  will  be  direct  embezzlement.  In  the  purest  age,  there 
win  be  abundance  of  jobbing.  Never  were  the  statesmen  of 
any  country  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  more  spot- 
less in  pecuniary  transactions,  than  those  who  have  of  late 
governed  England.  Yet  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  build- 
ings recently  erected  in  London  for  a  proof  of  our  rule.  In 
a  bad  age,  tibe  fate  of  the  public  is  to  be  robbed  outright.  In 
a  good  age,  it  is  merely  to  have  the  dearest  and  the  worst  of 
everything. 

Buildings  for  state  purposes  the  state  must  erect.  And 
hore  we  think  that,  in  general,  the  state  ought  to  stop.  We 
firmly  believe  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  subscribed 
by  individuals  for  rail-roads  or  canals  would  produce  more 
advantage  to  the  public  than  five  millions  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  certain  old  saws  about 
the  master's  eye  and  about  everybody's  business,  in  which  we 
place  very  great  faith. 
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There  is,  we  hare  said,  no  con8isten<7'  m  Mr.  Southey^s 
political  Bjstein.  But  if  tiiere  be  in  his  political  Bystem  any 
leading  principle,  any  one  error  which  diverges  more  widely 
and  varionsly  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  which  his  theory 
about  national  works  is  a  ramification.  He  conceives  that 
the  business  of  the  magistrate  is,  not  merely  to  see  that  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  people  are  secure  from  attack, 
but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack-of-aU-trades,  architect,  en- 
gmeer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theologian,  a  Lady  Bountiful 
in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every  house,  spying,  eaves- 
dropping, relieving,  admonishing,  spending  our  money  for  us, 
and  choosing  our  opinions  for  us.  His  principle  is,  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do  anything  so  well 
for  himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who  they  may,  can  do  it 
for  him,  and  that  a  government  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  interferes  more  and  more 
with  the  habits  and  notions  of  individuals. 

He  seems  to  be  fiilly  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
government  to  relieve  all  the  distresses  under  which  the 
lower  orders  labour.  Nay,  he  considers  doubt  on  this  subject 
as  impious.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  argument 
on  this  subject.    It  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  logic. 

^* '  Many  thousands  in  your  metropolis,'  says  Sir  Thomas  More, 
*  rise  every  moming  without  knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist  during 
the  day ;  as  many  of  them,  where  they  are  to  lay  their  heads  at 
night.  All  men,  even  the  vicious  themselves,  know  that  wickedness 
leads  to  misery:  but  many,  even  among  the  good  and  the  wise, 
have  yet  to  learn  that  misery  is  almost  as  often  the  cause  of 
wickedness.* 

'^ '  There  are  many,'  says  Montesinos,  'who  know  this,  but  believe 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  institutions  to  prevent  this 
misery.  They  see  the  effect,  but  regard  the  causes  as  inseparable 
from  the  condition  of  human  nature.' 

<<  <  As  surely  as  Grod  is  good,'  replies  Sir  Thomas,  *  so  surely  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  necessary  evil.  For,  by  the  religious  mind, 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  death,  are  not  to  be  accounted  evils.' " 

Now,  if  sickness,  pain,  and  death,  are  not  evils,  we  cannot 
understand  why  it  should  be  an  evil  that  thousands  should  rise 
without  knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist.  The  only  evil  of 
hunger  is  that  it  produces  first  pain,  then  sickness,  and  finally 
death.  If  it  did  not  produce  these,  it  would  be  no  calamity. 
If  these  are  not  evils,  it  is  no  calamity.  We  will  propose  a 
very  plain  dilemma:  either  physical  pain  is  an  evil  or  it  is  not 
an  evil.  If  it  is  an  evil,  then  there  is  necessary  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse; if  it  is  not,  why  should  the  poor  be  ddivered  from  it? 
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Mr.  Sonthe J  entertains  as  exaggerated  a  notion  of  the 
insdom  of  governments  as  of  their  power.  He  speaks  with 
the  greatest  disgost  of  the  respect  now  paid  to  pnbUc  opinion. 
That  opinion  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  distrusted  and 
dreaded;  its  usurpation  ought  to  be  vigorously  resisted; 
and  the  practice  of  yielding  to  it  is  likely  to  ruin  the  country. 
To  Tnaintain  police  is,  according  to  him,  only  one  of  the  ends 
of  government.  The  duties  of  a  ruler  are  patriarchal  and 
paternal  He  ought  to  consider  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
people  as  his  first  object,  to  establish  a  religion,  to  train  the 
whole  community  in  that  religion,  and  to  consider  all  dis- 
senters as  his  own  enemies. 

'< '  Nothing,'  says  Sir  Thomas,  '  is  more  certain,  than  that  religion 
is  the  basis  upon  which  civil  government  rests ;  that  from  religion 
power  derives  its  authority,  laws  their  efficacy,  and  both  their 
zeal  and  sanction ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  religion  be  estab- 
lished as  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  who  would  otherwise  be  moved  to  and  fro  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  A  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  attached 
to  its  institutions ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  plainest  rule  of  sound 
poHcy,  that  the  people  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  state  that  neglects  this  prepares  its  own  deslaruction  ;  and  they 
who  train  them  in  any  other  way  are  undermining  it.  Nothing  in 
abstract  science  can  be  more  certain  than  these  positions  are.' 

"  *  All  of  which,'  answers  Montesinos,  '  are  nevertheless  denied  by 
our  professors  of  the  arts  Babblative  and  Scribblative :  some  in  the 
audaciiy  of  evil  designs,  and  others  in  the  glorious  assurance  of  im- 
penetrable ignorance.'" 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  is  merely  an 
amplification  of  these  paragraphs.  What  does  Mr.  Southey 
mean  by  saying  that  religion  is  demonstrably  the  basis  of 
civil  government?  He  cannot  surely  mean  tiiat  men  have 
no  motives  except  those  derived  from  religion  for  establishing 
and  supporting  civil  government,  that  no  temporal  advantage 
is  derived  from  civil  government,  that  men  would  experience 
no  temporal  inconvenience  from,  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy? 
If  he  aJlows,  as  we  think  he  must  allow,  that  it  is  for  IJie 
good  of  mankind  in  this  world  to  have  civil  government,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  have  always  thought  it 
for  their  good  in  this  world  to  have  civil  government,  we  then 
have  a  basis  for  government  quite  distinct  from  religion.  It 
is  true  that  the  Christian  religion  sanctions  government,  as 
it  sanctions  every  thing  which  promotes  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  our  species.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  religion  can  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  government. 
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in  wfaiclL  religion  is  not  also  the  basis  of  the  practices  of  eat- 
ingy  drinking,  and  lighting  fires  in  cold  weather.  Nothing 
in  histoiy  is  more  certain  than  that  government  has  existed, 
has  received  some  obedience,  and  has  given  some  protection, 
in  times  in  which  it  derived  no  support  from  religion,  in 
times  in  which  there  was  no  religion  that  influenced  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men.  It  was  not  tram  dreadof  Tartarus, 
or  from  belief  in  the  Eljsian  fields,  that  an  Athenian  wished 
to  have  some  institutions  which  might  keep  Orestes  from 
filching  his  cloak,  or  Midias  from  breaking  his  head.  '*  It  is 
from  religion,"  says  Mr.  Southej,  '^  that  power  derives  its 
authority,  and  laws  their  efficacy."  From  what  religion  does 
our  power  over  the  Hindoos  derive  its  authority,  or  the 
law  in  virtue  of  which  we  hang  Brahmins  its  efficacy?  For 
tiiousands  of  yeaw  civU  government  ha^  existed  in  almost 
every  comer  of  the  world,  in  ages  of  priestcraft,  in  ages  of 
fanaticism,  in  ages  of  Epicurean  indifference,  in  ages  of  en- 
lightened piety.  However  pure  or  impure  the  faith  of  the 
people  might  be,  whether  they  adored  a  beneficent  oor  a 
malignant  power,  whether  they  thought  the  soul  mortal  or 
immortal,  tiiey  have,  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  absolute 
savages,  found  out  their  need  of  civil  government,  and  insti- 
tuted it  accordingly.  It  is  as  universal  as  the  practice  of 
cookeiy.  Yet,  it  is  as  certain,  says  Mr.  Southey,  as  any 
thing  in  abstract  science,  that  government  is  founded  on 
religion.  We  should  like  to  know  what  notion  Mr.  Southey 
has  of  the  demonstrations  of  abstract  science.  A  veiy  vague 
one,  we  suspect. 

The  proof  proceeds.  As  religion  is  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  the  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  people 
are  attached  to  public  institutions,  it  is  therefore,  says  Mr. 
Southey,  the  first  rule  of  policy,  that  the  government  should 
train  the  people  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  those  who  train  them  in  any  other  way  are  undermining 
the  state. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  first  object  that 
people  should  always  believe  in  the  established  religion  and 
be  attached  to  the  established  government.  A  religion  may 
be  fSEilse.  A  government  may  be  oppressive.  And  whatever 
support  government  gives  to  felse  religions,  or  religion  to 
oppressive  governments,  we  consider  as  a  dear  evil. 

The  maYJni,  that  governments  ought  to  train  the  people  in 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  sounds  well.  But  is  there 
any  reason  for  believing  that  a  government  is  more  likely  to 
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lead  the  people  in  the  right  way  than  the  people  to  faU  into 
the  right  way  of  themselves  9  Have  there  not  been  govern- 
ments which  were  bUnd  leaders  of  the  blind  P  Are  there  not 
still  such  governments?  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  movement  of  political  and  religions  truth  is 
rather  downwards  from  the  government  to  the  people  than 
upwards  from  the  people  to  the  government?  lliese  are 
questions  which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  dearly  resolved. 
Mr.  Southey  declauns  against  public  opinion,  which  is  now, 
he  tells  us,  usurpiog  supreme  power.  Formerly,  according 
to  him,  the  laws  governed;  now  public  opinion  governs. 
What  are  laws  but  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  some  class 
which  has  power  over  the  rest  of  the  conmnmily  ?  By  what 
was  the  world  ever  governed  but  by  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
son or  persons?  By  what  eke  can  it  ever  be  governed? 
What  are  aU  systems,  religious,  political,  or  scientific,  but 
opinions  resting  on  evidence  more  or  less  satisfactory?  The 
question  is  not  between  human  opinion  and  some  higher  and 
more  certain  mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  but  between  opinion 
and  opinion,  between  the  opinions  of  one  man  and  another, 
or  of  one  class  and  another,  or  of  one  generation  and  another. 
Public  opinion  is  not  infedUble ;  but  can  Mr.  Southey  con- 
struct any  institutions  which  shall  secure  to  us  the  guidance 
of  an  in&Uible  opinion  ?  Can  Mr.  Southey  select  any  family, 
any  profession,  any  class,  in  short,  distinguished  by  any 
plain  badge  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  whose  opinion 
is  more  likely  to  be  just  than  this  much  abused  public 
opinion  ?  Would  he  choose  the  peers,  for  example  ?  Or  the 
two  hundred  tallest  men  in  the  country?  Or  the  poor  Knights 
of  Windsor  ?  Or  children  who  are  bom  with  cauls  ?  Or  the 
seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  he 
would  recommend  popular  election;  for  that  is  merely  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion.  And  to  say  that  society  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  b^,  though 
true,  is  useless.  Whose  opinion  is  to  decide  who  are  the 
wisest  and  best? 

Mr.  Southey  and  many  other  respectable  people  seem  to 
think  that,  when  they  have  once  proved  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  of  the  people  to  be  a  most  important  object, 
it  fcdiows,  of  course,  that  it  is  an  object  which  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  pursue.  They  forget  that  we  have  to  consider, 
not  merely  the  goodness  of  the  end,  but  also  the  fitness  of 
the  means.  Neither  in  the  natural  nor  in  the  political  body 
have  all  members  the  same  office.   There  is  surely  no  contra- 
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diction  in  saying  that  a  certain  section  of  the  oommnnity 
maj  be  quite  competent  to  protect  the  persons  and  properly 
of  the  rest,  yet  quite  unfit  to  direct  our  opinions^  or  to  super- 
intend our  private  habits. 

So  strong  is  the  interest  of  a  ruler  to  protect  his  subjects 
against  all  depredations  and  outrages  except  his  own,  so 
clear  and  simple  are  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be 
effected,  that  men  are  probably  better  off  under  the  worst 
gOTemments  in  the  world  than  they  would  be  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Even  when  the  appointment  of  magistrates  has 
been  left  to  chance,  as  in  the  Italian  BepubUcs,  things  have 
gone  on  &r  better  than  if  there  had  been  no  magistrates  at 
all,  and  if  every  man  had  done  what  seemed  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  opinions 
of  the  magistrate  on  speculative  questions  are  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  those  of  any  other  man.  None  of  the  modes 
by  which  a  magistrate  is  appointed,  popular  election,  the 
accident  of  the  lot,  or  the  accident  of  birth,  affords,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  much  security  for  his  being  wiser  than  any 
of  his  neighbours.  The  chance  of  his  being  wiser  than  all 
his  neighbours  together  is  still  smaller.  Now  we  cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duiy  and 
the  right  of  one  class  to  direct  the  opinions  of  another,  un« 
less  it  can  be  proved  that  the  former  class  is  more  likely  to 
form  just  opinions  than  the  latter. 

The  duties  of  government  would  be,  as  Mr.  Southey  says 
that  they  are,  paternal,  if  a  government  were  necessarily  as 
much  superior  in  wisdom  to  a  people  as  the  most  fooliah  father, 
for  a  time,  is  to  the  most  intelligent  child,  and  if  a  government 
loved  a  people  as  &,thers  generally  love  their  children.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  government  will  have 
either  the  paternal  warmth  of  affection  or  the  paternal  supe- 
riority of  intellect.  Mr.  Southey  might  as  weU  say  that  the 
duties  of  the  shoemaker  are  paternal,  and  that  it  is  an  usur- 
pation in  any  man  not  of  the  craft  to  say  that  his  shoes  are 
bad  and  to  insist  on  having  better.  The  division  of  labour 
would  be  no  blessing,  if  those  by  whom  a  thing  is  done  were 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
done.  The  shoemaker,  in  the  Belapse,  tells  Lord  Foppington 
that  his  lordship  is  mistaken  in  supposiog  that  his  shoe 
pinches.  '^  It  does  not  pinch ;  it  cannot  pinch ;  I  know  mj 
business ;  and  I  never  made  a  better  shoe."  This  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Southey  would  have  a  government  treat  a  people 
who  usurp  the  privilege  of  thinking.    Nay,  the  shoemaker 
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of  Yanbrugli  has  the  advantage  in  the  comparison*  He  con- 
tented himself  with  regulating  his  customer's  shoes,  abont 
which  he  had  peculiar  means  of  information,  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  about  the  coat  and  hat.  But  Mr.  Sou^ey 
would  have  the  rulers  of  a  country  prescribe  opinions  to  the 
people,  not  only  about  politics,  but  about  matters  concern- 
ing which  a  government  has  no  peculiar  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  concerning  which  any  man  in  the  streets  may  know 
as  much  and  think  as  justly  as  the  King,  namely  religion 
and  morals. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 
they  discuss  it  freely.  A  government  can  interfere  in  discus-* 
sion  only  by  making  it  less  free  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Men  are  most  likely  to  form  just  opinions  when  they  have  no 
other  wish  than  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  exempt  from  all 
influence,  either  of  hope  or  fear.  Grovemment,  as  govern- 
ment, can  bring  nothing  but  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears 
to  support  its  doctrines.  It  carries  on  controversy,  not  with 
reasons,  but  with  threats  and  bribes.  If  it  employs  reasons, 
it  does  so,  not  in  virtue  of  any  powers  which  belong  to  it  as  a 
government.  Thus,  instead  of  a  contest  between  argument 
and  argument,  we  have  a  contest  between  argument  and  force. 
Instead  of  a  contest  in  which  truth,  from  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  &Ise- 
hood,  we  ha  ve  a  contest  in  which  truth  can  be  victorious  only 
by  accident. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  security  which  this  training  gives 
to  governments  ?  Mr.  Southey  would  scarcely  propose  that 
discussion  should  be  more  effectually  shackled,  that  public 
opinion  should  be  more  strictly  disciplined  into  conformiirf 
with  established  institutions,  than  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  restraints  which  exist  in  Spain  and  Italy 
have  not  prevented  atheism  frt>m  spreading  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  especially  among  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
minister  at  the  altars  of  Gk>d.  All  our  readers  know  how,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  priest  after  priest  came 
forward  to  declare  that  his  doctrine,  his  ministry,  his  whole 
life,  had  been  a  lie,  a  mimimery  during  which  he  could  scarcely 
compose  his  countenance  suf&ciently  to  carry  on  the  ttnpos-* 
tnre.  This  was  the  case  of  a  &lse,  or  at  least  of  a  grossly 
corrupted  religion.  Let  us  take  then  the  case  of  all  others 
most  &vourable  to  Mr.  Southey's  argument.  Let  us  take  that 
form  of  religion  which  he  holds  to  be  the  purest,  the  system 
of  the  Arminian  part  of  the  Church  of  England.     Let  us  take 
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the  fonn  of  goyemment  whicli  he  most  admires  and  regrets, 
the  goTermnent  of  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
Would  he  wish  to  see  a  closer  connexion  between  church  and 
state  than  then  existed  ?  Would  he  wish  for  more  powerfdl 
ecclesiastical  tribunals?  for  a  more  zealous  king?  for  a 
more  active  primate  P  Would  he  wish  to  see  a  more  complete 
monopoly  of  public  instruction  giyen  to  the  Established 
Church  P  Could  any  government  do  more  to  train  the  people 
in  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  them  goP  And  in  what 
did  all  this  training  endP  The  Report  of  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  delivered  by  Laud  to  his  master 
at  the  close  of  1689,  represents  the  Church  of  England  as  in 
the  highest  and  most  palmy  state.  So  effectually  had  the 
government  pursued  that  policy  which  Mr.  Southey  wishes  to 
see  revived  that  there  was  scarcely  the  least  appearance  of 
dissent.  Most  of  the  bishops  stated  that  all  was  well  among 
their  flocks.  Seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough had  seemed  refractory  to  the  church,  but  had  made 
ample  submission.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  all  whom  there 
had  been  reason  to  suspect  had  made  profession  of  conformity, 
and  appeared  to  observe  it  strictly.  It  is  confessed  that  there 
was  a  little  difficulty  in  bringing  some  of  the  vulgar  in 
Suffolk  to  take  the  sacrament  at  the  rails  in  the  chancel. 
This  was  the  only  open  instance  of  non-conformity  which  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Laud  could  detect  in  all  the  dioceses  of  his 
twenty-one  suf&agans,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  revolution  in 
which  primate,  and  church,  and  monarch,  and  monarchy  were 
to  perish  together. 

At  which  time  would  Mr.  Southey  pronounce  the  constitu- 
tion more  secure ;  in  1639,  when  Laud  presented  this  report 
to  Charles ;  or  now,  when  thousands  of  meetings  openly  col- 
lect millions  of  dissenters,  when  designs  against  the  tithes 
are  openly  avowed,  when  books  attacking  not  only  the  Estab- 
lishment, but  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  are  openly 
sold  in  the  streets  P  The  signs  of  discontent,  he  tells  us,  are 
stronger  in  England  now  than  in  France  when  the  States- 
Greneral  met :  and  hence  he  would  have  us  infer  that  a  revo- 
lution like  that  of  France  may  be  at  hand.  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  danger  of  states  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  what 
breaks  out  of  the  public  mind,  but  by  what  stays  in  it?  Can 
he  conceive  anything  more  terrible  than  the  situation  of  a 
government  which  rules  without  apprehension  over  a  people 
of  hypocrites,  which  is  flattered  by  the  press  and  cursed  in 
the  inner  chunbers,  which  exults  in  the  attachment  and  obe- 
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dience  of  its  subjects,  and  knows  not  that  those  subjects  are 
leaded  against  it  in  a  fi^eemasoniy  of  hatred,  the  sign  of 
which  is  every  day  conveyed  in  the  glance  of  ten  thousand 
eyes,  the  pressure  often  thousand  hands,  and  the  tone  often 
thousand  voices  9  Profound  and  ingenious  policy !  Instead 
of  curing  the  disease,  to  remove  those  symptoms  by  which 
alone  its  nature  can  be  known!  To  leave  the  serpent  his 
deadly  sting,  and  deprive  him  only  of  his  warning  rattle  ! 

When  the  people  whom  Charles  had  so  assiduously  trained 
in  the  good  way  had  rewarded  his  paternal  care  by  cutting 
off  his  head,  a  new  kind  of  training  came  into  fashion. 
Another  government  arose  which,  like  the  former,  considered 
religion  as  its  surest  basis,  and  the  religious  discipline  of  the 
people  as  its  first  duty.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted 
against  libertinism;  profane  pictures  were  burned;  drapery 
was  put  on  indecorous  statues ;  the  theatres  were  shut  up ; 
fast-days  were  numerous ;  and  the  Parliament  resolved  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any  public  employment, 
unless  the  House  should  be  first  satisfied  of  his  vital  godli- 
ness. We  know  what  was  the  end  of  this  training.  We 
know  tliat  it  ended  in  impiety,  in  filthy  and  heartless  sen- 
suality, in  the  dissolution  of  all  ties  of  honour  and  morality. 
We  know  that  at  this  very  day  scriptural  phrases,  scriptural 
names,  perhaps  some  scriptural  doctrines,  excite  disgust  and 
ridicule,  solely  because  they  are  associated  with  the  austerity 
of  that  period. 

Thus  has  the  experiment  of  training  the  people  in  estab- 
lished forms  of  religion  been  twice  tried  in  England  on 
a  large  scale,  once  by  Charles  and  Laud,  and  once  by  the 
Puritans.  The  High  Tories  of  our  time  still  entertain  many 
of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Charles  and  Laud,  though  in 
a  mitigated  form ;  nor  is  it  dij£cult  to  see  that  the  heirs  of 
the  Puritans  are  still  amongst  us.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  each  of  these  parties  should  remember  how  little  advan- 
tage or  honour  it  formerly  derived  from  the  closest  alliance 
with  power,  that  it  fell  by  the  support  of  rulers  and  rose  by 
their  opposition,  that  of  tbe  two  systems  that  in  which  the 
people  were  at  any  time  drilled  was  always  at  that  time  the 
unpopular  system,  that  the  training  of  the  High  Church 
ended  in  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  and  that  the  training  of 
the  Puritans  ended  in  the  reign  of  the  harlots. 

This  was  quite  natural.  Nothing  is  so  galling  to  a  people 
not  broken  in  from  the  birth  as  a  paternal,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  meddling  government,  a  government  which  tells  them  what 
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to  read,  and  say,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear.  Onr  &tlier8 
could  not  bear  it  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  we  are  not 
more  patient  than  they.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  the  yoke 
of  the  chnrch  is  dropping  oS  because  it  is  loose.  We  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  borne  only  because  it  is  easy,  and  that, 
in  the  instant  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  tighten  it, 
it  will  be  flung  away.  It  will  be  neither  the  first  nor  the 
strongest  yoke  that  has  been  broken  asunder  and  trampled 
under  foot  in  the  day  of  the  vengeance  of  England. 

How  £ELr  Mr.  Soutibey  would  have  the  government  carry  its 
measures  for  training  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
we  are  unable  to  discover.  In  one  passage  Sir  Thomas  More 
asks  with  great  vehemence, 

'^  Is  it  possible  that  your  laws  should  suffer  the  unbelievers 
to  exist  as  a  party  P    Yetitum  est  adeo  sceleris  nihil  P  " 

Montesinos  answers.  ^'  They  avow  themselves  in  defiance 
of  the  laws.  The  fashionable  doctrine  which  the  press  at 
this  time  maintains  is,  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
laws  ought  not  to  interfere,  every  man  having  a  right,  both 
to  form  what  opinion  he  pleases  upon  religious  subjects,  and 
to  promulgate  that  opinion." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Southey  would  not  give  full 
and  perfect  toleration  to  infidelity.  In  another  passage,  how- 
ever, he  observes  vrith  some  truth,  though  too  sweepingly, 
that  "  any  degree  of  intolerance  short  of  that  full  extent 
which  the  Papal  Church  exercises  where  it  has  the  power, 
acts  upon  the  opinions  which  it  is  intended  to  suppress,  like 
pruning  upon  vigorous  plants ;  they  grow  the  stronger  for  it." 
These  two  passages,  put  together,  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  Mr.  Southey's  opinion,  the  utmost  severity 
ever  employed  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  power  ought  to  be  employed  against  unbelievers 
in  England;  in  plain  words,  that  Carlile  and  his  shopmen 
ought  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield,  and  that  every  person  who, 
when  called  upon,  should  decline  to  make  a  solemn  profession 
of  Christianity  ought  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  Mr.  Southey  would  recommend  such  a 
course,  though  his  language  would,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  logic,  justify  us  in  supposing  this  to  be  his  meaning.  TTis^ 
opinions  form  no  system  at  all.  He  never  sees,  at  one  glance, 
more  of  a  question  than  will  furnish  matter  for  one  flovidng 
and  well  turned  sentence ;  so  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
unfairness  to  charge  him  personally  with  holding  a  doctrine, 
merely  because  thjEtt  doctrine  is  deducible,  though  by  the 
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closest  and  most  accurate  reasoning,  from  the  premises 
Tvhich  he  has  laid  down.  We  are,  therefore,  left  completely 
in^  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Southey's  opinions  about  toleration. 
Immediately  after  censuring  the  government  for  not  pun- 
ishing infidels,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  now,  thank  God,  removed^  and  defends 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  doctrines  tend  to  per- 
secution, and  that  the  Catholics  persecuted  when  they  had 
power. 

**  They  must  persecute,"  says  he,  **  if  they  believe  their  own 
creed,  for  conscience-sake ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe  it,«they 
must  persecute  for  policy ;  because  it  is  only  by  intolerance 
that  so  corrupt  and  injurious  a  system  can  be  upheld." 

That  unbelievers  should  not  be  persecuted  is  an  instance  of 
national  depravity  at  which  the  glorified  spirits  stand  aghast. 
Yet  a  sect  of  Christians  is  to  be  excluded  from  power,  because 
those  who  formerly  held  the  same  opinions  were  guilty  of 
persecution.  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  very  well  ^ow 
what  Mr.  Southey^s  opinion  about  toleration  is.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  take  it  to  be  this,  that  everybody  is  to  tolerate  him, 
and  that  he  is  to  tolerate  nobody. 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  misrepresentation 
from  expressing  our  hearty  approbation  of  the  mUd,  wise,  and 
eminently  Christian  manner  in  which  the  Church  and  the 
Grovemment  have  lately  acted  with  respect  to  blasphemous 
publications.  We  praise  them  for  not  having  thought  it 
necessary  to  encircle  a  religion  pure,  merciful,  and  philo- 
sophical, a  religion  to  the  evidence  of  which  the  highest 
intellects  have  yielded,  with  the  defences  of  a  false  and  bloody 
superstition.  The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken  till  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  earthly  defenders.  In  captivity, 
its  sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it  from  insult,  and  to 
lay  the  hostile  fiend  prostrate  on  the  threshold  of  his  own 
temple.  The  real  security  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in 
its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the 
human  heart,  in  the  facility  with  which  its  scheme  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in 
the  consolation  which  it  bears  to  the  house  of  mourning,  in 
the  light  with  which  it  brightens  the  great  mystery  of  the 
grave.  To  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no  addition  of  dignity 
or  of  strength,  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law. 
It  IS  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the  force  of  its 
own  evidences  and  the  attractions  of  its  own  beauty.  Its 
sublime  theology  confounded  the  Grecian  schools  in  tiie  &ir 
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conflict  of  reason  with  reason.  The  bravest  and  wisest  of  the 
CsBsars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy  nnavailing,  when  op- 
posed to  the  weapons  that  were  not  carnal  and  the  kingdom 
that  was  not  of  thLs  world.  The  victory  which  Porphyry  and 
Diocletian  £Eiiled  to  gain  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for 
any  of  those  who  have,  in  this  age,  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  wretched.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity  shows,  that 
she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being  cormpted  by  the  alliance 
of  power,  than  of  being  crashed  by  its  opposition.  Those  who 
thmafc  temporal  sovereignty  upon  her  treat  her  as  their  pro- 
totypes treated  her  author.  They  bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon 
her ;  they  cry  "  Hail !"  and  smite  her  on  the  cheek;  they  put  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile  reed ;  they  crown  her, 
but  it  is  with  thorns  ;  they  cover  with  purple  the  wounds 
which  their  own  hands  have  inflicted  on  her;  and  inscribe 
magnificent  titles  over  the  cross  on  which  they  have  fixed  her 
to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

The  general  view  which  Mr.  Southey  takes  of  the  prospects 
of  society  is  very  gloomy ;  but  we  conifort  ourselves  with  the 
consideration  that  Mr.  Southey  is  no  prophet.  He  foretold, 
we  remember,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  that  these  hateful  laws  were  immortal,  and 
that  pious  minds  would  long  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  most 
solemn  religious  rite  of  the  Church  pro&ned  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  her  political  supremacy.  In  the  book  before  us, 
he  says  that  Catholics  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  into  Par- 
liament until  those  whom  Johnson  called  ^^  the  bottomless 
Whigs"  come  into  power.  While  the  book  was  in  the  press, 
the  prophecy  was  falsified;  and  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  Mr. 
Soutiiey's  own  favourite  hero,  won  and  wore  that  noblest 
wreath,  "  Ob  cives  servatos." 

The  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Southey  tells  us,  are  very 
threatening.  His  fears  for  the  country  would  decidedly  pre- 
ponderate over  his  hopes,  but  for  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
mercy  of  God.  Now,  as  we  know  that  God  has  once  suffered 
the  civilised  world  to  be  overrun  by  savages,  and  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  corrupted  by  doctrines  which  made  it^  for  some 
ages,  almost  as  bad  as  Paganism,  we  cannot  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  liis  attributes  that  similar  calamities  should  again 
befal  mankind. 

We  look,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  this 
kingdom  in  particular,  with  much  greater  satisfaction  and 
with  better  hopes.    Mr.  Southey  speaks  with  contempt  of 
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those  who  think  the  savage  state  happier  than  the  social. 
On  this  subject,  he  says,  Bonsseau  never  imposed  on  him 
even  in  his  yonth.  But  he  conceives  that  a  community  which 
has  advanced  a  little  way  in  civilisation  is  happier  than  one 
which  has  made  greater  progress.  The  Britons  in  the  time 
of  Geesar  were  happier,  he  suspects,  than  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  he  selects  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  Beformation  as  that  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  were  better  oS  than  at  any  time  before  or 
since. 

This  opinion  rests  on  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  except 
his  own  individual  associations.  He  is  a  man  of  letters ;  and 
a  life  destitute  of  literary  pleasures  seems  insipid  to  him.  He 
abhors  the  spirit  of  the  present  generation,  the  severity  of  its 
studies,  the  boldness  of  its  inquiries,  and  the  disdain  with 
which  it  regards  some  old  prejudices  by  which  his  own  mind 
is  held  in  bondage.  He  dislikes  an  utterly  unenlightened 
a^;  he  dislikes  an  investigating  and  reforming  age.  The 
first  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  exactly 
suited  him.  They  famished  just  the  quantity  of  intellectual 
excitement  which  he  requires.  The  learned  few  read  and 
wrote  largely.  A  scholar  was  held  in  high  estimation.  But 
the  rabble  did  not  presume  to  think ;  and  even  the  most  in- 
quiring and  independent  of  the  educated  classes  paid  more 
reverence  to  authority,  and  less  to  reason,  than  is  usual  in 
our  time.  This  is  a  state  of  things  m  which  Mr.  Southey 
would  have  found  himself  quite  comfortable ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  pronounces  it  the  happiest  state  of  things  ever  known  in 
the  world. 

The  sava^s  were  wretched,  says  Mr.  Southey;  but  the 
people  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  happier  than 
either  they  or  we.  Now  we  thiak  it  quite  certain  that  we 
have  the  advantage  over  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  every  point  in  which  they  had  any  advantage  over 
savages. 

Mr.  Southey  does  not  even  pretend  to  maintain  that  the 
people  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  better  lodged  or  clothed 
than  at  present.  He  seems  to  admit  that  in  these  respects 
there  has  been  some  little  improvement.  It  is  indeed  a 
matter  about  which  scarcely  any  doubt  can  exist  in  the  most 
perverse  miud  that  the  improvements  of  machinery  have 
lowered  the  price  of  manufactured  articles,  and  have  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  some  conveniences  which  Sir 
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Thomas  More  or  his  master  could  not  haye  obtained  at  any 
prioe. 

The  labouring  classes,  howerer,  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Southe  J,  better  fed  three  hundred  jears  ago  than  at  present. 
We  beheye  that  he  is  completely  in  error  on  this  point.  The 
condition  of  seryants  in  noble  and  wealthy  &.miUes,  and  of 
scholars  at  the  Uniyersities,  must  surely  haye  been  better  in 
those  times  than  that  of  day  labourers ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
it  vras  not  better  than  that  of  our  workhouse  paupers.  From 
the  household  book  of  the  Northumberland  family,  we  find 
that  in  one  of  the  greatest  establishments  of  the  kingdom  the 
seryants  liyed  yery  much  as  common  sailors  liye  now.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  state  of  the  students  at  Cam* 
bridge  is  described  to  us,  on  the  yery  best  authority,  as  most 
wretched.  Many  of  them  dined  on  pottage  made  of  a  fexthing's 
worth  of  beef  with  a  little  salt  and  oatmeal,  and  literally 
nothing  else.  This  account  we  haye  from  a  contemporary 
master  of  St.  John's.  Our  parish  poor  now  eat  wheaten 
bread.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  labourer  was  glad  to  get 
barley,  and  was  often  forced  to  content  himself  with  poorer 
&re.  In  Harrison's  introduction  to  Hollinshed  we  haye  an 
account  of  the  state  of  our  working  population  in  the  **  golden 
days,"  as  Mr.  Southey  calls  them,  ^^  of  good  Queen  Bess." 
**The  gentilitie,"  says  he,  "commonly  proyide  themselyes 
sufficiently  of  wheat  for  their  own  tables^  whylest  their  house- 
hold and  poore  neighbours  in  some  shires  are  inforced  to  con- 
tent themselyes  with  rye  or  barleie ;  yea,  and  in  time  of  dearth, 
many  with  bread  made  eyther  of  beanes,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of 
altogether,  and  some  acomes  among.  I  will  not  say  that  this 
extremity  is  oft  so  well  to  be  seen  in  time  of  plentie  as  of 
dearth;  but  if  I  should  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial:  for 
albeit  there  be  much  more  grounde  eared  nowe  almost  in 
eyerye  place  then  hathe  beene  of  late  yeares,  yet  such  a  price 
of  come  continueth  in  eache  towne  and  markete,  without  any 
just  cause,  that  the  artificer  and  poore  labouring  man  is  not 
able  to  reach  unto  it,  but  is  driyen  to  content  himself  witli 
horse-come."  We  should  like  to  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  of  putting  any  parish  in  England  now  on  allowance  of 
"  horse-come."  The  helotiy  of  Mammon  are  not,  in  our  day, 
so  easily  enforced  to  content  themselyes  as  the  peasantry  of 
that  happy  period,  as  Mr.  Southey  considers  it,  which  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  the  feudal  and  the  rise  of  the  commercial 
tyranny* 

"The  people,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "are  worse  fed  than 
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when  thej  were  fishers."  And  yet  in  another  place  he  com«» 
plains  that  thej  will  not  eat  fish.  *^  They  hare  contracted/' 
says  he,  ^'  I  know  not  how,  some  obstinate  prejudice  against 
a  kind  of  food  at  once  wholesome  and  delicate,  and  every- 
where to  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  were  the 
demand  for  it  as  general  as  it  onght  to  be."  It  is  true  that 
the  lower  orders  haye  an  obstinate  prejudice  against  fish. 
But  hunger  has  no  such  obstinate  prejudices.  If  what  was 
formerly  a  common  diet  is  now  eaten  only  in  times  of  severe 
pressure,  the  inference  is  plain.  The  people  must  be  fed 
with  what  they  at  least  think  better  food  than  that  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  advice  and  medicine  which  the  poorest  labourer  can 
now  obtain,  in  disease  or  after  an  accident,  is  fiur  superior 
to  what  Henry  the  Eighth  could  have  commanded.  Scarcely 
any  part  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  reach  of  practitioners 
who  are  probably  not  so  fiur  inferior  to  Sir  Henry  Halford  as 
they  are  superior  to  Dr.  Butts.  That  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Southey  allows.  Indeed  he 
could  not  well  have  denied  it.  '^  But,"  says  he,  ^^  the  evils 
for  which  these  sciences  are  the  palliative,  have  increased 
since  the  time  of  the  Druids,  in  a  proportion  that  heavily 
overweighs  the  benefit  of  improved  therapeutics."  We  know 
nothing  either  of  the  diseases  or  the  remedies  of  the  Druids. 
But  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  improvement  of  medicine  has 
fS^  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  disease  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  This  is  proved  by  the  best  possible 
evidence.  The  term  of  human  life  is  decidedly  longer  in 
England  than  in  any  former  age,  respecting  which  we  possess 
any  information  on  which  we  can  rely.  All  the  rants  in  the 
world  about  picturesque  cottages  and  temples  of  Mammon 
will  not  shake  this  argument.  No  test  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  society  can  be  named  so  decisive  as  that  which  is 
famished  by  bills  of  mortality.  That  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ha^e  been  gradually  lengthening  during  the 
course  of  several  generations,  is  as  certain  as  any  fiict  in 
statistics;  and  that  the  lives  of  men  should  become  longer 
and  longer,  while  their  bodily  condition  during  life  is  becom- 
ing worse  and  worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Let  our  readers  think  over  these  circumstances.  Let  them 
take  into  the  account  the  sweating  sickness  and  the  plague. 
Let  them  take  into  the  account  that  fearful  disease  which 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  generation  to  which  Mr. 
Southey  assigns  the  palm  of  felicity,  and  raged  through 
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Europe  with  a  ftuy  at  whicli  the  physician  stood  aghast,  and 
before  which  the  people  were  swept  away  bj  myriads.  Let 
them  consider  the  state  of  the  northern  counties,  constantly 
the  scene  of  robberies,  rapes,  massacres,  and  conflagrations. 
Let  them  add  to  all  this  the  &ct  that  seventy-two  thousand 
persons  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  dnr* 
ing  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  and  judge  between  the 
nineteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  lower  orders  in  England  do  not 
suffer  severe  hardships.  But,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Southey's  asser- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  a  class  of  politicians, 
who,  differing  from  Mr.  Southey  in  every  other  point,  agree 
with  him  in  this,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
labouring  classes  here  really  suffer  greater  physical  distress 
than  the  labouring  classes  of  the  most  flourishing  countries 
of  the  Continent. 

It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  lazzaroni  who  sleep 
under  the  porticoes  of  Naples,  or  the  beggars  who  besiege 
the  convents  of  Spain,  are  in  a  happier  situation  than  the 
English  commonalty.  The  distress  which  has  lately  been 
experienced  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
best  governed  and  most  prosperous  regions  of  Europe,  sur- 
passes, if  we  have  been  correctly  informed,  any  thing  which 
has  of  late  years  been  known  among  ua.  Li  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  peasantry  are  constantiy  compelled  to  mix  bark 
with  their  bread;  and  even  this  expedient  has  not  always 
preserved  whole  famiUes  and  neighbourhoods  from  perishing 
together  of  fiajnine.  An  experiment  has  lately  been  tried  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  cited  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  establishing  agricultural  colonies  on 
the  waste  lands  of  England,  but  which  proves  to  our  minds 
nothing  so  clearly  as  this,  that  the  rate  of  subsistence  to 
which  the  labouring  classes  are  reduced  in  the  Netherlands 
is  miserably  low,  and  very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  English 
paupers.  No  distress  which  the  people  here  have  endured 
for  centuries  approaches  to  that  which  has  been  felt  by  the 
French  in  our  own  time.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1817 
was  a  time  of  great  distress  in  this  island.  But  the  state  of 
the  lowest  classes  here  was  luxury  compared  with  that  of  the 
people  of  France.  We  find  in  Magendie's  "  Journal  de  Phy- 
siologic Experimentale  '*  a  paper  on  a  point  of  physiology 
connected  with  the  distress  of  that  season.  It  appears  that 
the  inhabitants  of  six  departments,  Aix,  Jura,  Doubs,  Haute 
Saone,  Vosges,  and  Saone-et-Loire,  were  reduced   first  to 
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oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  at  last  to  nettles,  bean-stalks,  and 
other  kinds  of  herbage  fit  only  for  cattle;  that  when  the 
next  hardest  enabled  them  to  eat  barlej-bread,  manj  of  them 
died  from  intemperate  indulgence  in  what  thej  thonglit  an 
exquisite  repast;  and  that  a  dropsy  of  a  pecnliar  description 
was  produced  by  the  hard  &re  of  the  year.  Dead  bodies 
were  found  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields.  A  single  surgeon 
dissected  six  of  these,  and  found  the  stomach  shrunk,  and 
filled  with  the  unwholesome  aliments  which  hunger  had 
driven  men  to  share  with  beasts.  Such  extremity  of  distress 
as  this  IB  never  heard  of  in  England,  or  even  in  Ireland. 
We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think,  though  we  would 
Bi>eak  with  diffidence  on  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash 
to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment  without  a  much  longer  and 
closer  investigation  than  we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  island,  though  they  have  their  griev- 
ances and  distresses,  some  produced  by  their  own  improvi- 
dence, some  by  the  errors  of  their  rulers,  are  on  the  whole 
better  off  as  to  physical  comforts  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
equally  extensive  district  of  the  old  world.  For  this  very 
reason,  suffering  is  more  acutely  felt  and  more  loudly  be- 
wailed here  than  elsewhere.  We  must  take  into  the  account 
the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the  strong  interest  which  the 
opponents  of  a  ministry  always  have  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  the  public  disasters.  There  are  countries  in  which  the 
people  quietly  endure  distress  that  here  would  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  state,  countries  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  province  turn  out  to  eat  grass  with  less  clamour 
than  one  Spitalfields  weaver  would  make  here,  if  the  over- 
seers were  to  put  him  on  barley-bread.  In  those  new  com- 
monwealths in  which  a  civilised  population  has  at  its  com- 
mand a  boundless  extent  of  the  richest  soil,  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  probably  happier  than  in  any  society  which 
has  lasted  for  many  centuries.  But  in  the  old  world  we  must 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  find  any  satisfactory  record  of 
any  great  nation,  past  or  present,  in  which  the  working 
classes  have  been  in  a  more  comfortable  situation  than  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  When  this  island  was 
thinly  peopled,  it  was  barbarous:  there  was  little  capital; 
and  that  little  was  insecure.  It  is  now  the  richest  and  the 
most  highly  civilised  spot  in  the  world ;  but  the  population 
is  dense.  Thus  we  have  never  known  that  golden  age  which 
the  lower  orders  in  the  United  States  are  now  enjoying.  We 
have  never  known  an  age  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of  educa- 
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tion,  an  age  in  which  the  mechanical  sciences  were  carried 
to  a  great  height^  yet  in  which  the  people  were  not  soffi* 
cientlj  nnmerous  to  cultivate  eyen  the  most  fertile  ralleys. 
Bnt,  when  we  compare  onr  own  condition  with  that  of  our 
ancestors,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  advantages  arising  firom 
the  progress  of  civilisation  have  &r  more  than  connterbal- 
anced  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation. While  onr  numbers  have  increased  tenfold,  onr 
wealth  has  increased  a  hundredfold.  Though  there  are  so 
many  more  people  to  share  the  wealth  now  existing  in  the 
country  than  there  were  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seems 
certain  that  a  greater  share  fills  to  almost  every  individual 
than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  of  the  corresponding  class  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  King  keeps  a  more  splendid 
court.  The  establislunents  of  the  nobles  are  more  magni- 
ficent. The  esquires  are  ridier ;  the  merchants  are  richer ; 
the  shopkeepers  are  richer.  The  serving-man,  the  artisan, 
and  the  husbandman,  have  a  more  copious  and  palatable 
supply  of  food,  better  clothing,  and  better  furniture.  This 
is  no  reason  for  tolerating  abuses,  or  for  neglecting  any 
means  of  amelioratinsr  the  condition  of  our  poorer  country- 
men.  But  it  is  a  reain  against  telling  ii.em%:  sonxe  of  ^ 
philosophers  are  constantly  telling  them,  that  they  are  the 
most  wretched  people  who  ever  existed  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  akeady  adverted  to  Mr.  Southey's  amusing  doc- 
trine about  national  wealth.  A  state,  says  he,  cannot  be  too 
rich ;  but  a  people  may  be  too  rich.  His  reason  for  thinking 
this  is  extremely  curious. 

''A  people  may  be  too  rich,  because  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  com- 
mercial, and  more  especially  of  the  mannfactimng  system,  to  collect 
wealth  rather  than  to  diffuse  it.  Where  wealth  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  speculations  of  trade,  its  increase  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  amount.  Great  capitalists  become  like  pikes  in  a  fish 
pond,  who  devour  the  weaker  fish ;  and  it  is  but  too  certain,  that 
the  poverty  of  one  part  of  the  people  seems  to  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  riches  of  another.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  his- 
tory. In  Portngal,  when  the  high  tide  of  wealth  flowed  in  from  the 
conquests  in  Africa  and  the  East,  the  effect  of  that  great  influx  was 
not  more  visible  in  the  augmented  splendour  of  the  court,  and  the 
luxury  of  the  higher  ranks,  than  in  the  distress  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Southey's  instance  is  not  a  very  fortunate  one.  The 
wealth  which  did  so  little  for  the  Portuguese  was  not  the  fruit 
either  of  manufactures  or  of  commerce  carried  on  by  private 
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individuals.  It  was  the  wealth,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
goyemment  and  its  creatnres,  of  those  who,  as  Mr.  Sonthe j 
thinks,  can  never  be  too  rich.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Southej's 
proposition  is  opposed  to  aJl  history,  and  to  the  phsenomena 
which  snrronnd  ns  on  every  side.  England  is  the  richest 
conntry  in  Europe,  the  most  commercial  country,  and  the 
coTintry  in  whiah  mania&ctures  flourish  most.  Eussia  and 
Poland  are  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe.  They  have 
scarcely  any  trade,  and  none  but  the  rudest  manu&ctures. 
Is  wealth  more  diffused  in  Russia  and  Poland  than  in  Eng- 
land? There  are  individuals  in  Russia  and  Poland  whose 
incomes  are  probably  equal  to  those  of  our  richest  country- 
men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  not,  in  those 
countries,  as  many  fortunes  of  eighty  thousand  a  year  as  here. 
But  are  there  as  many  fortunes  of  two  thousand  a  year,  or  of 
one  thousand  a  year  9  There  are  parishes  in  England  which 
contain  more  people  of  between  three  hundred  and  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  than  could  be  found  in  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  neat  and  commodious 
houses  which  have  been  built  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  for 
people  of  this  class,  within  the  last  thirty  years  would  of 
themselves  form  a  city  larger  than  the  capitals  of  some  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.  And  this  is  the  state  of  society  in  which  the 
great  proprietors  have  devoured  a  smaller  I 

The  cure  which  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
is  worthy  of  the  sagacity  which  he  has  shown  in  detecting  the 
evil.  The  calamities  arising  from  the  collection  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  are  to  be  remedied  by  collecting 
it  in  the  hands  of  one  great  capitalist,  who  has  no  conceivable 
motive  to  use  it  better  than  other  capitalists,  the  all-devour- 
ing state. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  differing  so  widely  from  Mr.  Southey 
as  to  the  past  progress  of  society,  we  should  differ  from  him 
also  as  to  its  probable  destiny.  He  thinks,  that  to  all  out^ 
ward  appearance,  the  countrjr  is  hastening  to  destruction ; 
but  he  relies  firmly  on  the  goodness  of  Gk)d.  We  do  not  see 
either  the  piety  or  the  rationality  of  thus  confidently  expect-* 
ing  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  interfere  to  disturb  the  com- 
mon succession  of  causes  and  effects.  We,  too,  rely  on  his 
goodness,  on  his  goodness  as  manifested,  not  in  extraordinary 
interpositions,  but  in  those  general  laws  which  it  has  pleased 
him  to  establish  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  We 
rely  on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  intellect  to  truth, 
and  on  the  natural  tendency  of  society  to  improvement.    We 
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know  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  people  whicli  has 
decidedly  retrograded  in  ciyilisation  and  prosperity,  except 
from  the  influence  of  violent  and  terrible  calamities,  such  as 
those  which  laid  the  Roman  empire  in  rains,  or  those  which, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  desolated  Italy. 
We  know  of  no  country  which,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of 
peace  and  tolerably  good  goremment,  has  been  less  pros* 
perous  than  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  The  political 
importance  of  a  state  may  decline,  as  the  balance  of  power  is 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  new  forces.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence of  Holland  and  of  Spain  is  much  diminished.  But 
are  Holland  and  Spain  poorer  than  formerly  ?  We  doubt  it. 
Other  countries  haye  outran  them.  But  we  suspect  that 
they  have  been  positively,  though  not  relatively,  advancing. 
We  suspect  that  Holland  is  richer  than  when  she  sent  her 
navies  up  the  Thames,  that  Spain  is  richer  than  when  a 
French  king  was  brought  captive  to  the  footstool  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

History  is  full  of  the  signs  of  this  natural  progress  of 
society.  We  see  in  almost  every  part  of  the  annals  of  man- 
kind how  the  industry  of  individuals,  straggling  up  against 
wars,  taxes,  famines,  conflagrations,  mischievous  prohibitions, 
and  more  mischievous  protections,  creates  &ster  than  govern- 
ments  can  squander,  and  repairs  whatever  invaders  can  de- 
stroy. We  see  the  wealth  of  nations  increasing,  and  all  the 
arts  of  life  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  in 
spite  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  the  wildest  profusion  on 
the  part  of  rulers. 

The  present  moment  is  one  of  great  distress.  But  how 
small  will  that  distress  appear  when  we  think  over  the  history 
of  the  last  forty  years ;  a  war,  compared  with  which  aU  other 
wars  sink  into  insignificance ;  taxation,  such  as  the  most 
heavily  taxed  people  of  former  times  could  not  have  con- 
ceived; a  debt  larger  than  all  the  public  debts  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world  added  together ;  the  food  of  the  people 
studiously  rendered  dear;  the  currency  imprudently  de- 
based, and  imprudently  restored.  Yet  is  the  country  poorer 
than  in  1790?  We  firmly  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
misgovemment  of  her  rulers,  she  has  been  almost  constantly 
becoming  richer  and  richer.  Now  and  then  there  has  been  a 
stoppage,  now  and  then  a  short  retrogression ;  but  as  to  the 
general  tendency  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  single  breaker 
may  recede ;  but  the  tide  is  evidently  coming  in. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  the  year  1930  a  population 
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of  fifty  millions^  better  fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than  tlie  English 
of  onr  time,  will  cover  these  islands,  that  Sussex  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire will  be  wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  parts  of 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  now  are,  that  cultivation,  rich 
as  that  of  a  flower  garden,  will  be  carried  up  to  the  very  tops 
of  Ben  Nevis  and  Helvelljn,  that  machines  constructed  on 
principles  yet  undiscovered,  will  be  in  every  house,  that  there 
will  be  no  highways  but  railroads,  no  travelling  but  by  steam, 
that  our  debt,  vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  appear  to  our  great- 
grandchildren a  trifling  encumbrance,  which  might  easily  be 
paid  off  in  a  year  or  two,  many  people  would  think  us  insane. 
We  prophesy  nothing :  but  this  we  say :  If  any  person  had 
told  the  Parliament  which  met  in  perplexity  and  terror  after 
the  crash  in  1720  that  in  1830  the  wealth  of  England  would 
surpass  all  their  wildest  dreams,  that  the  annual  revenue 
would  equal  the  principal  of  that  debt  which  they  considered 
as  an  intolerable  burden,  that  for  one  man  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  then  living  there  would  be  five  men  of  fifby  thousand 
pounds,  that  London  would  be  twice  as  large  and  twice  as 
populous,  and  that  nevertheless  the  rate  of  mortality  would 
have  diminished  to  one  half  of  what  it  then  was,  that  the 
post-office  would  bring  more  into  the  exchequer  than  the 
excise  and  customs  had  brought  in  together  under  Charles 
the  Second,  that  stage-coaches  would  run  fi*om  London  to 
York  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  men  would  be  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  without  wind,  and  would  be  beginning  to  ride  without 
horses,  our  ancestors  would  have  given  as  much  credit  to  the 
prediction  as  they  gave  to  Gulliver's  Travels.  Yet  the  pre- 
diction would  have  been  true ;  and  they  would  have  perceived 
that  It  was  not  altogether  absurd,  if  they  had  considered  that 
the  country  was  then  raising  every  year  a  sum  which  would 
have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the  revenue  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  ten  times  what  supported  the  government  of  Elizabeth, 
tbxee  times  what,  in  the  tin^e  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  been 
thought  intolerably  oppressive.  To  almost  all  men  the  state 
of  things  under  which  they  have  been  used  to  live  seems  to 
to  be  the  necessary  state  of  things.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  five  per  cent,  ia  the  natural  interest  of  money,  that 
twelve  is  the  natural  number  of  a  jury,  that  forty  shillings 
is  the  natural  qualification  of  a  county  voter.  Hence  it  is 
that,  though  in  every  age  everybody  knows  that  up  to  his 
own  time  progressive  improvement  has  been  taking  place, 
nobody  seems  to  reckon  on  any  improvement  during  the  next 
generation.     We  cannot  absolutely  prove  that  those  are  in 
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error  wlio  tell  na  that  society  has  readied  a  tommg  point, 
that  we  have  seen  our  best  days.  But  so  said  aJl  who  came 
before  ns,  and  with  jnst  as  much  apparent  reason.  '^  A  mil- 
lion a  year  will  beggar  us/'  said  the  patriots  of  1640.  "  Two 
millions  a  year  will  grind  the  country  to  powder/'  was  the 
cry  in  1660.  "  Six  millions  a  year  and  a  debt  of  fifty  millions !  '* 
exclaimed  Swift ;  ^'  the  high  allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  us.'' 
**  A  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  debt ! "  said  Junius ;  "  weU 
may  we  say  that  we  owe  Lord  Chatham  more  than  we  shall 
ever  pay,  if  we  owe  him  such  a  load  as  this."  **  Two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  debt  I"  cried  all  the  statesmen  of  1783 
in  chorus ;  "what  abilities,  or  what  economy  on  the  part  of  a 
minister,  can  save  a  country  so  burdened  ?  "  We  know  that 
if,  since  1783,  no  fresh  debt  had  been  incurred,  the  increased 
resources  of  ilie  country  would  have  enabled  us  to  defray  that 
debt  at  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  stood  aghast,  nay,  to  de- 
fitty  it  over  and  over  again,  and  that  with  much  lighter  taxa- 
tion than  what  we  have  actually  borne.  On  what  principle 
is  it  that,  when  we  see  nothing  but  improvement  behind  us, 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  but  deterioration  before  us? 

It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  Mr.  Southey's  idol,  the 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  State,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
energy  of  the  people,  that  England  has  hitherto  been  carried 
forward  in  civilisation ;  and  it  is  to  the  same  prudence  and 
the  same  energy  that  we  now  look  with  comfort  and  good 
hope.  Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
nation  by  strictly  confining  themselves  to  their  own  legitimate 
duties,  by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative  course, 
commodities  their  fieiir  price,  industry  and  intelligence  their 
natural  reward,  idleness  and  foUy  their  natural  punishment, 
by  maintaining  peace,  by  defending  property,  by  diminishing 
the  price  of  law,  and  by  observing  strict  economy  in  every 
department  of  the  state.  Let  the  Government  do  this :  the 
People  will  assuredly  do  the  rest* 
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ME.  EOBEET  MONTGOMEET.    (Apbil,  1830.) 

1«  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity :  a  Poem,  By  Eobbbt  Montgomibt. 

Eloyenth  Edition.    London:  1830. 

2.  Saian:  aPoem,     Bj  EoBEBTMoNTaoMEBT.     Seoond  Edition. 

London:  1830. 

The  wise  men  of  antiquity  loved  to  convey  inntraction  under 
the  coTering  of  apologue ;  and  though  this  practice  is  gene- 
rally thought  childish,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  adopting 
it  on  the  present  occasion.  A  generation  which  has  bought 
eleyen  editions  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery  may 
well  condescend  to  listen  to  a  fable  of  Pilpay. 

A  pious  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made  a  tow  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  he  would  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed 
morning  he  went  forth  to  buy  one.  There  lived  in  his  neigh- 
hood  three  rogues  who  knew  of  his  vow  and  laid  a  scheme  for 
profiting  by  it.  The  first  met  him  and  said,  "  Oh  Brahmin, 
wilt  thou  buy  a  sheep  ?  I  have  one  fit  for  sacrifice.^'  "  It  is 
for  that  very  purpose,''  said  the  holy  man,  *^  that  I  came 
forth  this  day.''  Then  the  impostor  opened  a  bag,  and 
brought  out  of  it  an  unclean  beast,  an  ugly  dog,  lame  and 
blind.  Thereon  the  Brahmin  cried  out,  "Wretch,  who 
touchest  things  impure,  and  utterest  things  untrue,  callest 
thou  that  cur  a  sheep  P  "  "  Truly,"  answered  the  other,  "  it 
is  a  sheep  of  the  finest  fieece,  and  of  the  sweetest  flesh.  Oh 
Brahmin,  it  will  be  an  offering  most  acceptable  to  the  gods." 
"Eriend,"  said  the  Brahmin,  "either  thou  or  I  must  be 
blind." 

Just  then  one  of  the  accomplices  came  up.  "  Praised  bo 
the  gods,"  said  this  second  rogue,  *^  that  I  have  been  saved 
the  ^uble  of  going  to  the  market  for  a  sheep  I  This  is  such 
a  sheep  as  I  wanted.  For  how  much  wilt  thou  sell  itP" 
When  the  Brahmin  heard  this,  his  mind  waved  to  and  firo, 
like  one  swinging  in  the  air  at  a  holy  festival.  "  Sir,"  said 
he  to  the  new  comer,  "  take  heed  what  thou  dost;  this  is  no 
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sheep,  but  an  xmclean  cur."  '^  Oh  Brahmin,''  said  the  new 
comer,  **  thou  art  drunk  or  mad ! " 

At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew  near.  *^  Let  us 
ask  this  man/'  said  the  Brahmin,  ^'what  the  creature  is, 
and  I  will  stand  by  what  he  shall  saj."  To  this  the  others 
agreed;  and  the  Brahmin  called  out,  **0h  stranger,  what 
dost  thou  call  this  beast?"  "  Surely,  oh  Brahmin,"  said  the 
knave,  "  it  is  a  fine  sheep."  Then  the  Brahmin  said,  "  Surely 
the  gods  have  taken  away  my  senses ;"  and  he  asked  pardon 
of  him  who  carried  the  dog,  and  bought  it  for  a  measure  of 
rice  and  a  pot  of  ghee,  and  offered  it  up  to  the  gods,  who, 
being  wroth  at  this  unclean  sacrifice,  smote  him  with  a  sore 
disease  in  all  his  joints* 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remember  rightly,  runs  the 
story  of  the  Sanscrit  iBsop.  The  moral,  like  the  moral  of 
every  fable  that  is  worth  the  telling,  lies  on  the  surface. 
The  writer  evidently  means  to  caution  us  against  the  prac- 
tices of  puffers,  a  class  of  people  who  have  more  than  once 
talked  the  public  into  the  most  absurd  errors,  but  who  surely 
never  played  a  more  curious  or  a  more  difficult  trick  than 
when  they  passed  Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery  off  upon  the 
world  as  a  great  poet. 

In  an  age  in  which  there  are  so  few  readers  that  a  writer 
cannot  subsist  on  the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works, 
no  man  who  has  not  an  independent  fortune  can  devote  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  unless  he  is  assisted  by  patronage. 
In  such  an  age,  accordingly,  men  of  letters  too  often  pass 
their  lives  in  dangling  at  the  heels  of  the  wealthy  and  power- 
fdl ;  and  all  the  faults  which  dependence  tends  to  produce 
pass  into  their  character.  They  become  the  parasites  and 
slaves  of  the  great.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  of 
the  highest  and  most  exquisitely  formed  of  human  intellects 
have  been  condemned  to  the  ignonGiinious  labour  of  disposing 
the  commonplaces  of  adulation  in  new  forms  and  brightening 
them  into  new  splendour.  Horace  invoking  Augustus  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  language  of  religious  veneration.  Statins 
flattering  a  tyrant,  and  the  minion  of  a  tyrant,  for  a  morsel 
of  bread,  Ariosto  versifying  the  whole  genealogy  of  a  nig- 
gardly patron,  Tasso  extolling  the  heroic  virtues  of  the 
wretched  creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a  mad-house,  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  might  easily  be  given 
of  the  degradation  to  which  those  must  submit  who,  not 
possessing  a  competent  fortune.,  are  resolved  to  write  when 
there  are  scarcely  any  who  read. 
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This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  tends  to  re- 
move. As  a  taste  for  books  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
mon, the  patronage  of  individuals  becomes  less  and  less  neces- 
sary. In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  marked  change 
took  place.  The  tone  of  literary  men,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  became  higher  and  more  independent.  Pope 
boasted  that  he  was  the  **  one  poef  who  had  ^^  pleased  by 
manly  ways;"  he  derided  the  soft  dedications  with  which 
Hali&z  had  been  fed,  asserted  his  own  superiority  over  the 
pensioned  Boileau,  and  gloried  in  being  not  the  follower,  but 
the  friend,  of  nobles  and  princes.  The  explanation  of  all 
this  is  very  simple.  Pope  was  the  first  Englishman  who,  by 
the  mere  sale  of  his  writings,  realised  a  sum  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  perfect  independence.  John- 
son extols  him  for  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed  in  in- 
scribing his  niad  not  to  a  minister  or  a  peer,  but  to  Con- 
greve.  In  our  time  this  would  scarcely  be  a  subject  for 
praise.  Nobody  is  astonished  when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  com- 
pliment of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Mr.  Moore.  The  idea  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  look- 
ing out  for  some  lord  who  would  be  likely  to  give  bim  a  few 
guineas  in  return  for  a  fulsome  dedication  seems  laughably 
incongruous.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Dryden  or  Otway 
would  have  done ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  them  for 
it.  Otway  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread 
which  he  devoured  in  the  rage  of  hunger ;  and,  whether  this 
story  be  true  or  false,  he  was  beyond  aU  question  miserably 
poor.  Dryden,  at  near  seventy,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  men  of  England,  without  equal  or  second,  received 
three  hundred  pounds  for  his  Fables,  a  collection  of  ten 
thousand  verses,  and  of  such  verses  as  no  man  then  living, 
except  himself,  could  have  produced.  Pope,  at  thirty,  had 
laid  up  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  the  fruits  of 
his  poetry.  It  was  not,  we  suspect^  because  he  had  a  higher 
spirit  or  a  more  scrupulous  conscience  than  his  predecessors, 
but  because  he  had  a  larger  income,  that  he  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  literary  character  so  much  better  than  they 
had  done. 

From  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present  day  the  readers  have 
been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  and  the 
writers,  consequently,  more  and  more  independent.  It  is 
assuredly  a  great  evil  that  men,  fitted  by  their  talents  and 
acquirements  to  enlighten  and  charm  the  world,  should  be 
reduced  to  the   necessity  of  flattering  wicked  and  foolish 
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patroBfl  in  retom  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Bat,  thongh  we 
heartily  rejoice  that  this  evil  is  removed,  we  cannot  but  see 
with  concern  that  another  evil  has  succeeded  to  it.  The  public 
is  now  the  patron,  and  a  most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the 
rich  and  powerful  bestowed  on  authors  from  the  time  of 
Maecenas  to  that  of  Harlej  would  not,  we  apprehend,  make 
up  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  has  been  paid  by  EngUsh  book- 
sellers to  authors  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Men  of  letters 
hare  accordingly  ceased  to  court  individuals,  and  have  begun 
to  court  the  public.  They  formerly  used  flattery.  They  now 
use  puffing. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be  the  worse,  whether 
those  who  formerly  lavished  insincere  praise  on  others,  or  those 
who  now  contrive  by  every  art  of  beggary  and  bribery  to  stun 
the  public  with  praises  of  themselves,  disgrace  their  vocation 
the  more  deeply,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  But  of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
new  trickery.  The  puffing  of  books  is  now  so  shamefully  and 
so  successfolly  carried  on  that  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  who  are 
anxious  for  the  purity  of  the  national  taste,  or  for  the  honour 
of  the  literary  character,  to  join  in  discountenancing  the  prac- 
tice. All  the  pens  that  ever  were  employed  in  magnifjring 
Bish's  lucky  office,  Bomanis's  fleecy  hosiery,  Packwood's  razor 
strops,  and  Rowland's  Elalydor,  aU  the  placard-bearers  of  Dr. 
Eady,  all  the  wall-chalkers  of  Day  and  Martin,  seem  to  have 
taken  service  with  the  poets  and  novelists  of  this  generation. 
Devices  which  in  the  lowest  trades  are  considered  as  disre- 
putable are  adopted  without  scruple,  and  improved  upon  with 
a  despicable  ingenuity,  by  people  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which 
never  was  and  never  will  be  considered  as  a  mere  trade  by  any 
man  of  honour  and  virtue.  A  butcher  of  the  higher  class  dis- 
dains to  ticket  his  meat.  A  mercer  of  the  higher  class  would 
be  ashamed  to  hang  up  papers  in  his  ynniow  inviting  the 
passers-by  to  look  at  the  stock  of  a  bankrupt,  all  of  the  first 
quality,  and  going  for  half  the  value.  We  expect  some  reserve, 
some  decent  pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our  bootmaker.  But  no 
artifice  by  which  notoriety  can  be  obtained  is  thought  too  ab- 
ject for  a  man  of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  the  history  of  most  of  the  pub- 
lications which  have  had  a  ran  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
publisher  is  often  the  publisher  of  some  periodical  work.  In  this 
periodical  work  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets  is  sounded.  The 
peal  is  then  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  other  periodical 
works  over  which  the  publisher,  or  ^e  author,  or  the  author's 
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coterie,  may  liaye  any  influence.    The  newspapers  are  for 
a  fortnight  filled  with  pnffs  of  all  the  varions  kinds  which 
Sheridan  enumerated,  direct,  oblique,  and  collusive.     Some- 
times the  praise  is  laid  on  thick  for  simple-minded  people. 
"Pathetic,'*  "sublime,'*  "splendid,''  "graceful,"  "brilliant 
wit,"  "  exquisite  humour,"  and  other  phrases  equally  flatter- 
ing, fall  in  a  shower  as  thick  and  as  sweet  as  the  sugar-plxmyi 
at  a  Roman  camiyaL     Sometimes  greater  art  is  used.    A 
sinecure  has  been  offered  to  the  writer  if  he  would  suppress 
his  work,  or  if  he  would  even  soften  down  a  few  of  his  in- 
comparable portraits.    A  distinguished  military  and  political 
character  has  challenged  the  inimitable  satirist  of  the  vices 
of  the  great :  and  the  puffer  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  parties 
have  been  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.     Sometimes  it  is 
thought  expedient  that  the  puffer  should  put  on  a  grave  &ce, 
and  utter  his  panegyric  in  the  form  of  admonition.      "  Such 
attacks  on  private  character  cannot  be  too  much  condemned. 
Even  the  exuberant  wit  of  our  author,  and  the  irresistible 
power  of  his  withering  sarcasm,  are  no  excuses  for  that  utter 
disregard  which  he  manifests  for  the  feelings  of  others.    We 
cannot  but  wonder  that  a  writer  of  such  transcendent  talents, 
a  writer  who  is  evidently  no  stranger  to  the  kindly  charities 
and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  should  show  so  little  tenderness 
to  the  foibles  of  noble  and  distinguished  individuals,  with 
whom  it  is  clear,  from  every  page  of  his  work,  that  he  must 
have  been  constantly  mingling  in  society."    These  are  but 
tame  and  feeble  imitations  of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the 
daily  papers  are  filled  whenever  an  attorney's  clerk  or  an 
apothecaoy's  assistant  undertakes  to  teU  the  public  in  bad 
English  and  worse  French,  how  people  tie  their  neckcloths 
and  eat  their  dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The  editors  of  the 
higher  and  more  respectable  newspapers  usually  prefix  the 
words  "  Advertisement,"  or,  "  From  a  Correspondent,"  to  such 
paragraphs.     But  this  makes  little  difference.    The  panegyric 
is  extracted,  and  the  significant  heading  omitted.     The  ful- 
some eulogy  makes  its  appearance  on  the  covers  of  all  the 
Eeviews  and  Magazines,  with  "Times"  or  "Globe"  affixed, 
though  the  editors  of  the  Times  and  the  Globe  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  with  Mr.  Gross's  way  of  making  old  rakes 
young  again. 

That  people  who  live  by  personal  slander  should  practise 
these  arts  is  not  surprising.  Those  who  stoop  to  write 
calumnious  books  may  well  stoop  to  puff  them :  and  that  the 
basest  of  aU  trades  should  be  carried  on  in  the  basest  of  all 
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maimers  is  quite  proper  and  843  it  diould  be.  But  how  any 
man  who  has  the  least  self-respect,  the  least  regard  for  his  own 
personal  dignity,  can  condescend  to  persecute  the  public  with 
this  Bag-fair  importunity,  we  do  not  understand.  Extreme 
poverty  may,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  be  an  excuse  for  em- 
ploying these  shifts,  as  it  may  be  an  excuse  for  stealing  a  leg 
of  mutton.  But  we  really  tihdnk  that  a  man  of  spirit  and 
delicacy  would  quite  as  soon  satisfy  his  wants  in  the  one  way 
as  in  the  other. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  an  author  that  the  praises  of  journalists 
are  procured  by  the  money  or  influence  of  his  publishers,  and 
not  by  his  own.  It  is  his  business  to  take  such  precautions 
as  may  prevent  others  fix>m  doing  what  must  degrade  him.  It 
is  for  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and,  if  he  is  really  a  man  of 
talents,  it  will  eventually  be  for  his  honour  and  interest  aa  a 
writer,  that  his  works  should  come  before  the  public  recom- 
mended by  their  own  merits  alone,  and  should  be  discussed  with 
perfect  freedom.  If  his  objects  be  really  such  as  he  may  own 
without  shame,  he  will  find  that  they  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
better  attained  by  suffering  the  voice  of  criticiBm  to  be  fiirly 
heard.  At  present,  we  too  ofen  see  a  writer  attempting  to 
obtain  literary  fame  as  Shakspeare's  usurper  obtains  sove- 
reignty. The  publisher  plays  Buckingham  to  the  author's 
Kichard.  Some  few  creatures  of  the  conspiracy  axe  dexterously 
disposed  here  and  there  in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  hirelings  to  throw  up  their  caps,  and  clap  their  hands, 
and  utter  their  vivas.  The  rabble  at  first  stare  and  wonder, 
and  at  last  join  in  shouting  for  shouting's  sake ;  and  thus  a 
crown  is  placed  on  a  head  which  has  no  right  to  it,  by 
the  huzzas  of  a  few  servile  dependents. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  is  very 
materially  influenced  even  by  the  unsupported  assertions  of 
those  who  assume  a  right  to  criticize.  Nor  is  the  public 
altogether  to  blame  on  this  account.  Most  even  of  those  who 
have  really  a  great  enjoyment  in  reading  are  in  the  same 
state,  with  respect  to  a  book,  in  which  a  man  who  has  never 
given  particular  attention  to  the  art  of  painting  is  with  respect 
to  a  picture.  Every  man  who  has  the  least  sensibility  or 
imag^ation  derives  a  certain  pleasure  from  pictures.  Yet  a 
man  of  the  highest  and  finest  intellect  might,  unless  he  had 
formed  his  taste  by  contemplating  the  best  pictures,  be  easily 
persuaded  by  a  knot  of  connoisseurs  that  the  worst  daub  in 
Somerset  House  was  a  miracle  of  art.  If  he  deserves  to  be 
laughed  at,  it  is  not  for  his  ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  his 
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ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  in 
painting  which  he  does  not  possess,  that  he  cannot  distinguish 
hands,  as  practised  judges  distinguish  them,  that  he  is  not 
fanuliar  with  the  finest  models,  that  he  has  never  looked  at 
them  with  close  attention,  and  that,  when  the  general  effect  of 
a  piece  has  pleased  him  or  displeased  him,  he  has  never  troubled 
himself  to  ascertain  why.  When,  therefore,  people,  whom  he 
thinks  more  competent  to  judge  than  himself,  and  of  whose  sin- 
cerity he  entertains  no  doubt,  assnre  him  that  a  particular  work 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  must 
be  in  the  right.  He  returns  to  the  examiuation,  resolved  to 
find  or  imagine  beauties ;  and,  if  he  can  work  himself  up  into 
something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in  his  own  proficiency. 
Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  readers  out  of  ten 
judge  of  a  book.  They  are  ashamed  to  dislike  what  men  who 
8i>eak  as  having  authority  declare  to  be  good.  At  present, 
however  contemptible  a  poem  or  a  novel  may  be,  there  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  procuring  favourable  notices  of  it  from 
all  sorts  of  publications,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.  In  the 
meantime,  little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
author  and  the  publisher  are  interested  in  crying  np  the 
book.  Nobody  has  any  very  strong  interest  in  crying  it  down. 
Those  who  are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public  opinion  think  it 
beneath  them  to  expose  mere  nonsense,  and  comfort  them- 
selves by  reflecting  that  such  popularity  cannot  last.  This 
contemptuous  lenity  has  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  reputations  which  have  been  forced  into  an  unna- 
tural bloom  fade  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  expanded :  nor 
have  we  any  apprehensions  that  puffing  will  ever  raise  any 
scribbler  to  the  rank  of  a  classic.  It  is  indeed  amusing  to 
turn  over  some  late  volumes  of  periodical  works,  and  to  see 
how  many  immortal  productions  have,  within  a  few  months, 
been  gathered  to  the  poems  of  Blackmore  and  the  novels  of 
Mrs.  Behn ;  how  many  "  profound  views  of  human  nature," 
and  '^exquisite  delineations  of  fashionable  manners,"  and 
"  vernal,  and  snnny,  and  refreshing  thoughts,"  and  "  high 
imaginings,"  and  "  young  breathings,"  and  "  embodyings," 
and  "  pinings,"  and  "  minglings  with  the  beauty  of  the 
universe,"  and  **  harmonies  which  dissolve  the  soul  in  a  pas-r 
sionate  sense  of  loveliness  and  divinity,"  the  world  has  con- 
trived to  forget.  The  names  of  the  books  and  of  the  writers 
are  buried  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  the  name  of  the  builder 
of  Stonehenge.  Some  of  the  well  puffed  fashionable  novels 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine   hold  the  pastry  of 
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eighteen  hundred  and  thirty;  and  others,  which  are  now 
extolled  in  language  almost  too  high-flown  for  the  merits  of 
Don  Quixote,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirtj-one.  But  though  we  have  no 
apprehensions  that  puffing  will  ever  confer  permanent  repu- 
tation on  the  undeserving,  we  still  think  its  influence  most 
pernicious.  Men  of  real  merit  will,  if  they  persevere,  at  last 
reach  the  station  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  intruders 
will  be  ejected  with  contempt  and  derision.  But  it  is  no 
small  evil  that  the  avenues  to  fame  shoxQd  be  blocked  up  by 
a  swarm  of  noisy,  pushing,  elbowing  pretenders,  who,  though 
they  will  not  ultimately  be  able  to  make  good  their  own 
entrance,  hinder,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  have  a  right  to 
enter.  All  who  will  not  disgrace  themselves  by  joining  in 
the  unseemly  scuffle  must  expect  to  be  at  first  hustied  and 
shouldered  back.  Some  men  of  talents,  accordingly,  turn 
away  in  dejection  from  pursuits  in  which  success  appears  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  desert.  Others  employ  in  self-defence 
the  means  by  which  competitors,  &>r  inferior  to  themselves, 
appear  for  a  time  to  obtain  a  decided  advantage.  There  are 
few  who  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and 
sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to  wait  with  secure  and  contemp- 
tuous patience,  while  dunce  after  dunce  presses  before  them. 
Those  who  will  not  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the  modem  &shion 
are  too  often  discoiuuged.  Those  who  stoop  to  it  are  always 
degraded. 

We  have  of  late  observed  with  great  pleasure  some  symptoms 
which  lead  us  to  hope  that  respectable  literary  men  of  aU 
parties  are  beginning  to  be  impatient  of  this  insufferable 
nuisance.  And  we  purpose  to  do  what  in  us  lies  for  the 
abating  of  it.  We  do  not  think  that  we  can  more  usefully 
assist  in  this  good  work  than  by  showing  our  honest  countiy- 
men  what  that  sort  of  poetry  is  which  puffing  can  drive 
through  eleven  editions,  and  how  easily  any  bellman  might, 
if  a  bellman  would  stoop  to  the  necessary  degree  of  meanness, 
become  "  a  master-spirit  of  the  age."  We  have  no  enmity  to 
Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about 
him,  except  what  we  have  learned  from  his  books,  and  frx)m 
the  portrait  prefixed  to  one  of  them,  in  which  he  appears  to  be 
doing  his  very  best  to  look  like  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibi- 
lity, though  with  less  success  than  his  strenuous  exertions 
deserve.  We  select  him,  because  his  works  have  received 
more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have  deserved  more  unmixed 
contempt,  than  any  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
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have  appeared  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  His 
writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a  Turkey 
carpet  bears  to  a  picture.  There  are  colours  in  the  Turkey 
carpet  out  of  which  a  picture  might  be  made.  There  are 
words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  writing  which,  when  disposed  in 
certain  orders  and  combinations,  have  made,  and  will  again 
make,  good  poetry.  But  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be 
put  together  on  principle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  giye  no 
image  of  any  thing  ^^  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth." 

The  poem  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deiiy  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  creation,  in  which  we  can  find  only 
one  thought  which  has  the  least  pretension  to  ingenuity,  and 
that  one  thought  is  stolen  from  Dryden,  and  marred  in  the 
stealing; 

"  Last,  softly  beautiful  as  mnsic's  close, 
Angelic  woman  into  being  rose." 

The  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  then 
described  in  a  few  tolerable  lines  borrowed  from  Pope,  and  a 
great  many  intolerable  lines  of  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's 
own.     The  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen ; 

"  But  who  could  trace  Thine  unrestricted  course, 
Though  Fancy  followed  with  immortal  force  ? 
There's  not  a  blossom  fondled  by  the  breeze, 
There's  not  a  fruit  that  beautifies  the  trees. 
There's  not  a  particle  in  sea  or  air, 
But  nature  owns  thy  plastic  influence  there  ! 
With  fearful  gaze,  still  be  it  mine  to  see 
How  all  is  fill'd  and  vivified  by  Thee ; 
Upon  thy  mirror,  earth's  majestic  view. 
To  paint  Thy  Presence,  and  to  feel  it  too." 

The  last  two  lines  contain  an  excellent  specimen  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery's  Turkey-carpet  style  of  writing.  The 
majestic  view  of  earth  is  the  mirror  of  God's  presence ;  and 
on  this  mirror  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  paints  God's  presence. 
The  use  of  a  mirror,  we  submit,  is  not  to  be  painted  upon. 

A  few  more  lines,  as  bad  as  those  which  we  have  quoted, 
bring  us  to  one  of  the  most  amusing  instances  of  literary  pil- 
fering which  we  remember.  It  might  be  of  use  to  plagiarists 
to  know,  as  a  general  rule,  that  what  they  steal  is,  to  employ 
a  phrase  common  in  advertisements,  of  no  use  to  any  but  the 
right  owner.  We  never  fell  in,  however,  with  any  plunderer 
who  so  little  understood  how  to  turn  his  booty  to  good  account 
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as  Mr.  Montgomery.     Lord  Bjron,  in  a  passage  which  every 
body  knows  by  heart,  has  said,  addressing  the  sea^ 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  aznro  brow." 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  very  coolly  appropriates  the  image, 
and  reproduces  the  stolen  goods  in  the  following  form : 

"  And  thou,  vast  Ocean,  on  whose  awful  face 
Time's  iron  feet  can  print  no  min-trace." 

So  may  such  ill  got  gains  ever  prosper ! 

The  efifect  which  the  Ocean  produces  on  Atheists  is  then 
described  in  the  following  lofty  lines : 

'^  Oh  !  never  did  the  dark-soul'd  Atheist  stand. 
And  watch  the  breakers  boiling  on  the  strand, 
And,  while  Creation  staggered  at  his  nod, 
Mock  the  dread  presence  of  the  mighty  Qod  I 
We  hear  Him  in  the  wind-heaved  ocean's  roar, 
Hurling  her  billowy  crags  upon  the  shore  ; 
We  hear  Him  in  the  riot  of  the  blast, 
And  shake,  while  rush  the  raving  whirlwinds  past ! " 

If  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's  genius  were  not  &r  too  &ee  and 
aspiring  to  be  shackled  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  it  is  at  the  nod  of  the  Atheist  that  creation  staggers. 
But  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's  readers  must  take  such  gram- 
mar as  they  can  get,  and  be  thankful. 

A  few  more  lines  bring  us  to  another  instance  of  unprofit- 
able theft.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  these  lines  in  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles : 

"  The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies. 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes." 

This  is  pretty  taken  separately,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  the  good  things  of  good  writers,  much  prettier  in  its 
place  than  can  even  be  conceived  by  those  who  see  it  only 
detached  from  the  context.     Now  for  Mr.  Montgomery : 

"  And  the  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble  Hes, 
Like  Uquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  eyes." 

The  comparison  of  a  violet,  bright  with  the  dew,  to  a  woman's 
eyes,  is  as  perfect  as  a  comparison  can  be.  Sir  Walter's 
lines  are  part  of  a  song  addressed  to  a  woman  at  daybreak, 
when  the  violets  are  bathed  in  dew :  and  the  comparison  is 
therefore  peculiarly  natural  and  graceful.  Dew  on  a  bramble 
is  no  more  like  a  woman's  eyes  than  dew  anywhere  else. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale  of  which  the  £aite  of  pla- 
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fifiarists  often  reminds  us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  Ids 
^ter  ware  his  ^d,  and  heard  him  giye^ers  to  the  spi. 
rits  who  arose  at  the  summons.  The  slave  stole  the  wand, 
and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air;  but  he  had  not  observed  that 
his  master  used  the  left  hand  for  that  purpose.  The  spirits 
thus  irregularly  summoned  tore  the  thief  to  pieces  instead  of 
obeying  his  orders.  There  are  very  few  who  can  safely  ven- 
ture to  conjure  with  the  rod  of  Sir  Walter ;  and  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery  is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pieces,  has  this 
line, 

"  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

The  thought  is  good,  and  has  a  very  striking  propriety  where 
Mr.  Campbell  has  placed  it,  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  telling 
his  dream.  But,  though  Shakspeare  assures  us  that  ^^  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief,"  it  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  every  true  poet's  similitude  fits 
your  plagiarist.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery 
uses  the  image : 

"  Ye  qnenchless  stars !  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
While  half  the  world  is  lapp'd  in  downy  dreams, 
And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  beams, 
How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes, 
In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies." 

Certainly  the  ideas  of  eloquence,  of  untroubled  repose,  of 
placid  eyes,  on  the  lambent  beauty  of  which  it  is  sweet  to 
gaze,  harmonize  admirably  with  the  idea  of  a  sentry. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Bobert  Montgomery  cannot  make  similitudes  for  himself.  A 
very  few  lines  &rther  on,  we  find  one  which  has  every  mark 
of  originality,  and  on  which,  we  will  be  bound,  none  of  the 
poets  whom  he  has  plundered  will  ever  think  of  making 
reprisals: 

"  The  soul,  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  mount, 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount." 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  simiUtude  in 
the  world.  In  the  first  place,  no  stream  meanders,  or  can 
possibly  meander,  level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next  place,  if 
streams  did  meander  level  with  their  founts  no  two  motions 
can  be  less  like  each  other  than  that  of  meandering  level  and 
that  of  mounting  upwards. 
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We  have  then  an  apostrophe  to  the  Deiiy,  couched  in  terms 
which,  in  any  writer  who  dealt  in  meanings,  we  should  call 
pro&ne,  but  to  which  we  suppose  Mr.  fiobert  Montgomery 
attaches  no  idea  whatever. 

^  Yes !  pause  and  thinlr,  within  one  fleeting  honr, 
How  vast  a  universe  obeyB  Thy  power ; 
Unseen,  but  felt,  Thine  interred  control 
Works  in  each  atom,  and  pervades  the  whole ; 
Expands  the  blossom,  and  erects  the  tree, 
Conducts  each  vapour,  and  commands  each  sea, 
Beams  in  each  ray,  bids  whirlwinds  be  unfurl'd, 
Unrols  the  thunder,  and  upheaves  a  world ! " 

No  field-preacher  surely  ever  carried  his  irreverent  fiunih* 
arity  so  far  as  to  bid  the  Supreme  Being  stop  and  ^^hiTiV  on  the 
importance  of  the  interests  which  are  under  his  care.  The 
grotesque  indecency  of  such  an  address  throws  into  shade 
the  subordinate  absurdities  of  the  passage,  the  unfurling  of 
whirlwinds,  the  unrolling  of  thunder,  and  the  upheaving  of 
worlds. 

Then  comes  a  curious  specimen  of  our  poet's  English : — 

"  Yet  not  alone  created  realms  engage 
Thy  faultless  wisdom,  grand,  primeval  sage ! 
For  all  the  thronging  woes  to  life  allied 
Thy  mercy  tempers,  and  Thy  cares  provide." 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  word  "For**  means 
here.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words, 
*'  Thy  mercy  tempers."  If  it  is  an  adverb,  it  makes  nonsense 
of  the  worcU,  "  Thy  cares  provide." 

These  beauties  we  have  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  the 
first  part  of  the  poem.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of  de- 
scriptions of  various  events,  a  battle,  a  murder,  an  execution, 
a  marriage,  a  funeral,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery 
terminates  each  of  these  descriptions  by  assuring  us  that  the 
Deity  was  present  at  the  battle,  murder,  execution,  marriage, 
or  frineral  in  question.  And  this  proposition,  which  might 
be  safely  predicated  of  every  event  that  ever  happened  or  ever 
will  happen,  forms  the  only  link  which  connects  these  de- 
scriptions with  the  subject  or  with  each  other. 

How  the  descriptions  are  executed  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably by  this  time  able  to  conjecture.  The  battle  is  made 
up  of  tiie  battles  of  all  ages  and  nations:  ^^red-mouthed 
cannons,  uproaring  to  the  clouds,"  and  ^^  hands  grasping 
firm  the  glittering  shield."    The  only  military  operations  of 
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whicli  this  part  of  the  poem  reminds  ns,  are  those  whic'h  re- 
duced the  Abbey  of  Qaedlinbtirgh  to  submission,  the  Templar 
-with  his  cross,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  grenadiers  in  full 
uniform,  and  Curtius  and  Dentatus  with  their  battering-ram. 
We  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  slain  war-horse,  who 
will  no  more 

"  Boll  his  red  eye,  and  rally  for  the  fight ;" 

or  the  slain  warrior  who,  while  ''  lying  on  his  bleeding  breast," 
contrives  to  ^^  stare  ghastly  and  grimly  on  the  skies."  As  to 
this  last  exploit,  we  can  only  say,  as  Dante  did  on  a  similar 

occasion, 

**  FoTse  per  forza  gia  di'  parlasia 
Si  straYolse  cosi  alcnn  del  tutto : 
Ma  io  nol  vidi,  ne  credo  che  sia." 

The  tempest  is  thus  described : 

"  But  lo !  around  the  marsh'Uing  clouds  nnite, 
lake  thick  battalions  halting  for  the  fight ; 
The  snn  sinks  back,  the  tempest  spirits  sweep 
Fierce  through  the  air,  and  flutter  on  the  deep. 
Till  from  their  cayems  rush  the  maniac  blasts, 
Tear  the  loose  sails,  and  split  the  creaking  masts, 
And  the  lash'd  billows,  rolling  in  a  train. 
Bear  their  white  heads,  and  race  along  the  main ! " 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  operations  which  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  so  accurately 
distinguishes  from  each  other,  the  fierce  sweeping  of  the 
tempest-spirits  through  the  air,  and  the  rushing  of  the  maniac 
blasts  from  their  caverns  9  And  why  does  the  former  opera- 
tion end  exactly  when  the  latter  commences  9 

We  cannot  stop  over  each  of  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's 
descriptions.  We  have  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who  ^'visions 
a  viewless  temple  in  the  air ;"  a  murderer  who  stands  on  a 
heath,  ^^  witK  ashy  lips,  in  cold  convulsion  spread ;"  a  pious 
man,  to  whom,  as  he  lies  in  bed  at  night, 

"  The  panorama  of  past  life  appears. 
Warms  his  pure  mind,  and  melts  it  into  tears ;" 

a  traveller,  who  loses  his  way,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
^' cloud-battalion,"  and  the  want  of  ^'heaven-lamps,  to  beam 
their  holy  light."  We  have  a  description  of  a  convicted 
felon,  stolen  from  that  incomparable  passage  in  Crabbe's 
Borough,  which  has  made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader 
cry  like  a  child.    We  can,  however,  conscientiously  declare 
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that  persons  of  the  most  excitable  sensibility  may  safely  Ten- 
ture  upon  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's  version,  llien  we  have 
the  ^^poor,  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boy/'  who 

"  Rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  gpreet  the  glowing  &ncies  of  the  sky  J 

What  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  skyP  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  two  lines  which  almost  immediately 
follow  P 

"  A  sonlless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods." 

How  can  a  soulless  thing  be  a  spirit  P  Then  comes  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  Snnday.  A  baptism  follows ;  after  that  a  mar- 
riage :  and  we  then  proceed,  in  due  course,  to  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Often  as  Death  has  been  personified,  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
foimd  something  new  to  say  about  him. 

"  O  Death  !  thon  dreadless  vanqnisher  of  earth, 
The  Elements  shrank  blasted  at  thy  birth  ! 
Careering  ronnd  the  world  like  tempest  wind. 
Martyrs  before,  and  victims  strew'd  behind ; 
Ages  on  ages  cannot  grapple  thee, 
Dragging  the  world  into  eternity ! 

If  there  be  any  one  line  in  this  passage  about  which  we  are 
more  in  the  dark  than  about  the  rest,  it  is  the  fourth.  What 
the  difference  may  be  between  the  victims  and  the  martyrs, 
and  why  the  martyrs  are  to  lie  before  Death,  and  the  victims 
behind  him,  are  to  us  great  mysteries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of  which  we  may  say  with 
honest  Cassio,  ''Why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  song  than 
the  other."  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  very  severe  on  the 
infidels,  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that,  as  he  elegantly  ex- 
presses it, 

"  One  great  Enchanter  hehn'd  the  harmonious  whole." 

What  an  enchanter  has  to  do  with  helming,  or  what  a  helm 
has  to  do  with  harmony,  he  does  not  explain.  He  proceeds 
with  his  argument  thus : 

*'  And  dare  men  dream  that  dismal  Chance  has  framed 
All  that  the  eye  perceives,  or  tongne  has  named  ; 
The  spacions  world,  and  all  its  wonders,  bom 
Designless,  self-created,  and  forlorn ; 
Like  to  the  flashing  bubbles  on  a  stream. 
Fire  from  the  clond,  or  phantom  in  a  dream  P" 
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We  should  be  sorry  to  stake  our  faith  in  a  higher  power  on 
Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery's  logic.  He  informs  ns  that  light- 
ning is  designless  and  self-created.  If  he  can  believe  this, 
we  cannot  conceiye  why  he  may  not  believe  that  the  whole 
oniverse  is  designless  and  self-created.  A  few  lines  before, 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  Deity  who  bids  '^  thunder  rattle  from 
the  skiey  deep.''  His  theory  is  therefore  this,  that  God  made 
the  thunder,  but  that  the  lightning  made  itself. 

But  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery's  metaphysics  are  not  at  pre- 
sent our  game.  He  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  fearful  effects 
of  Atheism. 

*'  Then,  blood-stain'd  Murder,  bare  thy  hideous  arm, 
And  thou,  Rebellion,  welter  in  thy  storm : 
Awake,  ye  spiriis  of  avenging  crime  ; 
Burst  from  your  bonds,  and  battle  with  the  time ! " 

Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  is  fond  of  personification,  and 
belongs,  we  need  not  say,  to  that  school  of  poets  who  hold 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  a  personification  in  poetry 
than  to  begin  a  word  with  a  capital  letter.  Murder  may, 
without  impropriety,  bare  her  arm,  as  she  did  long  ago,  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope.  But  what  possible  motive 
BebeUion  can  have  for  weltering  in  her  storm,  what  avenging 
crime  may  be,  who  its  spirit^  may  be,  why  they  should  burst 
from  their  bonds,  what  their  bonds  may  be,  why  they  should 
battle  with  the  time,  what  the  time  may  be,  and  what  a 
battle  between  the  time  and  the  spirits  of  avenging  crime 
would  resemble,  we  must  confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to 
understand. 

"  And  here  let  Memory  turn  her  tearftd  glance 
On  the  dark  horrors  of  tumultuous  France, 
When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  her  land, 
And  fierce  Bebellion  shook  her  savage  hand.'' 

Whether  BebeHion  shakes  her  own  hand,  shakes  the  hand  of 
Memory,  or  shakes  the  hand  of  France,  or  what  any  one  of 
these  iliree  metaphors  would  mean,  we  know  no  more  than 
we  know  what  is  the  sense  of  the  following  passage : 

*'  Let  the  foul  orgies  of  infuriate  crime 
Picture  the  raging  havoc  of  that  time. 
When  leagued  Rebellion  march'd  to  kindle  man. 
Fright  in  her  rear,  and  Murder  in  her  van. 
And  thou,  sweet  flower  of  Austria,  slaughter*d  Queen, 
Who  dropp'd  no  tear  upon  the  dreadful  scene, 
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Whan  gasli'd  tihe  life-blood  from  thine  angel  form, 
And  moHyr'd  beantj  perish'd  in  the  storm, 
Once  worBhipp'd  paragon  of  all  who  saw, 
Thy  look  obedience,  and  thy  smile  a  law." 

Wliat  is  the  distiiiction  between  the  foul  orgies  and  the  racing 
liavoc  which  the  fonl  orgies  are  to  pictnre  P  Why  does  Fright 
go  behind  BebeUion,  and  Mnrder  before?  Why  shotdd  not 
Murder  fall  behind  Fright  9  Or  why  should  not  all  the  three 
walk  abreast?    We  have  read  of  a  hero  who  had 

''  Amazement  in  his  van,  with  flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind." 

Gray,  we  suspect,  could  have  giren  a  reason  for  disposing 
the  allegorical  attendants  of  Edward  thus.  But  to  proceed, 
**  Flower  of  Austria"  is  stolen  from  Byron.  *' Dropped**  is 
false  English.  '^Perish'd  in  the  storm"  means  nothing  at 
all;  and  ^*thy  look  obedience"  means  the  very  reyerse  of 
what  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  intends  to  say. 

Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of 
the  soul: 

"  And  shall  the  soul,  the  fonnt  of  reason,  die, 
When  dust  and  darkness  round  its  temple  He  P 
Did  Gt)d  breathe  in  it  no  ethereal  Are, 
Dimless  and  quenchless,  though  the  breath  expire  P'* 

The  soul  is  a  fountain ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  die,  though 
dust  and  darkness  lie  round  its  temple,  because  an  ethereal 
fire  has  been  breathed  into  it,  which  cannot  be  quenched 
though  its  breath  expire.  Is  it  the  fountain,  or  the  temple, 
that  breathes,  and  has  fire  breathed  into  it? 
Mr.  Montgomery  apostrophizes  the 

"  Immortal  beacons, — spirits  of  the  just,'* — 

and  describes  their  employments  in  another  world,  which  are 
to  be,  it  seems,  bathing  in  light,  hearing  fiery  streams  flow, 
and  riding  on  liring  cars  of  lightning.  The  deathbed  of  the 
sceptic  is  described  with  what  we  suppose  is  meant  for  energy. 
We  then  have  the  deathbed  of  a  Cluistian  made  as  ridiculous 
as  false  imagery  and  false  English  can  make  it.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  to  be  described,  and  a 
roaring  cataract  of  nonsense  is  poured  forth  upon  this  tre- 
mendous subject.  Earth,  we  are  told,  is  dashed  into  Eternity. 
Furnace  blazes  wheel  round  the  horizon,  and  burst  into  bright 
wizai'd  phantoms.  Baoing  hurricanes  unroll  and  whirl  quiy- 
ering  fire-clouds.  The  white  waves  gallop.  Shadowy  worlds 
career  around.    The  red  and  raging  eye  of  Imagination  is 
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then  forbidden  to  pry  fiirther.  But  fiirther  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery persists  in  prying.  The  stars  bound  through  the 
airy  roar.  The  unbosomed  deep  yawns  on  the  ruin.  The 
billows  of  Etemiiy  then  begin  to  advanoe.  The  world  glares 
in  fiery  slumber,  A  car  comes  forward  driven  by  living 
thunder. 

*^  Creation  shudders  with  sablime  dismay, 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirls  away.'' 

And  this  is  fine  poetry  I  This  is  what  ranks  its  writer  with 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age !  This  is  what  has  been  de- 
scribed, over  and  over  again,  in  terms  which  would  require 
some  qualification  if  used  respecting  Paradise  Lost  I  It  is  too 
much  that  this  patchwork,  made  by  stitching  together  old 
odds  and  ends  of  what,  when  new,  was  but  tawdry  frippery,  is 
to  be  picked  off  the  dunghill  on  which  it  ought  to  rot,  and  to 
be  held  up  to  admiration  as  an  inestimable  specimen  of  art. 
And  what  must  we  think  of  a  system  by  means  of  which  verses 
like  those  which  we  have  quoted,  verses  fit  only  for  the  poet's 
comer  of  the  Morning  Post,  can  produce  emolument  and 
fame  9  The  circulation  of  this  writer's  poetry  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  Southey's  Roderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  that  of  Gary's  Dante  or  of  the  best  works  of 
Coleridge.  Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery  has 
favoured  the  public  with  volume  after  volume.  We  have 
given  so  much  space  to  the  examination  of  his  first  and  most 
popular  performance  that  we  have  none  to  spare  for  his  Uni- 
versal Prayer,  and  his  smaller  poems,  which,  as  the  puffing 
journals  tell  us,  would  alone  constitute  a  sufficient  title  to 
literary  inmLortality,  We  shall  pass  at  once  to  his  last  pub- 
lication, entitled  Satan. 

This  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  usual  roar 
of  acclamation.  But  the  thing  was  now  past  a  joke.  Pre- 
tensions so  unfounded,  so  impudent,  and  so  successftQ,  had 
aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance.  In  several  magazines  and  re- 
views, accordingly,  Satan  has  been  handled  somewhat  roughly, 
and  the  arts  of  the  puffers  have  been  exposed  with  good  sense 
and  spirit.    We  shall,  therefore,  be  very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems  we  rather  prefer  tiiat  on  the  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  rank  one  bad  book  above  another.  ^'  Marry, 
this  is  somewhat.  This  is  rhyme.  But  the  other  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason."  Satan  is  a  long  soliloquy,  which  the  Devil 
pronounces  in  five  or  six  thousand  lines  of  bad  blank  verse, 
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concerning  geography,  politics,  newspapers,  fashionable  so- 
ciety, theatrical  amusements.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  and  Mr.  Martin's  pictnres.  The  new  designs 
for  Milton  hare,  as  was  natural,  particularly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  personage  who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
them.  Mr.  Martin  must  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  those  performances  on  earth,  they  give  full 
satisfax^tion  in  Pandsemonium,  and  that  he  is  there  thought  to 
have  hit  off  the  likenesses  of  the  various  Thrones  and  Domina- 
tions very  happily. 

The  motto  to  Ihe  poem  of  Satan  is  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Job:  "Whence  comest  thouP  From  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it."  And  certainly 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has  not  failed  to  make  his  hero  go 
to  and  fro,  and  walk  up  and  down.  With  the  exception^  how- 
ever, of  this  propensity  to  locomotion^  Satan  has  not  one 
Satanic  quality.  Mad  Tom  had  told  us  that  "  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  a  gentleman ;"  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he 
is  a  respectable  and  pious  gentleman,  whose  principal  &ult  is 
that  he  is  something  of  a  twaddle  and  &x  too  liberal  of  his 
good  advice.  That  happy  change  in  his  character  which  Ori- 
gen  anticipated,  and  of  which  TUlotson  did  not  despair,  seems 
to  be  rapidly  taldng  place.  Bad  habits  are  not  eradicated  in 
a  moment.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  so  old  an  offender 
should  now  and  then  relapse  for  a  short  time  into  wrong  dis- 
positions: But  to  give  him  his  due,  as  the  proverb  recom- 
mends, we  must  say  that  he  always  returns,  after  two  or  three 
lines  of  impieiy,  to  his  preaching  style.  We  would  seriously 
advise  Mr.  Montgomery  to  omit  or  alter  about  a  hundred  lines 
in  different  parts  of  this  large  volume,  and  to  republish  it 
under  the  name  of  "  GrabrieL"  The  reflections  of  which  it 
consists  would  come  less  absurdly,  as  far  as  there  is  a  more 
and  a  less  in  extreme  absurdity,  from  a  good  thanfrx>m  a  bad 
angel. 

We  can  afford  room  only  for  a  single  quotation.  We  give 
one  taken  at  random,  neither  worse  nor  better,  as  &x  as  we 
can  perceive,  than  any  other  equal  number  of  lines  in  the 
book.  The  Devil  goes  to  the  play,  and  moralises  thereon  as 
follows : 

'^  Music  and  Pomp  their  mingling  spirit  shed 
Aroiuid  me ;  beauties  in  their  cloud-like  robes  . 
Shine  forth, — a  scenic  paradise,  it  glares 
Intoxication  through  the  reeling  sense 
Of  flush'd  enjoyment.     In  the  motley  host 
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Three  prime  gradations  may  be  ranked :  the  first 

To  mount  npou  the  wings  of  Shakspeare's  mind. 

And  win  a  flash  of  his  Promethean  thonght, — 

To  smile  and  weep,  to  shudder,  and  achieve 

A  ronnd  of  passionate  omnipotence, 

Attend :  the  second,  are  a  sensual  tribes 

Convened  to  hear  romantic  harlots  sing, 

On  forms  to  banquet  a  lascivious  gaze : 

While  the  bright  perfidy  of  wanton  eyes 

Through  bradn  and  spirit  darts  deUcious  fire ; 

The  last,  a  throng  most  pitiful !  who  seem. 

With  their  corroded  fibres,  rayless  glance, 

And  death-like  struggle  of  decaying  age. 

Like  jyainted  skeletons  in  chamel  pomp 

Set  forth  to  satirize  the  human  kind ! — 

How  iine  a  prospect  for  demoniac  view ! 

'  Creatures  whose  souls  outbalance  worlds  awake  i  * 

MethiDks  I  hear  a  pitying  angel  cry." 

Here  we  conclude.  If  our  remarks  give  pain  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Montgomery,  we  are  sorry  for  it.  But,  at  whatever  cost  of 
pain  to  individuals,  Uteratore  must  be  purified  fix)m  this  taint. 
And,  to  show  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  per- 
sonal enmity  towards  him,  we  hereby  give  notice  that,  as  soon 
as  any  book  shall,  by  means  of  puffing,  reach,  a  second  edition^ 
our  intention  is  to  do  unto  the  writer  of  it  as  we  have  done 
unto  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery. 
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MOOBE'S  LIFE  OF  LOBD  BTBON.  (Jttnb,  1880.) 

Letters  and  Jowmals  of  Lord  Byron;  with  Notices  of  hds  Life.    By 
Thoxab  MoobBi  Esq.    2  yoIs.  4to.    London,  1830. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a  composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed 
among  the  best  specimens  of  THTigliab  prose  which  our  age  has 
produced.  It  contains^  indeed,  no  single  passage  eqoal  to 
two  or  three  which  we  conld  select  from  the  life  of  Sheridan. 
But,  as  a  whole,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  work. 
The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly,  and  when  it  rises 
into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the 
matter  inferior  to  the  manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  book  which,  exhibits  more  kindness,  fiiimess,  and  modesty. 
It  has  evidentiy  been  written,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
what,  however,  it  often  shows,  how  well  its  author  can  write, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating,  as  far  as  truth  will  permit, 
the  memory  of  a  celebrated  man  who  can  no  longer  vindicate 
himself.  Mr.  Moore  never  thrusts  himself  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  public.  With  the  strongest  temptations  to 
egotism,  he  has  said  no  more  about  himself  than  the  subject 
absolutely  required. 

A  great  part^  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  these  volumes, 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord 
Bjron;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill 
which  has  been  sbown  in  the  selection  and  arrangement. 
We  vrill  not  say  that  we  have  not  occasionally  remarked  in 
these  two  large  quartos  an  anecdote  which  should  have  been 
omitted,  a  letter  which  sbould  have  been  suppressed,  a  name 
which  should  have  been  concealed  by  asterisks,  or  asterisks 
which  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  name. 
But  it  is  impossible,  on  a  general  survey,  to  deny  that  the  task 
has  been  executed  witb  great  judgment  and  great  humanity. 
When  we  consider  the  life  which  Lord  Byron  had  led,  his 
petulance,  his  irritability,  and  his  communicativeness,  we 
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cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
contrived  to  exhibit  so  much  of  the  character  and  opinions  of 
his  Mend,  with  so  little  pain  to  the  feelings  of  the  liying. 

The  extracts  from  the  journals  and  correspondence  of  Lord 
Byron  are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  which  they  contain  respecting  the 
distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were  written,  but  on  account 
also  of  their  rare  merit  as  compositions.  The  Letters,  at 
least  those  which  were  sent  from  Italy,  are  among  the  best 
in  our  language.  They  are  less  affected  than  those  of  Pope 
and  Walpole ;  they  have  more  matter  in  them  than  those  of 
Cowper.  Knowing  that  many  of  them  were  not  written  merely 
for  the  person  to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  were  general 
epistles,  meant  to  be  read  by  a  large  circle,  we  expected  to 
find  them  clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient  in  ease.  We 
looked  with  vigilance  for  instances  of  stifhess  in  the  language 
and  awkwardness  in  the  transitions.  We  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  if  the  epistolary  style 
of  Lord  Byron  was  artificial,  it  was  a  rare  and  admirable 
instance  of  that  highest  art  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  nature. 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  book  excites  no 
abstract  can  give  a  just  notion.  So  sad  and  dark  a  story  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  fiction ;  and  we  are  little 
disposed  to  envy  the  moralist  who  can  read  it  without  being 
softened. 

The  pretty  £able  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  illustrated 
the  character  of  her  son  the  Begent  might,  with  little  change, 
be  applied  to  Byron.  All  the  fiiiries,  save  one,  had  been 
bidden  to  his  cradle.  All  the  gossips  had  been  profrise  of 
their  gifts.  One  had  bestowed  nobility,  another  genius,  a 
third  beauty.  The  malignant  elf  who  had  been  uninvited 
came  last,  and,  unable  to  reverse  what  her  sisters  had  done 
for  their  £i.vourite,  had  mixed  up  a  curse  with  every  blessing. 
Li  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his  understanding,  in  his  cha- 
racter, in  his  very  person,  there  was  a  strange  union  of  oppo- 
site extremes.  He  was  bom  to  all  that  men  covet  and  admire* 
But  in  every  one  of  those  eminent  advantages  which  h» 
possessed  over  others  was  mingled  something  of  misery  and 
debasement.  He  was  sprang  from  a  house,  ancient  indeed 
and  noble^  but  degraded  and  impoverished  by  a  series  of 
crimes  and  follies  which  had  attained  a  scandalous  publicity* 
The  kinsman  whom  he  succeeded  had  died  poor,  and,  but  for 
mercifril  judges,  would  have  died  upon  the  gallows*   The  young 
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peer  had  great  intellectual  powers ;  yet  there  was  an  tmsonnd 
part  in  his  mind.  He  had  natnrallj  a  generous  and  feeling 
heart :  but  his  temper  was  wayward  and  irritable.  He  had  a 
head  which  statuaries  loyed  to  copy,  and  a  foot  the  deformity 
of  which  the  beggars  in  the  streets  mimicked.  Distinguished 
at  once  by  the  strength  and  by  the  weakness  of  his  intellect, 
affectionate  yet  perverse,  a  poor  lord,  and  a  handsome  cripple, 
he  required,  if  ever  man  required,  the  firmest  and  the  most 
judicious  training.  But,  capriciously  as  nature  had  dealt  with 
him,  the  parent  to  whom  the  office  of  forming  his  character 
was  intrusted  was  more  capricious  stilL  She  passed  from 
paroxysms  of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  tenderness.  At  one  time 
she  stifled  him  with  her  caresses :  at  another  time  she  insulted 
his  deformity.  He  came  into  the  world;  and  the  world 
treated  him  as  his  mother  had  treated  him,  sometimes  with 
fondness,  sometimes  with  cruelty,  never  with  justice.  It  in- 
dulged him  without  discrimination,  and  punished  him  without 
discrixoination.  He  waa  truly  a  spoiled  child,  not  merely  the 
spoiled  child  of  his  parent,  but  the  spoiled  child  of  nature,  the 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  si>oiled  child  of  £Eune,  the  spoiled 
child  of  society.  His  first  poems  were  received  with  a  con- 
tempt which,  feeble  as  they  were,  they  did  not  absolutely 
deserve.  The  poem  which  he  published  on  his  return  from 
his  travels  was,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  far  above  its 
merit.  At  twenty-four  he  found  himself  on  the  highest 
pionacle  of  literary  fiijne,  with  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  a  crowd  of  otiier  distinguished  writers  beneath,  his  feet. 
There  is  scarcely  an  iostance  in  history  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to 
so  dizzy  an  eminence. 

Everything  that  could  stimulate,  and  everything  that  could 
gratify  the  strongest  propensities  of  our  nature,  the  gaze  of  a 
hundred  drawing-rooms,  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation, 
the  applause  of  applauded  men,  the  love  of  lovely  women,  all 
this  world  and  all  the  glory  of  it  were  at  once  offered  to  a  youth 
to  whom  nature  had  given  violent  passions,  and  to  whom 
education  had  never  taught  to  control  them.  He  lived  as  many 
men  Hve  who  have  no  similar  excuse  to  plead  for  their  feLults. 
But  his  countrymen  and  his  countrywomen  would  love  him 
and  admire  him.  They  were  resolved  to  see  in  his  excesses  only 
the  flash  and  outbreak  of  that  same  fiery  mind  which  glowed 
in  his  poetry.  He  attacked  religion ;  yet  in  religious  circles 
his  name  was  mentioned  with  fondness,  and  in  many  religious 
publications  his  works  were  censured  with  singular  tender- 
ness.    He  lampooned  the  Prince  Begent;  yet  he  could  not 
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alienate  the  Tories.     ETery  thing,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  for- 
given to  youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capricious  in  its  indig- 
nation as  it  had  been  capricious  in  its  fondness,  flew  into  a 
rage  with  its  froward  and  petted  darling.  He  had  been  wor- 
shipped with  an  irrational  idolatry.  He  was  persecuted  with 
an  irrational  fory.  Much  has  been  written  about  those  un- 
happy domestic  occurrences  which  decided  the  &;te  of  his 
life.  Tet  nothing  is,  nothing  ever  was,  positively  known  to 
the  public,  but  this,  that  he  quarrelled  with  his  lady,  and  that 
she  refused  to  live  with  him.  There  have  been  hints  in 
abimdance,  and  shrugs  and  shakings  of  the  head,  and  ^^  Well, 
well,  we  know,"  and  "  We  could  an  if  we  would,"  and  "  If  we 
list  to  speak,"  and  "  There  be  that  might  an  they  list."  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  before  the  world  substantiated 
by  credible,  or  even  by  tangible  evidence,  a  single  fitct  indi- 
cating that  Lord  Byron  was  more  to  blame  than  any  other 
man  who  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife.  The  professional 
men  whom  Lady  Byron  consulted  were  undoubtedly  of  opinion 
that  she  ought  not  to  live  with  her  husband.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  formed  that  opinion  without 
hearing  both  sides.  We  do  not  say,  we  do  not  mean  to  insi- 
nuate, that  Lady  Byron  was  in  any  respect  to  blame.  We 
think  that  those  who  condemn  her  on  the  evidence  which  is 
now  before  the  public  are  as  rash  as  those  who  condemn  her 
husband.  We  wiU  not  pronounce  any  judgment,  we  cannot, 
even  in  our  own  minds,  form  any  judgment,  on  a  transaction 
which  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  would  have  been  well 
if,  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  all  those  who  knew  as  little 
about  the  matter  then  as  we  know  about  it  now  had  shown 
that  forbearance  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  but 
common  justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  public* 
in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  general,  elope- 
ments, divorces,  and  &mily  quarrels,  pass  with  little  notice.. 
We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it. 
But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes  outrageous.^ 
We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be  vio- 
lated. We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  must  teach 
libertines  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  importance 
of  domestic  ties.  Accordingly  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no 
respect  more  depraved  than  hundreds  whose  offences  have  been 
treated  with  lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If 
he  has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken  firom  him.     If  he  has  a 
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profession,  he  is  to  be  driven  from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the 
higher  orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a 
sort  of  whipping-boy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all  the  other 
transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufSlciently 
chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity, 
and  compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  morals 
established  in  England  with  the  Parisian  laxity.  At  length 
our  anger  is  satiated.  Our  victim  is  ruined  and  heart-broken. 
And  our  virtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

It  is  clear  that  those  vices  which  destroy  domestic  hap- 
piness ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  repressed.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  they  cannot  be  repressed  by  penal  legisla- 
tion. It  is  therefore  right  and  desirable  that  public  opinion 
should  be  directed  against  them.  But  it  should  be  directed 
against  them  uniformly,  steadily  and  temperately,  not  by 
sudden  fits  and  starts.  There  should  be  one  weight  and 
one  measure.  Decimation  is  always  an  objectionable  mode 
of  punishment.  It  is  the  resource  of  judges  too  indolent 
and  hasty  to  investigate  &cts  and  to  discriminate  nicely 
between  shades  of  guilt.  It  is  an  irrational  practice,  even 
when  adopted  by  military  tribunals.  When  adopted  by  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more  irrational* 
It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion  of  disgrace  should  constantly 
attend  on  certain  bad  actions.  But  it  is  not  good  that  the 
offenders  shoidd  merely  have  to  stand  the  risks  of  a  lottery 
of  infamy,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  should 
escape,  and  that  the  hundredth,  perhaps  the  most  innocent  of 
the  hundred,  should  pay  for  alL  We  remember  to  have  seen 
a  mob  assembled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot  a  gentleman  against 
whom  the  most  oppressive  proceeding  known  to  the  English 
law  was  then  in  progress.  He  was  hooted  because  he  had 
been  an  unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  the  age.  Lord  Nelson  for  example,  had  not  been  un- 
feithfol  husbands.  We  remember  a  still  stronger  case.  Will 
posterity  believe  that,  in  an  age  in  which  men  whose  gallan- 
tries were  universally  known,  and  had  been  legally  proved, 
filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and  in  the  army, 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  religious  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, were  the  delight  of  every  society,  and  the  &.vourites  of 
the  midtitude,  a  crowd  of  moralists  went  to  the  theatre,  in 
order  to  pelt  a  poor  actor  fordistnrbing  the  conjugal  felicity 
of  an  aldermanP  What  there  was  in  the  circumstances  either 
of  the  offender  or  of  the  sufferer  to  vindicate  the  zeal  of  the 
audience,  we  could  never  conceive.    It  has  never  been  sup* 
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posed  that  the  situation  of  an  actor  is  peculiarly  fiiYonrable 
to  the  rigid  virtues,  or  that  an  alderman  enjoys  any  special 
immunity  trom,  injuries  such  as  that  which  on  this  occasion 
roused  the  anger  of  the  public.  But  such  is  the  justice  of 
mankind. 

In  these  cases  the  punishment  was  excessiye ;  but  the  of- 
fence was  known  and  proyed.  The  case  of  Lord  Byron  was 
harder.  True  Jedwood  justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  First 
came  the  execution,  then  the  inrestigationy  and  last  of  all, 
or  rather  not  at  all,  the  accusation.  The  public,  without 
knowing  anything  whatever  about  the  transactions  in  his 
family,  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  and  proceeded 
to  invent  stories  which  might  justify  its  anger.  Ten  or 
twenty  different  accounts  of  the  separation,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  with  themselves,  and  with  common  sense,  circu- 
lated at  the  same  time.  What  evidence  there  might  be  for 
any  one  of  these,  the  virtuous  people  who  repeated  them 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  For  in  h/ct  these  stories  were  not 
the  causes,  but  the  effects  of  the  public  indignation.  They 
resembled  those  loathsome  slanders  which  Lewis  Goldsmith, 
and  other  abject  libellers  of  the  same  class,  were  in  the  habit 
of  publishing  about  Bonaparte ;  such  as  iiiat  he  poisoned  a 
girl  with  arsenic  when  he  was  at  the  military  school,  that  he 
hired  a  grenadier  to  shoot  Dessaiz:  at  Marengo,  that  he  filled 
St.  Cloud  with  all  the  pollutions  of  Caprese.  There  was  a 
time  when  anecdotes  like  these  obtained  some  credence  from 
persons  who,  hating  the  French  emperor  without  knowing 
why,  were  eager  to  believe  anything  which  might  justify 
their  hatred.  Lord  Byron  &red  in  the  same  way.  His 
countrymen  were  in  a  bad  humour  with  him.  His  writings 
and  his  character  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offence  which,  of  all  offences,  is  punished 
most  severely;  he  had  been  over-praised;  he  had  excited 
too  warm  an  interest ;  and  the  public,  with  its  usual  justice, 
chastised  him  for  its  own  folly.  The  attachments  of  the 
midtitude  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  the  wanton 
enchantress  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when  the  forty  days 
of  her  fondness  were  over,  was  not  content  with  dismissing 
her  lovers,  but  condemned  them  to  expiate,  in  loathsome 
shapes,  and  under  cruel  penances,  the  crime  of  having  once 
pleased  her  too  well. 

The  obloquy  which  Byron  had  to  endure  was  such  as  might 
well  have  shaken  a  more  constant  mind.  The  newspapers 
were  filled  with  lampoons.    The  theatres  shook  with  execra- 
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tions.  He  was  excluded  from  circles  where  he  had  lately 
been  the  observed  of  all  observers.  All  those  creeping  things 
that  riot  in  the  decay  of  nobler  natures  hastened  to  their  re- 
past ;  and  they  were  right ;  they  did  after  their  kind.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  the  savage  envy  of  aspiring  dunces  is 
gratified  by  the  agonies  of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  degradation 
of  such  a  name. 

The  imhappy  man  left  his  country  for  ever.  The  howl  of 
contumely  followed  him  across  the  sea,  up  the  Bhine,  over 
the  Alps ;  it  gradually  waxed  fainter ;  it  died  away ;  those 
who  had  raised  it  began  to  ask  each  other,  what,  after  all, 
was  the  matter  about  which  they  had  been  so  clamorous, 
and  wished  to  invite  back  the  criminal  whom  they  had  just 
chased  from  them.  His  poetry  became  more  poptdar  than 
it  had  ever  been ;  and  his  complaints  were  read  with  tears  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  had  never  seen  his  &ce. 

He  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  cities,  beneath  the 
brightest  of  skies,  and  by  the  brightest  of  seas.  Censo- 
riousness  was  not  the  vice  of  the  neighbdiu'S  whom  he  had 
chosen.  They  were  a  race  corrupted  by  a  bad  government 
and  a  bad  religion,  long  renowned  for  skill  in  the  arts  of 
voluptuousness,  and  tolerant  of  aU  the  caprices  of  sensuality. 
Prom  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  he 
had  nothing  to  dread.  With  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  he  was  at  open  war.  He  plunged  into 
wild  and  desperate  excesses,  ennobled  by  no  generous  or 
tender  sentiment.  From  his  Yenetian  haram  he  sent  forth 
volume  after  volume,  fcdl  of  eloquence,  of  wit,  of  pathos,  of 
ribaldry,  and  of  bitter  disdain.  His  health  sank  under  the 
effects  of  his  intemperance.  His  hair  turned  grey.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  A  hectic  fever  withered  him 
up.  It  seemed  that  his  body  and  mind  were  about  to  perish 
together. 

From  this  wretched  degradation  he  was  in  some  measure 
rescued  by  a  connexion,  culpable  indeed,  yet  such  as,  if  it 
were  judged  by  the  standard  of  morality  established  in  the 
country  where  he  lived,  might  be  called  virtuous.  But  an 
imagination  polluted  by  vice,  a  temper  embittered  by  misfor- 
tune, and  a  frame  habituated  to  the  fiital  excitement  of  in- 
toxication, prevented  him  from  fully  enjoying  the  happiness 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  piu^st  and  most  tran- 
quil of  his  many  attachments.  Midnight  draughts  of  ardent 
spirits  and  Bhenish  wines  had  begun  to  work  the  ruin  of  his 
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fine  intellect.  His  verse  lost  much  of  the  energy  and  con- 
densation which  had  distinguished  it.  But  he  would  not 
resign,  without  a  struggle,  the  empire  which  he  had  exer- 
cised over  the  men  of  his  generation.  A  new  dream  of  am- 
bition arose  before  him ;  to  be  the  diief  of  a  literary  party ; 
to  be  the  great  mover  of  an  intellectual  revolution ;  to  guide 
the  public  mind  of  England  trom  his  Italian  retreat,  as  Vol- 
taire had  guided  the  public  mind  of  France  from  the  villa  of 
Femey.  With  this  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  he  established 
the  LiberaL  But,  powerftiUy  as  he  had  affected  the  ima^ina- 
tions  of  his  contem^raries,  he  mistook  his  own  powersl  he 
hoped  to  direct  their  opinions;  and  he  still  more  grossly 
mistook  his  own  disposition,  if  he  thought  that  he  could 
long  act  in  concert  with  other  men  of  letters.  The  plan 
failed,  and  fidled  ignominiously.  Angry  with  himself,  angry 
with  his  coac^utors,  he  relinquished  it,  and  turned  to  another 
project,  the  last  and  noblest  of  his  life. 

A  nation,  once  the  first  among  the  nations,  preeminent  in 
knowledge,  preeminent  in  military  glory,  the  cradle  of  philo- 
sophy, of  eloquence,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  had  been  for  ages 
bowed  down  under  a  cruel  yoke.  All  the  vices  which  oppres- 
sion generates,  the  abject  vices  which  it  generates  in  those 
who  submit  to  it,  the  ferocious  vices  which  it  generates  in 
those  who  struggle  against  it,  had  deformed  the  cha- 
racter of  that  miserable  race.  The  valour  which  had  won 
the  great  battle  of  human  civilisation,  which  had  saved 
Europe,  which  had  subjugated  Asia,  lingered  only  among 
pirates  and  robbers.  GNbie  ingenuity,  once  so  conspicuously 
displayed  in  every  department  of  physical  and  moral  science, 
had  been  depraved  into  a  timid  and  servile  cunning.  On  a 
sudden  this  degraded  people  had  risen  on  their  oppressors. 
Discourtenanced  or  betrayed  by  the  surrounding  potentates, 
they  had  found  in  themselves  something  of  that  which  might 
well  supply  the  place  of  all  foreign  assistance,  something  of 
the  energy  of  their  fSEithers. 

As  a  man  of  letters.  Lord  Byron  could  not  but  be  interested 
in  the  event  of  this  contest.  His  poUtical  opinions,  though, 
like  all  his  opinions,  unsettled,  leaned  strongly  towards  the 
side  of  liberty.  He  had  assisted  the  Italian  insurgents  with 
his  purse,  and,  if  their  struggle  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  been  prolonged,  would  probably  have  assisted  them 
with  his  sword.  But  to  Greece  he  was  attached  by  peculiar 
ties.  He  had  when  young  resided  in  that  country.  Much  of 
his  most  splendid  and  popular  poetry  had  been  inspired  by  its 
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Bcenery  and  by  its  history.  Sick  of  inaction,  degraded  in  liis 
own  eyes  by  his  private  vices  and  by  his  literary  fiulnres, 
pining  for  untried  excitement  and  honourable  distinction,  lie 
earned  his  exhausted  body  and  his  wounded  spirit  to  the 
Grecian  camp. 

His  conduct  in  his  new  situation  showed  so  much  vigour 
and  good  sense  as  to  justify  us  in  believing  that,  if  his  life 
had  been  prolonged,  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  as 
a  soldier  and  a  politician.  But  pleasure  and  sorrow  had  done 
the  work  of  seventy  years  upon  his  delicate  frame.  The  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him :  he  knew  it ;  and  the  only  wish  which 
he  uttered  was  that  he  might  die  sword  in  hand. 

This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety,  exertion,  exposure,  and 
those  fatal  stimulants  which  had  become  indispensable  to  him, 
soon  stretched  him  on  a  sick  bed,  in  a  strange  land,  amidst 
strange  faces,  without  one  human  being  that  he  loved  near 
him.  There,  at  thirty-six,  the  most  celebrated  Englishman 
of  the  nineteenth  century  closed  his  brilliant  and  miserable 
career. 

We  cannot  even  now  retrace  those  events  without  feeling 
something  of  what  was  felt  by  the  nation,  when  it  was  first 
known  that  the  grave  had  closed  over  so  much  sorrow  and  so 
much  glory ;  something  of  what  was  felt  by  those  who  saw 
the  hearse,  with  its  long  train  of  coaches,  turn  slowly  north- 
ward, leaving  behind  it  that  cemetery  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  dust  of  so  many  great  poets,  but  of  which  the 
doors  were  closed  against  all  that  remained  of  Byron.  We 
well  remember  that  on  that  day,  rigid  moralists  coidd  not 
refrain  frx>m  weeping  for  one  so  young,  so  illustrious,  so  un- 
happy, gifted  with  such  rare  gifts,  and  tried  by  such  strong 
temptations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  reflections. 
The  histoiy  carries  its  moral  with  it.  Our  age  has  indeed 
been  fruitfal  of  warnings  to  the  eminent,  and  of  consolations 
to  the  obscure.  Two  men  have  died  within  our  recollection 
who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  many  people  have  hardly  com- 
pleted their  education,  had  raised  tibemselves,  each  in  Ids  own 
department,  to  the  height  of  glory.  One  of  them  died  at 
Longwood ;  the  other  at  Missolonghi. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  the  literary  character  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  our  own  time  from  his  personal  character. 
It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  make  this  separation  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron.  For  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord 
Byron  never  wrote  without  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  himself.    The  interest  excited  by  the  events  of  his  life 
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mingles  itself  in  onr  minds,  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  al- 
most all  our  readers,  with  the  interest  which  properly  belongs 
to  his  works.  A  generation  must  pass  away  before  it  wiU  be 
possible  to  form  a  &ir  judgment  of  his  books,  considered 
merely  as  books.  At  present  they  are  not  only  books,  but 
relics.  We  will  howeyer  yenture,  though  wil^  unfeigned 
diffidence,  to  offer  some  desultory  remarks  on  his  poetry. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  the  time  of  a  great  literary  reyolution. 
That  poetical  dynasiy  which  had  dethroned  the  successors  of 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser  was,  in  its  turn,  dethroned  by  a  race 
who  represented  themselyes  as  heirs  of  the  ancient  line,  so 
long  dispossessed  by  usurpers.  The  real  nature  of  this  reyo- 
lution has  not,  we  think,  been  comprehended  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  concurred  in  it. 

Wherein  especially  does  the  poetry  of  our  times  differ  fix)m 
that  of  the  last  century  9  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  answer  that  the  poetry  of  the  last  century  was 
correct,  but  cold  and  mechanical,  and  that  the  poetry  of  our 
time,  though  wild  and  irregular,  presented  &r  more  yiyid 
images,  and  excited  the  passions  far  more  strongly  than  that 
of  Pamell,  of  Addison,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we 
constantly  hear  it  said,  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
had  far  more  genius,  but  &x  less  correctness,  than  those  of 
the  age  of  Anne.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  some  incompatibility,  some  antithesis  between  correctness 
and  creatiye  power.  We  rather  suspect  that  this  notion 
arises  merely  from  an  abuse  of  words,  and  that  it  has  been 
the  parent  of  many  of  the  fallacies  which  perplex  the  science 
of  criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry  9  If  by  correct- 
ness be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  which  haye  their 
foundation  in  truth  and  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
then  correctness  is  only  another  name  for  excellence.  If  by 
correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  purely  arbitrary, 
correctness  may  be  another  name  for  dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  yisible  objects  falsely  and  yiolates 
the  propriety  of  character,  a  writer  who  makes  the  mountains 
^^nod  ilieir  drowsy  heads"  at  night,  or  a  dying  man  take 
leaye  of  the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of  Maximin,  may  be 
said  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  write  incor- 
rectly. He  yiolates  the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His  imi- 
tation is  altogether  unlike  the  thing  imitated.  The  four 
poets  who  are  most  eminently  free  from  incorrectness  of  this 
description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.    They 
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are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  best  sense,  the  most 
correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Yirgil,  thongh  he  had  less  genius  than 
Homer,  was  a  more  correct  writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to 
the  word  correctness  P  Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the 
.^hieid  is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that  of  the  Odyssey  9 
that  the  Boman  describes  the  &.ce  of  the  external  world,  or 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek  ? 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus  are  more  nicely 
discriminated,  and  more  consistently  supported,  than  those  of 
Achilles,  of  Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses  9  The  &ct  incontestably 
is  that,  for  every  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  poetry 
which  can  be  found  in  Homer,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  tweniy 
in  Virgil. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  that  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  most  incor- 
rect. Yet  it  seems  to  us  infinitely  more  correct,  in  the  sound 
sense  of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most  correct  plays 
of  the  most  correct  dramatists.  Compare  it,  for  example, 
with  the  Iphig^nie  of  Bacine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks 
of  Shakspeare  bear  a  far  greater  resemblance  than  the  Greeks 
of  Bacine  to  the  real  Greeks  who  besieged  Troy ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  are  human  beings,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Bacine  mere  names,  mere  words  printed  in 
capitals  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  of  declamation.  Bacine, 
it  is  true,  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  making 
a  warrior  at  the  siege  of  Troy  quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what 
use  is  it  to  avoid  a  single  anachronism,  when  the  whole  play 
is  one  anachronism,  the  sentiments  and  phrases  of  Yersailles 
in  the  camp  of  Aulis  ? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  aa*  now  tising  the  word  correct- 
ness,  we  think  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  are  far  more  correct  poets  than  those  who  are 
commonly  extolled  as  the  models  of  correctness.  Pope,  for 
example,  and  Addison.  The  single  description  of  a  moon- 
light night  in  Pope's  Iliad  contaius  more  inaccuracies  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  Excursion.  There  is  not  a  single 
scene  in  Cato,  in  which  all  that  conduces  to  poetical  illusion, 
all  the  propriety  of  character,  of  language,  of  situation,  is 
not  more  grossly  violated  than  in  any  part  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.  No  man  can  possibly  think  that  the  Bomans 
of  Addison  resemble  the  real  Bomans  so  closely  as  the  moss- 
troopers of  Scott  resemble  the  real  moss-troopers.  Wat 
Tinlinn  and  William  of  Deloraine  are  not,  it  is  true,  persons 
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of  80  mncli  dignity  as  Cato.  Bnt  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
represented  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  correctness  of  poetry 
as  with  the  correctness  of  painting.  We  prefer  a  gipsy  by 
Beynolds  to  his  Majesty's  head  on  a  sign-post,  and  a  Borderer 
by  Scott  to  a  Senator  by  Addison. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  correctness  nsed  by  those 
who  say,  with  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  that 
Pope  was  the  most  correct  of  English  Poets,  and  that  next 
to  Pope  came  the  late  Mr.  Gifford  9  What  is  the  nature  and 
value  of  that  correctness,  the  praise  of  which  is  denied  to 
Macbeth,  to  Lear,  and  to  Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole's 
translations  and  to  all  the  Seatonian  prize-poems  9  We  can 
discover  no  eternal  rule,  no  rale  founded  in  reason  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  which  Shakspeare  does  not  observe  much 
more  strictly  than  Pope.  But  if  by  correctness  be  meant 
the  conforming  to  a  narrow  legislation  which,  while  lenient 
to  the  mala  in  96,  multiplies,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason, 
the  maia  prohdhita,  if  by  correctness  be  meant  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  certain  ceremonious  observances,  which  are  no  more 
essential  to  poetry  than  etiquette  to  good  government,  or 
than  the  washings  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion,  then,  assuredly. 
Pope  may  be  a  more  correct  poet  than  Shakspeare ;  and,  if 
the  code  were  a  little  altered,  Colley  Gibber  might  be  a  more 
correct  poet  than  Pope.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  kind  of  correctness  be  a  merit,  nay,  whether  it  be  not  an 
absolute  fstult. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the  irrational  laws 
which  bad  critics  have  framed  for  the  government  of  poets. 
First  in  celebrity  and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities 
of  place  and  time.     No  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  any  thing  that  coidd,  even  by  courtesy,  be  called  an 
argument  for  these  xmities,  except  that  they  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks.     It  requires 
no  very  profound  examination  to  discover  that  the  Greek 
dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are,  as  exhibitions 
of  human  character  and  human  life,  fax  inferior  to  the  English 
plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.     Every  scholar  knows  that  the 
drajnatic  part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at  first  subordi- 
nate to  the  lyrical  part.     It  would,  therefore,  have  been  little 
less  than  a  miracle  if  the  laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had 
been  foimd  to  suit  plays  in  which  there  was  no  chorus.     All 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art  have  been  com- 
posed in  direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and  could  never  have 
been  composed  if  the  xmities  had  not  been  violated.    It  is 
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dear,  for  example,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet 
could  nerer  liave  been  deyeloped  within  the  limits  toi  which 
Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet  snch  was  the  reyerence  of 
literary  men  dnring  the  last  centnry  for  these  unities  that 
Johnson  who,  much  to  his  honour,  took  the  opposite  side, 
was,  as  he  says,  ^'frightened  at  his  own  temerity,"  and 
'^  afraid  to  stand  against  the  authorities  which  might  be  pro- 
duced against  him." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  without  end. 
'*  Shakspeare,"  says  Bymer,  ''  ought  not  to  have  made 
Othello  black;  for  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  ought  always  to 
be  white."  ** Milton,"  says  another  critic,  "ought  not  to 
have  taken  Adam  for  his  hero ;  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem 
ought  always  to  be  victorious."  <' Milton,"  says  another, 
"  ought  not  to  have  put  so  many  similes  into  his  first  book ; 
for  the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  the 
most  anadomed.  There  are  no  similes  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Hiad."  "Milton,"  says  another,  "ought  not  to  hare 
placed  in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these : — 

^* '  While  thus  I  called,  and  strayed  I  knew  not  whither.'  " 

And  why  not?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a  reason,  a  lady's 
reason.  "  Such  lines,"  says  he, "  are  not,  it  must  be  allowed, 
unpleasing  to  the  ear ;  but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  drama,  and  not  admitted  into  epic  poetry." 
As  to  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic  rhyme  on  serious  sub- 
jects, it  has  been,  from  the  time  of  Pope  downward,  pro- 
scribed by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  correct  school.  No 
magazine  would  have  admitted  so  incorrect  a  couplet  as  that 
of  Drayton; 

"  As  when  we  lived  nntonch'd  with  these  disgraces, 
When  as  onr  kingdom  was  our  dear  embraces." 

Another  law  of  heroic  rhyme,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
considered  as  fundamental,  was,  that  there  should  be  a  pause, 
a  comma  at  least,  at  the  end  of  every  couplet.  It  was  also 
provided  that  there  should  never  be  a  frill  stop  except  at  the 
end  of  a  line.  Well  do  we  remember  to  have  heard  a  most 
correct  judge  of  poetry  revile  Mr.  Sogers  for  the  incorrect- 
ness of  that  most  sweet  and  graceful  passage, 

"  Such  grief  was  ours, — ^it  seenib  but  yesterday, — 
When  in  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to  stay, 
'Twas  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  sister's  arms  to  die. 
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Oh  thou  wert  lovely ;  lovely  was  thy  firame, 
And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  heaven  it  came : 
And  when  recalled  to  join  the  blest  above 
Thou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love, 
Nursing  the  young  to  health.     In  happier  hours, 
When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers, 
Once  in  thy  mirth  thou  badst  me  write  on  thee  ; 
And  now  I  write  what  thou  shalt  never  see." 

Sir  Boger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled,  we  think,  to  be 
ranked  among  the  great  critics  of  this  school.  He  made  a 
law  that  none  of  the  poems  written  for  the  prize  which  he 
established  at  Oxford  shoxdd  exceed  fifty  lines.  This  law 
seems  to  ns  to  have  at  least  as  much  foundation  in  reason  as 
any  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned ;  nay,  much  more,  for 
the  world,  we  believe,  is  pretty  well  agreed  in  thinking  that 
the  shorter  a  prize-poem  is,  the  better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  a  few  more  rules 
of  the  same  kind;  why  we  should  not  enact  that  the  number 
of  scenes  in  every  act  shall  be  three  or  some  multiple  of 
three,  that  the  number  of  lines  in  every  scene  shall  be  an 
exact  square,  that  the  chramatia  personcB  shall  never  be  more 
or  fewer  than  sixteen,  and  that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every 
thirty-sixth  line  shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If  we  were  to 
lay  down  these  canons,  and  to  call  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and 
Addison  incorrect  writers  for  not  having  complied  with  our 
whims,  we  should  act  precisely  as  those  critics  act  who  find 
incorrectness  in  the  magnificent  imagery  and  the  varied 
music  of  Coleridge  and  SheUey. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized  so  much  re- 
sembles the  correctness  of  those  pictures  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  which  we  see  in  old  Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square, 
enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates, 
each  with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular 
beds  of  flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in,  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind  the 
Tuilleries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the  snake 
twined  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on 
the  left,  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round 
them.  In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough.  That  is 
to  say,  the  squares  are  correct ;  the  circles  are  correct;  the 
man  and  the  woman  are  in  a  most  correct  line  with  the  tree ; 
and  the  snake  forms  a  most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted  that  he  could  place  on 
the  canvass  that  glorious  paradise,  seen  by  the  interior  eye  of 
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him  whose  outward  sight  had  fiuled  with  long  watching  and 
hiboiiring  for  liberty  and  truth,  if  there  were  a  painter  who 
could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of  the  sapphire  brook,  the  lake 
with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes 
overhung  by  vines,  the  forests  shining  with  Hesperian  fruit 
and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous  birds,  the  massy  shade  of 
that  nuptial  bower  which  showered  down  roses  on  the  sleeping 
lovers,  what  should  we  think  of  a  connoisseur  who  should  tell 
us  that  this  painting,  though  finer  than  the  absurd  picture  in 
the  old  Bible,  was  not  so  correct  9  Surely  we  should  answer. 
It  is  both  finer  and  more  correct ;  and  it  is  finer  because  it  is 
more  correct.  It  is  not  made  up  of  correctly  drawn  diagrams ; 
but  it  is  a  correct  painting,  a  worthy  representation  of  that 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this  fiilse  correctness  is 
prized  by  narrow-minded  men,  by  men  who  cannot  distinguish 
means  from  ends,  or  what  is  accidental  from  what  is  essentiaL 
M.  Jourdain  admired  correctness  in  fencing.  '^  You  had  no 
business  to  hit  me  then.  You  must  never  thrust  in  quart  tiU. 
you  have  thrust  in  tierce."  M.  Tom^  Kked  correctness  in 
medical  practice.  '^  I  stand  up  for  Artemius.  That  he  killed 
his  patient  is  plain  enough.  But  still  he  acted  quite  accord- 
ing to  rule.  A  man  dead  is  a  man  dead;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  if  rules  are  to  be  broken,  there  is  no  say- 
ing what  consequences  may  follow."  We  have  heard  of  an  old 
German  officer,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  correctness  in  mili- 
tary operations.  He  used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for  spoiling  the 
science  of  war,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  exquisite  per- 
fection by  Marshal  Daun.  "  In  my  youth  we  used  to  march 
and  countermarch  all  the  summer  without  gaining  or  losing 
a  square  league,  and  then  we  went  into  winter  quarters.  And 
now  comes  an  ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man,  who  flies 
about  from  Boidogne  to  Ulm,  and  from  Ulm  to  the  middle  of 
Moravia,  and  fights  battles  in  December.  The  whole  system 
of  his  tactics  is  monstrously  incorrect."  The  world  is  of 
opinion,  in  spite  of  critics  like  these,  that  the  end  of  fencing 
is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of  medicine  is  to  cure,  that  the  end  of 
war  is  to  conquer,  and  that  those  means  are  the  most  correct 
which  best  accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end,  no  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples 9  Is  poetry,  like  heraldry,  mere  matter  of  arbitrary 
regulation  P  The  heralds  teU  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and 
bearings  denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to  put  colours 
on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false  blazonry.    If  all  this 
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were  reyersed,  if  eyeiy  coat  of  arms  in  Enrope  were  new 
fikshioned,  if  it  were  decreed  that  or  shonld  never  be  placed 
bnt  on  argent,  or  argent  but  on  or,  that  illegitimacy  shoxQd 
be  denoted  by  a  lozenge,  and  widowhood  by  a  bend,  the  new 
science  would  be  just  as  good  as  the  old  science,  because  both 
the  new  and  the  old  would  be  good  for  nothing.  The  mum- 
mery of  Portcullis  and  Bouge  Dragon,  as  it  has  no  other 
value  than  that  which  caprice  has  assigned  to  it,  may  well 
submit  to  any  laws  which  caprice  may  impose  on  it.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  that  great  imitatiTe  art,  to  the  power  of  which 
all  ages,  the  rudest  and  the  most  enlightened,  bear  witness. 
Since  its  first  great  masterpieces  were  produced,  everything 
that  is  changeable  in  this  world  has  been  changed.  Civili- 
sation has  been  gained,  lost,  gained  again.  Beligions,  and 
languages,  and  forms  of  government,  and  usages  of  private 
life,  and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  undergone  a  succession 
of  revolutions.  Every  thing  has  passed  away  but  the  great 
features  of  nature,  and  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  miracles  oi 
that  art  of  which  it  is  the  office  to  reflect  back  the  heart  of 
man  and  the  features  of  nature.  Those  two  strange  old  poems, 
the  wonder  of  ninety  generations,  still  retain  all  their  fresh- 
ness. They  still  command  the  veneration  of  minds  enriched 
by  the  literature  of  many  nations  and  ages.  They  are  still, 
even  in  wretched  translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys. 
Having  survived  ten  tiiousand  capricious  foshions,  having 
seen  successive  codes  of  criticism  become  obsolete,  they  still 
remain  to  us,  immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth,  the 
same  when  perused  in  the  study  of  an  English  scholar,  as 
when  they  were  first  chanted  at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian 
princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  was  said  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
imitation.  It  is  an  art  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  art 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  acting.  The  imitations  of  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  are,  indeed,  within  certain 
limits,  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  poet.  The  machinery 
which  the  poet  employs  consists  merely  of  words ;  and  words 
cannot,  even  when  employed  by  such  an  artist  as  Homer  or 
Dante,  present  to  the  mind  images  of  visible  objects  quite  so 
lively  and  exact  as  those  which  we  carry  away  from  looking 
on  the  works  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  range  of  poetry  is  infinitely  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  imitative  art,  or  than  that  of  all  the  other  imitative  arts 
together.  The  sculptor  can  imitate  only  form ;  the  painter 
only  form  and  colour ;  the  actor,  until  the  poet  supplies  him 
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with  words,  only  form,  colour,  and  motion.  Poetry  holds 
the  outer  world  in  common  with  the  other  arts.  The  heart 
of  man  is  the  province  of  poetry,  and  of  poetry  alone.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor  can  exhibit  no  more  of 
human  passion  and  character  than  that  smaJl  portion  which 
overflows  into  the  gesture  and  the  fieuse,  always  an  imperfect, 
often  a  deceitful,  sign  of  that  which  is  within.  The  deeper 
and  more  complex  parts  of  human  nature  can  be  exhibited  by 
means  of  words  alone.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  imitation  of 
poetry  are  the  whole  external  and  the  whole  internal  universe, 
the  &ce  of  nature,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  man  as  he  is  in 
himself,  man  as  he  appears  in  society,  all  things  which  really 
exist,  all  things  of  which  we  can  form  an  image  in  our  minds 
by  combining  together  parts  of  things  which  really  exist. 
The  domain  of  this  imperial  art  is  commensurate  with  the 
imaginative  fiiculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not  surely  to  be  subjected 
to  rules  which  tend  to  make  its  imitations  less  perfect  than 
they  otherwise  would  be;  and  those  who  obey  such  rules 
ought  to  be  called,  not  correct,  but  incorrect  artists.  The 
true  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by  which  English  poetry  was 
governed  during  the  last  century  is  to  look  at  the  effects 
which  they  produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  He  tells  us  in  that  work  that,  since  the  time  of 
Dryden,  English  poetry  had  shown  no  tendency  to  relapse 
into  its  original  sava^ness,  that  its  language  had  been  re- 
fined, its  numbers  tuned,  and  its  sentiments  improved.  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  nation  had  any  great 
reason  to  exult  in  the  refinements  and  improvements  which 
gave  it  Douglas  for  Othello,  and  the  Triumphs  of  Temper  for 
the  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  appear* 
ance  of  Johnson's  lives  that  the  diction  and  versification  of 
English  poetry  were,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  com- 
monly used,  most  correct.  Those  thirty  years  are,  as  respects 
poetiy,  the  most  deplorable  part  of  our  literary  history.  They 
have  indeed  bequeathed  to  us  scarcely  any  poetiy  which, 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Two  "or  three  hundred  lines  of 
Gray,  twice  as  many  of  Goldsmith,  a  few  stanzas  of  Seattle 
and  Collins,  a  few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clever  pro- 
logues and  satires,  were  the  masterpieces  of  this  age  of  con- 
sunmiate  excellence.  They  may  all  be  printed  in  one  volume, 
and  that  volume  would  be  by  no  means  a  volume  of  extraor- 
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dinarj  merit*  It  wonld  contain  no  poetry  of  the  yeiy  highest 
class,  and  little  which  could  be  placed  very  high  in  the  second 
class.  The  Paradise  Begained  or  Comns  would  outweigh 
it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fiillen  into  such  utter  decay  that 
Mr.  Hayley  was  thought  a  great  poet,  it  began  to  appear  that 
the  excess  of  the  einil  was  about  to  work  the  cure.  Men 
became  tired  of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a  standard  which 
derived  no  authority  from  nature  or  reason.  A  shallow 
criticism  had  taught  them  to  ascribe  a  superstitious  value  to 
the  spurious  correctness  of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criticism 
brought  them  back  to  the  true  correctness  of  the  first  great 
masters.  The  eternal  laws  of  poetry  regained  their  power^ 
and  the  temporary  &.shions  which  had  superseded  those  laws 
went  after  the  wig  of  Lovelace  and  the  hoop  of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  cold  and  barren  season  that  the  seeds  of  that 
rich  harvest  which  we  have  reaped  were  first  sown.    While 
poetry  was  every  year  becoming  more  feeble  and  more  mecha- 
nical,  while  the  monotonous  versification  which  Pope  had  in- 
troduced, no  longer  redeemed  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  com- 
pactness of  expression,  palled  on  the  ear  of  the  public,  the 
great  works  of  the  old  masters  were  every  day  attracting 
more  and  more  of  the  admiration  which  they  deserved.    The 
plays  of  Shakspeare  were  better  acted,  better  edited,  and 
better  knovm  than  they  had  ever  been.    Our  fine  ancient 
ballads  were  again  read  with  pleasure,  and  it  became  a 
fashion  to  imitate  them.    Many  of  the  imitations  were  al- 
together contemptible.    But  they  showed  that  men  had  at 
least  begun  to  admire  the  excellence  which  they  could  not 
rival,    A  literary  revolution  was  evidentiy  at  hand.     There 
was  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  vague  craving  for 
something  new,  a  disposition  to  hail  with  delight  any  thing 
which  might  at  first  sight  wear  the  appearance  of  originality. 
A  reforming  age  is  always  fertile  of  impostors.     The  same 
excited  state  of  public  feeling  which  produced  the  great  se^ 
paration  from  the  see  of  Some  produced  also  the  excesses  of 
the  Anabaptists.     The  same  stir  in  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
which  overthrew  the  abuses  of  the  old  French  government, 
produced  the  Jacobins  and  Theophilantfaropists.    Macpherson 
and  Delia  Crusca  were  to  the  true  reformers  of  English  poetry 
what  Enipperdoling  was  to  Luther,  or  Clootz  to  Turgot.     The 
success  of  Chatterton's  forgeries  and  of  the  far  more  contemp- 
tible forgeries  of  Ireland  showed  that  people  had  begun  to 
love  the  old  poetry  well,  though  not  wisely.    The  public  was 
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never  more  disposed  to  believe  stories  without  evidence,  and  to 
admire  books  without  merit.  Any  thing  which  could  break 
tlie  dull  monotony  of  the  correct  school  was  acceptable. 

The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration  of  our  literature 
was  Oowper.  His  literary  career  began  and  ended  at  nearly 
the  same  time  with  tiiat  of  Alfieri.  A  comparison  between 
Alfieri  and  Oowper  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  as  strange  as 
that  which  a  loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  to  have  made 
in  1745  between  George  the  Second  and  Enoch.  It  may 
seem  that  the  gentle,  shy,  melancholy  Calvinist,  whose  spirit 
had  been  broken  by  &ggmg  at  school,  who  had  not  courage 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  reading  the  titles  of  bills  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  whose  &vourite  associates  were  a  blind  old 
lady  and  an  evangelical  divine,  could  have  nothing  in  common 
wii^  the  haughty,  ardent,  and  voluptuous  nobleman,  the 
horse-jockey,  the  libertine,  who  fought  Lord  Ligonier  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  robbed  the  Pretender  of  his  queen.  But 
though  the  private  lives  of  these  remarkable  men  present 
scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance,  their  literary  lives  bear  a 
close  analogy  to  each  other.  They  both  found  poetry  in  its 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether 
nerveless.  They  both  possessed  precisely  the  talents  which 
fitted  them  for  the  task  of  raising  it  from  that  deep  abase- 
ment. They  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  called  great  poets. 
They  had  not  in  any  very  high  degree  the  creative  power, 

**  The  vision  and  the  &calty  divine ;" 

but  they  had  great  vigour  of  thought^  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  what,  in  their  circumstances,  was  above  all 
things  important^  a  manliness  of  taste  which  approached  to 
roughness.  They  did  not  deal  in  mechanical  versification 
and  conventional  phrases.  They  wrote  concerning  things 
the  thought  of  which  set  their  hearts  on  fire ;  and  thus  what 
they  wrote,  even  when  it  wanted  every  other  grace,  had  that 
inimitable  grace  which  sincerity  and  strong  passion  impart 
to  the  rudest  and  most  homely  comx>OBitions.  Each  of  them 
sought  for  inspiration  in  a  noble  and  affecting  subject,  fertile 
of  images  which  had  not  yet  been  hackneyed.  Liberty  was 
the  muse  of  Alfieri,  Beligion  was  the  muse  of  Cowper.  The 
same  truth  is  found  in  their  lighter  pieces.  They  were  not 
among  those  who  deprecated  the  severity,  or  deplored  the 
absence,  of  an  unreal  mistress  in  melodious  commonplaces. 
Instead  of  raving  about  imaginary  Ghloes  and  Sylvias, 
Cowper  wrote  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  knitting-needles.    The  only 
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loye-verses  of  Alfieri  were  addressed  to  one  whom  he  trolj 
and  passionately  loved*  *^  Tatte  le  rime  amorose  che  seguono/' 
says  he,  '^tutte  sono  per  essa,  e  ben  sue,  e  di  lei  solamente ; 
poichd  mai  d'  altra  donna  per  certo  non  canter5/' 

These  great  men  were  not  free  from  affectation.  But  their 
affectation  was  directly  opposed  to  the  affectation  which 
generally  prevailed.  Each  of  them  expressed,  in  strong  and 
bitter  language,  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  effeminate 
poetasters  who  were  in  fashion  both  in  England  and  in  Italy* 
Cowper  complains  that 

"  Manner  is  all  in  all,  wliate*er  is  writ, 
The  Bubstitate  for  genins,  taste,  and  wit." 

He  praised  Pope :  yet  he  regretted  that  Pope  had 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by  heart." 

Alfieri  speaks  with  similar  scorn  of  the  tragedies  of  his  pre- 
decessors. ^^  Mi  cadevano  dalle  mani  per  la  languidezza,  tri- 
viaJitsi.  e  prolissita  dei  modi  e  del  verso,  senza  parlare  poi 
della  snervatezza  dei  pensieri.  Or  perchd  mai  questa  nostra 
divina  lingua,  si  maschia  anco,  ed  energica,  e  feroce,  in  bocca 
di  Dante,  dovra  ella  farsi  co&d  sbiadata  ed  eunuca  nel  dialogo 
tragico  ?'* 

To  men  thus  sick  of  the  languid  manner  of  their  contem- 
poraries m^edness  seemed  a  venial  fault,  or  rather  a  positive 
merit.  In  their  hatred  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  of 
what  Cowper  calls  **  creamy  smoothness,^'  they  erred  on  the 
opposite  side.  Their  style  was  too  austere,  their  versification 
too  harsh.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  overrate  the  service 
which  they  rendered  to  literature.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
their  poems  is  considerable.  But  the  example  which  they  set 
of  mutiny  against  an  absurd  system  was  invaluable.  The 
part  which  they  performed  was  rather  that  of  Moses  than 
that  of  Joshua.  They  opened  the  house  of  bondage ;  but 
they  did  not  enter  the  promised  land. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Cow- 
per, the  revolution  in  English  poetry  was  folly  consummated. 
None  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
contributed  so  much  to  the  consummation  as  Lord  Byron. 
Yet  Lord  Bjrron  contributed  to  it  unwillingly,  and  with  con- 
stant selfreproach  and  shame.  All  his  tastes  and  inclinations 
led  him  to  take  part  with  the  school  of  poetry  which  was 
going  out  against  the  school  which  was  coming  in.  Of  Pope 
himself  he  spoke  with  extravagant  admiration.    He  did  not 
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venture  directly  to  say  that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham 
was  a  greater  poet  thaji  Shakspeare  or  Milton;  but  he  hinted 
pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  so.     Of.  his  contemporaries, 
scarcely  any  had  so  much  o£  Ids  admiration  as  Mr.  GifTord, 
who,  considered  as  a  poet,  was  merely  Pope,  without  Pope's 
wit  and  &ncy,  and  whose  satires  are  decidely  inferior  in 
vigour  and  poignancy  to  the  very  imperfect  juvenile  perfor- 
mance of  Lord  Byron  himself     He  now  and  then  pndsed 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  ungraciously  and 
without  cordiality.    When  he  attacked  them,  he  brought  his 
whole  soul  to  the  work.  Of  the  most  elaborate  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's poems  he  could  find  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was 
**  clumsy,  and  frowsy,  and  his  aversion."    Peter  Bell  excited 
his  spleen  to  such  a  degree  that  he  evoked  the  shades  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  it  were 
X>ossible  that  such  trash  could  evade  contempt  9    In  his  heart 
he  thought  his  own  Pilgrimage  of  Harold  inferior  to  his  Imi- 
tation of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  a  feeble  echo  of  Pope  and 
Johnson.  This  insipid  performance  he  repeatedly  designed  to 
publish,  and  was  withheld  only  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends.    He  has  distinctly  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
unities,  the  most  absurd  laws  by  which  genius  was  ever  held 
in  servitude.     In  one  of  his  works,  we  think  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bowles,  he  compares  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  to  a 
Turkish  mosque,  and  boasts  that,  though  he  had  assisted  his 
contemporaries  in  building  their  grotesque  and  barbarous  edi- 
fice, he  had  never  joined  them  in  de£Eicing  the  remains  of  a 
chaster  and  more  gracefdl  architecture.    In  another  letter  he 
compares  the  change  which  had  recently  passed  on  English 
poetry  to  the  decay  of  Latin  poetry  after  the  Augustan  age. 
In  the  time  of  Pope,  he  tells  his  friend,  it  was  all  Horace 
with  us.    It  is  aU  Claudian  now. 

For  the  great  old  masters  of  the  art  he  had  no  very  en- 
thusiastic veneration.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bowles  he  uses 
expressions  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  preferred  Pope's 
Iliad  to  the  originaL  Mr.  Moore  confesses  that  his  friend 
was  no  very  fervent  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  Of  all  the  poets 
of  the  first  class.  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  admired  Bante 
and  Milton  most.  Yet  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
he  places  Tasso,  a  writer  not  merely  inferior  to  them,  but  of 
quite  a  different  order  of  mind,  on  at  least  a  footing  of  equality 
with  them.  Mr.  Hunt  is,  we  suspect,  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Spenser, 
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But  Byron  the  critic  and  Byron  the  poet  were  two  very 
difiPerent  men.  The  effects  of  the  noble  writer's  theory  may 
indeed  often  be  traced  in  his  practice.  But  his  disposition 
led  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  literary  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  his  talents  would  have  enabled 
him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  any  age.  Though 
he  said  much  of  his  contempt  for  mankind,  and  though  he 
boasted  that  amidst  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  of  fame 
he  was  all-sufficient  to  himself,  his  literary  career  indicated 
nothing  of  that  lonely  and  unsocial  pride  which  he  affected. 
We  cannot  conceive  him,  like  Milton  or  Wordsworth,  defying 
the  criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  retorting  their  scorn,  and 
labouring  on  a  poem  in  the  fall  assurance  that  it  would  be 
unpopular,  and  in  the  faU  assurance  that  it  would  be  im- 
mortal. He  has  said,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes,  in 
speaking  of  political  greatness,  that  ^^  he  must  serve  who  fain 
wotild  sway  ;'^  and  this  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  entering 
into  x>oliticaI  life.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  sway  which 
he  had  exercised  in  literature  had  been  purchased  by  servitude, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  taste  to  the  taste  of  the  public. 

He  was  the  creature  of  his  age ;  and  whenever  he  had  lived 
he  would  have  been  the  creature  of  his  a^e.  Under  Charles 
the  First  Byron  would  have  been  more  quaint  than  Donne. 
Under  Charles  the  Second  the  rants  of  Byron's  rhyming  plays 
would  have  pitted  it,  boxed  it,  and  gaUeried  it,  with  those  of 
any  Bayes  or  Bilboa.  Under  George  the  First  the  monotonous 
smoothness  of  Byron's  versification  and  the  terseness  of  his 
expression  would  have  made  Pope  himself  envious. 

As  it  was,  he  was  the  man  of  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  belonged  half  to  the  old,  and  half' 
to  the  new  school  of  poetry.  His  personal  taste  led  him  to 
the  former ;  his  thirst  of  praise  to  the  latter;  his  talents  were 
equally  suited  to  both.  His  fame  was  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  zealots  of  both  sides,  Gifford,  for  example,  and 
SheUey,  might  meet.  He  was  the  representative,  not  of  either 
literary  party,  but  of  both  at  once,  and  of  their  conflict,  and 
of  the  victory  by  which  that  conflict  was  terminated.  His 
poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whole  of  the  vast  interval  through 
which  our  literature  has  moved  since  the  time  of  Johnson. 
It  touches  the  Essay  on  Man  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the 
Excursion  at  the  other. 

There  are  several  parallel  instances  in  literary  history. 
Voltaire,  for  example,  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
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France  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  France  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  between  Eacine  and  Boileau  on  the  one  side,  and 
Condorcet  and  Beanmarchais  on  the  other.  He,  like  Lord 
Byron,  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  an  intellectual  revolution, 
dreading  it  all  the  time,  murmuring  at  it,  sneering  at  it,  jet 
choosing  rather  to  move  before  his  age  in  any  direction  than 
to  be  left  behind  and  forgotten.  Dryden  was  the  connecting 
liTilr  between  the  literature  of  the  age  of  James  the  First,  and 
the  literature  of  the  a^e  of  Anne.  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes 
fought  for  him.  Arimanes  carried  him  off.  But  his  heart 
was  to  the  last  with  Oromasdes.  Lord  Byron  was,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mediator  between  two  generations,  between 
two  hostile  poetical  sects.  Though  always  sneering  at  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  he  was  yet,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
interpreter  between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  the  multitude.  Li 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  Excursion  Mr.  Wordsworth  ap- 
peared as  the  high  priest  of  a  worship,  of  which  nature  was 
the  idoL  No  poems  have  ever  indicated  a  more  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world,  or  a  more  pas- 
sionate love  and  reverence  for  that  beauty.  Yet  they  were 
not  popular  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  will  be  popular 
as  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  popular.  The  feeling 
which  pervaded  them  was  too  deep  for  general  sympathy. 
Their  style  was  often  too  mysterious  for  general  comprehen- 
sion. They  made  a  few  esoteric  disciples,  and  many  scoffers. 
Lord  Byron  founded  what  may  be  called  an  exoteric  Lake 
school ;  and  all  the  readers  of  verse  in  England,  we  might  say 
in  Europe,  hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet.  What  Mr.  Wordsworth 
had  said  like  a  recluse,  Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  less  profound  feeling,  but  with  more  perspicuity, 
energy,  and  conciseness.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
last  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  and  to  Manfred,  in  proof  of 
these  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  had  nothing  dramatic 
in  his  genius.  He  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  great  drama- 
tist, the  very  antithesis  to  a  great  dramatist.  All  his  cha- 
racters, Harold  looking  on  the  sky,  from  which  his  cotmtry 
and  the  sun  are  disappearing  together,  the  Giaour,  standing 
apart  in  the  gloom  of  the  side  aisle,  and  casting  a  haggard 
scowl  from  under  his  long  hood  at  the  crucifix  and  the  cen- 
ser, Conrad  leaning  on  his  sword  by  the  watch  tower,  Lara 
smiling  on  the  dancers.  Alp  gazing  steadily  on  the  &tal 
cloud  as  it  passes  before  the  moon,  Manfred  wandering 
among  the  precipices  of  Berne,  Azzo  on  the  judgment-seat^ 
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XJgo  at  the  bar,  Lambro  frowning  on  the  siesta  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  Jnan,  Gain  presenting  his  unacceptable  offering,  are 
essentiallj  the  same.  The  yarieties  are  Tarieties  merely  of  age, 
situation,  and  outward  show.  If  ever  Lord  Bjron  attempted 
to  exhibit  men  of  a  different  kind,  he  always  made  them  either 
insipid  or  unnaturaL  Selim  is  nothing.  Bonnivart  is  no- 
thing. Don  Juan,  in  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a  feeble  copy 
of  the  Page  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Johnson,  the  man 
whom  Juan  meets  in  the  slave-market,  is  a  most  striking 
fJEiilure.  How  differently  would  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  drawn 
a  bluff,  fearless  Englishman,  in  such  a  situation  I  The  por- 
trait would  have  seemed  to  walk  out  of  the  canvafls. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn  than  any  dramatic 
personage  that  we  can  remember.  His  heroism  and  his 
effeminacy,  his  contempt  of  death  and  his  dread  of  a  weighty 
helmet,  his  kingly  resolution  to  be  seen  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for  a  looking- 
glass,  that  he  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  are  contrasted,  it 
is  true,  with  all  the  point  of  Juvenal.  Indeed  the  hint  of  the 
character  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  what  Juvenal  says 
ofOtho: 

''  Specnlimi  civOis  sarcina  belli. 
Niminim  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam, 
Et  curare  cutem  sammi  oonstantia  civis, 
Bedriaci  in  campo  spoliTun  affectare  Palati, 
Et  preasum  in  fkcdem  digitis  extendere  panem." 

These  are  excellent  lines  in  a  satire.  But  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dramatist  to  exhibit  characters  in  this  sharp  anti- 
thetical way.  It  is  not  thus  that  Shakspeare  makes  Prince 
Hal  rise  from  the  rake  of  Eastcheap  into  the  hero  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  sink  again  into  the  rake  of  Eastcheap.  It  is  not 
thus  that  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  the  union  of  effeminacy 
and  valour  in  Antony.  A  dramatist  cannot  commit  a  greater 
error  than  that  of  following  those  pointed  descriptions  of 
character  in  which  satirists  and  historians  indulge  so  much. 
It  is  by  rejecting  what  is  natural  that  satirists  and  historiana 
produce  these  striking  characters.  Their  great  object  gene- 
rally is  to  ascribe  to  every  man  as  many  contradictory  qualities 
as  possible :  and  this  is  an  object  easily  attained.  By  judicious 
selection  and  judicious  exaggeration,  the  intellect  and  the 
disposition  of  any  human  being  might  be  described  as  being 
made  up  of  nothing  but  startling  contrasts.  If  the  dramatist 
attiempts  to  create  a  being  answering  to  one  of  these  descrip* 
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tionSy  lie  fails,  because  he  reYerses  an  imperfect  analytical 
process.  He  produces,  not  a  man,  but  a  personified  epigram. 
Yery  eminent  yniters  have  fiillen  into  this  snare.  Ben  Jon- 
son  has  given  us  a  Hermogenes,  taken  from  the  lively  lines 
of  Horace ;  but  the  inconsistency  which  is  so  amusing  in  the 
satire  appears  unnatural  and  disgusts  us  in  the  play.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  committed  a  far  more  glaring  error  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  novel  of  Peveril.  Admiring,  as  every 
judicious  reader  must  admire,  the  keen  and  vigorous  lines 
in  which  Dryden  satirised  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir 
Walter  attempted  to  make  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  suit 
them,  a  real  living  Zimri ;  and  he  made,  not  a  man,  but  the 
most  grotesque  of  all  monsters.  A  writer  who  should  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  a  play  or  a  novel  such  a  Wharton  as 
the  Wharton  of  Pope,  or  a  Lord  Hervey  answering  to  Sporus, 
would  fail  in  the  same  manner. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Byron;  his  women  like  his  men, 
are  all  of  one  breed.  Haidee  is  a  half-savage  and  girlish 
Julia ;  Julia  is  a  civilised  and  matronly  Haidee.  Leila  is  a 
wedded  Zuleika,  Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gulnare  and  Medora 
appear  to  have  been  intentionally  opposed  to  each  other. 
Yet  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  situation  only.  A  slight 
change  of  circumstances  would,  it  should  seem,  have  sent 
Gulnare  to  the  lute  of  Medora,  and  armed  Medora  with  the 
dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  could 
exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one  woman,  a  man  proud, 
moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his  brow,  and  misery  in  his 
heart,  a  scomer  of  his  kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  cap- 
able of  deep  and  strong  affection :  a  woman  all  softness  and 
gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and  to  be  caressed,  but  capable 
of  being  transformed  by  passion  into  a  tigress. 

Even  these  two  characters,  his  only  two  characters,  he 
could  not  exhibit  dramatically.  He  exhibited  them  in  the 
manner,  not  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  Clarendon.  He  analysed 
them ;  he  made  them  analyse  themselves ;  but  he  did  not  make 
them  show  themselves.  We  are  told,  for  example,  in  many 
lines  of  great  force  and  spirit,  that  ihe  speech  of  Lara  was 
bitterly  sarcastic,  that  he  talked  little  of  his  travels,  that  if 
he  was  much  questioned  about  them,  his  answers  became 
short,  and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we  have  none  of  Lara's 
sarcastic  speeches  or  short  answers.  It  is  not  thus  that  the 
great  masters  of  human  nature  have  portrayed  human 
beings.    Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  relate 
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long  stories  about  his  youth.  Shaikspeare  never  tells  us  that 
in  tiie  mind  of  lago  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  endear- 
ing was  associated  with  some  filthy  and  debasing  idea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency  which  the  dialogue 
of  Lord  Byron  always  has  to  lose  its  character  of  a  dialogue, 
and  to  become  soliloquy.  The  scenes  between  Manfred  and 
the  Chamois-hunter,  between  Manfred  and  the  Witch  of  the 
Alps,  between  Manfred  and  the  Abbot,  are  instances  of  this 
tendency.  Manfred,  after  a  few  unimportant  speeches,  has 
all  the  talk  to  himself.  The  other  interlocutors  are  nothing 
more  than  good  listeners.  They  drop  an  occasional  question 
or  ejaculation  which  sets  Manfred  off  again  on  the  inexhaus- 
tible topic  of  his  personal  feelings.  If  we  examine  the  fine 
passages  in  Lord  Byron's  dramas,  the  description  of  Some, 
for  example,  in  Manfred,  the  description  of  a  Venetian  revel 
in  Marino  Faliero,  the  concluding  invective  which  the  old 
doge  pronounces  against  Yenice,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  nothing  dramatic  in  these  speeches,  that  they  derive  none 
of  their  effect  trom  the  character  or  situation  of  the  speaker, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  as  fine,  or  finer,  if  they  had 
been  published  as  fragments  of  blank  verse  by  Lord  Byron. 
There  is  scarcely  a  speech  in  Shakspeare  of  which  the  same 
could  be  said.  No  skUfrd  reader  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
can  endure  to  see  what  are  called  the  fine  things. taken  out, 
tmder  the  name  of  "  Beauties"  or  of  "  Elegant  Extracts,'* 
or  to  hear  any  single  passage  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  for  ex- 
ample, quoted  as  a  sample  of  the  great  poet.  ^^  To  be  or  not 
to  be"  has  merit  undoubtedly  as  a  composition.  It  would 
have  merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chorus.  But  its  merit  as 
a  composition  vanishes  when  compared  with  its  merit  as 
belonging  to  Hamlet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
great  plays  of  Shakspeare  would  lose  less  by  being  deprived 
of  all  the  passages  which  are  commonly  called  the  fine  pas-» 
sa^s,  than  those  passages  lose  by  being  read  separately  trom. 
the  play.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  can  be 
given  to  a  dramatist. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is,  in  all 
Lord  Byron's  plays,  a  single  remarkable  passage  which  owes 
any  portion  of  its  interest  or  effect  to  its  connexion  with  the 
characters  or  the  action.  He  has  written  only  one  scene,  as 
far  as  we  can  recollect,  which  is  dramatic  even  in  manner, 
the  scene  between  Lucifer  and  Cain.  The  conference  is 
animated,  and  each  of  the  interlocutors  has  a  fair  share  of 
it.    But  this  scene,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
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confirmation  of  our  remarks.  It  is  a  dialogue  only  in  form. 
It  is  a  soliloquy  in  essence.  It  is  in  reality  a  debate  carried 
on  within  one  single  xmqxiiet  and  sceptical  mind.  The  ques- 
tions and  the  answers,  the  objections  and  the  solutions,  all 
belong  to  the  same  character. 

A  yniter  who  showed  so  little  dramatic  skill  in  works 
professedly  dramatic  was  not  likely  to  write  narrative  with 
dramatic  effect.  Nothing  could  indeed  be  more  rude  and 
careless  than  the  structure  of  his  narrative  poems.  He 
seems  to  have  thought,  with  the  hero  of  the  Behearsal, 
that  the  plot  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  bring  in  fine 
things.  TTia  two  longest  works,  Childe  Harold  and  Don 
Juan,  have  no  plan  whatever.  Either  of  them  might  have 
been  extended  to  any  length,  or  cut  short  at  any  point.  The 
state  in  which  the  Giaour  appears  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  all  Byron's  poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all,  like 
the  Giaour,  collections  of  fragments ;  and,  though  there  may 
be  no  empty  spaces  marked  by  asterisks,  it  is  still  easy  to 
perceive,  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  joining,  where  the  parts 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  was  composed  end  and 
begin. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  Byron  excelled. 
"  Description,"  as  he  said  in  Don  Juan,  *^  was  his  forte.'* 
His  manner  is  indeed  peculiar,  and  is  almost  unequalled : 
rapid,  sketchy,  fall  of  vigour;  the  selection  happy;  the 
strokes  few  and  bold.  In  spite  of  the  reverence  which  we 
feel  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions  often  diminishes 
their  effect.  He  has  accustomed  himself  to  gaze  on  nature 
with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  to  dwell  on  every  feature,  and  to 
mark  every  change  of  aspect.  Those  beauties  which  strike 
the  most  negligent  observer,  and  those  which  only  a  close 
attention  discovers,  are  equally  familiar  to  him  and  are 
equally  prominent  in  his  poetry.  The  proverb  of  old  Hesiod, 
that  half  is  often  more  than  the  whole,  is  eminentiy  appli- 
cable to  description.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  cut  down 
most  of  the  precious  trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order  to 
raise  the  value  of  what  remained,  was  a  policy  which  poets 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  was  a  policy  which  no  poet 
understood  better  than  Lord  Byron.  Whatever  his  &ult8 
might  be,  he  was  never,  while  his  mind  retained  its  vigour, 
accused  of  prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their  intrinsic  merit,  derived 
their  principal  interest  from  the  feeling  which  always  mingled 
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with  them.  He  was  himBelf  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end,  of  all  his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of  every  tale,  the 
chief  object  in  every  landscape.  Harold,  Lara,  Maii&ed,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  chaiucters,  were  nniversally  considered  merely 
as  loose  incognitos  of  Byron;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  considered.  The  won- 
ders of  the  enter  world,  the  Tagus,  with  the  mighty  fleets  of 
England  riding  on  its  bosom,  the  towers  of  Cintra  overhang- 
ing the  shaggy  forest  of  cork-trees  and  willows,  the  glaring 
marble  of  Pentelicos,  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  the  glaciers  of 
Clarens,  the  sweet  Lake  of  Leman,  the  dell  of  Egeria  with 
its  summer-birds  and  rustling  lizards,  the  shapeless  ruins  of 
Borne  overgrown  with  ivy  and  waU-flowers,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
the  mountains,  aU  were  mere  accessories,  the  backgi'ound  to 
one  dark  oad  melancholy  figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole 
eloquence,  of  scorn,  misanthropy  and  despair.  That  Marah 
was  never  dry.  No  art  could  sweeten,  no  draughts  could  ez« 
haust,  its  perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never  was  there 
such  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron.  From  maniac 
laughter  to  piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not  a  single  note 
of  human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.  Year  after 
year,  and  month  after  month,  he  continued  to  repeat  that  to 
be  wretched  is  the  destiay  of  all;  that  to  be  eminently 
wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent ;  that  all  the  desires 
by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike  to  misery,  if  they  are  not 
gratified,  to  the  misery  of  disappointment,  if  they  are  grati- 
fied, to  'Qie  misery  of  satiety.  His  heroes  are  men  who  have 
arrived  by  different  roads  at  the  same  goal  of  despair,  who  are 
sick  of  l^e,  who  are  at  war  with  Society,  who  are  supported 
in  their  anguish  only  by  an  unconquerable  pride  resembling 
that  of  Prometheus  on  the  rock  or  of  Satan  in  the  burning 
marl,  who  can  master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of  their  will, 
and  who,  to  the  last,  defy  the  whole  power  of  earth  and 
heaven.  He  always  described  himself  as  a  man  of  the  same 
kind  with  his  fiELvourite  creations,  as  a  man  whose  heart  had 
been  withered,  whose  capacity  for  happiness  was  gone  and 
could  not  be  restored,  but  whose  invincible  spirit  dared  the 
worst  that  could  befial  him  here  or  hereafber. 

How  much  of  this  morbid  feeling  sprang  £rom  an  original 
disease  of  the  mind,  how  much  from  real  misfortune,  how 
much  from  the  nervousness  of  dissipation,  how  much  was 
fanciful,  how  much  was  merely  affected,  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  and  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the  most 
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intimate  Mends  of  Lord  Byron,  to  decide.  Whether  there 
ever  existed,  or  can  ever  exist,  a  person  answering  to  the 
description  which  he  gave  of  himself,  may  be  doubted :  but 
that  he  was  not  such  a  person  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  man  whose  mind  was  really  im* 
bued  with  scorn  of  his  fellow-creatures  would  have  published 
three  or  four  books  every  year  in  order  to  tell  them  so :  or 
that  a  man  who  could  say  with  truth  that  he  neither  sought 
sympathy  nor  needed  it  would  have  admitted  all  Europe  to 
hear  his  fsuewell  to  his  wife,  and  his  blessings  on  his  child. 
En  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  tells  us  that  he  in 
insensible  to  fiune  and  obloquy : 

*'  111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  moye 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproof  nor  partial  praise.'' 

Yei  we  know  on  the  best  evidence  that,  a  day  or  two  before 
he  published  these  lines,  he  was  greatly,  indeed  childishly, 
elated  by  the  compliments  paid  to  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  his  sadness  was 
altogether  feigned.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  sen* 
sibUity;  he  had  been  ill  educated ;  his  feelings  had  been 
early  exposed  to  sharp  trials;  he  had  been  crossed  in  his 
boyish  love ;  he  had  been  mortified  by  the  fisulure  of  his  first 
literary  efforts ;  he  was  straitened  in  pecuniary  circumstances ; 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations;  the  public 
treated  him  with  cruel  injustice ;  his  health  and  spirits 
suffered  from  his  dissipated  habits  of  life ;  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  unhappy  man.  He  early  discovered  that,  by 
parading  his  unhappiness  before  the  mtiltitude,  he  produced 
an  immense  sensation.  The  world  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment to  talk  about  his  mental  sufferings.  The  interest  which 
his  first  confessions  excited  induced  him  to  affect  much  that 
he  did  not  feel ;  and  the  affectation  probably  reacted  on  his 
feelings.  How  far  the  character  in  which  he  exhibited  him- 
self was  genuine,  and  how  far  theatrical,  it  would  probably 
have  puzzled  himself  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  this  remarkable  man  owed  the 
vast  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  at 
least  as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the  real  power  of 
his  poetry.  We  never  could  very  clearly  understand  how  it 
is  that  egotism,  so  unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so 
popular  in  writing ;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  affect  in  their 
compositions  qualities  and  feelings  which  they  have  not  im- 
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pose  BO  much  more  easily  on  their  contemporaries  than  on 
posterity.  The  interest  which  the  loves  of  Petrarch  excited 
in  his  own  time,  and  the  pitying  fondness  with  which  half 
Europe  looked  upon  Sousseau,  are  well  known.  To  readers 
of  our  age  the  love  of  Petrarch  seems  to  have  been  love  of 
that  kind  which  breaks  no  hearts,  and  the  sufiPerings  of 
Kousseau  to  have  deserved  laughter  rather  than  pity,  to  have 
been  partly  counterfeited,  and  partly  the  consequences  of  hu» 
own  perverseness  and  vanity. 

What  our  grandchildren  may  think  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Byron,  as  exhibited  in  his  poetry,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  guess.  It  is  certain,  that  the  interest  which  he  excited 
during  his  life  is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
feeling  with  which  yoxmg  readers  of  poetry  regarded  hirn  can 
be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  To 
people  who  are  unacquainted  with  real  calamity,  "  nothing  is 
so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy.''  This  faint  image  of 
sorrow  has  in  all  ages  been  considered  by  young  gentlemen  as 
an  agreeable  excitement.  Old  gentlemen  and  middle^ged 
gentlemen  have  so  many  real  causes  of  sadness  that  they  are 
rarely  inclined  ^^  to  be  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness." 
Indeed  they  want  the  power  almost  as  much  as  the  inclina- 
tion. We  know  very  few  persons  engaged  in  active  life  who, 
even  if  they  were  to  procure  stools  to  be  melancholy  upon, 
and  were  to  sit  down  with  all  the  premeditation  of  Master 
Stephen,  would  be  able  to  enjoy  much  of  what  somebody 
calls  the  "  ecstasy  of  woe.'* 

Among  that  large  class  of  young  persons  whose  reading  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  works  of  imagination,  the  popu- 
larity of  Lord  Byron  was  unbounded.  They  bought  pictures  of 
him ;  they  treasured  up  the  smallest  relics  of  him ;  they 
learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did  their  best  to  write  like 
him,  and  to  look  like  him.  Many  of  them  practised  at  the 
glass  in  the  hope  of  catching  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
scowl  of  the  brow,  which  appear  in  some  of  his  portraits.  A 
few  discarded  their  neckcloths  in  imitation  of  their  great 
leader.  For  some  years  the  Minerva  -press  sent  forth  no  novel 
without  a  mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer.  The  number 
of  hopefdl  under-graduates  and  medical  students  who  became 
things  of  dark  imaginings,  on  whom  the  freshness  of  the 
heart  ceased  to  fall  like  dew,  whose  passions  had  consumed 
themselves  to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of  tears  was  denied, 
passes  all  calculation.  This  was  not  the  worst.  There  was 
created  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  enthusiasts  a  pernicious 
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and  absnrd  association  between  intellectoal  power  and  moral 
depravitj.  Prom  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  they  drew  a 
system  of  ethics,  componnded  of  misanthropy  and  yolnptuons- 
nesSy  a  system  in  which  the  two  great  commandments  were, 
to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  to  loye  yonr  neighbour's  wife. 

This  affectation  has  passed  away;  and  a  few  more  years 
will  destroy  whatever  yet  remains  of  that  magical  potency 
which  once  belonged  to  the  name  of  Byron.  To  ns  he  is  still 
a  man,  yoong,  noble,  and  unhappy.  To  our  children  he  will 
be  merely  a  writer ;  and  their  impartial  judgment  will  appoint 
his  place  among  writers,  without  regard  to  his  rank  or  to  his 
private  history.  That  his  poetry  will  undergo  a  severe  sifting, 
that  much  of  what  has  been  admired  by  his  contemporaries 
will  be  rejected  as  worthless,  we  have  little  doubt.  But  we 
have  as  little  doubt  that,  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  there  will 
still  remain  much  that  can  only  perish  with  the  English 
language. 
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SADLEE'S  LAW  OP  POPULATION.    (July  1880.) 

The  Law  of  Population:  a  Treatise  in  Six  Books,  in  Disproof  of  the 
Svperfecvmdity  of  Human  Beings,  and  developing  the  real  Principle 
of  th&i/r  Increase,  Bj  Michael  Thomas  Sadleb,  M.P.  2  vols.  8yo. 
London:  1880. 

We  did  not  expect  a  good  book  from  Mr.  Sadler :  and  it  is 
well  that  we  did  not ;  for  he  has  given  ns  a  yerj  bad  one.  The 
matter  of  his  treatise  is  extraordinary ;  the  manner  more  ex- 
traordinary stilL  His  arrangement  is  confused,  his  repetitions 
endless,  his  style  everything  which  it  ought  not  to  be.  Instead 
of  saying  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  perspicuity,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  simplicity  in  which  consists  the  eloquence 
proper  to  scientific  writing,  he  indulges  withotrt  measure  in 
vague,  bombastic  declamation,  made  up  of  those  fine  things 
which  boys  of  fifteen  admire,  and  which  everybody,  who  is  not 
destined  to  be  a  boy  all  his  life,  weeds  vigorously  out  of  his 
compositions  after  five-and-twenty.  That  x>ortion  of  his  two 
thick  volxmies  which  is  not  made  up  of  statistical  tables,  con- 
sists principally  of  ejaculations,  apostrophes,  metaphors, 
similes — all  the  worst  of  their  respective  kinds.  His  thoughts 
are  dressed  up  in  this  shabby  finery  with  so  much  profusion 
and  so  little  discrimination,  that  they  remind  us  of  a  company 
of  wretched  strolling  players,  who  have  huddled  on  suite 
of  ragged  and  faded  tinsel,  taken  from  a  common  wardrobe, 
and  fitting  neither  their  persons  nor  their  parts;  and  who  then 
exhibit  themselves  to  the  laughing  and  pitying  spectators,  in 
a  state  of  strutting,  ranting,  painted,  gilded  beggary.  ^^  Oh, 
rare  Daniels !  '^  *^  Political  economist,  go  and  do  thou  likewise ! '' 
**  Hear,  ye  political  economists  and  anti-populationists  I " 
**  Population,  if  not  proscribed  and  worried  down  by  the  Cer- 
berean  dogs  of  this  wretched  and  cruel  system,  really  does 
press  against  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  still 
elevating  that  level,  it  continues  thus  to  urge  society  through 
advancing  stages,  tiU  at  length  the  strong  and  resistless  hand 
of  necessity  presses  the  secret  spring  of  human  prosperity,  and 
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the  portals  of  Proyidence  fly  open,  and  disclose  to  the  en« 
raptured  gaze  the  promised  land  of  contented  and  rewarded 
labour.''  These  are  specimens,  taken  at  random,  of  Mr. 
Sadler's  eloquence.  We  conld  easily  multiply  them ;  but  our 
leaders,  we  fear,  are  already  inclined  to  cry  for  mercy. 

Much  blank  verse  and  much  rhyme  is  also  scattered  through 
these  volumes,  sometimes  rightly  quoted,  sometimes  wrongly, 
— sometimes  good,  sometimes  insufferable, — sometimes  taken 
from  Shakspeare,  and  sometimes,  for  aught  we  know,  Mr. 
Sadler's  own.  "  Let  man,"  cries  the  philosopher,  '^  take  heed 
how  he  rashly  violates  his  trust ;"  and  thereupon  he  breaks 
forth  into  singfing  as  follows : 

'*  What  mynads  wait  in  destiny's  dark  womb, 
Doubtfnl  of  life  or  an  eternal  tomb ! 
'Tis  hifl  to  blot  them  from  the  book  of  fate, 
Or,  like  a  second  Deity,  create ; 
To  dry  the  stream  of  beiag  in  its  source, 
Or  bid  it,  widening,  win  its  restless  course ; 
While,  earth  and  heaven  replenishing,  the  flood 
Bolls  to  its  Ocean  fount,  and  rests  in  God." 

If  these  lines  are  not  Mr.  Sadler's,  we  heartily  beg  his 
pardon  for  our  suspicion — ^a  suspicion  which,  we  acknowledge, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  entertained  of  any  human  being.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  never  met  with  them  before,  and  that 
we  do  not  much  care  how  long  it  may  be  before  we  meet  with 
them,  or  with  any  others  like  them,  agam. 

The  spirit  of  this  work  is  as  bad  as  its  style.  We  never 
met  with  a  book  which  so  strongly  indicated  that  the  writer 
was  in  a  good  humour  with  himself,  and  in  a  bad  humour 
with  everybody  else ;  which  contained  so  much  of  that  kind 
of  reproach  which  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  no  slander,  and  of 
that  kind  of  praise  which  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  no  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Malthus  is  attacked  in  language  which  it  would  be 
scarcely  decent  to  employ  respecting  Titus  Oates.  ^^Atro- 
cious," "  execrable,"  "  blasphemous,"  and  other  epithets  of 
the  same  kind,  are  poured  forth  against  that  able,  excellent, 
and  honourable  man,  with  a  provision  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  work  excites  indignation,  but,  after  the  first  hundred 
pages,  produces  mere  weariness  and  nausea.  In  the  pre&ce, 
Mr.  Sadler  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  haste.  Two-thirds 
of  his  book,  he  tells  us,  were  written  in  a  few  months.  If 
any  terms  have  escaped  him  which  can  be  construed  into  per- 
sonal disrespect,  he  shall  deeply  regret  that  he  had  not  more 
time  to  revise  them.    We  must  inform  him  that  the  tone 
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of  his  book  required  a  very  different  apology ;  and  that  a 
quarter  of  a  year^  though  it  is  a  short  time  for  a  man  to  be 
engaged  in  ivriting  a  book^  is  a  very  long  time  for  a  man  to 
be  in  a  passion. 

The  imputation  of  being  in  a  passion  Mr.  Sadler  will  not 
disclaim.  His  is  a  theme,  he  tells  ns,  on  which  '^  it  were  im- 
pious to  be  cahn ;"  and  he  boasts  that,  ^'  instead  of  conform- 
ing to  the  candour  of  the  present  age,  he  has  imitated  the 
honesty  of  preceding  ones,  in  expressing  himself  with  the 
utmost  plainness  and  freedom  throughout."  If  Mr.  Sadler 
really  wishes  that  the  controversy  about  his  new  principle  of 
popidation  should  be  carried  on  with  all  the  license  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  can  have  no  personal  objections. 
We  are  quite  as  little  afraid  of  a  contest  in  which  quarter 
shaU  be  neither  given  nor  taken  as  he  can  be.  But  we  would 
advise  him  seriously  to  consider,  before  he  publishes  the  pro* 
mised  continuation  of  his  work,  whether  he  be  not  one  of  that 
class  of  writers  who  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  the  candour 
which  he  insults,  and  who  would  have  most  to  fear  frt)m  that 
unsparing  severiiy  which  he  practises  and  recommends. 

There  is  only  one  excuse  for  the  extreme  acrimony  with 
which  this  book  is  written ;  and  that  excuse  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  Sadler  imagines  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus  is  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  and  even  with  the  purer  forms  of 
Deism.  Now,  even  had  this  been  the  case,  a  greater  degree 
of  mildness  and  self-command  than  Mr.  Sadler  has  shown 
would  have  been  becoming  in  a  writer  who  had  undertaken  to 
defend  the  religion  of  charity.  But,  in  fact,  the  imputation 
which  has  been  thrown  on  Mr.  Malthus  and  his  followers  is 
80  absurd  as  scarcely  to  deserve  an  answer.  As  it  appears, 
however,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Sadler's  book,  we  will 
say  a  few  words  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Sadler  describes  Mr.  Malthus's  principle  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :— 

*'  It  pTonounces  that  there  exists  an  evil  in  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion ;  an  evil,  not  accidental,  but  inherent ;  not  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, but  in  perpetual  operation ;  not  light,  transient,  or  mitigated, 
but  productive  of  miseries,  compared  with  which  all  those  inflicted 
by  human  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  weakness  and  wicked^ 
ness  oi  man,  however  instigated,  are  '  light : '  an  evil,  finally,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  save  one,  which  had  been  long  overlooked, 
and  which  is  now  enunciated  in  terms  which  evince  anything  rather 
than  confidence.  It  is  a  principle,  moreover,  pre-eminently  bold,  as 
well  as  *  clear.'  With  a  presumption,  to  call  it  by  no  fitter  name, 
of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  literature,  heathen  or  Chris- 
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tian,  fnnusheB  a  parallel,  it  professes  to  trace  this  supposed  eyil  to 
its  source,  *  the  laws  of  natnre,  which  are  those  of  Qod ; '  therebj 
implying,  and  indeed  asserting,  that  the  law  bj  which  the  Deiiy 
multiplies  his  offspring,  and  that  hy  which  he  makes  provision  for 
their  sostentation,  are  different,  and,  indeed,  irreconcilable." 

'^  This  theory/'  he  adds,  '^  in  the  plain  apprehension  of  the 
many,  lowers  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  that  attribute^ 
which,  as  Boosseaa  has  well  observed,  is  the  most  essential  to 
him,  his  goodness ;  or  otherwise,  impugns  his  wisdom/' 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  is  physical 
and  moral  evil  in  the  world.  Whoever,  therefore,  believes,  as 
we  do  most  firmly  believe,  in  the  goodness  of  God  must  be- 
lieve that  th^re  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral  eviL  If,  then, 
the  goodness  of  God  be  not  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  physical  and  moral  evil,  on  what  grotmds  does  Mr.  Sadler 
maJTitain  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  incompatible  with  the 
law  of  population  laid  down  by  Mr.  Malthns  P 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  particnlar  form  of  evil 
which  wonld  be  produced  by  over-popnlation,  and  other  forms 
of  evil  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  world?  It  is,  says  Mr. 
Sadler,  not  a  light  or  transient  evil,  bnt  a  great  and  perma- 
nent evil.  What  then  P  The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is 
a  question  of  ay  or  no, — ^not  a  question  of  more  or  less.  If 
any  explanation  can  be  found  by  which  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ever  sustained  by  any  sentient  being  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  divine  attribute  of  benevolence,  that  explanation  will 
equally  apply  to  the  most  dreadftd  and  extensive  calamities 
that  can  ever  afBiict  the  human  race.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  an  apparent  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  that  difficulty 
is  as  complete  in  the  case  of  a  headache  which  lasts  for  an 
hour  as  in  the  case  of  a  pestilence  which  unpeoples  an  empire, 
—in  the  case  of  the  gust  which  makes  us  shiver  for  a  moment 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hurricane  in  which  an  Armada  is  cast 
away. 

It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  an  instance  of  presumption 
unparalleled  in  literature,  heathen  or  Christian,  to  trace  an 
evil  to  ^^  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  those  of  God,''  as  its 
source.  Is  not  hydrophobia  an  evil?  And  is  it  not  a  law  of 
nature  that  hydrophobia  should  be  communicated  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  9  Is  not  malaria  an  evil  9  And  is  it  not  a  law 
of  nature  that  in  particular  situations  the  human  frame 
should  be  liable  to  malaria?  We  know  that  there  is  evil  in 
the  world.    If  it  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
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how  did  it  come  into  the  world  P  Is  it  supernatural  P  And, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  supernatural,  is  not  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  it  with  the  divine  attributes  as  great  as  if  we  sup-* 
pose  it  to  be  natural  P  Or,  rather,  what  do  the  words  natu- 
ral and  supernatural  mean  when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
the  Supreme  MindP 

Mr.  Sadler  has  attempted,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
to  meet  these  obvious  arguments,  by  a  distinction  without  a 
difference. 

"  The  scourges  of  human  existence,  as  necessaiy  regulators  of  the 
numbers  of  mankiad,  it  is  also  agreed  by  some,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  or  benevolence  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe ; 
though  such  think  that  it  is  a  mere  after-concern  to  *  reconcile  the 
undeniable  state  of  the  fact  to  the  attributes  we  assign  to  the  Deity.' 
'  The  purpose  of  the  earthquake/  say  they,  *  the  hurricane,  the 
drought,  or  the  £unine,  by  which  thousands,  and  sometimes  almost 
millions,  of  the  human  race,  are  at  once  overwhelmed,  or  left  the 
victims  of  lingering  want,  is  certainly  inscrutable.'  How  singular  is 
it  that  a  sophism  like  this,  so  feJse,  as  a  mere  illustration,  should 
pass  for  an  argument,  as  it  has  long  done  !  The  principle  of  popu- 
lation is  declared  to  be  naturally  productive  of  evils  to  mankind,  and 
as  having  that  constant  and  manifest  tendency  to  increase  their 
numbers  beyond  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  which  has  produced 
the  unhappy  and  disgusting  consequences  so  often  enumerated.  This 
is,  then,  its  universal  tendency  or  rule.  But  is  there  in  Nature  the 
same  constant  tendency  to  these  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  droughts 
and  famines,  by  which  so  many  myriads,  if  not  millions,  are  over- 
whelmed or  reduced  at  once  to  ruin  P  No ;  these  awful  events  are 
strange  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  their  visitations 
are  partial,  and  they  occur  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  While  Beli- 
gion  has  assigned  to  them  a  very  solemn  office.  Philosophy  readily 
refers  them  to  those  great  and  benevolent  principles  of  Nature  by 
which  the  universe  is  regulated.  But  were  there  a  constantly 
operating  tendency  to  these  calamitous  occurrences ;  did  we  feel 
the  earth  beneath  us  tremulous,  and  giving  ceaseless  and  certain 
tokens  of  the  coming  catastrophe  of  nature ;  were  the  hurricane 
heard  mustering  its  devastating  powers,  and  perpetually  muttering 
around  us ;  were  the  skies  '  like  brass,'  without  a  cloud  to  produce 
one  genial  drop  to  refresh  the  thirsty  earth,  and  famine,  conse- 
quently, visibly  on  the  approach;  I  say,  would  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  resulting  from  ihe  constant  laws  of  Nature,  be  *  reconci- 
lable with  the  attributes  we  assign  to  the  Deity,'  or  with  any  attri- 
butes which  in  these  inventive  days  could  be  assigned  to  him,  so  as 
to  represent  him  as  anythi3:ig  but  the  tormentor,  rather  than  the 
kind  benefactor  of  his  creatures  P  Life,  in  such  a  condition,  would 
be  like  the  unceasingly  threatened  and  miserable  existence  of  Damo- 
cles at  the  table  of  Dionysius,  and  the  tyrant  himself  the  worthy 
image  of  the  Deity  of  the  anti-populationists." 
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Surely  this  is  wretched  trifling.  Is  it  on  the  nTmiT3er  of 
bad  harvests,  or  of  volcanic  eruptions,  that  this  great  ques- 
tion depends  ?  Mr.  Sadler's  'piety,  it  seems,  would  be  proof 
against  one  rainy  summer,  but  would  be  overcome  by  three 
or  four  in  succession.  On  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  earthquakes  are  rare,  he  would  be  an  optimist.  South 
America  would  make  him  a  sceptic,  and  Java  a  decided 
Manichean.  To  say  that  religion  assigns  a  solemn  office  to 
these  visitations  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Why  was  man 
so  constituted  as  to  need  such  warnings?  It  is  equally  un- 
meaning to  say  that  philosophy  refers  these  events  to  bene- 
volent general  laws  of  nature.  In  so  fax  as  the  laws  of  nature 
produce  evil,  they  are  clearly  not  benevolent.  They  may  pro- 
duce much  good.  But  why  is  this  good  mixed  with  evil?  The 
most  subtle  and  powerful  intellects  have  been  labouring  for 
centuries  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  true  solution,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  is  that  which  has  been  rather  suggested 
than  developed,  by  Paley  and  Butler.  But  there  is  not  one 
solution  which  will  not  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  evils  of 
over-population  as  to  any  other  evil.  Many  excellent  people 
think  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  meddle  with  such  high  ques- 
tions at  all,  and  that,  though  there  doubtless  is  an  explana- 
tion, our  &culties  are  not  sufficiently  enlarged  to  comprehend 
that  explanation.  This  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
again,  will  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  evils  of  over-population 
as  to  any  other  evils.  We  are  sure  that  those  who  humbly 
confess  their  inability  to  expound  the  great  enigma  act  more 
rationally  and  more  decorously  than  Mr.  Sadler,  who  tells  us, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  which  are  the  means  and  which 
the  ends, — ^which  the  exceptions  and  which  the  rules,  in  the 
government  of  the  universe  ; — ^who  consents  to  bear  a  little 
evil  without  denying  the  divine  benevolence,  but  distinctly 
announces  that  a  certain  quantity  of  dry  weather  or  stormy 
weather  would  force  him  to  regard  the  Deity  as  the  tyrant  of 
his  creatures. 

The  great  discovery  by  which  Mr.  Sadler  has,  as  he  con- 
ceives, vindicated  the  ways  of  Providence  is  enounced  with  all 
the  pomp  of  capital  letters.  We  must  particularly  beg  that 
our  readers  will  peruse  it  with  attention. 

"  No  one  fact  relative  to  the  humaii  species  is  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained, whether  by  general  obBervation  op  actoal  proof^  than  that 
their  fecnndity  varies  in  different  communities  and  countries.  The 
principle  which  effects  this  variation,  without  the  necessity  of  those 
cruel  and  unnatural  fixpedients  so  frequently  adverted  to,  constitutes 
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wliat  I  presume  to  call  The  Law  of  Population  ;  and  tliat  law  may 
be  briefly  enmiciated : — 

^'The  Pboliftgness  of  human  beings,  othebwtse  sihilablt  gib- 
cumstanged,  varies  inyebselt  as  theib  numbers. 

"  The  preceding  definition  may  be  thns  amplified  and  explained. 
Premising,  as  a  mere  truism,  that  marriages  nnder  precisely  similar 
circnmstances  will,  on  the  average,  be  eqnally  fraitfxd  everywhere, 
I  proceed  to  state,  first,  that  the  prolificness  of  a  given  number  of 
marriages  will,  all  other  circnmstances  being  the  same,  vary  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  condensation  of  the  population,  so  that  that  prolific- 
ness shall  be  greatest  where  the  numbers  on  an  equal  space  are  the 
fewest,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest  where  those  numbers  are 
the  largest." 

Mr.  Sadler,  at  setting  out,  abuses  Mr.  Malthns  for  enotm- 
cing  his  theory  in  terms  taken  from  the  exact  Bciences.  ^'  Ap- 
plied to  the  mensuration  of  human  fecnndity/'  he  tells  us, 
'*  the  most  fallacions  of  all  things  is  geometrical  demonstrsr- 
tion ;''  and  he  again  informs  us  that  those  ^'  act  an  irrational 
and  irreverent  part  who  affect  to  measure  the  mighty  depth 
of  God's  mercies  by  their  arithmetic,  and  to  demonstrate,  by 
their  geometrical  ratios,  that  it  is  inadequate  to  receive  and 
contain  the  efflux  of  that  fountain  of  life  which  is  in  Him/' 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical words,  but  only  to  the  use  of  those  words  in  their 
right  senses  that  Mr.  Sadler  objects.  The  law  of  inverse 
variation,  or  inverse  proportion,  is  as  much  a  part  of  mathe- 
matical science  as  the  law  of  geometric  progression.  The 
only  difference  in  this  respect  between  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr. 
Sadler  is,  that  Mr.  Malthus  knows  what  is  meant  by  geo- 
metric progression,  and  that  Mr.  Sadler  has  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  inverse  variation.  Had  he  under- 
stood the  proposition  which  he  has  enounced  with  so  much 
pomp,  its  ludicrous  absurdity  must  at  once  have  flashed  on 
his  mind. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  tract  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America^  or  in  New  South  Wales,  equal  in  size  to 
London,  with  only  a  single  couple,  a  man  and  his  wife,  living 
upon  it.  The  population  of  London,  with  its  immediate 
suburbs,  is  now  probably  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
average  fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  London  is,  as  Mr.  Sadler 
tells  us,  2*35.  How  many  children  will  the  woman  in  the 
back  settlements  bear  according  to  Mr.  Sadler's  theory  P  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  easy.  As  the  population  in  this 
tract  in  the  back  settlements  is  to  the  population  of  London, 
so  will  be  the  number  of  children  bom  from  a  marriage  in 
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London  to  the  ntunber  of  children  bom  from  the  marriage  of 
this  couple  in  the  back  settlements.    That  is  to  say — 

2  :  1,600,000  :  :  2-36  :  1,762,500. 
The  lady  will  have  1,762,600  children :  a  large  "  efflux  of  the 
fountain  of  life,'*  to  borrow  Mr.  Sadler's  sonorous  rhetoric, 
as  the  most  philoprogenitive  parent  could  possibly  desire. 

But  let  us,  instead  of  putting  cases  of  our  own,  look  at 
some  of  those  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory.  The  following  table,  he  tells  us,  exhibits 
a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  main  position.  It  seems 
to  us  to  prove  only  that  Mr.  Sadler  does  not  know  what  in- 
verse proportion  means. 


Oountriei. 

Inbabltents  on  a 

■qoiirttmile, 

about 

ChUdren 

toa 
Maniago. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .    .    . 
North  America     .... 
Russia  in  Europe .... 

Denmark 

Prussia 

France    

England » 

1 

4 

23 

73 

100 

140 

160 

6-48 
6-22 
4-94 
4-89 
4-70 
4-22 
8*66 

Is  1  to  160  as  3-66  to  5-48  ?  If  Mr.  Sadler's  principle  were 
just,  the  number  of  children  produced  by  a  marriage  at  the 
Cape  would  be,  not  5*48,  but  very  near  600.  Or  take  America 
and  France.  Is  4  to  140  as  4-22  to  6-22  P  The  number  of 
births  to  a  marriage  in  North  America  ought,  according  to 
this  proportion,  to  be  about  150. 

Mr.  Sadler  states  the  law  of  population  in  England  thus : — 

'*  Where  the  inhabitants  are  found  to  be  on  the  square  mile, 
From  50  to  100  (2  counties)  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  420 

—  100  to  150  (9  counties) 396 

—  150  to  200  (16  counties) 390 

—  200  to  250  (4  connties) 888 

—  250  to  300  (5  connties) 378 

—  300  to  350  (3  connties) 353 

—  500  to  600  (2  connties) 331 

—  4000  and  upwards  (1  county) 246 

''  Now,  I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  were  there 

not  another  document  in  existence  relative  to  this  subject,  the  facts 
thus  deduced  from  the  census  of  England  are  fiilly  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  fecundity  of  human  beings  varies 
inversely  as  their  numbers.     How,  I  ask,  can  it  be  evaded  ?  " 

What:,  we  ask,  is  there  to  evade  ?    Is  246  to  420  as  50  to 
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4000  P     Is  881  to  396  as  100  to  500  ?    If  the  law  propomided 
b  J  Mr.  Sadler  were  correct,  the  births  to  a  hundred  marriages 

in  the  least  poptdons  part  of  England,  wonld  be ^ 

that  is  19,680, — ^nearly  two  hnndred  children  to  every  mother. 
But  we  will  not  carry  on  these  calcidations.  The  absurdity  of 
Mr.  Sadler's  proposition  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  select  particular  instances.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  population  and  fecundity  in  well-known  countries. 
The  space  which  Mr.  Sadler  generally  takes  is  a  square  mile. 
The  population  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is,  according  to 
him,  one  to  the  square  mile.  That  of  London  is  two  hundred 
thousand  to  the  square  mile.  The  number  of  children  at  the 
Cape,  Mr.  Sadler  informs  us,  is  6*48  to  a  marriage.  In  Lon- 
don, he  states  it  at  2*35  to  a  marriage.  Now  how  can  that 
of  which  all  the  variations  lie  between  2*35  and  6*48  vary, 
either  directly  or  inversely,  as  that  which  admits  of  all  the 
variations  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand?  Mr. 
Sadler  evidently  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  pro- 
portion. A  miUion  is  a  larger  quantity  than  ten.  A  hundred 
is  a  larger  quantity  than  five.  Mr.  Midler  thinks,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  improprieiy  in  saying  that  a  hundred  is  to 
five  as  a  million  is  to  ten,  or  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ten  to  a 
million.  He  proposes  to  prove  that  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  all  that  he  attempts  to  prove  is  that,  while  the 
population  increases  &om  one  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  on  the 
square  mile,  the  fecundiiy  will  diminish  from  6*48  to  3*66 ; 
and  that  again,  while  the  population  increases  &om  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  two  hundred  thousand  on  the  square  nule, 
the  fecundiiy  will  diminish  from  3*66  to  2*35. 

The  proposition  which  Mr.  Sadler  enounces,  without  un- 
derstanding the  words  which  he  uses,  would,  indeed,  if  it 
could  be  proved,  set  us  at  ease  as  to  the  dangers  of  over- 
population. But  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  proposition  so 
grossly  absurd  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  keep  his 
countenance  while  he  repeats  it.  The  utmost  that  Mr.  Midler 
has  ever  attempted  to  prove  is  this, — ^that  the  fecundity  of 
the  human  race  diminishes  as  population  becomes  more  con- 
densed,— ^but  that  the  diminution  of  fecundity  bears  a  vftiy 
small  ratio  to  the  increase  of  population, — so  that,  while  the 
population  on  a  square  mile  is  multiplied  two  hundred-thou- 
sand-fold, the  fecundity  decreases  by  little  more  than  one- 
half. 
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Does  this  principle  vindicate  the  honour  of  Qod  9  Does  it 
hold  ont  any  new  hope  or  comfort  to  man  P  Not  at  all.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  show,  with  the  ntmost  strictness  of  rea- 
soning, from  Mr.  Sadler's  own  principles,  and  from  fieicts  of 
the  most  notorious  description,  that  every  consequence  which, 
follows  firom  the  law  of  geometrical  progression,  laid  down  b j 
Mr.  Malthus,  will  follow  &om  the  law,  miscalled  a  law  of  in- 
verse variation,  which  has  been  laid  down  bj  Mr.  Sadler. 

London  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  spot  of  its  size  in  the 
known  world.  Therefore  the  fecundity  of  the  population  of 
London  must,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  be  less  than  the  fe- 
cundity of  human  beings  living  on  any  other  spot  of  equal 
size.  Mr.  Sadler  tell  us,  that  ^^  the  ratios  of  mortality  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  population  is 
condensated ;  and  that,  other  circumstances  being  similar,  the 
relative  number  of  deaths  in  a  thinly-populated,  or  country 
district,  is  less  than  that  which  takes  place  in  towns,  and  in 
towns  of  a  moderate  size  less  again  than  that  which  exists  in 
large  and  populous  cities."  Therefore  the  mortality  in  Lon- 
don must,  according  to  him,  be  greater  than  in  other  places. 
But,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  the  fecundiiy  is  less  in 
London  than  elsewhere,  and  though  the  mortality  is  greater 
there  than  elsewhere,  we  find  that  even  in  London  the  num- 
ber of  births  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths.  During 
the  ten  years  which  ended  with  1820,  there  were  fifty  thou- 
sand more  baptisms  than  burials  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  even  within  London  itself,  an 
increase  of  the  population  is  taking  place  by  internal  pro- 
pagation. 

Now,  if  the  population  of  a  place  in  which  the  fecundity  is 
less  and  the  mortality  greater  than  in  other  places  still  goes 
on  increasing  by  propagation,  it  follows  that  in  other  places 
the  population  will  increase,  and  increase  stiU  faster.  There 
is  clearly  nothing  in  Mr.  Sadler's  boasted  law  of  fecundity 
which  will  keep  the  population  from  multiplying  tiU  the 
whole  earth  is  as  thick  with  human  beings  as  St.  Giles's 
parish.  If  Mr.  Sadler  denies  this,  he  must  hold  that,  in 
places  less  thickly  peopled  than  London,  marriages  may  be 
less  fruitful  than  in  London,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  principles ;  or  that  ia  places  less  thickly  peopled  than 
London,  and  similarly  situated,  people  will  die  faster  than  in 
London,  which  is  again  directly  contrary  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples. Now,  if  it  follows,  as  it  clearly  does  follow,  from  Mr. 
Sadler's  own  doctrines,  that  the  human  race  might  be  stowed 
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together  by  three  or  four  hondred  to  the  acre,  and  might 
still,  as  &x  as  the  principle  of  propagation  is  concerned,  go 
on  increasing,  what  advantage,  in  a  religions  or  moral 
point  of  view,  has  his  theory  over  that  of  Mr.  Malthus  P 
The  principle  of  Mr.  Malthus,  says  Mr.  Sadler,  leads  to  con- 
sequences of  the  most  frightful  description.  Be  it  so.  But 
do  not  all  these  consequences  spring  equally  from  his  own 
principle  9  Bevealed  religion  condemns  Mr.  Malthus.  Be  it 
so.  But  Mr.  Sadler  must  share  in  the  reproach  of  heresy. 
The  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus  represents  the  Deity  as  a  Diony- 
sius  hanging  the  sword  over  the  heads  of  his  trembling  slaves. 
Be  it  so.  But  under  what  rhetorical  figure  are  we  to  repre- 
sent the  Deiiy  of  Mr.  Sadler  P 

A  man  who  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion  ought  to 
hesitate  long  before  he  stakes  the  truth  of  religion  on  the 
event  of  a  controversy  respecting  facts  in  the  physical  world. 
For  a  time  he  may  succeed  in  making  a  theory  which  he  dis- 
likes unpopular  by  persuading  the  public  that  it  contradicts 
the  Scriptures  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  But,  if  at  last  an  overwhelming  force  of  evidence 
proves  this  maligned  theory  to  be  true,  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  arguments  by  which  the  objector  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  natural  and  revealed  religion  P 
Merely  this,  to  make  men  infidels.  Like  the  Israelites,  in 
their  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  has  presumptuously  and 
without  warrant  brought  down  the  ark  of  God  into  the  camp 
as  a  means  of  ensuring  victory : — ^and  the  consequence  of 
this  profanation  is  that,  when  the  battle  is  lost,  the  ark  is 
taken. 

In  every  age  the  Church  has  been  cautioned  against  this 
fatal  and  impious  rashness  by  its  most  illustrious  members, — 
by  the  fervid  Augustin,  by  i^e  subtle  Aquinas,  by  the  all-ac- 
complished Pascal.  The  warning  has  been  given  in  vain.  That 
close  alliance  which,  under  the  disguise  of  the  most  deadly 
enmity,  has  always  subsisted  between  fanaticism  and  atheism 
is  still  unbroken.  At  one  time,  the  cry  was, — "  If  you  hold 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  you  deny  the  truth  of 
the  Bible.''  Popes,  conclaves,  and  reUgious  orders,  rose  up 
against  the  Copemican  heresy.  But,  as  Pascal  said,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  earth  from  moving,  or  themselves  from 
moving  along  with  it.  One  thing,  however,  they  could  do, 
and  they  did.  They  could  teach  numbers  to  consider  the 
Bible  as  a  collection  of  old  women's  stories  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  knowledge  was  refuting  one  by  one. 
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They  had  attempted  to  show  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was 
as  much  a  part  of  Christianit j  as  the  resnrrection  of  the 
dead.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that,  when  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem became  an  object  of  ridicnle  to  every  man  of  education 
in  Catholic  countries,  the  doctrine  of  the  resnrrection  should 
be  in  peril  P  In  the  present  generation,  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  prevailing  system  of  geology  has  been,  with 
equal  folly,  attacked  on  l^e  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Mosaic  dates.  And  here  we  have  Mr.  Sadler,  out 
of  his  especial  zeal  for  religion,  first  proving  that  the  doc- 
trine of  superfecundity  is  irreconcilable  with  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  then  laying  down  principles,  and  stating  facts, 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  superfecundity  necessarily  fol- 
lows. This  blundering  pieiy  reminds  us  of  the  adventures 
of  a  certain  missionary  who  went  to  convert  the  inhabitants 
of  Madagascar.  The  good  fEither  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  began  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.  ^'  Thus,  sir,"  said 
he,  ^'  was  woman  made  out  of  the  rib  of  man,  and  ever  since 
that  time  a  woman  has  had  one  rib  more  than  a  man." 
*'  Surely,  &ther,  you  must  be  mistaken  there,"  said  the  king. 
^  Mistaken  !  "  said  the  missionary.  ^^  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact.  My  fiith  upon  it  I  My  life  upon  it !  "  The  good  man 
had  heard  the  &ct  asserted  by  his  nurse  when  he  was  a 
child,-!^  always  considered  i^  a.  a  ste>ng  confirmation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  fuUy  believed  it  without  having  ever 
thought  of  verifying  it.  The  king  ordered  a  man  and  woman, 
the  leanest  that  could  be  found,  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  desired  his  spiritual  instructor  to  count  their  ribs.  The 
father  counted  over  and  over,  upward  and  downward,  and 
stiU  found  the  same  number  in  both.  He  then  cleared  his 
throat,  stammered,  stuttered,  and  began  to  assure  the  king 
that,  though  he  had  committed  a  little  error  in  saying  that 
a  woman  had  more  ribs  than  a  man,  he  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  first  woman  was  made  out  of  the  rib  of  the 
first  man.  "  How  can  I  tell  thatP  "  said  the  king.  "  Tou 
come  to  me  with  a  strange  story,  which  you  say  is  revealed 
to  you  from  heaven.  I  have  already  made  you  confess  that 
one  half  of  it  is  a  lie :  and  how  can  you  have  the  face  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  believe  the  other  half?  " 

We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Sadler's  theory,  if  it  be  true,  is  as 
much  a  theory  of  superfecundity  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  But 
it  is  not  true.  And  from  Mr.  Sadler's  own  tables  we  will  prove 
that  it  is  not  true. 
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The  fecnndiiy  of  the  htunan  race  in  England  Mr.  Sadler 
rates  as  follows : — 

'*  Where  the  inhabitants  are  found  to  be  on  the  sqnare  mile— - 
From  50  to  100  (2  comities)  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  420 

396 

390 

388 

378 

853 

831 

246 


—  100  to  150  (9  comities) 

—  150  to  200  (16  comities) 

—  200  to  250  (4  comities) 

—  250  to  300  (5  comities) 

—  300  to  350  (3  comities) 

—  500  to  600  (2  comities) 

—  4000  and  upwards  (1  comity) 


Having  given  this  table,  he  begins,  as  usual,  to  boast  and 
triumph.  "  Were  there  not  another  document  on  the  subject 
in  existence,"  says  he,  ^^the  facts  thus  deduced  from  the 
census  of  England  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  position, 
that  the  fecundity  of  human  beings  varies  inversely  as  their 
numbers."  In  no  case  would  these  facets  demonstrate  that  the 
fecundiiy  of  human  beings  varies  iuversely  as  their  numbers 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  words  inverse  variation.  But  cer- 
tainly they  would,  **  if  there  were  no  other  document  in  ex- 
istence," appear  to  indicate  something  like  what  Mr.  Sadler 
means  by  inverse  variation.  Unhappily  for  him,  however, 
there  are  other  documents  in  existence ;  and  he  has  himself 
furnished  us  with  them.  We  will  extract  another  of  his 
tables : — 

TABLE  LXIV. 

Showing  the  Operation  of  the  Law  qf  Population  in  the  different  Hundrede  of  the 

County  of  Lancaster, 


Lonsdale. 
AlmondneM 
Leyland  . 
Wert  Derby 
Blackburn 
Salfozd    . 


06 
267 
354 
409 
613 
869 


I 


441 
228 
126 
877 
286 
373 


Popolfttioii 

in  1831, 

ezdnalTeof 

Towhb  of 

eepante 

Juriadiotion. 


42,486 

60,930 

44,683 

164,040 

146,608 

322,692 


MazriagM 
froxa 
1811  to 
1831. 


8,661 

3,670 

2,868 

24,182 

10,814 

40,143 


Baptigma 

from 

1811  to  1831. 


16,129 
16,228 
11,182 
86,407 
31,463 
114,941 


442 
416 
391 

357 
291 
286 


Mr.  Sadler  rejoices  much  over  this  table.  The  results,  he 
says,  have  surprised  himself;  and,  indeed,  as  we  shall  show, 
they  might  weJl  have  done  so. 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  with  respect  to  iVance  he  pre- 
sents in  the  following  table : — 
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*'  The  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments  where  there  are 
to  each  inhabitant — 

From  4  to  5  hects.  (2  departs.)  to  every  1000  marriages      .  5130 

—  3  to  4    ..     (3  do.) 4372 

—  2  to  3     ..      f30do.) 4250 

—  lto2     ..     (44do.) 4234 

—  'Oetol.  .     (5  do.) 4146 

—  and  -06  ..     (1  do.) 2557 

Then  comes  the  shout  of  exultation  as  regalarlj  bb  the  Ohria 
Patri  at  the  end  of  a  P8ahn.  '*  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
gainsaying  the  conclusions  these  fiicts  force  upon  ns ;  namely, 
that  the  fecundity  of  marriages  is  regulated  by  the  density  of 
the  population,  and  inversely  to  itP  " 

Certainly  these  tables,  taken  separately,  look  well  for  Mr. 
Sadler's  theory.  He  must  be  a  bungling  gamester  who  cannot 
win  when  he  is  suffered  to  pack  the  cards  his  own  way.  We 
must  beg  leave  to  shuffle  them  a  little ;  and  we  will  venture 
to  promise  our  readers  that  some  curious  results  will  follow 
from  the  operation.  In  nine  counties  of  England,  says  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  which  the  population  is  from  100  to  150  on  the 
square  mile,  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  396.  He  after- 
wards expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  docu- 
ments &om  which  this  estimate  has  been  formed,  and  rates 
the  number  of  births  as  high  as  414.  Let  him  take  his  choice. 
We  will  allow  him  every  advantage. 

In  the  table  which  we  have  quoted,  numbered  Ixiv.,  he  tells 
us  that  in  Almondness,  where  the  population  is  267  to  the 
square  mile,  there  are  415  births  to  100  marriages.  The 
population  of  Almondness  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  population 
of  the  nine  counties  referred  to  in  the  other  table.  Yet  the 
number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  greater  in  Almondness  than 
in  those  counties. 

Once  more,  he  tells  us  that  in  three  counties,  in  which  the 
population  was  firom  300  to  350  on  the  square  mile,  the 
births  to  100  marriages  were  353.  He  afben^^irds  rates  them 
at  375.  Again  we  say,  let  him  take  his  choice.  But  from 
his  table  of  the  population  of  Lancashire  it  appears  that,  in 
the  hundred  of  Leyland,  where  the  population  is  854  to  the 
square  mile,  the  number  of  births  to  100  marriages  is  391. 
Here  again  we  have  the  marriages  becoming  more  fi*uitful  as 
the  population  becomes  denser. 

Let  us  now  shuffle  the  censuses  of  England  and  France  to- 
gether. In  two  English  counties  which  contain  from  50  to 
100  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  the  births  to  100  marriages 
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are,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  420.  But  in  forty-four  depart- 
ments of  France,  in  whicli  there  are  from  one  to  two  hecatares 
to  each  inhabitant,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  population  is 
from  125  to  250,  or  rather  more,  to  the  square  mile,  the 
number  of  births  to  100  marriages  is  423  and  a  fraction. 

Again,  in  five  departments  of  France  in  which  there  is  less 
than  one  hecatare  to  each  inhabitant,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  population  is  more  than  250  to  the  square  mile,  the 
number  of  births  to  100  marriages  is  414  and  a  fraction. 
But,  in  the  four  counties  of  England  in  which  the  population 
is  from  200  to  250  on  the  square  mile,  the  number  of  births 
to  100  marriages  is,  according  to  one  of  Mr.  Sadler's  tables, 
only  888,  and  by  his  very  highest  estimate  no  more  than  402. 

Mr.  Sadler  gives  us  a  long  table  of  all  the  towns  of  England 
and  Ireland,  which,  he  tells  us,  irrefragably  demonstrates  his 
principle.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  these  tables  are 
alone  sufficient  to  upset  his  whole  theory. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  the  great  towns  the  number  of  births 
to  a  marriage  appears  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  less  populouis 
towns.  But  we  learn  some  other  facts  from  these  tables  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mr.  Sadler  wiU  explain.  We 
find  that  the  fecundity  in  towns  of  fewer  than  3,000  inhabi- 
tants is  actually  much  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  fecundity  in  towns  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  ave- 
rage fecundity  of  the  kingdom.  The  average  fecundity  of  a 
marriage  in  towns  of  fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants  is  about 
four ;  in  towns  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants  it  is 
3'60.  Now  the  average  fecundity  of  England,  when  it  con- 
tained only  160  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  and  when,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  new  law  of  population,  the  fecundity 
must  have  been  greater  than  it  now  is,  was  only,  according 
to  Mr.  Sadler,  3'66  to  a  marriage.  To  proceed, — ^the  fecundity 
of  a  marriage  in  the  English  towns  of  between  4,000  and 
5,000  inhabitants  is  stated  at  3*56.  But,  when  we  turn  to 
Mr.  Sadler's  table  of  the  counties,  we  find  the  fecundity  of  a 
marriage  in  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  rated  at  only 
3*48,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Surrey  at  only  3*41. 

These  facts  disprove  Mr.  Sadler's  principle ;  and  the  fact 
on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress — that  the  fecundity  is  less  in 
the  great  towns  than  in  the  small  towns— does  not  tend  in  any 
degree  to  prove  his  principle.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  believe  that  the  population  is  more  dense,  on  a  given  space, 
in  London  or  Manchester  than  in  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants. 
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But  it  is  qtiite  certain  that  the  population  is  more  dense  in  a 
town  of  4000  inhabitants  than  in  Warwickshire  or  Lancashire. 
That  the  fecundity  of  Manchester  is  less  than  the  fecundity 
of  Sandwich  or  Gnildford  is  a  curcnmstance  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Sadler's  theory.  But  that  the  fe- 
condity  of  Sandwich  is  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
Kent, — ^that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford  is  greater  than  tlie 
average  fecundity  of  Surrey, — as  firom  his  own  tables  appears 
to  be  the  case, — ^these  are  facts  utterly  inconsistent  with  his 
theory. 

We  need  not  here  examine  why  it  is  that  the  human  race 
IS  less  fruitful  in  great  cities  than  in  smaU  towns  or  in  the 
open  country.  The  fii^  has  long  been  notorious.  We  are 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  same  causes  which  tend  to 
abridge  human  life  in  great  cities, — to  general  sickliness  and 
want  of  tone,  produced  by  close  air  and  sedentary  employ- 
ments. Thus  far,  and  thus  far  only,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sadler, 
that,  when  population  is  crowded  together  in  such  masses 
that  the  general  health  and  energy  of  the  frame  are  impaired 
by  the  condensation,  and  by  the  habits  attending  on  the  con- 
densation, then  the  fecundity  of  the  race  diminishes.  Bnt 
this  is  evidently  a  check  of  the  same  class  with  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  It  is  a  check  for  the  operation  of  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  allowed. 

That  any  condensation  which  does  not  affect  the  general 
health  will  affect  fecundity,  is  not  only  not  proved — ^it  is  dis- 
proved— ^by  Mr.  Sadler's  own  tables. 

Mr.  Sadler  passes  on  to  Prussia,  and  sums  up  his  informa- 
tion respecting  that  country  as  follows : — 


lohabitaatB  on  a  Square 
Mile,  Gknnan. 

Knmber 

of 
FlOTinoBB. 

Births  to 

100 
MarriageB, 

1764. 

Birtlisto 

100 
Marriages, 

1784. 

Births  to 

100 
MazriagoB, 
Bosching. 

Under  1000 
1000  to  2000 
2000  to  3000 
3000  to  4000 

1 

2 
4 
6 
2     • 

434 
414 
884 
365 

472 
455 
424 
408 

503 
454 
426 
394 

After  the  table  comes  the  boast  as  usual : 

"  Thus  is  the  law  of  population  deduced  from  the  registers  of 
Prussia  also  ;  and  were  the  argument  to  pause  here,  it  is  conclnsive. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  registers  of  this  and  the  preceding 
countries  exhibiting,  as  they  do  most  clearly,  the  principle  of  htunan 
increaae,  it  is  utterly  impossible  should  have  been  the  work  of 
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dmnoe ;  on  the  contraiy,  tlie  regularity  with  which  the  &cts  class 
themselves  in  conformity  with  that  principle,  and  the  striking 
analogy  which  the  whole  of  them  bear  to  each  other,  demonstrate 
equally  the  design  of  Nature,  and  the  certainty  of  its  accouL- 
plishment." 

We  are  sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Sadler's  complacency.  But, 
in  our  opinion,  this  table  completely  disproves  his  whole  prin- 
ciple. If  we  read  the  columns  perpendicularly,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be  in  liis  favour.  But  how  stands  the  case  if  we  read 
horizontally  ?  Does  Mr.  Sadler  believe  that  during  the  thirty 
years  whicli  elapsed  between  1754  and  1784,  the  population 
of  Prussia  liad  been  diminishing  9  No  fact  in  history  is 
better  ascertained  than  that,  during  the  long  peace  whicli 
followed  the  seven  years'  war,  it  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
Indeed,  if  the  fecundity  were  what  Mr.  Sadler  states  it  to 
have  been,  it  must  have  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Yet, 
the  ratio  of  births  to  marriages  is  greater  in  1784  than  in 
1754,  and  that  in  every  province.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
clear  that  the  fecundity  doe3  not  diminish  whenever  the  den- 
sity of  the  population  increases. 

We  will  try  another  of  Mr.  Sadler's  tables : 

TABLE  LXXXL 

Showing  the  EaHmated  Rrolificness  of  Afarriages  in  England  at  the  cloee  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century, 


Places. 

Numbs 

of 

InhAUtAZiti. 

One  An- 
nual Mar- 
xiage,to 

Nambec 

of 

ICaniagea. 

Children 

to  one 

Kanlage. 

Total 

Number  cf 

Birtha. 

London 

Laige  Towns  .    .    . 

Small    Toi^s    andl 
CJountiy  Places    J 

630,000 
870,000 

4,100,000 

106 
128 

141 

5000 
6800 

29,200 

4- 
4-5 

4-8 

20,000 
30,000 

140,160 

5,500,000 

134 

41,000 

4-65 

190,760 

Standing  by  itself,  this  table,  like  most  of  the  others,  seems 
to  support  Mj.  Sadler^s  theory.  But  surely  London,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centurjr,  was  far  more  thickly  peopled 
than  the  kingdom  of  England  now  is.  Yet  the  fecundity  in 
London  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centniry  was  4 ;  and 
the  average  fecundity  of  the  whole  kingdom  now  is  not  more, 
according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  than  3^.  Then,  again,  the  large 
towns  in  1700  were  fitr  more  thickly  peopled  than  Westmore- 
land and  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  now  are.  Yet  the 
fecundity  in  those  large  towns  was  then  4*5.    And  Mr.  Sadler 
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tells  ns  that  it  is  now  only  4*2  in  Westmoreland  and  the  North 
Biding. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  abont  the  censuses 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  Mr.  Sadler  himself  confesses  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  with  his  theory,  and 
helps  ont  his  awkward  explanation  by  supposing,  quite  gra- 
tuitously, as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  official  documents  are 
inaccurate.  The  argument  which  he  has  drawn  fix)m  the 
United  States  will  detain  us  but  for  a  very  short  time.  He 
has  not  told  us, — perhaps  he  had  not  the  means  of  telling  us, 
—what  proportion  the  number  of  births  in  the  different  parts 
of  that  country  bears  to  the  number  of  marriages.  He  shows 
that  in  the  thinly-peopled  states  the  number  of  children  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  number  of  grown-up  people  than  in 
the  old  states ;  and  this,  he  conceives,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  condensation  of  the  population  is  unfavourable  to 
fecundity.  We  deny  the  inference  altogether.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  back  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  emigra- 
tion from  the  old  states ;  and  emigrants  are  almost  always 
breeders.  They  are  almost  always  vigorous  people  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Mr.  Sadler  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  book, 
in  which  he  tries  very  unsuccessfully  to  show  that  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  people  of  America  is  principally  owing 
to  emigration  from  Europe,  states  this  fact  in  the  plainest 
manner. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  emigration  is  almost  nniver- 
sally  snpplied  by  *  single  persons  in  the  beginning  of  matnre  life  ;* 
nor,  secondly,  that  such  persons,  as  Dr.  Franklin  long  ago  asserted, 
'  marry  and  raise  families.' 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  more  true,  that  emigrants,  generally 
speaking,  consist  of  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life,  than  that  Hhey 
are  the  most  active  and  vigorous '  of  that  age,  as  Dr.  Seybert 
describes  them  to  be.  They  are,  as  it  respects  the  principle  at  issue, 
a  select  class,  even  compared  with  that  of  their  own  age  generally 
considered.  Their  very  object  in  leaving  their  native  countries  is 
to  settle  in  life,  a  phrase  that  needs  no  explanation ;  and  they  do  so. 
No  equal  number  of  human  beings,  therefore,  have  ever  given  so 
large  or  rapid  an  increase  to  a  community  as  ^  settlers '  have  invari- 
ably done." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  children  are  more  numerous  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America  than  in  the  maritime  states,  not 
because  unoccupied  land  makes  people  prolific,  but  because 
the  most  prolific  people  go  to  the  unoccupied  land. 
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Mr.  Sadler  liaving,  as  lie  conceiyes,  toUj  established  bis 
theory  of  population  by  statistical  evidence,  proceeds  to  prove, 
*^  that  it  is  in  unison,  or  rather  required  by  the  principles  of 
physiology."  The  difference  between  himself  and  his  oppo- 
nents he  states  as  follows : — 

'*  In  pursniiig  this  part  of  my  snbject,  I  must  begin  by  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  difference  between  those  who  hold  the  super- 
fecundiiy  of  mankind  and  myself,  in  regard  to  those  principles 
which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  argument.  They  contend, 
that  production  precedes  popxdation ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
that  population  precedes,  and  is  indeed  the  cause  of,  production. 
They  teach  that  man  hreeds  up  to  the  capital,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  food,  he  possesses  ;  I  assert,  that  he  is  compa- 
ratively sterile  when  he  is  wealthy,  and  that  he  breeds  in  proportion 
to  his  poverty ;  not  meaning,  however,  by  that  poverty,  a  state  of 
privation  approaching  to  actual  starvation,  anymore  than,  I  suppose, 
they  would  contend,  that  extreme  and  culpable  excess  is  the  grand 
patron  of  population.  In  a  word,  they  hold  that  a  state  of  ease 
and  a£B[uence  is  the  great  promoter  of  prolificness  :  I  maintain  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  even  privation,  is  a  more 
efficient  cause  of  an  increased  degree  of  human  fecundity." 

To  prove  this  point  he  quotes  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Dr. 
Short,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Perceval,  M.  Villenni,  Lord  Bacon, 
and  Eonssean.  We  wiU  not  dispute  about  it ;  for  it  seems 
quite  clear  to  us  that  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  it  he  over* 
turns  his  own  theory.  If  men  breed  in  proportion  to  their 
poverty,  as  he  tells  us  here, — and  at  the  same  time  breed  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  he  told  us  before, — it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  poverty  of  men  must  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Inverse  proportion,  indeed,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  not  the  phrase  which  expresses  Mr.  Sadler's 
meaning.  To  speak  more  correctly,  it  follows,  firom  his  own 
positions,  that,  if  one  population  be  thinner  than  another,  it 
will  also  be  poorer.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Mr.  Sadler  tells  us,  in 
one  of  those  tables  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  population  is  four  to  a  square  mile,  and  the 
fecundity  5*22  to  a  marriage,  and  that  inBussia  the  popula- 
.tion  is  twenty-three  to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity  4*94 
to  a  marriage.  Is  the  North  American  labourer  poorer  than 
the  Russian  boor?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Sadler's 
argument  ? 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  Mr.  Sadler's  theory,  according 
to  him,  is  that  which  he  has  kept  for  the  last.  It  is  derived 
from  the  registers  of  the  English  Peerage.     The  Peers,  hQ 
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says,  and  says  truly,  are  the  class  with  respect  to  whom  we 
possess  the  most  accurate  statistical  information. 

^'Toncliiiig  their  number,  this  has  heen  accnrately  kuown  and 
recorded  ever  since  the  order  has  existed  in  the  country.  For 
several  centuries  past,  the  addition  to  it  of  a  single  individual  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  notoriety :  this  hereditary 
honour  conferring  not  personal  dignity  merely,  but  important  pri- 
vileges, and  being  almost  always  identified  with  great  wealth  and 
influence.  The  records  relating  to  it  are  kept  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention,  not  only  by  heirs  and  expectants,  but  they  are 
appealed  to  by  more  distant  connections,  as  conferring  distinction 
on  all  who  can  claim  such  affinity.  Hence  there  are  few  disputes 
concerning  successions  to  this  rank,  but  such  as  go  back  to  very 
remote  periods.  In  later  times,  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  of 
the  nobility,  have  not  only  been  registered  by  and  known  to  those 
personally  interested,  but  have  been  published  periodically,  and, 
consequently,  subject  to  perpetual  correction  and  revision;  while 
many  of  the  most  power^  motives  which  can  influence  the  human 
mind  conspire  to  preserve  these  records  from  the  slightest  &Jsi£- 
cation.  Compared  with  these,  therefore,  all  other  registers,  or 
reports,  whether  of  sworn  searchers  or  others,  are  incorrectness 
itself.'' 

Mr.  Sadler  goes  on  to  tell  ns  that  the  Peers  are  a  marrying 
class,  and  that  their  general  longevity  proves  them  to  be  a 
healthy  class.  Still  Peerages  often  become  extinct ; — and 
from  this  fact  he  infers  that  they  are  a  sterile  class.  So  far, 
says  he,  from  increasing  in  geometrical  progression,  they  do 
not  even  keep  up  their  numbers.  "  Nature  interdicts  their 
increase." 

*'  Thus,"  says  he,  **  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every  nation  of 
it,  have  the  highest  ranks  of  the  community  been  the  most  sterile, 
and  the  lowest  the  most  prolific.  As  it  respects  our  own  country, 
from  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  the  Irish  peasant,  to  the  highest, 
the  British  peer,  this  remains  a  conspicuous  truth  ;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  degree  of  fecundity  conformably  to  this  principle, 
through  the  intermediate  gradations  of  society,  constitutes  one  of 
the  features  of  the  system  developed  in  these  pages." 

We  take  the  issue  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  himself  offered. 
We  agree  with  him,  that  the  registers  of  the  English  Peerage 
are  of  fiir  higher  authority  than  any  other  statistical  docu- 
ments. We  are  content  that  by  those  registers  his  principle 
should  be  judged.  And  we  meet  him  by  positively  denying 
his  facts.  We  assert  that  the  English  nobles  are  not  only  not 
a  sterile,  but  an  eminently  prolific,  part  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Sadler  concludes  that  they  are  sterile,  merely  because 
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peerages  often  become  extinct.  Is  this  the  proper  way  of 
ascertaining  the  point  P  Is  it  thus  that  he  avails  himself  of 
those  registers  on  the  accnracj  and  fdlness  of  which  he  des- 
cants so  largely  P  Surely  his  right  course  would  have  been 
to  count  the  marriages,  and  the  number  of  births  in  the  Peer- 
age. This  he  has  not  done ; — ^but  we  have  done  it.  And  what 
is  the  result  P 

It  appears  from  the  last  edition  of  Debrett's  Peerage^  pub- 
lished in  1828,  that  there  were  at  that  time  287  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  had  been  married  once  or  oftener.  The 
whole  number  of  marriages  contracted  by  these  287  peers  was 
833.  The  number  of  children  by  these  marriages  was  1437, — 
more  than  five  to  a  peer, — ^more  than  4*3  to  a  marriage, — 
more,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  average  number  in  those  counties 
of  England  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler's  own  state- 
ment, the  fecundity  is  the  greatest. 

But  this  is  not  all.  These  marriages  had  not,  in  1828, 
produced  their  full  efiect.  Some  of  them  had  been  very  lately 
contracted.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  there  was 
every  probability  of  additional  issue.  To  allow  for  this  pro- 
bability, we  may  safely  add  one  to  the  average  which  we  have 
already  obtained,  and  rate  the  fecundity  of  a  noble  marriage 
in  England  at  5*3 ; — ^higher  than  the  fecundity  which  Mr. 
Sadler  assigns  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Even  if 
we  do  not  make  this  allowance,  the  average  fecundity  of  the 
marriages  of  peers  is  higher  by  one-fifth  than  the  average 
fecundity  of  marriages  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  this  is 
the  sterile  class  !  This  is  the  class  which  ^^  nature  has  inter- 
dicted from  increasing !  "^  The  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Sadler 
has  himself  appealed  proves  that  his  principle  is  false, — 
utterly  false, — ^wildly  and  extravagantly  false.  It  proves  that 
a  class,  living  during  half  of  every  year  in  the  most  crowded 
population  in  the  world,  breeds  faster  than  those  who  live  in 
the  country; — that  the  class  which  enjoys  the  greatest  degree 
of  luxury  and  ease  breeds  £a.ster  than  the  class  which  under- 
goes labour  and  privation.  To  talk  a  little  in  Mr.  Sadler's 
style,  we  must  own  that  we  are  ourselves  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults which  our  examination  of  the  peerage  has  brought  out. 
We  certainly  should  have  thought  that  the  habits  of  fiishion- 
able  life,  and  long  residence  even  in  the  most  airy  parts  of  so 
great  a  city  as  London,  would  have  been  more  unfibvourable  to 
the  fecundity  of  the  higher  orders  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Peerages,  it  is  true,  often  become  extinct.  But  it  is  quite 
clear,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  this  is  not  because  peer- 
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esses  are  baxren.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  what 
the  causes  reallj  are.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  titles  of 
our  nobles  are  limited  to  heirs  male ;  so  that,  though  the 
average  fecundity  of  a  noble  marriage  is  upwards  of  five,  yet, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  peerage,  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  much  more  than  two  and  a  half.  Secondly,  though  the 
peers  are,  as  Mr.  Sadler  says,  a  marrying  class,  the  younger 
sons  of  peers  are  decidedly  not  a  marrying  class ;  so  that  a 
peer,  though  he  has  at  least  as  great  a  chance  of  having  a 
son  as  his  neighbours,  has  less  chance  than  they  of  having  a 
collateral  heir. 

We  have  now  disposed,  we  think,  of  Mr.  Sadler's  principle 
of  population.  Our  readers  must,  by  this  time,  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  as  to  his  qualifications  for  setting  up  theories  of 
his  own.  We  will,  therefore,  present  them  with  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  skill  and  fairness  which  he  shows  when  he 
imdertakes  to  pull  down  the  theories  of  other  men.  The 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  population,  if  not  checked  by 
want,  by  vice,  by  excessive  mortality,  or  by  the  prudent  self- 
denial  of  individuals,  would  increase  in  a  geometric  progres- 
sion, is,  in  Mr.  Sadler's  opinion,  at  once  false  and  atrocious. 

"It  may  at  once  be  denied,"  says  he,  "that  human  increase 
proceeds  geometrically ;  and  for  this  simple  but  decisive  rea- 
son, that  the  existence  of  a  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  works  of  nature,  is  neither  true  nor  possible.  It  would 
fling  into  utter  confosion  all  order,  time,  magnitude,  and 
space." 

This  is  as  curious  a  specimen  of  reasoning  as  any  that  has 
been  oflfered  to  the  world  since  the  days  when  theories  were 
founded  on  the  principle  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  We 
proceed  a  few  pages  fSa^rther,  however ;  and  we  then  find  that 
geometric  progression  is  unnatural  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Malthus  conceives  that  it  exists  ;  and  that,  in  aU 
cases  in  which  Mr.  Malthus  denies  the  existence  of  a  geo- 
m4)trio  ratio,  nature  changes  sides,  and  adopts  that  ratio  as 
the  rule  of  increase. 

Mr.  Malthus  holds  that  subsistence  will  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  "As  far  as  nature  has  to  do  with  the 
question,"  says  Mr.  Sadler,  "  men  might,  for  instance,  phmt 
twice  the  number  of  peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  nimiber 
of  the  same  animals,  with  equal  prospect  of  their  multiplica^- 
tion."  Now,  if  Mr.  Sadler  thinks  that,  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned,  four  sheep  will  double  as  fast  as  two,  and  eight 
as  £ist  as  four,  how  can  he  deny  that  the  geometrical  ratio  of 
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increase  does  exist  in  the  works  of  nature  ?  Or  has  he  a 
definition  of  his  own  for  geometrical  progression,  as  well  as 
for  inverse  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Malthns,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  have  generally 
referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  country  in  which  the  hu- 
man race  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  have  fixed  on 
twenty-five  years  as  the  term  in  which  the  population  of  that 
country  doubles  itself.  Mr.  Sadler  contends  that  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  a  people  to  double  in  twenty-five  years ; 
nay,  that  thirty-five  years  is  far  too  short  a  period, — ^that  the 
Americans  do  not  double  by  procreation  in  less  than  forty- 
seven  years, — and  that  the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers  is 
produced  by  emigration  from  Europe. 

Emigration  has  certainly  had  some  effect  in  increasing  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  But  so  great  has  the  rate 
of  that  increase  been  that,  after  making  full  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  emigration,  there  wiU  be  a  residue,  attributable 
to  procreation  alone,  amply  sufficient  to  double  the  popula- 
tion in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Sadler  states  the  results  of  the  four  censuses  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  There  were,  of  white  inhabitants,  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  in  1790,  3,093,111  ;  in  1800,  4,309,656;  in  1810,  5,862,093  ; 
and  in  1820,  7,861,710.  The  increase,  in  the  first  term,  being  39 
per  cent ;  that  in  the  second,  36  per  cent ;  and  that  in  the  third  and 
last,  33  per  cent.  It  is  Baperfluous  to  say,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  dednce  the  geometric  theory  of  hnman  increase,  whatever 
be  the  period  of  dnplication,  from  such  terms  as  these." 

Mr.  Sadler  is  a  bad  arithmetician.  The  increase  in  the 
last  term  is  not,  as  he  states  it,  33  per  cent,  but  more  than 
84  per  cent.  Now,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  double  the  population  in  twenty- 
five  years.  And  there  is,  we  think,  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  does 
increase  by  32  per  cent  every  ten  years. 

Our  reason  is  this.  There  is  in  the  United  States  a  class 
of  persons  whose  numbers  are  not  increased  by  emigration, — 
the  negro  slaves.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  census  of  1810  and  the  census  of  1820,  the  change  in 
their  numbers  must  have  been  produced  by  procreation,  and 
by  procreation  alone.  Their  situation,  though  much  happier 
than  that  of  the  wretched  beings  who.  cultivate  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  more  favourable  to  health  and  fecundity  than  that  of 
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free  labourers.  In  1810,  the  slave  trade  liad  been  but  re- 
cently aboHsIied ;  and  there  were  in  conseqnence  many  more 
male  than  female  slaves, — a  circTunstance,  of  conrse,  very  nn- 
fieivonrable  to  procreation.  Slaves  are  perpetually  passing 
into  the  class  of  freemen ;  but  no  freeman  ever  descends  into 
servitude ;  so  that  the  census  will  not  exhibit  the  whole  effect 
of  the  procreation  which  really  takes  place. 

We  find,  by  the  census  of  1810,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  Union  was  then  1,191,000.  In  1820,  they  had  in- 
creased to  1,588,000.  That  is  to  say,  in  ten  years,  they  had 
increased  29  per  cent — ^within  three  per  cent  of  that  rate  of 
increase  which  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-five 
years.  We  may,  we  think,  fairly  calculate  that,  if  the  female 
slaves  had  been  as  numerous  as  the  males,  and  if  no  manu- 
missions had  taken  place,  the  census  of  the  slave  population 
would  have  exhibited  an  increase  of  32  i>er  cent  in  ten  years. 

If  we  are  right  in  fixing  on  32  per  cent  as  the  rate  at 
which  the  white  popnlation  of  America  increases  by  procrea- 
tion in  ten  years,  it  will  foUow  that,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  increase 
was  the  effect  of  emigration ;  from  1800  to  1810,  about  one- 
ninth;  and  firom  1810  to  1820,  about  one-seventeenth.  This 
is  what  we  should  have  expected ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  nnless 
the  number  of  emigrants  be  constantly  increasing,  it  must, 
as  compared  with  the  resident  population,  be  relatively  de- 
creasing. The  number  of  persons  added  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  by  emigration,  between  1810  and  1820, 
would  be  nearly  120,000.  From  the  data  furnished  by  Mr. 
Sadler  himself,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  this 
would  be  a  fiedr  estimate. 

"  Dr.  Seybert  says,  that  the  passengers  to  ten  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1817,  amonnted  to  22,235  ; 
of  whom  11,977  were  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  4164  from 
Germany  and  Holland ;  1245  from  France ;  58  from  Italy ;  2901 
from  the  British  possessions  in  North  America ;  1569  from  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  frY}m  all  other  conntries,  321.  These,  however,  we  may 
conclude,  with  the  editor  of  Styles's  Register,  were  far  short  of  the 
number  that  arrived.'* 

We  have  not  the  hononr  of  knowing  either  Dr.  Seybert  or 
the  editor  of  Styles's  Register.  We  cannot,  therefore,  decide 
on  their  respective  claims  to  our  confidence  so  peremptorily  as 
Mr.  Sadler  thinks  fit  to  do.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  what  Mr. 
Sadler  very  gravely  assigns  as  a  reason  for  disbelieving  Dr. 
Seybcrt's  testimony.     "  Such  accounts,"  he  says,   "  if  not 
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wilfully  exa^erated,  must  always  fall  short  of  the  trath/' 
It  would  be  a  cniions  question  of  casuistry  to  determine 
what  a  man  ought  to  do  in  a  case  in  which  he  cannot  tell  the 
truth  except  by  being  guilty  of  wilful  exaggeration.  We 
will,  however,  suppose,  with  Mr.  Sadler,  that  Dr.  Seybert, 
finding  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  two  sins,  pre- 
ferred telling  a  falsehood  to  exaggerating ;  and  that  he  has 
consequently  underrated  the  number  of  emigrants.  We  will 
take  it  at  double  of  the  Doctor's  estimate,  and  suppose  that, 
in  1817,  4f5,000  Europeans  crossed  to  the  United  States. 
Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  year  1817  was  a  year 
of  the  severest  and  most  general  distress  over  aU  Europe, — 
a  year  of  scarcity  everywhere,  and  of  cruel  famine  in  some 
places.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  1817  was  very  far  above  the  average,  probably  more 
than  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  year.  Till  the  year 
1815,  the  war  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  either  from  England  or  from  the  Conti- 
nent. If  we  suppose  the  average  emigration  of  the  remain- 
ing years  to  have  been  16,000,  we  shall  probably  not  be  much 
mistaken.  In  1818  and  1819,  the  number  was  certainly  much 
beyond  that  average;  in  1815  and  1816,  probably  much 
below  it.  But,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that,  in  every 
year  from  the  peace  to  1820,  the  number  of  emigrants  had 
been  as  high  as  we  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  1817,  the  in- 
crease by  procreation  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  would  still  appear  to  be  about  80  per  cent  in 
ten  years. 

Mi,  Sadler  acknowledges  that  Cobbett  exaggerates  the 
number  of  emigrants  when  he  states  it  at  150,000  a  year. 
Yet  even  this  estimate,  absurdly  great  as  it  is,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principles.  He  is,  he  tells  us, 
"  convinced  that  doubling  in  85  years  is  a  far  more  rapid 
duplication  than  ever  has  taken  place  in  that  country  from 
procreation  only."  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
by  procreation,  would  therefore  be  the  very  utmost  that  he 
would  allow  to  be  possible.  We  have  already  shown,  by  re- 
ference to  the  census  of  the  slave  population,  that  this  doc- 
trine is  quite  absurd.  And,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  sound,  we 
shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  above  eight  hxmdred 
thousand  people  emigrated  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
in  a  space  of  little  more  than  five  years.  The  whole  increase 
of  the  white  population  from  1810  to  1820  was  within  a  few 
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htmdredfl  of  2,000,000.  K  we  are  to  attribute  to  procreation 
only  20  per  cent  on  the  number  returned  by  the  census  of 
1810,  we  shall  have  about  830,000  persons  to  account  for  in 
some  other  way; — and  to  suppose  that  the  emigrants  who 
went  to  America  between  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  census 
of  1820,  with  the  children  who  were  bom  to  them  there, 
would  make  up  that  number,  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. 

We  could  say  much  more ;  but  we  think  it  quite  unneces- 
sary at  present.  We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Sadler  is  careless 
in  the  collection  of  facts, — ^that  he  is  incapable  of  reasoning 
on  facts  when  he  has  collected  them, — that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  simplest  terms  of  science, — ^thathe  has  enoxmced 
a  proposition  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  meaning, — ^that 
the  proposition  which  he  means  to  enounce,  and  which  he 
tries  to  prove,  leads  directly  to  all  those  consequences  which 
he  represents  as  impious  and  immoral, — and  that,  from  the 
very  documents  to  which  he  has  himself  appealed,  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  his  theory  is  false.  We  may,  perhaps, 
resume  the  subject  when  his  next  volume  appears.  Mean- 
while, we  hope  that  he  wUl  delay  its  publication  xmtil  he  has 
learned  a  little  arithmetic,  and  xmleamed  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence. 
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JOHN  BUNTAN.     (Deoembee,  1830.) 

The  TUgrirrCs  Progress^  with  a  Life  of  JoJm  Btmya/n.  By  Robert 
SOTTTHET,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet-Laureate.  Blustrated  with  Engrav- 
ings.    8vo.     London :  1830. 

This  is  an  eminently  beautiftd  and  splendid  edition  of  a  book 
whicli  well  deserves  aU  that  the  printer  and  the  engraver  can 
do  for  it.  The  Life  of  Btinyan  is,  of  course,  not  a  performance 
which  can  add  mnch  to  the  literary  reputation  of  sncli  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Southey.  But  it  is  written  in  excellent  Englisli, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  excellent  spirit.  Mr.  Southey 
propounds,  we  need  not  say,  many  opinions  from  which  we 
altogether  dissent;  and  his  attempts  to  excuse  the  odious 
persecution  to  which  Bxmyan  was  subjected  have  sometimes 
moved  our  indignation.  But  we  will  avoid  this  topic.  We 
are  at  present  much  more  inclined  to  join  in  paying  homage 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  man  than  to  engage  in  a  controversy 
concerning  church-government  and  toleration. 

We  must  not  pass  without  notice  the  engravings  with 
which  this  volume  is  decorated.  Some  of  Mr.  Heath's  wood- 
cuts are  admirably  designed  and  executed.  Mr.  Martin's 
illustrations  do  not  please  us  quite  so  well.  His  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  is  not  that  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  which  Bunyan  imagined.  At  aU  events,  it  is  not  that 
dark  and  horrible  glen  which  has  from  childhood  been  in  our 
mind's  eye.  The  vaUey  is  a  cavern :  the  quagmire  is  a  lake : 
the  straight  path  runs  zigzag :  and  CShristian  appears  like  a 
speck  in  the  darkness  of  the  immense  vault.  We  miss,  too, 
those  hideous  forms  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the 
description  of  Bunyan,  and  which  Salvator  Itosa  would  have 
loved  to  draw.  It  is  with  unfeigned  dif&dence  that  we  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  any  question  relating  to  the  art  of  i)auit- 
ing.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Martin  has  not  of  late 
been  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He  should  never 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Paradise  Lost.  There  can  be 
no  two  manners  more  directly  opposed  to  each  other  than  the 
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manner  of  his  painting  and  the  manner  of  Milton's  poetry. 
Those  things  which  are  mere  accessories  in  the  descriptions 
become  the  principal  objects  in  the  pictures;  and  those 
figures  which  are  most  prominent  in  the  descriptions  can  be 
detected  in  the  pictures  only  by  a  very  close  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Martin  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  representing  the  pillars 
and  candelabras  of  Pandsemonium.  But  he  has  forgotten 
that  Milton's  Pandaemonium  io  merely  the  background  to 
Satan.  In  the  picture,  the  Archangel  is  scarcely  visible 
amidst  the  endless  colonnades  of  his  infernal  palace.  Milton's 
Paradise,  again,  is  merely  the  background  to  his  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  in  Mr.  Martin's  picture  the  landscape  is  every 
thing.  Adam,  Eve,  and  Raphael,  attract  much  less  notice 
than  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  the  gigantic  flowers,  and 
the  giraffes  which  feed  upon  them.  We  read  that  James  the 
Second  sat  to  Varelst,  the  great  flower-painter.  When  the 
performance  was  finished,  his  Majesty  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  a  bower  of  sun-flowers  and  tuKps,  which  completely  drew 
away  all  attention  from  the  central  figure.  All  who  looked 
at  the  portrait  took  it  for  a  flower-piece.  Mr.  Martin,  we 
think,  introduces  his  immeasurable  spaces,  his  innumerable 
multitude,  his  gorgeous  prodigies  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape, almost  as  xmseasonably  as  Yarelst  introduced  his  flower- 
pots and  nosegays.  If  Mr.  Martin  were  to  paint  Lear  in  the 
storm,  we  suspect  that  the  blazing  sky,  the  sheets  of  rain, 
the  swollen  torrents,  and  the  tossing  forest,  would  draw  away 
all  attention  from  the  agonies  of  the  insulted  king  and  &ther. 
If  he  were  to  paint  the  death  of  Lear,  the  old  man,  asking 
the  bystanders  to  undo  his  button,  would  be  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  a  vast  blaze  of  pavilions,  standards,  armour,  and 
heralds'  coats.  Mr.  Martin  would  illustrate  the  Orlando 
Purioso  well,  the  Orlando  Innamorato  still  better,  the  Ara- 
bian !N'ights  best  of  all.  Fairy  palaces  and  gardens,  porticoes 
of  agate,  and  groves  flowering  with  emeralds  and  rubies,  in- 
habited by  people  for  whom  nobody  cares,  these  are  his  proper 
domain.  He  would  succeed  admirably  in  the  enchanted  ground 
of  Alcina,  or  the  mansion  of  Aladdin.  But  he  should  avoid 
Milton  and  Bxmyan. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is 
that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong 
human  interest.  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The 
allegory  of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with 
tears.  There  are  some  good  allegories  in  Johnson's  works, 
and  some  of  still  higher  merit  by  Addison.    In  these  per- 
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formances  there  is,  perliaps,  as  mncli  wit  and  iugentdty  as  in 
tlie  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  the  pleasure  which  is  produced 
by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  genealogy 
of  Wit,  or  the  contest  between  Rest  and  Labour,  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  plewure  which  we  derire  from  one  of  Cowley's 
odes  or  from  a  canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a  pleasure  which 
belongs  wholly  to  the  understanding,  and  in  which  the  feel- 
ings have  no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself, 
though  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  "poeis  that  ever  lived, 
could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make  allegory  interest- 
ing. It  was  in  vain  that  he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind 
on  the  House  of  Pride  and  the  House  of  Temperance.  One 
unpardonable  &ult,  the  fault  of  tediousness,  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  We  become  sick  of  cardinal  vir- 
tues and  deadly  sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  men 
and  women.  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto,  not 
one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  Very  few  and 
very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant 
Beast.  If  the  last  six  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved,  we  doubt  whether 
any  heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  would  have 
held  out  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  That  wonderful 
book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it. 
Doctor  Johnson,  aU  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who 
hated,  as  he  said,  to  read  books  through,  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  That  work  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  works  which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by 
no  common  merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise 
like  this  from  the  most  pedantic  of  critics  and  the  most 
bigoted  of  Tories.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry.  In  every 
nursery  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  greater  favourite  than 
Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Every  reader  knows  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  as  well  as  he  knows  a  road  in  which  he  has  gone 
backward  and  forward  a  hxmdred  times.  This  is  the  highest 
miracle  of  genius,  that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as 
though  they  were,  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should 
become  the  personal  recollections  of  another.  And  this  mi- 
racle the  tinker  has  wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  de- 
clivity, no  resting-place,  no  turn-stile,  with  which  we  are  not 
perfectly  acquainted.     The  wicket  gate,  and  the  desolate 
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swamp  which  separates  it  firom  the  City  of  Destruction,  the 
long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a  mle  can  make  it,  the  Inter- 
preter's honse  and  all  its  fair  shows,  the  prisoner  in  the  iron 
cage,  the  palace,  at  the  doors  of  which  armed  men  kept  gaard^ 
and  on  the  battlements  of  which  walked  persons  clothed  all 
in  gold,  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  the  steep  hill  and  the 
pleasant  harbour,  the  stately  front  of  the  House  Beautiftd  by 
the  wayside,  the  chained  lions  crouching  in  the  porch,  the 
low  green  vaUey  of  Humiliation,  rich  with  grass  and  covered 
with  flocks,  all  are  as  weU  known  to  us  as  the  sights  of  our 
own  street.  Then  we  come  to  the  narrow  place  where  Apol- 
lyon  strode  right  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  to  stop 
ihe  journey  of  Christian,  and  where  afterwards  the  pillar  was 
set  up  to  testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim  had  fought  the  good 
flght.  As  we  advance,  the  valley  becomes  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  shade  of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  fSdls  blacker  and 
blacker.  The  clouds  gather  overhead.  Doleful  voices,  the 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  rushing  of  many  feet  to  and  fro, 
are  heard  through  the  darkness.  The  way,  hardly  discernible 
in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  which 
sends  forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous 
shapes,  to  terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he  goes  on,  amidst 
the  snares  and  pitfaUs,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who 
have  perished  lying  in  the  ditch  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  dark  vaUey  he  passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old 
giants  dwelt,  amidst  the  bones  of  those  whom  they  had  slain. 

Then  the  road  passes  straight  on  through  a  waste  moor, 
till  at  length  the  towers  of  a  distant  city  appear  before  the 
traveller;  and  soon  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  Vanity  Fair.  There  are  the  jugglers  and  the 
apes,  the  shops  and  the  puppet-shows.  There  are  Italian 
BpOW,  and  French  Row,  and  Spanish  Row,  and  Britain  Row, 
with  their  crowds  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  loungers,  jabbering 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

Thence  we  go  on  by  the  little  lull  of  the  silver  mine,  and 
through  the  meadow  of  lilies,  along  the  bank  of  that  pleasant 
river  which  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  fruit-trees.  On  the 
left  branches  off  the  path  leading  to  the  horrible  castle,  the 
court-yard  of  which  is  paved  with  the  skulls  of  pilgrims ;  and 
right  onward  are  the  sheepfolds  and  orchards  of  the  De- 
lectable Mountains. 

From  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  way  lies  through  the 
fogs  and  briers  of  the  Enchanted  Ground,  with  here  and 
there  a  bed  of  sofb  cushions  spread  under  a  green  arbour. 
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And  beyond  is  the  land  of  Benlah,  where  the  flowers^  the 
grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  never  cease,  and  where  the 
snn  shines  night  and  day.  Thence  are  plainly  seen  the 
golden  pavements  and  streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  black  and  cold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

AU  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the  forms  which  cross  or 
overtake  the  pilgrims,  giants,  and  hobgoblins,  ill-&vonred 
ones,  and  shiuing  ones,  the  tall,  comely,  swarthy  Madam 
Bubble,  with  her  great  purse  by  her  side,  and  her  fingei*s 
playing  with  the  money,  the  black  man  in  the  bright  veskire, 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  and  my  Lord  Hategood,  Mr.  Talka- 
tive, and  Mrs.  Timorous,  all  are  actually  existing  beings  to 
us.  We  foUow  the  travellers  through  their  allegorical  pro- 
gress with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  we  follow 
Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to  Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  from 
Edinburgh  to  London.  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer 
who  ever  gave  to  the  abstract  the  interest  of  the  concrete, 
lu  the  works  of  many  celebrated  authors,  men  are  mere  per- 
sonifications. We  have  not  a  jealous  man,  but  jealousy,  not 
a  traitor,  but  perfidy;  not  a  patriot,  but  patriotism.  The 
mind  of  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  imaginative  that 
personifications,  when  he  dealt  with  them,  became  men.  A 
dialogue  between  two  quaUties,  in  his  dream,  has  more 
dramatic  effect  than  a  dialogue  between  two  human  beings 
in  most  plays.  La  this  respect  the  genius  of  Bunyan  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  very  little  else 
in  common  with  him,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  The  strong 
imagination  of  Shelley  made  him  an  idolater  in  his  own 
despite.  Out  of  the  most  indefinite  terms  of  a  hard,  cold, 
dark,  metaphysical  system,  he  made  a  gorgeous  Pantheon, 
Aill  of  beautiful,  majestic,  and  life-like  forms.  He  turned 
atheism  itself  into  a  mythology,  rich  with  visions  as  glorious 
as  the  gods  that  live  in  the  marble  of  Phidias,  or  the  virgin 
saints  that  smile  on  us  from  the  canvass  of  MuriUo.  The 
Spirit  of  Beauty,  the  Principle  of  Grood,  the  Principle  of 
Evil,  when  he  treated  of  them,  ceased  to  be  abstractions. 
They  took  shape  and  colour.  They  were  no  longer  mere 
words ;  but  "  intelligible  forms ; "  "  fair  humanities  5 "  objects 
of  love,  of  adoration,  or  of  fear.  As  there  can  be  no  stronger 
sign  of  a  mind  destitute  of  the  poetical  faculty  than  that 
tendency  which  was  so  common  among  the  writers  of  the 
French  school  to  turn  images  into  abstractions,  Venus,  for 
example,  into  Love,  Minerva  into  Wisdom,  Mars  into  War, 
and  Bacchus  into  Pestiviiy,  so  there  can  be  no  stronger  sign 
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of  a  mind  truly  poetical  thjm  a  disposition  to  reverse  this 
abstracting  process,  and  to  make  individuals  ont  of  gene- 
ralities. Some  of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  theories  cf 
Shelley  were  certainly  most  absurd  and  pernicious.  But  we 
donbt  whether  any  modem  poet  has  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  great  ancient 
masters.  The  words  bard  and  inspiration,  which  seem  so 
cold  and  aflfected  when  appHed  to  other  modem  writers,  have 
a  perfect  propriety  when  applied  to  him.  He  was  not  an 
author,  bnt  a  bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
art,  bnt  an  inspiration.  Had  he  lived  to  the  full  age  of  man, 
he  might  not  improbably  have  given  to  the  world  some  great 
work  of  the  very  highest  rank  in  design  and  execution. 
Bnt,  alas ! 

6  AcK^yiQ  c^a  poov'  eKXvae  Zha 
Toy  Muftraic  t^lXov  Sr^pa,  tov  ov  Nv/x^at^iK  aTre^^d^. 

But  we  must  return  to  Bunyan.  The  PUgrim's  Progress 
undoubtedly  is  not  a  perfect  allegory.  The  types  are  often  in- 
consistent with  each  other;  and  sometimes  the  allegorical 
disguise  is  altogether  thrown  off.  The  river,  for  example,  is 
emblematic  of  death ;  and  we  are  told  that  every  human  being 
must  pass  through  the  river.  But  Faithful  does  not  pass 
through  it.  He  is  martyred,  not  in  shadow,  but  in  reality,  at 
Vanity  Fair.  Hopeful  talks  to  Christian  about  Esau's  birth- 
right and  about  his  own  convictions  of  sin  as  Bunyan  might 
have  talked  with  one  of  his  own  congregation.  The  damsels  at 
the  House  Beautiful  catechize  Christiana's  boys  as  any  good 
ladies  might  catechize  any  boys  at  a  Sunday  School.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his  genius, 
and  whatever  his  good  luck,  could  long  continue  a  figurative 
history  without  falling  into  many  inconsistencies.  We  are 
sure  that  inconsistencies,  scarcely  less  gross  than  the  worst 
into  which  Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in  the  shortest 
and  most  elaborate  allegories  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler. 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  History  of  John  Bull  swarm  with 
similar  errors,  if  the  name  of  error  can  be  properly  applied 
to  that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  simile 
go  on  all-fours.  But  we  believe  that  no  human  ingenuity 
could  produce  such  a  centipede  as  a  long  allegory  in  which 
the  correspondence  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  should  be  exactly  preserved.  Certainly  no  writer, 
ancient  or  modem,  has  yet  achieved  the  adventure.  The  best 
thing,  on  the  whole,  that  an  allogorist  can  do,  is  to  present  to 
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Ills  readers  a  succession  of  analogies,  each  of  whicli  may  sepa- 
rately be  striking  and  happy,  without  looking  very  nicely  to 
see  whether  they  harmonize  with  each  other.  This  Bunyan 
has  done ;  and  though  a  minute  scrutiny  may  detect  incon- 
sistencies in  every  page  of  his  Tale,  the  geneml  effect  which 
the  Tale  produces  on  all  persons,  learned  and  unlearned, 
proves  that  he  has  done  well.  The  passages  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  defend  are  those  in  which  he  altogether  drops  the 
allegory,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  pilgrims  religious 
ejaculations  and  disquisitions,  better  suited  to  his  own  pulpit 
at  Bedford  or  Eeading  than  to  the  Enchanted  Ground  or  to 
the  Interpreter's  Garden.  Yet  even  these  passages,  though 
we  will  not  undertake  to  defend  them  against  the  objections 
of  critics,  we  feel  that  we  could  ill  spare.  We  feel  that  the 
story  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  these  occasional  glimpses 
of  solemn  and  a£Fecting  subjects,  which  will  not  be  hidden, 
which  force  themselves  through  the  veil,  and  appear  before  us 
in  their  native  aspect.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  that  which  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  on  the  ancient  stage,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  actor  were  seen  flaming  through  his  mask,  and 
giving  life  and  expression  to  what  would  else  have  been  an 
inanimate  and  uninteresting  disguise. 

It  is  very  amusing  and  very  instructive  to  compare  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  with  the  Grace  Abounding.  The  latter  work 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  autobiography 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  fall  and  open  confession  of  the  fancies 
which  passed  through  the  mind  of  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
affections  were  warm,  whose  nerves  were  irritable,  whose  ima- 
grnation  was  ungovernable,  and  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  religious  excitement.  In  whatever  age  Bunyan 
had  lived,  the  history  of  his  feelings  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  very  curious.  But  the  time  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
was  the  time  of  a  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind.  A  tre- 
mendous burst  of  public  feeling,  produced  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  hierarchy,  menaced  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions  with 
destruction.  To  the  gloomy  regularity  of  one  intolerant 
Church  had  succeeded  the  license  of  innumerable  sects,  drunk 
with  the  sweet  and  heady  must  of  their  new  liberty.  Fanati- 
cism, engendered  by  persecution,  and  destined  to  engender 
persecution  in  turn,  spread  rapidly  through  society.  Even  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  minds  were  not  proof  against 
this  strange  tamt.  Any  time  might  have  produced  George 
Fox  and  James  Naylor.    But  to  one  time  alone  belong  the 
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frantic  deltisions  of  sncli  a  statesman  as  Yane,  and  the  hys- 
terical tears  of  such  a  soldier  as  Cromwell. 

The  history  of  Bunyan  is  the  history  of  a  most  excitable 
mind  in  an  age  of  excitement.  By  most  of  his  biographers 
he  has  been  treated  with  gross  injustice.  They  have  under- 
stood in  a  popular  sense  all  those  strong  terms  of  self-con- 
demnation which  he  employed  in  a  theological  sense.  They 
have,  therefore,  represented  him  as  an  abandoned  wretch, 
reclaimed  by  means  almost  miractdous,  or,  to  use  their 
favourite  metaphor,  "  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning." 
Mr.  Ivimey  calls  him  the  depraved  Bunyan  and  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Surely  Mr.  Ivimey  ought  to  have  been  too 
familiar  with  the  bitter  accusations  which  the  most  pious 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  against  themselves,  to 
understand  literally  all  the  strong  expressions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Grace  Abounding.  It  is  quite  clear,  as 
Mr.  Southey  most  justly  remarks,  that  Bunyan  never  was  a 
vicious  man.  He  married  very  early;  and  he  solemnly  declares 
that  he  was  strictly  &ithfrd  to  his  wife.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  drunkard.  He  owns,  indeed,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  never  spoke  without  an  oath.  But  a  single  admo- 
nition cured  him  of  this  bad  habit  for  life ;  and  the  cure  must 
have  been  wrought  early ;  for  at  eighteen  he  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Parliament ;  and,  if  he  had  carried  the  vice  of  pro- 
faneness  into  that  service,  he  would  doubtless  have  received 
something  more  than  an  admonition  from  Serjeant  Bind- 
their-kings-in-chains,  or  Captain  Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before- 
the-Lord.  BeU-ringing  and  playing  at  hockey  on  Sundays 
seem  to  have  been  the  worst  vices  of  this  depraved  tinker. 
They  would  have  passed  for  virtues  with  Archbishop  Laud. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  a  very  early  age,  Bunyan  was 
a  man  of  a  strict  life  and  of  a  tender  conscience.  ^^  He  had 
been,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  a  blackguard."  Even  this  we 
think  too  hard  a  censure.  Bunyan  was  not,  we  admit,  so 
fine  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Digby ;  but  he  was  a  blackguard  no 
otherwise  than  as  every  labouring  man  that  ever  lived  has 
been  a  blackguard.  Indeed  Mr.  Southey  acknowledges  this. 
**  Such  he  might  have  been  expected  to  be  by  his  birth,  breed- 
ing, and  vocation.  Scarcely  indeed,  by  possibility,  could  he 
have  been  otherwise."  A  man  whose  manners  and  senti- 
ments are  decidedly  below  those  of  his  class  deserves  to  be 
called  a  blackguard.  But  it  is  surely  unfair  to  apply  so 
strong  a  word  of  reproach  to  one  who  is  only  what  the  great 
mass  of  every  communiiy  must  inevitably  be. 
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Those  horrible  intemal  conflicts  which  Bunyan  has  de- 
scribed with  so  much  power  of  language  prove,  not  that  he 
was  a  worse  man  than  his  neighbours,  but  that  his  mind  was 
constantly  occupied  by  religions  considerations,  that  his  fer- 
Yonr  exceeded  his  knowledge,  and  that  his  imagination  ez« 
cised  despotic  power  over  his  body  and  mind.  lie  heard 
voices  fix>m  heaven.  He  saw  strange  visions  of  distant  hills, 
pleasant  and  sunny  as  his  own  Delectable  Mountains.  From 
those  abodes  he  was  shut  out,  and  placed  in  a  dark  and  hor- 
rible wilderness,  where  he  wandered  through  ice  and  snow, 
striving  to  make  his  way  into  the  happy  region  of  light.  At 
one  time  he  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to  work  miracles. 
At  another  time  he  thought  himself  actually  possessed  by 
the  devU.  He  could  distingxdsh  the  blasphemous  whispers. 
He  felt  his  infernal  enemy  pulling  at  his  clothes  behind  him. 
He  spumed  with  his  feet  and  struck  with  his  hands  at  the 
destroyer.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  sell  his  part  in  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  Sometimes  a  violent  impulse  urged 
him  to  start  up  fix)m  his  food,  to  &J1  on  his  knees,  and  to 
break  forth  into  prayer.  At  length  he  fancied  that  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  TTih  agony  convulsed  his 
robust  frame.  He  was,  he  says,  as  if  his  breastbone  would 
split ;  and  this  he  took  for  a  sign  that  he  was  destined  to 
burst  asunder  like  Judas.  The  agitation  of  his  nerves  made 
all  his  movements  tremulous ;  and  this  trembling,  he  sup- 
posed, was  a  visible  mark  of  his  reprobation,  like  that  which 
had  been  set  on  Cain.  At  one  time,  indeed,  an  encouraging 
voice  seemed  to  rush  in  at  the  window,  like  the  noise  of  wind, 
but  very  pleasant,  and  commanded,  as  he  says,  a  great  calm 
in  his  soul.  At  another  time,  a  word  of  comfort  ^^  was  spoke 
loud  unto  him ;  it  showed  a  great  word ;  it  seemed  to  be  writ 
in  great  letters."  But  these  intervals  of  ease  were  short. 
His  state,  during  two  years  and  a  half,  was  generally  the 
most  horrible  that  the  human  mind  can  imagine.  ^^  I 
walked,'*  says  he,  with  his  own  peculiar  eloquence,  "to  a 
neighbouring  town ;  and  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street, 
and  fell  into  a  very  deep  pause  about  the  most  fearful  state 
my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  and,  after  long  musing,  I  lifted 
up  my  head ;  but  methought  I  saw  as  if  the  sun  that  shineth 
in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me  light ;  and  as  if  the 
very  stones  in  the  street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did  band 
themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they  all  combined 
together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  abhorred  of 
them,  and  unfit  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  sinned 
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against  the  Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  crea- 
ture over  I!  for  they  stood  fast,  and  kept  their  station. 
But  I  was  gone  and  lost.''  Scarcely  any  madhouse  could 
produce  an  instance  of  delusion  so  strong,  or  of  misery  so 
acute. 

It  was  through  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  over- 
hung by  darkness,  peopled  with  devils,  resounding  with 
blasphemy  and  lamentation,  and  passing  amidst  quagmires, 
snares,  and  pitfalls,  close  by  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  that 
Bunyan  journeyed  to  that  bright  and  fruitful  land  of  Beulah, 
in  which  he  sojourned  during  the  latter  period  of  his  pilgrim- 
age. The  only  trace  which  his  cruel  sufferings  and  tempta- 
tions seem  to  have  left  behind  them  was  an  affectionate  com- 
passion for  those  who  were  still  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
once  been.  Religion  has  scarcely  ever  worn  a  form  so  cahn 
and  soothing  as  in  his  allegory.  The  feeling  which  predom- 
inates through  the  whole  book  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for 
weak,  timid,  and  harassed  minds.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Fearing,  of  Mr.  Peeble-Mind,  of  Mr.  Despondency  and  his 
daughter  Miss  Muchafraid,  the  account  of  poor  Little&ith 
who  was  robbed  by  the  three  thieves,  of  his  spending  money, 
the  description  of  Christian's  terror  in  the  dungeons  of  Giant 
Despair  and  in  his  passage  through  the  river,  all  clearly  show 
how  strong  a  sympathy  Bunyan  felt,  after  his  own  mind  had 
become  clear  and  cheerful,  for  persons  afflicted  with  religious 
melancholy. 

Mr.  Southey,  who  has  no  love  for  the  Calvinists,  admits 
that,  if  Calvinism  had  never  worn  a  blacker  appearance  than 
in  Bunyan's  works,  it  would  never  have  become  a  term  of 
reproach.  In  fact,  those  works  of  Bunyan  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  by  no  means  more  Calvinistic  than  the 
articles  and  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  mo- 
deration of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  predestination 
gave  offence  to  some  zealous  persons.  We  have  seen  an 
absurd  allegory,  the  heroine  of  which  is  uamed  Hephzibah, 
written  by  some  raving  supralapsarian  preacher  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  mild  theology  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
In  this  foolish  book,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Interpreter 
is  caUed  the  Enlightener,  and  the  House  Beautiful  is  Castle 
Strength.  Mr.  Southey  tells  us  that  the  Catholics  had  also 
their  Pilgrim's  Progress,  without  a  Giant  Pope,  in  which  the 
Interpreter  is  the  Director,  and  the  House  Beautiftd  Grace's 
Hall.  It  is  surely  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  Bun- 
yan's genius,  that  two  religious  parties,  both  of  which  re- 
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garded  his  opinions  as  heterodox,  slionld  have  had  recourse 
to  him  for  assistance. 

There  are,  we  think,  some  characters  and  scenes  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  can  be  folly  comprehended  and 
enjoyed  only  by  persons  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times 
through  which  Bnnyan  lived.  The  character  of  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  the  guide,  is  an  example.  His  fightiag  is,  of  course, 
allegorical  j  but  the  allegory  is  not  strictly  preserved.  He 
deUvers  a  sermon  on  imputed  righteousness  to  his  compa- 
nions ;  and,  soon  affcer,  he  gives  battle  to  Giant  Grim,  who 
had  taken  upon  him  to  back  the  lions.  He  expounds  the 
fifby-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  the  household  and  guests  of 
Gains ;  and  then  he  saUies  out  to  attack  Slaygood,  who  was 
of  the  nature  of  flesh-eaters,  in  his  den.  These  are  incon- 
sistencies ;  but  they  are  inconsistencies  which  add,  we  think, 
to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  "We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Bunyan  had  ia  view  some  stout  old  Greatheart  of  Naseby 
and  Worcester,  who  prayed  with  his  men  before  he  drilled 
them,  who  knew  the  spiritual  state  of  every  dragoon  in  his 
troop,  and  who,  with  the  praises  of  God  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
two-edged  sword  in  his  hand,  had  turned  to  flight,  on  many 
fields  of  battle,  the  swearing,  drunken  bravoes  of  Bupert  and 
Lunsford. 

Every  age  produces  such  men  as  By-ends.  But  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  eminently  prolific  of  such 
men.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that  the  satire  was  aimed  at  some 
particular  individual ;  and  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable. 
At  aU  events,  Bunyan  must  have  known  many  of  those  hypo- 
crites who  followed  religion  only  when  religion  walked  in 
silver  slippers,  when  the  sun  shone,  and  when  the  people  ap- 
plauded. Indeed  he  might  have  easily  found  all  the  kindred 
of  By-ends  among  the  public  men  of  his  time.  He  might 
have  found  among  the  peers  my  Lord  Turn-about,  my  Lord 
Time-server,  and  my  Lord  Pair-speech;  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Smooth-man,  Mr.  Anything,  and  Mr.  Pacing- 
both-ways ;  nor  would  "  the  parson  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Two- 
tongues,'*  have  been  wanting.  The  town  of  Bedford  pro- 
bably contained  more  than  one  politician  who,  after  contriving 
to  raise  an  estate  by  seeking  the  Lord  during  the  reign  of 
the  saints,  contrived  to  keep  what  he  had  got  by  persecuting 
the  saints  during  the  reign  of  the  strumpets,  and  more  than 
one  priest  who,  during  repeated  changes  in  the  discipline  and 
doclrines  of  the  church,  had  remained  constant  to  nothing 
but  his  benefice. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  that  in  which  the  proceedings  against  Faithfdl 
are  described.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Bunjan  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  mode  in  which  state  trials  were  con- 
ducted under  Charles  the  Second.  The  license  given  to  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  shameless  partiality  and 
ferocious  insolence  of  the  judge,  the  precipitancy  and  the 
blind  ra>ncour  of  the  jury,  remind  us  of  those  odious  mum- 
meries which,  from  the  Bestoration  to  the  Eevolution,  were 
merely  forms  preliminary  to  banging,  drawing,  and  quarter- 
ing. Lord  Hategood  performs  the  office  of  counsel  for  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  Scroggs  himself  could  have  performed  it. 

"Judge.  Thou  nmagate,  heretic,  and  traitor,  hast  thou  heard 
what  these  honest  gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  thee  ? 

"  Faithful.     May  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my  own  defence  ? 

"  Judge.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  thou  deservest  to  Hve  no  longer,  but  to 
be  slain  immediately  npon  the  place ;  yet,  that  aU  men  may  see  our 
gentleness  to  thee,  let  us  hear  what  thou,  vile  runagate,  hast  to 
say." 

No  person  who  knows  the  state  trials  can  be  at  a  loss  for 
parallel  cases.  Indeed,  write  what  Bunyan  would,  the  base- 
ness and  cruelty  of  the  lawyers  of  those  times  *^  sinned  up  to 
it  stiU,"  and  even  went  beyond  it.  The  imaginary  trial  of 
Faithful,  before  a  jury  composed  of  personified  vices,  was  just 
and  merciful,  when  compared  with  the  real  trial  of  Alice 
Lisle  before  that  tribunal  where  all  the  vices  sat  in  the  person 
of  Jefferies. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightM  to  every  reader,  and  in- 
valuable as  a  study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
wide  command  over  the  English  language.  The  vocabulary 
is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is  not  an 
expression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology, 
which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed 
several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly 
what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for 
vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every 
purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely 
dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working  men,  was  perfectly  suf- 
ficient. There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would 
so  readily  stake  the  feme  of  the  old  unpoUuted  English  lan- 
guage, no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language 
is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  haa  been  im- 
proved by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 
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Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  lie  dared  not 
name  John  Banyan  in  his  verse,  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer. 
To  our  refined  forefathers,  we  suppose.  Lord  Eoscommon's 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  and  the  Diike  of  Buckingham- 
shire's Essay  on  Poetry,  appeared  to  be  compositions  infinitely 
superior  to  the  allegory  of  the  preaching  tinker.  We  live  in 
better  times ;  and  we  are  not  afiraid  to  say,  that,  though  there 
were  many  clever  men  id  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  minds  which 
X)ossessed  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
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Stcdement  of  the  Ciml  Disabilities  and  Privations  affecting  Jews  iti 

England,     8to.     London:  1829. 

The  distinguished  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  late  Parliament,  brought  forward  a 
proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews,  has  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  renew  it.  The  force  of  reason,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, carried  the  measure  through  one  stage,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  power.  Reason  and  power  are  now  on  the  same 
side ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  conjointly  achieve 
a  decisive  victory.  In  order  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  sue-. 
cess  of  just  principles,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  some  of  the  arguments,  or  phrases  claiming  to  be 
arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  a  system 
full  of  absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  constitution,  it  is  said,  is  essentially  Christian ;  aud 
therefore  to  admit  Jews  to  office  is  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
Nor  is  the  Jew  injured  by  being  excluded  from  political  power. 
For  no  man  has  any  right  to  power.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
his  property ;  a  man.  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  personal 
injury.  These  rights  the  law  allows  to  the  Jew ;  and  with 
these  rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fevour  to  admit  any  man  to  political  power ; 
and  no  man  can  justly  complain  that  he  is  shut  out  fr^m  it. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  for 
shifting  the  burden  of  the  proof  from  those  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  and  who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  cum- 
bersome. Surely  no  Christian  can  deny  that  every  himian 
being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every  gratification  which 
produces  no  harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every  mortifi- 
cation which  produces  no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  source 
of  mortification  to  a  class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded  from 
political  power?  If  it  be,  they  have,  on  Christian  principles, 
a  right  to  be  fr^ed  from  that  mortification,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  their  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the  averting  of  some 
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greater  eril.    The  ppesumption  is  evidently  in  fevonr  of  tole- 
ration.    It  is  for  the  prosecutor  to  make  ont  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  "which  we  are  considering  would 
prove  too  much  even  for  those  who  advance  it.  If  no  man 
has  a  right  to  political  power,  then  neither  Jew  nor  6rentile 
has  such  a  right.  The  whole  foundation  of  government  is 
taken  away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away,  the  property 
and  the  persons  of  men  are  insecure ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  men  have  a  right  to  their  property  and  to  personal 
security.  If  it  be  right  that  the  property  of  men  should  be 
protected,  and  if  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  govern- 
ment, then  it  must  be  right  tiiat  government  should  exist. 
Now  there  cannot  be  government  imless  some  person  or 
persons  possess  political  power.  Therefore  it  is  right  that 
some  person  or  persons  should  possess  political  power.  That 
is  to  say,  some  person  or  persons  must  have  a  right  to  politi- 
cal power. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what 
the  end  of  government  is,  that  CathoHc  disabilities  and  Jew- 
ish disabilities  have  been  suffered  to  exist  so  long.  We  hear 
of  essentially  Protestant  governments  and  essentially  Christian 
governments,  words  which  mean  just  as  much  as  essentially 
Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horsemanship. 
Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration instead  of  settling  them  by  blows,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  industry  instead  of  sup- 
plying them  by  rapine.  This  is  the  only  operation  for  which 
the  machinery  of  government  is  peculiarly  adapted,  the  only 
operation  which  wise  governments  ever  propose  to  themselves 
as  their  chief  object.  K  there  is  any  class  of  people  who  are 
not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in 
the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  tiiat 
class  ought  to  have  no  share  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  property  and  maintaining  order.  But 
why  a  man  should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  those  powers  because 
he  wears  a  beard,  because  he  does  not  eat  ham,  beause  he  goes 
to  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of  going  to  the  Church 
on  Sundays,  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism 
have  very  much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a 
rabbi.  But  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a 
magistrate,  a  legislator,  or  a  minister  of  finance,  than  with 
his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.    Nobody  has  ever  thought  of  com- 
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pelling  cobblers  to  make  any  dedaration  on  the  tme  faitb  of 
a  Christian.  Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  b  j 
a  heretical  cobbler  than  by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  but  had  never  handled  an  awL  Men 
act  thus,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  to  religion,  but 
because  they  do  not  see  what  religion  has  to  do  with  the 
mending  of  their  shoes.  Tet  reli^on  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  mending  of  shoes  as  with  the  budget  and  the  army  esti- 
mates. We  have  surely  had  several  signal  proofs  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  a  very  good  Christian  may  be  a  very 
bad  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it  would  be  monstrous, 
say  the  persecutors,  that  Jews  should  legislate  £3r  a  Christian 
community.  This  is  a  palpable  misrepresentation.  What  is 
proposed  is,  not  that  the  Jews  should  legislate  for  a  Christian 
community,  but  that  a  legislature  composed  of  Christians  and 
Jews  should  legislate  for  a  community  composed  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  On  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  questions  out 
of  a  thousand,  on  all  questions  of  police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew,  has  no 
interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Christian,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
Churchman.  On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, the  Jew  and  the  Churchman  may  differ.  But  they 
cannot  differ  more  widely  than  the  Catholic  and  the  Church- 
man, or  the  Independent  and  the  Churchman.  The  principle 
that  Churchmen  ought  to  monopolize  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  would  at  least  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  The  prin- 
ciple that  Christians  ought  to  monopolize  it  has  no  meaning 
at  all.  For  no  question  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country  can  possibly  come  before  Parlia- 
ment, with  respect  to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  Christians  as  there  can  be  between  any  Christian 
and  any  Jew. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  firom  political 
power.  They  possess  it ;  and  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  large  fortunes,  they  must  possess  it.  The  distinc- 
tion which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil  privileges  and 
political  power  is  a  distinction  without  &  difference.  Privi- 
leges are  power.  Civil  and  political  are  synonymous  words, 
the  one  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek. 
Nor  is  this  mere  verbal  quibbling.  If  we  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  the  things  are  in- 
separable, or  rather  identical. 

That  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian  country  would 
be  most  shockmg.     But  he  may  be  a  juryman.    He  may  try 
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issues  of  fact;  and  no  harm  is  done.  Bnt  if  he  should  bo 
suffered  to  try  issues  of  law,  there  is  an  end  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  may  sit  in  a  box  plainly  dressed,  and  return  ver- 
dicts. But  that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black  gown 
and  white  wig,  and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an  abomina- 
tion not  to  be  thought  of  among  baptized  people.  The  distinc- 
tion is  certainly  most  philosophical. 

What  power  in  civilised  society  is  so  great  as  that  of  the 
creditor  over  the  debtor?  If  we  take  this  away  from  the 
Jew,  we  take  away  from  him  the  security  of  his  property. 
If  we  leave  it  to  him,  we  leave  to  him  a  power  more  despotic 
by  far  than  that  of  the  king  and  all  his  cabinet. 

It  would  be  impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Parliament.  But 
a  Jew  may  make  money ;  and  money  may  make  members  of 
Parliament.  Gte.ttan  and  Old  Sarum  may  be  the  property  of 
a  Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penryn  will  take  ten  pounds  from 
Shylock  rather  tlian  nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  three  farthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  ob- 
jection is  made.  That  a  Jew  should  possess  the  substance  of 
legislative  power,  that  he  should  command  eight  votes  on  every 
division  as  if  he  were  the  great  Duke  of  Newcastie  himself, 
is  exactiy  as  it  should  be.  But  that  he  should  pass  the  bar 
and  sit  down  on  those  mysterious  cushions  of  green  leather, 
that  he  should  cry  "hear"  and  "order,"  and  talk  about 
being  on  his  legs,  and  being,  for  one,  fr^e  to  say  this  and  to 
say  that,  would  be  a  profanation  sufficient  to  bring  ruin  on 
the  country. 

That  a  Jew  shotdd  be  privy-counciQor  to  a  Christian  king 
would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation.  But  the  Jew 
may  govern  the  money-market,  and  the  money-market  may 
govern  the  world.  The  minister  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  his 
scheme  of  finance  till  he  has  been  closeted  with  the  Jew.  A 
congress  of  sovereigns  may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to 
their  assistance.  The  scrawl  of  the  Jew  on  the  back  of  a  piece 
of  paper  may  be  worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of  three 
kings,  or  the  national  faith  of  three  new  American  republics. 
But  that  he  should  put  Bight  Honourable  before  his  name 
would  be  the  most  frightful  of  national  calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  politicians  reasoned 
about  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Catholics  ought  to  have  no 
political  power.  The  sun  of  England  is  set  for  ever  if  the 
Catholics  exercise  political  power.  Give  the  Catholics  every 
thing  else ;  but  keep  political  power  from  them.  These  wise 
men  did  not  see  that  when  every  thing  else  had  been  given^ 
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political  power  had  been  given.  They  continued  to  repeat  their 
cuckoo  song,  when  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  Catho- 
lics should  have  political  power  or  not,  when  a  Catholic  As- 
sociation bearded  the  Parliament,  when  a  Catholic  Agitator 
exercised  infinitely  more  authority  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  from 
political  power,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  our 
ancestors  treated  them,  to  murder  them,  and  banish  them, 
and  rob  them.  For  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  alone,  can 
we  really  deprive  them  of  political  power.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  course,  we  may  take  away  the  shadow,  but  we 
must  leave  them  the  substance.  We  may  do  enough  to  pain 
and  irritate  them;  but  we  shall  not  do  enough  to  secure 
ourselves  from  danger,  if  danger  reaUy  exists.  Where  wealth 
is,  there  power  must  inevitably  be. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen.  They 
are  a  separate  people,  living  locally  in  this  island,  but  living 
morally  and  politically  in  communion  with  their  brethren 
who  are  scattered  over  all  the  world.  An  English  Jew  looks 
on  a  Dutch  or  a  Portuguese  Jew  as  his  countryman,  and  on 
an  English  Christian  as  a  stranger.  This  want  of  patriotic 
feeling,  it  is  said,  renders  a  Jew  unfit  to  exercise  political 
fimctions. 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible ;  but  a  dose 
examination  shows  it  to  be  quite  imsound.  Even  if  the 
alleged  facts  are  admitted,  still  the  Jews  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  preferred  their  sect  to  their  country.  The 
feeling  of  patriotism,  when  society  is  in  a  healthfdl  state, 
springs  up,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the 
minds  of  citizens  who  know  that  they  owe  all  their  comforts 
and  pleasures  to  the  bond  which  unites  them  in  one  com- 
nmnity.  But,  mid«r  a  partial  and  oppressive  gOTermnent, 
these  associations  cannot  acquire  that  strength  which  they 
have  in  a  better  state  of  things.  Men  are  compelled  to  seek 
from  their  party  that  protection  which  they  ought  to  receive 
from  their  country,  and  they,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
transfer  to  their  party  that  affection  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  felt  for  their  country.  The  Huguenots  of  France 
called  in  the  help  of  England  agaiast  their  Catholic  Kings. 
The  Catholics  of  France  called  in  the  help  of  Spain  against 
a  Huguenot  King.  Would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  at  present 
the  French  Protestants  would  wish  to  see  their  religion 
made  dominant  by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  English  army  9 
Surely  not.    And  why  is  it  that  they  are  not  willing,  aa  they 
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formerly  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  conn- 
try  to  the  interests  of  their  religions  persuasion  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious :  they  were  persecuted  then,  and  are  not  perse- 
cuted now.  The  English  Puritans,  under  Charles  the  First, 
prevailed  on  the  Scotch  to  invade  England.  Do  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  our  time  wish  to  see  the  Church  put 
down  by  an  invasion  of  foreign  Calvinists  ?  If  not,  to  what 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  change  ?  Surely  to  this,  that 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  far  better  treated  now  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious 
public  men  that  England  ever  produced  were  inclined  to 
take  refiige  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  North  America. 
Was  this  because  Presbyterians  and  Independents  are  in- 
capable of  loving  their  country?  But  it  is  idle  to  multiply 
instances.  Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  a  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  history  or  of  human  nature  as  to  hear  those  who 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  accuse  any  sect  of  forei^ 
attachments.  If  there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in 
politics  it  is  this,  that  foreign  attachments  are  the  fruit  of 
domestic  misrule.  It  has  always  been  the  trick  of  bigots  to 
make  their  subjects  miserable  at  home,  and  then  to  complain 
that  they  look  for  relief  abroad;  to  divide  society,  and  to 
wonder  that  it  is  not  united ;  to  govern  as  if  a  section  of  the 
state  were  the  whole,  and  to  censure  the  other  sections  of 
the  state  for  their  want  of  patriotic  spirit.  If  the  Jews  have 
not  felt  towards  England  like  children,  it  is  because  she  has 
treated  them  like  a  step-mother.  There  is  no  feeling  which 
more  certainly  developes  itself  ia  the  minds  of  men  living  under 
tolerably  good  government  than  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  never  was  any  nation, 
or  any  large  portion  of  any  nation,  not  crueUy  oppressed, 
which  was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feeling.  To  make  it  there- 
fore ground  of  accusation  against  a  class  of  men,  that  they  are 
not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain  of  sophistry.  It 
is  the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs  against  the  lamb.  It  is  to 
accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the  source. 

If  the  English  Jews  really  felt  a  deadly  hatred  to  England, 
if  the  weekly  prayer  of  their  synagogues  were  that  all  the 
curses  denounced  by  Ezekiel  on  Tyre  and  Egypt  might  fell 
on  London,  if,  in  their  solemn  feasts,  they  caUed  down  bless- 
ings on  those  who  should  dash  our  children  to  pieces  on  the 
stones,  still,  we  say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen  would 
not  be  more  intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have 
offcen  borne  to  each  other.     But  in  fact  the  feeling  of  the 
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Jews  is  not  snch.  It  is  precisely  what,  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  They  are 
treated  far  better  than  the  French  Protestants  were  treated  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans 
were  treated  in  the  time  of  Laud.  They,  therefore,  have  no 
rancour  against  the  govermnent  or  against  their  comitrymen. 
It  wUl  not  be  denied  that  they  are  far  better  affected  to  the 
state  than  the  followers  of  Coligni  or  Vane.  But  they  are 
not  so  well  treated  as  the  dissenting  sects  of  Christians  are 
now  treated  in  England  ;  and  on  this  account,  and,  we  firmly 
believe,  on  this  account  alone,  they  have  a  more  exclusive 
spirit.  Till  we  have  carried  the  experiment  &xther,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made  English- 
men altogether.  The  statesman  who  treats  them  a^  aliens, 
and  then  abuses  them  for  not  entertaining  all  the  feelings  of 
natives,  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  tyrant  who  punished  their 
fathers  for  not  ma,lriug  bricks  without  straw. 

Bulers  must  not  be  suffered  thus  to  absolve  themselves  of 
their  solemn  responsibility.  It  does  not  lie  in  their  mouths 
to  say  that  a  sect  is  not  patriotic.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
it  patriotic.  History  and  reason  clearly  indicate  the  means. 
The  English  Jews  are,  as  fiar  as  we  can  see,  precisely  what 
our  government  has  made  them.  They  are  precisely  what 
any  sect,  what  any  class  of  men,  treated  as  they  have  been 
treated,  would  have  been.  K  all  the  red-haired  people  in 
Europe  had,  during  centuries,  been  outraged  and  oppressed, 
banished  from  this  place,  imprisoned  in  that,  deprived  of  their 
money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  the  most  impro- 
bable crimes  on  the  feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at  horses'  1»ils, 
hanged,  tortured,  burned  alive,  if,  when  manners  became 
milder,  they  had  still  been  subject  to  debasing  restrictions 
and  exposed  to  vulgar  insults,  locked  up  in  particular  streets 
in  some  countries,  pelted  and  ducked  by  the  rabble  in  others, 
excluded  every  where  from  magistracies  and  honours,  what 
would  be  the  patriotism  of  gentlemen  with  red  hair  P  And  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  proposition  were  made  for  ad- 
mitting red-haired  men  to  office,  how  striking  a  speech  might 
an  eloquent  admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver  against 
so  revolutionary  a  measure !  "  These  men,*'  he  might  say, 
"  scarcely  consider  themselves  as  Englishmen.  They  think 
a  red-haired  Frenchman  or  a  red-haired  German  more  closely 
connected  with  them  than  a  man  with  brown  hair  bom  in 
their  own  parish.  If  a  foreign  sovereign  patronises  red  hair, 
they  love  him  better  than  their  own  native  king.     They  are 
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not  Englishmen :  they  cannot  be  Englishmen :  nature  has 
forbidden  it :  experience  proves  it  to  be  impossible.  Eight  to 
political  power  they  have  none ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to 
political  power.  Let  them  enjoy  personal  security ;  let  their 
property  be  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  if  they  ask 
for  leave  to  exercise  power  over  a  community  of  which  they 
are  only  half  members,  a  community  the  constitution  of  which 
is  essentially  daxk-haired,  let  us  answer  them  in  the  words  of 
our  wise  ancestors,  Nolwrmbs  leges  Anglioe  rrmta/nJ^ 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Jews  are  to 
be  restored  to  their  own  country;  and  the  whole  nation  looks 
forward  to  that  restoration.  They  are,  therefore,  not  so  deeply 
interested  as  others  in  the  prosperity  of  England.  It  is  not 
their  home,  but  merely  the  place  of  their  sojourn,  the  house 
of  their  bond  age.  This  argument  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Times  newSj^^per,  and  which  has  attracted  a  degreeof  attention 
proportioned  not  ao  much  to  its  own  intrinsic  force  as  to  the 
general  talent  with  which  that  journal  is  conducted,  belongs 
tp  a  class  of  sophisms  by  which  the  most  hateful  persecutions 
may  easily  be  justified.  To  charge  men  with  practical  con- 
sequences which  they  themselves  deny  is  disingenuous  in 
controversy :  it  is  atrocious  in  government.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  tends  to  make 
those  who  hold  it  utterly  immoral.  And  certainly  it  would 
seem  that  a  man  who  believes  his  eternal  destiny  to  be  already 
irrevocably  fixed  is  likely  to  indulge  his  passions  without  re- 
straint and  to  neglect  his  religious  duties.  K  he  is  an  heir 
of  wrath,  his  exertions  must  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  pre- 
ordained to  life,  they  must  be  superfluous.'  But  would  it  be 
wise  to  punish  every  man  who  holds  the  higher  doctrines  of 
Calvinism,  as  if  he  had  actually  committed  all  those  crimes 
which  we  know  some  Antinomians  to  have  committed  ?  As- 
suredly not.  The  fact  notoriously  is  that  there  are  many 
Calvinists  as  moral  in  their  conduct  as  any  Arminian,  and 
many  Arminians  as  loose  as  any  Calvinist. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  reason  from  the  opinions 
which  a  man  professes  to  his  feelings  and  his  actions ;  and  in 
fax^t  no  person  is  ever  such  a  fool  as  to  reason  thus,  except 
when  he  wants  a  pretext  for  persecuting  his  neighbours.  A 
Christian  is  comimanded,  under  the  strongest  sanctions,  to  be 
just  in  all  his  dealings.  Yet  to  how  many  of  the  twenty-four 
millions  of  professing  Christians  in  these  islands  would  any 
man  in  his  senses  lend  a  thousand  pounds  without  security  ? 
A  man  who  should  act,  for  one  day,  on  the  supposition  that 
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all  the  people  about  him  were  inflnenced  by  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  would  find  himself  ruined  before  night ;  and 
no  man  ever  does  act  on  that  supposition  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or 
in  selling.  But  when  any  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  to  be 
oppressed,  the  case  is  different.  Then  we  represent  those 
motives  which  we  know  to  be  so  feeble  for  good  as  omnipotent 
for  evil.  Then  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  our  victims  all  the 
vices  and  follies  to  which  their  doctrines,  however  remotely, 
seem  to  tend.  We  forget  that  the  same  weakness,  the  sama 
laxity,  the  same  disposition  to  prefer  the  present  to  the  future, 
which  make  men  worse  than  a  good  religion,  make  them 
better  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned,  and  that 
some  people  in  our  own  time  stiU  reason,  about  the  Catholics. 
A  Papist  believes  himself  bound  to  obey  the  pope.  The  pope 
has  issued  a  bull  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth.  Therefore  every 
Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper.  Therefore  every 
Papist  is  a  traitor.  Therefore  every  Papist  ought  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history. 
Surely  the  answer  lies  on  the  surface.  The  Church  of  Bome 
may  have  commanded  these  men  to  treat  the  queen  as  an 
usurper.  But  she  has  conmianded  them  to  do  many  other 
things  which  they  have  never  done.  She  enjoins  her  priests 
to  observe  strict  purity.  You  are  always  taunting  them  with 
their  licentiousness.  She  conmiands  aU  her  followers  to  fast 
often,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to  take  no  interest  for 
money,  to  fight  no  duels,  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they  obey  these 
injunctions  ?  If  it  be  the  fact  that  very  few  of  them  strictly 
observe  her  precepts,  when  her  precepts  are  opposed  to  their 
passions  and  interests,  may  not  loyalty,  may  not  humanity, 
may  not  the  love  of  ease,  may  not  the  fear  of  death,  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  executing  those  wicked  orders 
which  she  has  issued  against  the  sovereign  of  England? 
"When  we  know  that  many  of  these  people  do  not  care  enough 
for  their  religion  to  go  without  beef  on  a  Friday  for  it,  why 
should  we  think  that  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being  racked 
and  hanged  for  it  9 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews  as  our  fathers 
reasoned  about  the  Papists.  The  law  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  waUs  of  the  synagogues  prohibits  covetousness.-  But  if 
we  were  to  say  that  a  Jew  mortgagee  would  not  foreclose 
because  God  had  commanded  him  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's 
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houfie,  everybody  would  thiiik  us  out  of  our  wits.  Yet  it 
passes  for  an  argument  to  say  that  a  Jew  will  take  no  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  coxmtry  in  which  he  lives,  that  he  will 
not  care  how  bad  its  laws  and  police  may  be,  how  heavily  it 
may  be  taxed,  how  often  it  may  be  conquered  and  given  up  to 
spoil,  because  God  has  promised  that,  by  some  unknown 
means,  and  at  some  xmdetermined  time,  perhaps  ten  thousand 
years  hence,  the  Jews  shall  migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  human  nature  ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  what  is  remote  and  indefinite  affects  men  far  less 
than  what  is  near  and  certain  ?  The  argument  too  applies  to 
Christians  as  strongly  as  to  Jews.  The  Christian  believes  as 
well  as  the  Jew,  that  at  some  future  period  the  present  order 
of  things  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay,  many  Christians  believe 
that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  establish  a  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  reign  visibly  over  all  its  inhabitants.  "Whether 
this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not  we  shall  not  here  inquire. 
The  number  of  people  who  hold  it  is  very  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of  those 
who  hold  it  are  distinguished  by  rank,  wealth,  and  ability. 
It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the 
EngUsh  church.  Noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament  have 
written  in  defence  of  it.  Now  wherein  does  this  doctrine 
differ,  as  far  as  its  political  tendency  is  concerned,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jews  ?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us 
because  he  believes  that  he  or  his  remote  descendants  will  be 
removed  to  Palestine,  can  we  safely  open  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  fifth-monarchy  man,  who  expects  that,  before  this 
generation  shall  pass  away,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  one  divine  empire  ? 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Christian  in  any 
competition  which  the  law  leaves  open  to  him?  Is  he  less 
active  and  regular  in  his  business  than  his  neighbours  9  Does 
he  furnish  his  house  meanly,  because  he  is  a  pilgrim  and  so- 
journer in  the  land  ?  Does  the  expectation  of  being  restored 
to  the  coxmtry  of  his  fathers  make  him  insensible  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  stock  exchange  9  Does  he,  in  arranging 
his  private  affairs,  ever  take  into  the  account  the  chance  of  his 
migrating  to  Palestine  ?  If  not,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that 
feelings  which  never  influence  his  dealings  as  a  merchant,  or 
his  dispositions  as  a  testator,  will  acquire  a  boundless  influence 
over  h?Tn  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  magistrate  or  a  legislator  ? 

There  is  another  argument  which  we  would  not  willingly 
treat  with  levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
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treat  seriously.  Scriptnre,  it  is  said,  is  fall  of  terrible  denon* 
ciations  against  the  Jews.  It  is  foretold  that  thej  are  to  be 
wanderers.  Is  it  then  right  to  give  them  a  home?  It  is 
foretold  that  they  are  to  be  oppressed.  Can  we  with  propriety 
suffer  them  to  be  rulers?  To  admit  them  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  is  manifestly  to  insult  the  Divine  oracles. 

We  allow  that  to  fiilsify  a  prophecy  inspired  by  Divine 
Wisdom  would  be  a  most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
happy  circumstance  for  our  frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime 
which  no  man  can  possibly  commit.  If  we  admit  the  Jews 
to  seats  in  Parliament,  we  shall,  by  so  doing,  prove  that  the 
prophecies  in  question,  whatever  they  may  mean,  do  not 
mean  that  the  Jews  shaU  be  excluded  from  Parliament. 

In  &ct  it  is  already  clear  that  the  prophecies  do  not  bear 
the  meaning  put  upon  them  by  the  respectable  persons  whom 
we  are  now  answering.  In  iVance  and  in  the  United  States 
the  Jews  are  abeady  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  A 
prophecy,  therefore,  which  should  mean  that  the  Jews  would 
never,  diiring  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  would 
be  a  false  prophecy.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the  practice  of  con- 
founding prophecy  with  precept,  of  setting  up  predictions 
which  are  often  obscure  against  a  morality  which  is  always 
clear.  K  actions  are  to  be  considered  as  just  and  good  merely 
because  they  have  been  predicted,  what  action  was  ever  more 
laudable  than  that  crime  which  our  bigots  are  now,  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  centuries,  urging  us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews,  that 
crime  which  made  the  earth  shake,  and  blotted  out  the  sun 
from  heaven  ?  The  same  reasoning  which  is  now  employed  to 
vindicate  the  disabilities  imposed  on  our  Hebrew  countrymen 
will  equally  vindicate  the  loss  of  Judas  and  the  judgment  of 
Pilate.  "  The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him;  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.*'  And 
woe  to  those  who,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  disobey  his 
benevolent  commands  under  pretence  of  accomplishing  his 
predictions.  If  this  argument  justifies  the  laws  now  existing 
against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  equally  all  the  cruelties  which 
have  ever  been  committed  against  them,  the  sweeping  edicts 
of  banishment  and  confiscation,  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and 
the  slow  fire.  How  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for  leaving  pro- 
perty to  people  who  are  to  "  serve  their  enemies  in  hunger, 
and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things ; '' 
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for  giving  protection  to  the  persons  of  those  who  are  to  "fear 
day  and  night,  and  to  hare  none  assurance  of  their  life ; ''  for 
not  seizing  on  the  children  of  a  race  whose  "  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  to  be  given  unto  another  people  ?  " 

We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  com- 
manded us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when 
He  was  called  upon  to  explain  what  He  meant  by  a  neigh- 
bour, selected  as  an  example  a  heretic  and  an  alien.  Last 
year,  we  remember,  it  was  represented  by  a  pious  writer  in 
the  John  Bull  newspaper,  and  by  some  other  equally  fervid 
Christians,  as  a  monstrous  indecency,  that  the  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  Jews  should  be  brought  forward  in  Passion 
week.  One  of  these  humorists  ironically  recommended  that 
it  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Good  rriday.  We  should 
have  had  no  objection ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  day  could 
be  commemorated  in  a  more  worthy  manner.  We  Inow  of 
no  day  fitter  for  terminating  long  hostilities,  and  repairing 
cruel  wrongs,  than  the  day  on  which  the  religion  of  mercy 
was  founded.  We  Imow  of  no  day  fitter  for  blotting  out  from 
the  statute-book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance  than  the  day  on 
which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced  the  foulest  of  all 
judicial  murders,  the  day  on  which  the  list  of  the  victims  of 
intolerance,  that  noble  list  wherein  Socrates  and  More  are 
enrolled,  was  glorified  by  a  yet  greater  and  holier  name. 
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SADLEE'S  REFUTATION  REFUTED.  (Jakuart,  1831.) 

A  Refutation  of  an  Article  in  the  Ediiiburgh  Review  (No.  CII.) 
entitled  "  Sadler* 8  Law  of  Population,  and  Disproof  of  Human 
Superfecundity  ;**  containing  also  Additional  Proofs  of  the  Prin- 
ciple entmciated  in  that  Treatise,  fownded  on  the  Censuses  of  differefiit 
Oovmiries  recently  published.  Bj  Michael  Thomas  Sadleb,  M.P. 
8vo.     London:  1830. 

**  Before  anything  came  ont  against  mj  Essay,  I  was  told  I  mnst 
prepare  myself  for  a  storm  coming  against  it,  it  being  resolved 
by  some  men  that  it  was  necessary  that  book  of  mine  should,  as 
it  is  phrased,  be  run  down." — John  Locke. 

We  have,  in  violation  of  onr  usual  practice,  transcribed  Mr. 
Sadler's  title-page  from  top  to  bottom,  motto  and  all.  The 
parallel  implied  between  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing and  the  Essay  on  Superfecundity  is  exquisitely 
laughable.  We  can  match  it,  however,  with  mottoes  aa 
ludicrous.  We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  "  News  from  Camperdown,"  written  soon  after  Lord 
Duncan's  victory,  by  a  man  once  as  much  in  his  own  good 
graces  as  Mr.  Sadler  is,  and  now  as  much  forgotten  as  Mr. 
Sadler  will  soon  be,  Robert  Heron.  His  piece  was  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  damned,  ^^as  it  is  phrased,"  in  the 
second  act ;  but  the  author,  thinking  that  it  had  been  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  "  run  down,"  published  it,  in  order  to  put 
his  critics  to  shame,  with  this  motto  from  Swift :  "  When  a 
true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know  him  by  this 
mark — ^that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him." 
We  remember  another  anecdote,  which  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
ceptable to  so  zealous  a  churchman  as  Mr.  Sadler.  A  certain 
Antinomian  preacher,  the  oracle  of  a  bam,  in  a  county  of 
which  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  the  name,  finding 
that  divinity  was  not  by  itself  a  sufficiently  lucrative  pro- 
fession, resolved  to  combine  with  it  that  of  dog-stealing.  He 
was,  by  ill-fortune,  detected  in  several  offences  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  was  in  consequence  brought  before  two  justices,  who, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  given  them  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
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sentenced  liim  to  a  whipping  for  each  theft.  The  degrading 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  pastor  naturally  thinned  the  flock ; 
and  the  poor  man  was  in  danger  of  wanting  bread.  He  accord- 
ingly put  forth  a  handbill,  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence, 
describing  his  sufferings,  and  appealing  to  the  Christian 
charity  of  the  public ;  and  to  his  pathetic  address  he  prefixed 
this  most  appropriate  text  2  "  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods. 
— St.  FcmVs  Epistle  to  the  Gorinthiana.^^  He  did  not  perceive 
that,  though  St.  Paul  had  been  scourged,  no  number  of  whip- 
pings, however  severe,  will  of  themselves  entitle  a  man  to  be 
considered  as  an  apostle.  Mr.  Sadler  seems  to  us  to  have 
fallen  into  a  somewhat  similar  error.  He  should  remember 
that,  though  Locke  may  have  been  laughed  at,  so  has  Sir 
Claudius  Hunter ;  and  that  it  takes  something  more  than  the 
laughter  of  all  the  world  to  make  a  Locke. 

The  body  of  this  pamphlet  by  no  means  justifies  the  parallel 
so  modestly  insinuated  on  the  title-page.  Yet  we  must  own 
that,  though  Mr.  Sadler  has  not  risen  to  the  level  of  Locke, 
he  has  done  what  was  almost  as  difficult,  if  not  as  honourable 
— ^he  has  fallen  below  his  own.  He  is  at  best  a  bad  writer. 
His  arrangement  is  an  elaborate  confusion.  His  style  has 
been  constructed,  with  great  care,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  least  possible  effect  by  means  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  words.  Aspiring  to  the  exalted  character 
of  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  can  never  preserve  through  a 
single  paragraph  either  the  cabnness  of  a  philosopher  or  the 
meekness  of  a  Christian.  His  ill-nature  would  make  a  very 
little  wit  formidable.  But,  happily,  his  efforts  to  wound 
resemble  those  of  a  juggler's  snake.  The  bags  of  poison  are 
full,  but  the  fang  is  wanting.  In  this  foolish  pamphlet,  all 
the  unpleasant  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  temper  are 
brought  out  in  the  strongest  manner.  He  is  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  would  certainly 
do  us  some  mischief  if  he  knew  how.  We  will  give  a  single 
instance  for  the  present.  Others  wiU  present  themselves  as 
we  proceed.  We  laughed  at  some  doggerel  verses  which  he 
cited,  and  which  we,  never  having  seen  them  before.  Sus- 
pected to  be  his  own.  We  are  now  sure  that,  if  the  principle 
on  which  Solomon  decided  a  famous  case  of  filiation  were 
correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  our  sus- 
picion. Mr.  Sadler,  who,  whatever  elements  of  the  poetical 
character  he  may  lack,  possesses  the  poetical  irritability  in 
an  abxmdance  which  might  have  sufficed  for  Homer  himself, 
resolved  to  retaliate  on  the  person,  who,  as  he  supposed,  had 
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reviewed  him.  He  lias,  accordingly,  ransacked  some  collec- 
tion of  college  verses,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  among  the 
performances  of  his  supposed  antagonist,  something  as  bad 
as  his  own.  And  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well.  We  must  admit  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  sometimes  put  into  his  exercises,  at  seventeen, 
almost  as  great  nonsense  as  Mr.  Sadler  is  in  the  habit  of 
putting  into  his  books  at  sixty. 

Mr.  Sadler  complains  that  we  have  devoted  whole  pages  to 
mere  abuse  of  him.  We  deny  the  charge.  We  have,  indeed, 
characterised,  in  terms  of  just  reprehension,  that  spirit  which 
shows  itself  in  every  part  of  his  proUx  work.  Those  terms  of 
reprehension  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  retract ;  and  we 
conceive  that  we  might  have  used  much  stronger  expressions, 
without  the  least  oflPence  either  to  truth  or  to  decorum.  There 
is  a  limit  prescribed  to  us  by  our  sense  of  what  is  due  to  our- 
selves. But  we  think  that  no  indulgence  is  due  to  Mr. 
Sadler.  A  writer  who  distinctly  announces  that  he  has  not 
confirmed  to  the  candour  of  the  age — ^who  makes  it  his  boast 
that  he  expresses  himself  throughout  with  the  greatest  plain- 
ness and  freedom — and  whose  constant  practice  proves  that 
by  plainness  and  freedom  he  means  coarseness  and  rancour — 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  others  shall  remember  courtesies 
which  he  has  forgotten,  or  shall  respect  one  who  has  ceased  to 
respect  himself. 

Mr.  Sadler  declares  that  he  has  never  vilified  Mr.  Malthus 
personally,  and  has  confined  himself  to  attacking  the  doctrines 
which  that  gentleman  maintains.  We  should  wish  to  leave 
that  point  to  the  decision  of  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Sadler's 
book,  or  any  twenty  pages  of  it.  To  quote  particular  instances 
of  a  temper  which  penetrates  and  inspires  the  whole  work,  is 
to  weaken  our  charge.  Yet,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of 
flinching,  we  will  give  two  specimens, — ^the  two  first  which 
occur  to  our  recollection.  "  Whose  minister  is  it  that  speaks 
thus  9"  says  Mr.  Sadler,  after  misrepresenting  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  though,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  uninten- 
tionally, one  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Malthus.  **  Whose  min- 
ister is  it  that  speaks  thus  ?  That  of  the  lover  and  avenger 
of  little  children  ?  '*  Again,  Mr.  Malthus  recommends,  erro- 
neously perhaps,  but  assuredly  from  humane  motives,  that 
alms,  when  given,  should  be  given  very  sparingly.  Mr.  Sadler 
quotes  the  recommendation,  and  adds  the  following  cour- 
teous comment :  —  "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel."    We  cannot  think  that  a  writer  who  indulges  in  these 
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indecent  and  nnjnst  attacks  on  professional  and  personal 
character  lias  any  right  to  complain  of  onr  sarcasms  on  his 
metaphors  and  rhymes. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  reply  which  Mr.  Sadler 
has  thought  fit  to  make  to  onr  arguments.  He  begins  by 
attacking  onr  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil.  They  are,  says 
he,  too  profound  for  common  apprehension;  and  he  hopes 
that  they  are  too  profound  for  our  own.  That  they  seem 
profound  to  him  we  can  well  believe.  Profundity,  in  its 
secondary  as  in  its  primary  sense,  is  a  relative  term.  When 
Grildrig  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  Brobdignagian  cream- 
jug  he  doubtless  thought  it  very  deep.  But  to  common 
apprehension  our  reasoning  would,  we  are  persuaded,  appear 
perfectly  simple. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus,  says  Mr.  Sadler,  camiot  be 
true,  because  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a  great  and  terrible 
evil,  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God. 
We  answer  thus.  We  know  that  there  are  in  the  world 
great  and  terrible  evils.  In  spite  of  these  evils,  we  believe 
in  the  goodness  of  God.  Why  may  we  not  then  continue  to 
believe  in  his  goodness,  though  another  evil  should  be  added 
totheHst? 

How  does  Mr.  Sadler  answer  this  ?  Merely  by  telling  us 
that  we  are  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with.  He  completely 
shrinks  from  the  question ;  a  question,  be  it  remembered, 
not  raised  by  us  —  a  question  which  we  should  have  felt 
strong  objections  to  raising  unnecessarily — a  question  put 
forward  by  himself,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  two  ponderous  volumes.  He  attempts  to  carp  at 
detached  parts  of  our  reasoning  on  the  subject.  With  what 
success  he  carries  on  this  guerilla  war  after  declining  a 
general  action  with  the  main  body  of  our  argument  our 
readers  shall  see. 

"  The  reviewer  sends  me  to  Paley,  who  is,  I  confess,  rather  more 
intelligible  on  the  subject,  and  who,  fortunately,  has  decided  the 
very  point  in  dispute.  I  will  first  give  the  words  of  the  reviewer, 
who,  when  speaking  of  my  general  argument  regarding  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evils,  moral  and  physical,  implied  in  the  theory  I  op* 
pose,  sums  up  his  ideas  thus  : — '  Mr.  Sadler  says,  that  it  is  not  a 
light  or  transient  evil,  but  a  great  and  permanent  evil.  What  then  ? 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  a  question  of  ay  or  no, — Tiot  a 
question  of  mobe  or  LESS.'  But  what  says  Paley  p  His  express  rule 
is  this,  that  '  when  we  cannot  resolve  aU  appearances  into  benevo- 
lence of  design  we  maJce  the  few  give  place  to  the  many,  the  little  to 
the  GREAT ;  that  we  take  our  judgment  from  a  large  and  decided  j^ajpon^ 
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derancy*  Now  in  weigliing  these  two  autliorities  directly  at  issue 
on  this  point,  I  think  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  determining 
which  we  shall  make  *  to  give  place ;'  or,  if  we  *  look  to  a  large  and 
decided  preponderancy '  of  either  talent,  learning,  or  benevolence, 
from  whom  we  shall  *  take  our  judgment.*  The  effrontery,  or,  to 
speak  more  charitably,  the  ignorance  of  a  reference  to  Paley  on  this 
subject,  and  in  this  instance  is  really  marvellous." 

Now,  does  not  Mr.  Sadler  see  that  the  very  words  whicli 
he  quotes  from  Paley  contaiii  in  themselves  a  refdtation  of 
his  whole  argument  ?  Paley  says,  indeed,  as  every  man  in 
his  senses  would  say,  that  in  a  certain  case,  which  he  has 
specified,  the  more  and  the  less  come  into  question.  But  in 
what  case  ?  "  When  we  camnot  resolve  all  appearances  into 
the  benevolence  of  design."  It  is  better  that  there  should 
be  a  little  evil  than  a  great  deal  of  evU.  This  is  self-evident. 
But  it  is  also  self-evident  that  no  evil  is  better  than  a  little 
evil.  Why,  then,  is  there  any  evil  9  It  is  a  mystery  which 
we  cannot  solve.  It  is  a  mystery  which  Paley,  by  the  very- 
words  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  quoted,  acknowledges  himself 
xmable  to  solve;  and  it  is  because  he  cannot  solve  that 
mystery  that  he  proceeds  to  take  into  consideration  the  more 
and  the  less.  Believing  in  the  divine  goodness,  we  must 
necessarily  believe  that  the  evils  which  exist  are  necessary  to 
avert  greater  evils.  But  what  those  greater  evils  are  we  do 
not  know.  How  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  the  sentient 
creation  would  be  in  any  respect  diminished  if,  for  example, 
children  cut  their  teeth  without  pain,  we  cannot  understand. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Mai- 
thus.  If  superfecundity  exists,  it  exists,  no  doubt,  because 
it  is  a  less  evil  than  some  other  evil  which  otherwise  would 
exist.    Can  Mr.  Sadler  prove  that  this  is  an  impossibility? 

One  single  expression  which  Mr.  Sadler  employs  on  this 
subject  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  incompetent  he  is  to 
discuss  it.  "  On  the  Christian  hypothesis, "  says  he,  "  no 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil."  He  does  not,  we 
think,  xmderstand  what  is  meant  by  .the  origin  of  evil.  The 
Christian  Scriptures  profess  to  give  no  solution  of  that 
mystery.  They  relate  facts ;  but  they  leave  the  metaphysical 
question  undetermined.  They  tell  us  that  man  fell;  but  why 
he  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  falling,  or 
why  the  Supreme  Being  has  not  mitigated  the  consequences 
of  the  Pall  more  than  they  actually  have  been  mitigated,  the 
Scriptures  did  not  tell  us,  and,  it  may  without  presumption  be 
said,  could  not  tell  us,  unless  we  had  been  creatures  different 
from  what  we  are.  There  is  something,  either  in  the  nature  of 
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our  faculties  or  in  the  nature  of  the  machinery  employed  by 
us  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  which  condemns  ns,  on  this 
and  similar  subjects^  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Man  can  un- 
derstand these  high  matters  only  by  ceasing  to  be  man,  just 
as  a  fly  can  xmderstand  a  lemma  of  Newton  only  by  ceasing 
to  be  a  fly.  To  make  it  an  objection  to  the  Christian  system 
that  it  gives  us  no  solution  of  these  difficulties,  is  to  make 
it  an  objection  to  the  Christian  system  that  it  is  a  system 
formed  for  human  beings.  Of  the  puzzles  of  the  Academy, 
there  is  not'  one  which  does  not  apply  as  strongly  to  Deism 
as  to  Christianity,  and  to  Atheism  as  to  Deism.  There  are 
difficulties  in  eyerything.  Yet  we  are  sure  that  something 
must  be  true. 

K  revelation  speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil  it 
speaks  only  to  discourage  dogmatism  and  temerity.  In  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  beautifdl,  and  the  most  profound  of 
all  works  on  the  subject,  the  Book  of  Job,  both  the  sufferer 
who  complains  of  the  divine  government,  and  the  injudicious 
advisers  who  attempt  to  defend  it  on  wrong  principles,  are 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  reminded  that 
the  question  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect.  St. 
Paul  silences  the  supposed  objector,  who  strives  to  force  him 
into  controversy,  in  the  same  manner.  The  church  has  been, 
ever  since  the  apostolic  times,  agitated  by  this  question,  and  by 
a  question  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  the  question  of  fate  and 
free-wiU.  The  greatest  theologians  and  philosophers  have 
acknowledged  that  these  things  were  too  high  for  them,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  hinting  at  what  seemed  to  be 
the  most  probable  solution.  What  says  Johnson  ?  "  AU  our 
effort  ends  in  belief  that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  is  some 
good  reason,  and  in  confession  that  the  reason  cannot  be 
found.'^  "What  says  Paley  9  "  Of  the  origin  of  evil  no  xmi- 
versal  solution  has  been  discovered.  I  mean  no  solution 
which  reaches  to  aU  cases  of  complaint. — The  consideration 
of  general  laws,  although  it  may  concern  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  evil  very  nearly,  which  I  think  it  does,  rests  in  views 
disproportionate  to  our  faculties,  and  in  a  knowledge  which 
we  do  not  possess.  It  serves  rather  to  account  for  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  than  to  supply  us  with  distinct  answers 
to  our  difficulties."  What  says  presumptuous  ignorance? 
"  No  doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil."  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Sadler  does  not  tell  us  what  his  solution 
is.     The  world,  we  suspect,  wiU  lose  little  by  his  silence. 

He  fidls  on  the  Eeviewer  again. 
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"  Thongli  I  have  sliown,"  says  lie,  "  and  on  anthorities  fix)m  wliich 
none  can  lightly  diflfer,  not  only  the  cmeliy  and  immorality  which 
this  system  necessarily  involves,  but  its  most  revolting  feature,  its 
gross  partiality,  he  has  wholly  suppressed  this,  the  most  important 
part  of  my  argument ;  as  even  the  bare  notice  of  it  would  have  in- 
stantly exposed  the  sophistry  to  which  he  has  had  recourse.  I^ 
however,  he  would  &drly  meet  the  whole  question,  let  him  show  me 
that  ^  hydrophobia,'  wliich  he  gives  as  an  example  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature,  is  a  calamity  to  which  the  poor  alone  are  liable ; 
or  that  '  malaria,'  which,  wii^  singular  infelicity,  he  has  chosen  as 
an  illustration  of  the  fancied  evils  of  population,  is  a  respecter  of 
persons." 

We  said  nothing  abont  this  argument,  as  Mr.  Sadler  calls 
it,  merely  because  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while ;  and  we 
are  half  ashamed  to  say  anything  abont  it  now.  But,  since 
Mr.  Sadler  is  so  urgent  for  an  answer,  he  shall  have  one.  If 
there  is  evil,  it  must  be  either  partial  or  universal.  Which 
is  the  better  of  the  two?  Hydrophobia,  says  this  great  phi- 
losopher, is  no  argument  against  the  divine  goodness,  because 
mad  dogs  bite  rich  and  poor  alike ;  but,  if  the  rich  were  ex- 
empted, and  only  nine  people  suffered  for  ten  who  suffer  now, 
hydrophobia  would  forthwith,  simply  because  it  would  pro- 
duce less  evil  than  at  present,  become  an  argument  against 
the  divine  goodness !  To  state  such  a  proposition,  is  to 
refute  it.  And  is  not  the  malaria  a  respecter  of  persons  ?  It 
infests  Itome.  Does  it  infest  London  ?  There  are  complaints 
peculiar  to  the  tropical  countries.  There  are  others  which 
are  found  only  in  mountainous  districts ;  others  which  are 
confbied  to  marshy  regions ;  others  again  which  run  in  par- 
ticular jGamilies.  Is  not  this  partiality?  Why  is  it  more 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  that  poor  men  should 
suffer  an  evil  from  which  rich  men  are  exempt,  than  that  a 
particular  portion  of  the  community  should  inherit  gout, 
scrofula,  insanity,  and  other  maladies?  And  are  there  no 
miseries  under  which,  in  fact,  the  poor  alone  are  suffering  ? 
Mr.  Sadler  himself  acknowledges,  in  this  very  paragraph, 
that  there  are  such ;  but  he  tells  us  that  these  calamities  are 
the  effects  of  misgovemment,  and  that  this  misgovemment  is 
the  effect  of  political  economy.  Be  it  so.  But  does  he  not 
see  that  he  is  only  removing  the  difficulty  one  step  &rther  ? 
Why  does  Providence  suffer  men,  whose  minds  are  filled  with 
false  and  pemioious  notions,  to  have  power  in  the  state? 
For  good  ends,  we  doubt  not,  if  the  fact  be  so ;  but  for  ends 
inscrutable  to  us,  who  see  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  scheme, 
and  who  see  that  small  part  only  for  a  short  period.     Does 
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Mr.  Sadler  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  power  as  ab- 
solute over  the  revolutions  of  political  as  over  the  organisation 
of  natural  bodies  P  Surely  not :  and,  if  not,  we  do  not  see 
that  he  vindicates  the  ways  of  Providence  by  attributing  the 
distresses,  which  the  poor,  as  he  confesses,  eudure,  to  an 
error  in  legislation  rather  than  to  a  law  of  physiology.  Ttim 
the  question  as  we  may,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  we  shall  find 
that  it  at  last  resolves  itself  into  the  same  great  enigma, — ^the 
origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil:  an  enigma  which  the 
highest  human  intellects  have  given  up  in  despair,  but  which 
Mr.  Sadler  thinks  himself  perfectly  able  to  solve. 

He  next  accuses  us  of  having  paused  long  on  verbal  criti- 
cism. We  certainly  did  object  to  his  improper  use  of  the 
words,  "inverse  variation."  Mr.  Sadler  complains  of  this 
with  his  usual  bitterness. 

"  N*ow  what  19  the  Reviewer's  quarrel  with  me  on  this  occasion  ? 
That  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  my  terms  ?  No.  He 
acknowledges  the  contrary.  That  I  have  not  fnlly  explained  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  used  them  p  "No.  An  explanation,  he  knows, 
is  immediately  subjoined,  though  he  has  careiulLy  suppressed  it  ? 
That  I  have  varied  the  sense  in  which  I  have  applied  them  P  No. 
I  challenge  him  to  show  it.  But  he  neverthess  goes  on  for  many 
pages  together  in  arguing  against  what  he  knows,  and,  in  fact, 
acknowledges,  I  did  not  mean ;  and  then  turns  round  and  argues 
again,  though  much  more  feebly,  indeed,  against  what  he  says  I  did 
mean !  Now,  even  had  I  been  in  error  as  to  the  use  of  a  word,  I 
appeal  to  the  reader  whether  such  an  unworthy  and  disingenuous 
course  would  not,  if  generally  pursued,  make  controversy  on  all 
subjects,  however  important,  that  into  which,  in  such  hands,  it 
always  degenerates — a  dispute  about  words." 

The  best  way  to  avoid  controversies  about  words  is  to  use 
words  in  their  proper  senses.  Mr.  Sadler  may  think  our  ob- 
jection captious ;  but  how  he  can  think  it  disingenuous  we 
do  not  well  understand.  If  we  had  represented  him  as  mean- 
ing what  we  knew  that  he  did  not  mean,  we  should  have  acted 
in  a  disgraceful  manner.  But  we  did  not  represent  him,  and 
he  allows  that  we  did  not  represent  him,  as  meaning  what  he 
did  not  mean.  We  blamed  him,  and  with  perfect  justice  and 
propriety,  for  saying  what  he  did  not  mean.  Every  man  has 
in  one  sense  a  right  to  define  his  own  terms ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  chooses  to  call  one  two,  and  two  seven,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  charge  him  with  false  arithmetic  for  saying  that  seven  is 
the  double  of  one.  But  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  blame 
In'm  for  changing  the  established  sense  of  words.  The  words, 
*^  inverse  variation,'*  in  matters  not  purely  scientific,  have  often 
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been  used  in  the  loose  way  in  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  nsed  them. 
But  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  can  find  a  single  instance  of 
their  having  been  so  nsed  in  a  matter  of  pnre  arithmetic. 

We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  thus.  Lord  Thnrlow,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  about  Indian  affairs,  said  that  one  Has- 
tings was  worth  twenty  Macartneys.  He  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  said  ten  Macartneys  or  a  hundred  Macartneys. 
Nor  would  there  have  been  the  least  inconsistency  in  his 
using  all  the  three  expressions  in  one  speech.  But  would 
this  be  an  excuse  for  a  financier  who,  in  a  matter  of  account, 
should  reason  as  if  ten,  twenty,  and  a  hundred  were  the 
same  number? 

Mr.  Sadler  tells  us  that  he  purposely  avoided  the  use  of 
the  word  proportion  in  stating  his  principle.  He  seems, 
therefore,  to  allow  that  the  word  proportion  would  have  been 
improper.  Yet  he  did  in  fact  employ  it  in  explaining  his 
principle,  accompanied  with  an  awkward  explanation  in- 
tended to  signify  that,  though  he  said  proportion,  he  meant 
something  quite  different  from  proportion.  We  should  not 
have  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  either  in  our  former  article, 
or  at  present,  but  that  there  is  in  all  Mr.  Sadler's  writings  an 
air  of  scientific  pedantry,  which  renders  his  errors  fair  game. 
We  wiU  now  let  the  matter  rest ;  and,  instead  of  assailing 
Mr.  Sadler  with  our  verbal  criticism,  proceed  to  defend  our- 
selves against  his  literal  criticism. 

"  The  Reviewer  promised  his  readers  that  some  cnrions  results 
should  follow  from  his  shuffling.  We  will  enable  >n'Tn  to  keep  his 
word. 

"  *  In  two  English  counties,'  says  he,  *  which  contain  from  50  to 
100  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile,  the  births  to  100  marriages  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  420 ;  but  in  44t  departments  of  France,  in 
which  there  are  from  one  to  two  hecatores  [hectares']  to  each  in- 
habitant, that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  population,  is  from  125  to  250, 
or  rather  more,  to  the  square  mile,  the  number  of  births  to  one  hun- 
dred marriages  is  423  and  a  fraction.' 

"  The  first  curious  result  is,  that  our  Reviewer  is  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  name,  but  of  the  extent,  of  a  French  hectare ;  otherwise 
he  is  guilty  of  a  practice  which,  even  if  transferred  to  the  gambling- 
table,  would,  I  presume,  prevent  him  from  being  allowed  ever  to 
shuffle,  even  there,  again.  He  was  most  ready  to  pronounce  upon  a 
mistake  of  one  per  cent  in  a  calculation  of  mine,  the  difference  in  no 
wise  affecting  the  argument  in  hand ;  but  here  I  must  inform  him, 
that  his  error,  whether  wilfully  or  ignorantly  put  forth,  involves  his 
entire  argument. 

"  The  French  hectare  I  had  calculated  to  contain  107708jy^  Eng- 
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lishL  square  feet,  or  2^^j^jPff  acres  ;  Dr.  Kelly  takes  it,  on  authority 
which  he  gives,  at  107644^g^»^3^  English  square  feet,  or  2iVaVimj- 
acres.  The  last  French  Annuaires,  however,  state  it,  I  perceive,  as 
being  equal  to  2^Jjnr(hrff  acres.  The  difference  is  very  trifling,  and 
■will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  cover  our  critic's  error.  The  first 
calculation  gives  about  25&j^  hectares  to  an  English  square  mile ; 
the  second,  258^?^^  ;  the  last,  or  French  calculation,  258^0^.  When, 
therefore,  the  Reviewer  calculates  the  population  of  the  departments 
of  France  thus :  '  from  one  to  two  hectares  to  each  inhabitant,  that  is 
to  say,  in  which  the  population  is  from  125  to  250,  or  rather  more, 
to  the  square  mile ;'  his  '  that  is  to  sa/y  *  is  that  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  said — ^no  rare  case  with  him,  as  we  shall  show  throughout." 

We  miist  inform  Mr.  Sadler,  in  the  first  place,  that  Tve 
inserted  the  vowel  which  amnses  him  so  much,  not  from 
ignorance  or  from  carelessness,  but  advisedly,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  several  respectable  writers.  He 
will  find  the  word  hecatare  in  Bees's  Cyclopfiedia.  He  will 
find  it  also  in  Dr.  Young.  We  prefer  the  form  which  we 
have  employed,  because  it  is  etymologically  correct.  Mr, 
Sadler  seems  not  to  know  that  a  hecatare  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  hundred  ares. 

We  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  as  well  as 
with  the  name  of  a  hecatare.  Is  it  at  all  strange  that  we 
should  use  the  words  "  260,  or  rather  more,**  in  speaking  of 
258  and  a  fruction  ?  Do  not  people  constantly  employ  round 
numbers  with  still  greater  looseness,  in  translating  foreign 
distances  and  foreign  money?  If,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Sadler 
says,  the  difference  which  he  chooses  to  call  an  error  in- 
volved the  entire  argument,  or  any  part  of  the  argument, 
we  should  have  been  guilty  of  gross  unfairness.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  difference  between  258  and  250,  as  even  Mr. 
Sadler  would  see  if  he  were  not  blind  with  ftiry,  was  a  dif- 
ference to  his  advantage.  Our  point  was  this.  The  fecun- 
dity of  a  dense  population  in  certain  departments  of  France 
is,  greater  than  that  of  a  thinly  scattered  population  in  cer- 
tain counties  of  England.  The  more  dense,  therefore,  the 
population  in  those  departments  of  France,  the  stronger  was 
our  case.  By  putting  250,  instead  of  258,  we  understated 
our  case.  Mr.  Sadler's  correction  of  our  orthography  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  he  knows  very  little  of  Greek ;  and  his 
correction  of  our  calculation  quite  satisfies  us  that  he  knows 
very  little  of  logic. 

But,  to  come  to  the  gist  of  the  controversy.  Our  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  Mr.  Sadler's  own  Tables,  remains  abso- 
lutely untouched.     He  makes  excuses  indeed ;  for  an  excuse 
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is  the  last  thing  that  Mr.  Sadler  will  ever  want.     There  is 
something  half  laughable  and  half  provoking  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  asserts  and  retracts,  says  and  nnsays,  exactly 
as  suits  his  argument.     Sometimes  the  register  of  baptisms 
is  imperfect,  and  sometimes  the  register  of  burials.     Then 
again  these  registers  become  all  at  once  exact  almost  to  an 
unit.     He  brings  forward  a  census  of  Prussia  in  proof  of  his 
theory.     We  show  that  it  directly  confutes  his  theory ;  and 
it  forthwith  becomes  "notoriously  and  grossly  defective.'* 
The  census  of  the  Netherlands  is  not  to  be  easily  dealt  with ; 
and  the  census  of  the  Netherlands  is  therefore  pronounced 
inaccurate.     In  his  book  on  the  Law  of  Population,  he  tells 
us  that  ^^  in  the  slave-holding  States  of  America,  the  male 
slaves  constitute  a  decided  majority  of  that  unfortunate 
class."     This  &<ii  we  turned  against  him ;  and,  forgetting 
that  he  had  himself  stated  it,  he  tells  us  that  ^^  it  is  as  er> 
roneous  as  many  other  ideas  which  we  entertain,*'  and  that 
"  he  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  female  slaves  were,  at  the 
nubile  age,  as  numerous  as  the  males."    The  increase  of  the 
negroes  in  the  United  States  puzdes  hiTn  ;  and  he  creates  a 
vast  slave-trade  to  solve  it.     He  confounds  together  things 
perfectly  different;    the  slave-trade  carried  on  under  the 
American  flag,  and  the  slave-trade  carried  on  for  the  supply 
of  the  American  soil, — ^the  slave-trade  with  Africa,  and  the 
internal  slave-trade  between  the  different  States.     He  exag« 
gerates  a  few  occasional  acts  of  smuggling  into  an  immense 
and  regular  importation,  and  makes  his  escape  as  well  as  he 
can  under  cover  of  this  hubbub  of  words.    Documents  are 
authentic  and  facts  true  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port which  they  afford  to  his  theory.     This  is  one  way,  un- 
doubtedly, of  making  books  :  but  we  question  much  whether 
it  be  the  way  to  make  discoveries. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies  which  we  pointed  out  between 
his  theory  and  his  own  tables,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining them  away  or  facing  them  out.  In  one  case  there 
would  have  been  no  contradiction  if,  instead  of  taking  one 
of  his  tables,  we  had  multiplied  the  number  of  three  tables 
together,  and  taken  the  average.  Another  would  never  liave 
existed  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  migration  of  people 
into  Lancashire.  Another  is  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  de- 
vice. But  then  it  is  very  small,  and  of  no  consequence  to 
the  argument. 

Here,  indeed,  he  is  perhaps  right.  The  inconsistencies 
which  we  noticed  were,  in  themselves,  of  little  moment.  We 
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gave  them  as  samples, — as  mere  hints,  to  caution  those  of 
our  readers  who  might  also  happen  to  be  readers  of  Mr. 
Sadler  against  being  deceived  by  his  packing.  He  com- 
plains of  the  word  packing.  We  repeat  it ;  and,  since  he 
has  defied  ns  to  the  proof,  we  will  go  fully  into  the  question 
which,  in  our  last  article,  we  only  glanced  at,  and  prove,  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  not  leave  even  to  Mr.  Sadler  any 
shadow  of  excuse,  that  his  theory  owes  its  speciousness  to 
packing,  and  to  packing  alone. 

That  our  readers  may  fcdly  understand  our  reasoning,  we 
will  again  state  what  Mr.  Sadler's  proposition  is.  He  asserts 
that,  on  a  given  space,  the  number  of  childreu  to  a  marriage 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  population  becomes  more  and 
more  numerous. 

We  will  begin  With  the  censuses  of  France  given  by 
Mr.  Sadler.  By  joining  the  departments  together  in  com- 
binations which  suit  his  purpose,  he  has  contrived  to  produce 
three  tables,  which  he  presents  as  decisive  proo&  of  his 
theory. 

The  first  is  as  follows : — 


(( 


The  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments  where  there  are 
to  each  inhabitant— 

From  4  to  5  hects.  (2   departs.)  to  every  1000  marriages    6130 
—    3  to  4    ..     (3  do.) 4372 


2  to  3  . 
1  to  2  . 
•06  to  1 . 
and  -06  . 


(30  do.) 
(44  do.) 
(5  do.) 
(1  do.) 


4250 
4234 
4146 
2657 


The  two  other  computations  he  has  given  in  one  table. 
We  subjoin  it. 


Hect.toeach 

Namber  of 

TjBgit.  Birtha  to 

Legit.  Births  to 

Inhabitant. 

Departments. 

100  Marriages. 

100  Mar.  (1826.) 

4  to     5 

2 

497 

397 

3  to     4 

8 

439 

389 

2  to     3 

30 

424 

379 

1  to    2 

44 

420 

375 

under  1 

5 

415 

372 

and  '06 

1 

268 

253 

These  tables,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article,  certainly 
look  well  for  Mr.  Sadler's  theory.  "  Do  they  P "  says  he. 
**  Assuredly  they  do ;  and  in  admitting  this,  the  Reviewer 
has  admitted  the  theory  to  be  proved."  We  cannot  abso- 
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lutely  agree  to  this.  A  theory  is  not  proved,  we  must  tell 
Mr.  Sadler,  merely  because  the  evidence  in  its  favour  looks 
well  at  first  sight.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  very  homely  in 
expression,  but  well  deserving  to  be  had  in  constant  remem- 
brance by  all  men,  engaged  either  in  action  or  in  speculation 
— "  One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told  ! " 

We  aflSrm,  then,  that  the  results  which  these  tables  pre- 
sent, and  which  seem  so  favourable  to  Mr.  Sadler's  theory, 
are  produced  bj  pa<;king,  and.  by  pa^kiBg  alone. 

In  the  first  pl8<5e,  if  we  look  at  the  departments  singly, 
the  whole  is  in  disorder.  About  the  department  in  which 
Paris  is  situated  there  is  no  dispute :  Mr.  Malthus  distinctly 
admits  that  great  cities  prevent  propagation.  There  remain 
eighty-four  departaiients ;  and  of  these  there  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, a  single  oive  in  the  place  whichi,  according  to  Mr. 
Sadler's  principle,  it  ought  to  occupy. 

Thi*t  which  ought  to  be  highest  in  fecundity  is  tenth  in 
one  table,  fourteenth  in  another,  and  only  thirty-first  accord- 
ing to  the  third.  Hat  which  ought  to  be  third  is  twenty- 
second  by  the  table,  which  places  it  highest.  That  which  ought 
to  be  fourth  is  fortieth  by  the  table,  which  places  it  highest. 
That  which  ought  to  be  eighth  is  fiftieth  or  sixtieth.  That 
which  ought  to  be  tenth  from  the  top  is  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sadler's  principle,  ought  to  be  last  but  two  of  all 
the  eighty-four  is  third  in  two  of  the  tables,  and  seventh  in 
that  which  places  it  lowest ;  and  that  which  ought  to  be  last 
is,  in  one  of  Mr.  Sadler's  tables,  above  that  which  ought  to  be 
first,  in  two  of  them,  above  that  which  ought  to  be  third, 
and,  in  all  of  them,  above  that  which  ought  to  be  fourth* 

By  dividing  the  departments  in  a  particular  manner, 
Mr.  Sadler  has  produced  results  which  he  contemplates  with 
great  satisfaction.  But,  if  we  draw  the  lines  a  little  higher 
up  or  a  little  lower  down,  we  shall  find  that  all  his  calculations 
are  thrown  into  utter  confrision ;  and  that  the  phenomena,  if 
they  indicate  any  thing,  indicate  a  law  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  he  has  propounded. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  thirty-two  departments,  as 
they  stand  in  Mr.  Sadler's  table,  from  Loz^re  to  Meuse  in- 
clusive, and  divide  them  into  two  sets  of  sixteen  departments 
each.  The  set  from  Loz^re  and  Loiret  inclusive  consists  of 
those  departments  in  which  the  space  to  each  inhabitant  is 
from  3*8  hecatares  to  2*42.  The  set  from '  Cantal  to  Meuso 
inclusive  consists  of  those  departments  in  which  the  space  to 
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eacli  inhabitant  is  from  2*42  hecatares  to  2*07.  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  former  set  the  inhabitants  are  from  68  to  107 
on  the  square  mile,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  latter  they  are 
from  107  to  125.  Therefore,  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principle,  the 
fecundity  ought  to  be  smaller  in  the  latter  set  than  in  the 
former.  It  is,  however,  greater,  and  that  in  every  one  of 
Mr.  Sadler's  three  tables. 

Let  us  now  go  a  little  lower  down,  and  take  another  set  of 
sixteen  departments — those  which  lie  together  in  Mr.  Sadler's 
tables,  from  H^rault  to  Jura  inclusive.  Here  the  population 
is  still  thicker  than  in  the  second  of  those  sets  whicb  we 
before  compared.  The  fecundity,  therefore,  ought,  on  Mr. 
Sadler's  principle,  to  be  less  than  in  that  set.  But  it  is  again 
greater,  and  that  in  all  Mr.  Sadler's  three  tables.  We  have 
a  regularly  ascending  series,  where,  if  his  theory  had  any 
truth  in  it,  we  ought  to  have  a  regularly  descending  series. 
We  will  give  the  results  of  our  calculation. 

The  number  of  children  to  1000  marriages  is — 


In  the  sixteen  departments 
where  there  are  fiK>m  68  to 
107  people  on  a  square  mile 

In  the  sixteen  departments 
where  there  are  from  107  to 
125  people  on  a  square  mile 

In  the  sixteen  departments 
where  there  are  from  134  to 
155  people  on  a  square  mile 

Fixrt  Table. 

Second  Table. 

Third  Table. 

4188 
4374 
4484 

4226 
4332 
4416 

3780 
3855 
8914 

We  will  give  another  instance,  if  possible  still  more  de- 
cisive. We  will  take  the  three  departments  of  Prance  which 
ought,  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principle,  to  be  the  lowest  in  fecundity 
of  all  the  eighty-five,  saving  only  that  in  which  Paris  stands ; 
and  we  will  compare  them  with  the  three  departments  in 
which  the  fecundity  ought,  according  to  him,  to  be  greater 
than  in  any  other  department  of  Prance,  two  only  excepted. 
We  will  compare  Bas  Ehin,  Rhone,  and  Nord,  with  Lozere, 
Landes,  and  Indre.  In  Lozere,  Landes,  and  Indre,  the  po- 
pulation is  from  68  to  84  on  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  so. 
In  Bas  Ehin,  Rhone,  and  Nord,  it  is  from  300  to  417  on 
the  square  mile.  There  cannot  be  a  more  overwhelming 
answer  to  Mr.  Sadler's  theory  than  the  table  which  we 
subjoin : 

The  number  of  births  to  1000  marriages  is — 

II  2 
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In  the  three  departments  in 
which  there  are  from  68  to 
84  people  on  the  square  mile 

In  the  three  departments  in 
which  there  are  from  300  to 
417  people  on  the  square 
mile 

Fint  Table. 

Seoond  Table. 

Thiid  Table. 

4372 
4457 

4390 
4510 

3890 
4060 

These  are  strong  cases.  But  we  have  a  still  stronger  case. 
Take  the  whole  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions  into 
which  Mr.  Sadler  has  portioned  out  the  French  departments. 
These  three  divisions  make  np  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Prance.  They  contain  seventy-nine  out  of  the  eighty-five 
departments.  Mr.  Sadler  has  contrived  to  divide  them  in 
such  a  manner  that,  to  a  person  who  looks  merely  at  his 
averages,  the  fecundity  seems  to  diminish  as  the  population 
thickens.  We  will  separate  them  into  two  parts  instead  of 
three.  We  will  draw  the  line  between  the  department  of 
Gironde  and  that  of  H^rault.  On  the  one  side  are  the  thirty- 
two  departments  from  Cher  to  Gironde  inclusive.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  forty-six  departments  from  H^rault  to 
Nord  inclusive.  In  all  the  departments  of  the  former  set, 
the  population  is  under  132  on  the  square  mile.  In  all  the 
departments  of  the  latter  set,  it  is  above  132  on  the  square 
mile.  It  is  clear  that,  if  there  be  one  word  of  truth  in 
Mr.  Sadler's  theory,  the  fecundity  in  the  latter  of  these 
divisions  must  be  very  decidedly  smaller  than  in  the  former. 
Is  it  so  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  greater  in  all  the  three 
tables.    We  give  the  result. 

The  nxmiber  of  births  to  1000  marriages  is — 


In  the  thirty-two  departments 
in  which  there  are  from  86 
to  132  people  on  the  square 
mile 

In  the  forty-seven  departments 
in  which  there  are  from  132 
to  417  people  on  the  square 

mile 

1 

First  TiOde. 

Seoond  Table. 

Third  Tablai 

4210 
4250 

4199 
4224 

8760 

3766 

1 

This  fact  is  alone  enough  to  decide  the  question.  Tet  it  is 
only  one  of  a  crowd  of  similar  facts.  If  the  line  between  Mr. 
Sadler's  second  and  third  division  be  drawn  six  departments 
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lower  down,  the  third  and  foTirth  divisions  will,  in  all  the 
fcables,  be  above  the  second.  If  the  line  between  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions  be  drawn  two  departments  lower  down,  the 
fourth  division  will  be  above  the  third  in  all  the  tables.  K 
the  line  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  division  be  drawn  two 
departments  lower  down,  the  fifth  will,  in  all  the  tables,  be 
above  the  fourth,  above  the  third,  and  even  above  the  second. 
How  then  has  Mr.  Sadler  obtained  his  results?  By  packing 
solely.  By  placing  in  one  compartment  a  district  no  larger 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  another,  a  district  somewhat  less 
than  Yorkshire ;  in  a  third,  a  territory  much  larger  than  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  same  artifice  it  is  that  he  has  obtained  from  the 
census  of  England  those  delusive  averages  which  he  brings 
forward  with  the  utmost  ostentation  in  proof  of  his  principle. 
We  will  examine  the  &cts  relating  to  England,  as  we  have 
examined  those  relating  to  France. 

If  we  look  at  the  counties  one  by  one,  Mr.  Sadler's  prin- 
ciple utterly  fails.  Hertfordshire  with  251  on  the  square 
mile  ;  Worcestershire  with  258 ;  and  Kent  with  282,  exhibit 
a  fer  greater  fecundity  than  the  East-Eiding  of  York,  which 
has  151  on  the  square  mile ;  Monmouthshire,  which  has  145  ; 
or  Northumberland,  which  has  108.  The  fecundity  of  Staf- 
fordshire, which  has  more  than  800  on  the  square  mile,  is  as 
high  as  the  average  fecundity  of  the  counties  which  have  from 
150  to  200  on  the  square  mile.  But,  instead  of  confining  our- 
selves to  particidar  instances,  we  will  try  masses. 

Take  the  eight  counties  of  England  which  stand  together 
in  Mr.  Sadler's  list  from  Cumberland  to  Dorset  inclusive.  In 
these  the  population  is  from  107  to  150  on  the  square  mile. 
Compare  with  these  the  eight  counties  from  Berks  to  Durham 
inclusive,  in  which  the  population  is  from  175  to  200  on  the 
square  mile.  Is  the  fecundity  in  the  latter  counties  smaller 
than  in  the  former  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  result  stands  thus ; 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages  is — 
In  the  eight  counties  of  England,  in  which  there 

are  from  107  to  146  people  on  the  square  mile       .     888 
In  the  eight  counties  of  England  in  which  there 

are  from  175  to  200  people  on  the  square  mile  .  402 
Take  the  six  districts  from  the  East-Riding  of  York  to  the 
County  of  Norfolk  inclusive.  Here  the  population  is  from 
150  to  170  on  the  square  mile.  To  these  oppose  the  six 
counties  from  Derby  to  Worcester  inclusive.  The  population 
is  from  200  to  260.     Here  again  we  find  that  a  law,  directly 
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the  reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  laid  down,  appears 
to  regulate  the  fecundity  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages  is — 
In  the  six  counties  in  which  there  are  &om  150 

to  170  people  on  the  square  mile  .         .         •         392 

In  the  six  counties  in  which  there  are  from  200 

to  260  people  on  the  square  mile  •         •        •         899 

But  we  will  make  another  experiment  on  Mr.  Sadler's  tables, 
if  possible  more  decisive  ihan  any  of  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  made.  We  will  take  the  four  largest  divisions  into 
which  he  has  distributed  the  English  counties,  and  which 
follow  each  other  in  regular  order.  That  our' readers  may 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  packing  by  which  his 
theory  is  supported,  we  will  set  before  them  this  part  of  his 
table. 


oouirruBB. 


Lincoln      .  . 

Cumberland  . 
Northumberland 

Hereford   .  . 

Rutland     .  . 

Huntingdon  . 
Cambridge 
Monmouth 

Dorset  .    .  . 

Frwn  100  to  150 


York,  East  Riding 
Salop  .  .  . 
Sussex  .  .  . 
Northampton 
Wilts  .  .  . 
Norfolk  ,  . 
Devon  .  .  . 
Southampton . 
Berks  .  .  . 
Suffolk  .  .  . 
Bedford  .  . 
Buckingham  . 
Oxford .  .  . 
Essex  .  ,  . 
Cornwall  .  . 
Durham     .     . 

From  150  to  200 


1% 


Is 

Pi 


105 
107 
108 
122 
127 
134 
145 
145 
146 


151 
156 
162 
163 
164 
168 
173 
177 
178 
182 
184 
185 
186 
193 
198 
199 


B 

& 


288,800 

159,300 

203,000 

105,300 

18,900 

49,800 

124,400 

72,300 

147,400 


194,300 
210,300 
237,700 
165,800 
226,600 
351,300 
447,900 
289,000 
134,700 
276,000 
85,400 
136,800 
139,800 
295,300 
262,000 
211,900 


I 


S 


2748 

1478 

1871 

860 

149 

870 

858 

498 

1005 


1280 

1341 

1463 

1017 

1379 

2092 

2579 

1628 

766 

1512 

463 

740 

752 

1532 

1327 

lOGl 


B  , 

ill 


20,892 
10,299 
12,997 
6,202 
1,286 
3,766 
9,894 
4,.';  86 
9,554 


79,476 


15,313 

13,613 

15,779 

12,316 

15,654 

25,752 

35,264 

24,561 

9,301 

19,885 

6,536 

9,505 

9,131 

19,726 

17,363 

14,787 


264,516 


a  . 


87,620 
45,085 
45,871 
27,909 
5,125 
13,633 
37,491 
13,411 
39,060 


315,205 


55,606 
58,542 
68,700 
42,336 
58,845 
102,259 
130,758 
88,170 
88,841 
76,327 
22,871 
37,518 
39,633 
79,792 
74,611 
58,222 


1,033,039 


396 


390 
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oomrnBS. 

Population  on  a 
Square  MUe. 

Population  in 
1821. 

Sqnare  MUes  in 
each  County. 

Number  of 

Harrioges  from 

1810  to  1820. 

Number  of 

Baptisms  from 

1810  to  1820. 

Proportion  of 

Births  to  100 

Marriages. 

Derby 

Somerset    .... 
Leicester   .... 
Nottingham   .    .    . 

From  200  to  260. 

212 
220 
221 
228 

217,600 
362,600 
178,100 
190,700 

1026 

1642 

804 

837 

14,226 
24,366 
13,366 
14,296 

68,804 
96,802 
47,013 
66,617 

388 

66,244 

267,136 

Hertford    .... 
Worcester      .    .    . 
Chester      .... 
Gloucester      .     .     . 
Kent 

From  260  to  300. 

261 
268 
262 
272 
282 

132,400 
188,200 
276,600 
342,600 
434,600 

628 

729 

1062 

1266 

1637 

7,886 
13,178 
20,306 
28,884 
83,602 

36,741 
63,838 
76,012 
90,671 
136,060 

378 

103,266 

390,322 

887 


389 


These  averages  look  well,  xmdoubtedly,  for  Mr.  Sadler's 
theory.  The  numbers  896,  890,  388,  378,  follow  each  other 
very  speciously  in  a  descending  order.  But  let  our  readers 
divide  these  thirty-four  counties  into  two  equal  sets  of  seven- 
teen counties  each,  and  try  whether  the  principle  will  then 
hold  good.  We  have  inade  this  calculation,  and  we  present 
them  with  the  following  result. 

The  number  of  children  to  100  marriages   is — 
In  the  seventeen  counties  of  England  in  which  there 

are  from  100  to  177  people  on  the  square  mile    • 
In  the  seventeen  counties  in  which  there  are  from 

177  to  282  people  on  the  square  mile  . 

The  diiSerence  is  small,  but  not  smaller  than  differences 
which  Mr.  Sadler  has  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  his  theory. 
We  say,  that  these  English  tables  no  more  prove  that  fecundity 
increases  with  the  population  than  that  it  diminishes  with  the 
population.  The  thirty-four  counties  which  we  have  taken 
make  up,  at  least,  four-fifths  of  the  kingdom :  and  we  see 
that,  through  those  thirty-four  counties,  the  phenomena  are 
directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Sadler's  principle.  That  in  the 
capital,  and  in  great  manufacturing  towns,  marriages  are  less 
prolific  than  in  the  open  country,  we  admit,  and  Mr.  Malthus 
admits.  But  that  any  condensation  of  the  population,  short 
of  that  which  injures  all  physical  energies,  will  diminish 
the  prolific  powers  of  man,  is,  from  these  very  tables  of  Mr. 
Sadler,  completely  disproved. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  proceed  with  instances,  after 
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proofs  so  overwhelming  as  those  which  we  have  given.  Yet 
we  will  show  that  Mr.  Sadler  has  formed  his  averages  on  the 
census  of  Prussia  by  an  artifice  exactly  similar  to  that  which, 
we  have  already  exposed. 

Demonsiraiinff  tie  Law  of  Population  from  the  Censuses  of  Prussia,  at  two 

setteral  Periods. 


InhabltaQtB 

on  a 

Square 

Loigue. 

Births  to 

each 
Marriage. 

1766. 

Average. 

Births  to 

each 
Marriage. 

1784. 

Avenge. 

rBOTurcm. 

West  Pmsaia 

Pomeiania 

832 
928 

4-3 

\4-34 

4-76 
4-69 

|4-72 

East  Prussia 

New  Mark 

Mark  of  Brandenburg 
East  Friesland    .... 

1176 
1190 
1790 
1909 

6-07 
4*22 
8*88 
3-39 

1 

■  414 

■ 

610 
4-43 
4-60 
3-66 

\  4-46 

Guelderlaud 

Silesia  and  Glatz     .     .     . 

Cleves  

Minden  and  Ravensbuig. 

Magdeburg 

Neufchatel,  &c.     .    .    . 

2083 
2314 
2375 
2649 
2692 
2700 

4-33 

3-80 
3-67 

403 
3-39 

►  3-84 

1 

3-74 
4-84 
403 
4-31 
4-67 
3-98 

.4-24 

Halberstadt       .... 
Ticklingburg  and  Lingen 

3142 
3461 

3-71 
3-69 

\  3-66 

4-48 
3-69 

1  408 

Of  the  census  of  1766  we  will  say  nothing,  as  Mr.  Sadler, 
finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  argument  which  we  drew 
from  it,  now  declares  it  to  be  grossly  defective.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  census  of  1784  :  and  we  will  draw  our 
lines  at  points  somewhat  diflfierent  from  those  at  which 
Mr.  Sadler  has  drawn  his.  Let  the  first  compartment  re- 
main as  it  stands.  Let  East  Prussia,  which  contains  a  much 
larger  population  than  his  last  compartment,  stand  alone  in 
the  second  division.  Let  the  third  consist  of  the  New  Mark, 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  East  Friesland  and  Gnelderland, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  remaining  provinces.  Our  readers  will 
find  that,  on  this  arrangement,  the  division  which,  on  Mr. 
Sadler's  principle,  ought  to  be  second  in  fecundity  stands 
higher  than  that  which  ought  to  be  first ;  and  that  the  divi- 
sion which  ought  to  be  fourth  stands  higher  than  that  which 
ought  to  be  third.     We  Avill  give  the  result  in  one  view. 

The  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is — 

"  In  those  provinces  of  Prussia  where  there  are  fewer  than  1000 
people  on  the  square  league 4*72 
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In  the  province  in  which  there  are  1175  people  on  the  square 
league 6'10 

In  the  provinces  in  which  there  are  from  1190  to  2083  people 
on  the  square  leagne 4*10 

In  the  provinces  in  which  there  are  from  2314  to  3461  people 
on  the  square  league  .        .         .         .        ^        .         .    4*27 

We  will  go  no  fai-ther  with  this  examination.  In  fact,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  examine.  The  tables  which  we  have 
scrutinised  constitute  the  whole  strength  of  Mr.  Sadler's  case; 
and  we  confidently  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say,  whether  we 
have  not  shown  that  the  strength  of  his  case  is  weakness. 

Be  it  remembered  too  that  we  are  reasoning  on  data  ftir- 
nished  by  Mr.  Sadler  himself.  We  have  not  made  collections 
of  facts  to  set  against  his,  as  we  easily  might  have  done.  It 
is  on  his  own  showing,  it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  his 
theory  stands  condemned. 

That  packing  which  we  have  exposed  is  not  the  only  sort 
of  packing  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  practised.  We  mentioned 
in  our  review  some  facts  relating  to  the  towns  of  England, 
which  appear  from  Mr.  Sadler's  tables,  and  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  explain  if  his  principles  be  sound.  The  average 
fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  towns  of  fewer  than  3000  inhabi- 
tants is  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  average  fecundity  in  towns  of  from  4000  to  5000  in- 
habitants is  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  Warwick- 
shire, Lancashire,  or  Surrey.  How  is  it,  we  asked,  if  Mr. 
Sadler's  principle  be  correct,  that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford 
should  be  greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of  the  county 
in  which  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  reply,  talks  about  "  the  absurdity  of  com- 
paring the  fecundity  in  the  small  towns  alluded  to  with  that 
in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  StaflFord,  or  in  those  of  Lan- 
caster and  Surrey."     He  proceeds  thus — 

"  In  Warwickshire,  far  above  half  the  population  is  comprised  in 
large  towns,  including,  of  course,  the  immense  metropolis  of  one 
great  branch  of  our  manufactures,  Birmingham.  In  the  county  of 
StaflTord,  besides  the  large  and  populous  towns  in  its  iron  districts, 
situated  so  close  together  as  almost  to  form,  for  considerable  distances, 
a  continuous  street ;  there  is,  in  its  potteries,  a  great  population, 
recently  accumulated,  not  included,  indeed,  in  the  towns  distinctly 
enumerated  in  the  censuses,  but  vastly  exceeding  in  its  condensation 
that  foond  in  the  places  to  which  the  Reviewer  alludes.  In  Lanca- 
shire again,  to  which  he  also  appeals,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  only  of  the  towns  of  that 
county  ;  far  above  half  of  it  is  contained  in  towns,  compared  with 
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which  those  lie  refers  to  are  villages  ;  eyen  the  hamlets  of  themauu- 
facturing  parts  of  Lancashire  are  often  far  more  populous  than  the 
places  he  mentions.  But  he  presents  ns  with  a  climax  of  absurdity 
in  appealing  lastly  to  the  population  of  Surrey  as  quite  rural  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  twelve  towns,  having  less  than  5000  in- 
habitants in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  as  Safiron-Walden, 
Monmouth,  &g.  Now  in  the  last  census,  Surrey  numbered  398,658 
inhabitants,  and,  to  say  not  a  word  about  the  other  towns  of  the 
county,  much  above  two  hundred  thousands  of  these  are  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  !  *  We  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know'  how  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  my  principle  that  the  fecundity  of  Guild- 
ford, which  numbers  about  3000  inhabitants,  should  be  greater  than 
the  average  fecundity  of  Surrey,  made  up,  as  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Surrey  is,  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  metropolis  ?  Or  why  the  fecundity  of  a  given  number  of  marriages 
in  the  eleven  little  rural  towns  he  alludes  to,  being  somewha  higher 
than  that  of  an  equal  number,  half  taken  for  instance,  from  the  heart 
of  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  and  half  from  the  populous  districts 
by  wl  Ich  they  are  surrounded,  is  inconsistent  with  my  theory  ? 

"Had  the  B^viewer's  object,  in  this  instance,  been  to  discover 
the  truth,  or  had  he  known  how  to  pursue  it,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  at 
first  sight,  that  he  would  not  have  instituted  a  comparison  between 
the  prolificness  which  exists  in  the  small  towns  he  has  alluded  to, 
and  that  in  certain  districts,  the  population  of  which  is  made  up, 
partly  of  rural  inhabitants  and  partly  of  accumulations  of  people  in 
immense  masses,  the  prolificness  of  which,  if  he  will  allow  me  still 
the  use  of  the  phrase,  is  inversely  as  their  magnitude ;  but  he  would 
have  compared  these  small  towns  with  the  country  places  properly 
so  called,  and  then  again  the  different  classes  of  towns  with  each 
other ;  this  method  would  have  led  him  to  certain  conclusions  on 
the  subject." 

Now,  this  reply  shows  that  Mr.  Sadler  does  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  principle  which  he  has  himself  laid  down. 
What  is  that  principle?  It  is  this,  that  the  fecundity  of 
human  beings  on  given  spaces,  varies  inversely  as  their  nnm- 
bers.  We  know  what  he  means  by  inverse  variation.  But 
we  must  suppose  that  he  uses  the  words  "  given  spaces  "  in 
the  proper  sense.  Given  spaces  are  equal  spaces.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  in  those  parts  of  Surrey  which  lie 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  there  is  any  space  equal  in  area 
to  the  space  on  which  Guildford  stands,  which  is  more  thickly 
peopled  than  the  space  on  which  Guildford  stands  ?  We  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  such.  We  are  sure  that  there  are 
not  many.  Why,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principle,  should 
the  people  of  Guildford  be  more  prolific  than  the  people  who 
live  within  the   bills  of  mortality?     And  if  the  people  of 
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Guildford  ought,  as  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principle  they  unques- 
tionably ought,  to  stand  as  low  in  the  scale  of  fecundity  as 
the  people  of  Southwark  itself,  it  follows,  most  clearly,  that 
they  ought  to  stand  fer  lower  than  the  average  obtained  by 
taking  all  the  people  of  Surrey  together. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  Birmingham,  and 
to  all  the  other  cases  which  Mr.  Sadler  mentions.  Towns  of 
5000  inhabitants  may  be,  and  often  are,  as  thickly  peopled, 
*^on  a  given  space,*'  as  Birmingham.  They  are,  in  other 
words,  as  thickly  peopled  as  a  portion  of  Birmingham,  equal 
to  them  in  area.  K  so,  on  Mr.  Sadler's  principle,  they  ought 
to  be  as  low  in  the  scale  of  fecundity  as  Birmingham.  But 
they  are  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  they  stand  higher  than 
the  average  obtained  by  taking  the  fecundity  of  Birmingham 
in  combination  with  lie  fecundity  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Warwickshire. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Sadler  has  confounded  the 
population  of  a  city  with  its  population  "  on  a  given  space," 
— a  mistake  which,  in  a  gentleman  who  assures  us  that 
mathematical  science  was  one  of  his  early  and  favourite 
studies,  is  somewhat  curious.  It  is  as  absurd,  on  his  prin- 
ciple, to  say  that  the  fecundity  of  London  ought  to  be  less 
than  the  fecundity  of  Edinburgh,  because  London  has  a 
greater  population  than  Edinburgh,  as  to  say  that  the  fecun- 
dity of  Bussia  ought  to  be  greater  than  ihat  of  England, 
because  Bussia  has  a  greater  population  than  England.  He 
cannot  say  that  the  spaces  on  which  towns  stand  are  too  small 
to  exemplify  the  truth  of  his  principle.  For  he  has  himself 
brought  forward  the  scale  of  fecundity  in  towns,  as  a  proof  of 
his  principle.  And,  in  the  very  passage  which  we  quoted  above, 
he  tells  us  that,  if  we  knew  how  to  pursue  truth,  or  wished  to 
find  it,  we  "  should  have  compared  these  small  towns  with 
country  places,  and  the  different  classes  of  towns  with  each 
other."  That  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  compare  together  such 
unequal  spaces  as  give  results  favourable  to  his  theory,  and 
never  to  compare  such  equal  spaces  as  give  resxdts  opposed  to 
it.  Does  he  mean  anything  by  "  a  given  space  P  Or  does 
he  mean  merely  such  a  space  as  suits  his  argument  9  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  this  course,  he 
may  prove  anything.  No  fact  can  come  amiss  to  him.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  fecundity  of  New  York  should 
prove  to  be  smaller  than  the  fecundity  of  Liverpool.  "  That," 
says  Mr.  Sadler,  "makes  for  my  theory.  For  there  are 
more  people  within  two  miles  of  the  Broadway  of  New  York, 
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than  within  two  miles  of  the  Exchange  of  Liverpool."  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fecundity  of  New  York 
shoidd  be  greater  than  the  fecundity  of  Liverpool.  "  This," 
says  Mr.  Sadler  a^ain,  '^  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of  my 
theory.  For  there  are  many  more  people  within  forty  miles 
of  Liverpool  than  within  forty  miles  of  New  York."  In  order 
to  obtain  his  numbers  he  takes  spaces  in  any  combinations 
which  may  suit  him.  Li  order  to  obtain  his  averages,  he 
takes  numbers  in  any  combinations  which  may  suit  him.  And 
then  he  tells  us  that,  because  his  tables,  at  the  first  glance, 
look  well  for  his  theory,  his  theory  is  irrefragably  proved. 

We  will  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  argument  which 
we  drew  from  the  peerage.  Mr.  Sadler  asserted  that  the 
Peers  were  a  class  condemned  by  nature  to  sterility.  We 
denied  this,  and  showed  from  the  last  edition  of  Debrett, 
that  the  Peers  of  the  United  Klingdom  have  considerably 
more  than  the  average  nxmiber  of  children  to  a  marriage. 
Mr.  Sadler's  answer  has  amused  us  much.  He  denies  the 
accuracy  of  our  counting,  and,  by  reckoning  all  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Peers  as  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  certainly 
makes  very  different  numbers  from  those  which  we  gave.  A 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  might 
have  been  expected,  we  think,  to  know  better  what  a  Peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is. 

By  taking  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  Mr.  Sadler  has 
altered  the  average.  But  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  fecundity  of  England,  and  still,  therefore,  constitutes 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  his  theory. 

The  shifts  to  which,  in  this  difficulty,  he  has  recourse,  are 
exceedingly  diverting.  "  The  average  fecundity  of  the  mar- 
riages of  Peers,"  said  we,  "  is  higher  by  one-fifth  than  the 
average  fecundity  of  marriages  throughout  the  kingdom." 

"  Where,  or  by  whom  did  the  Eeviewer  find  it  supposed," 
answers  Mr.  Sadler,  "  that  the  registered  baptisms  expressed 
the  ftill  fecundity  of  the  marriages  of  England  ?  " 

Assuredly,  if  the  registers  of  England  are  so  defective  as 
to  explain  the  difference  which,  on  our  calculation,  exists 
between  the  fecundity  of  the  peers  and  the  fecundity  of  the 
people,  no  argument  against  Mr.  Sadler's  theory  can  be 
drawn  from  that  difference.  But  what  becomes  of  all  the 
other  arguments  which  Mr.  Sadler  has  founded  on  these 
very  registers  ?  Above  all,  what  becomes  of  his  comparison 
between  the  censuses  of  England  and  Prance?  In  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  he  dwells  with  great  complacency  on  a 
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coincidence  which  seems  to  him  to  support  his  theory,  and 
which  to  ns  seems,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  overthrow  it. 

"  In  my  table  of  the  population  of  France,  in  the  forty-four  de- 
partments in  which  there  are  from  one  to  two  hectares  to  each 
inhabitant,  the  fecundity  of  100  marriages,  calculated  on  the  average 
of  the  results  of  the  three  computations  relating  to  different  periods 
given  in  my  table,  is  406^.  In  the  twenty- two  counties  of  England, 
in  which  there  is  from  one  to  two  hectares  to  each  inhabitant,  or 
from  129  to  259  on  the  square  mile,  —  beginning,  therefore,  with 
Huntingdonshire,  and  ending  with  "Worcestershire,  —  the  whole 
number  of  marriages  during  ten  years  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
379,624,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  births  during  the  same  term 
to  1,545,549 — or  407^^^^  births  to  100  marriages !  A  difference  of  one 
in  one  thousand  only,  compared  with  the  French  proportion !" 

Does  not  Mr.  Sadler  see  that,  if  the  registers  of  England, 
which  are  notoriously  very  defective,  give  a  result  exactly 
corresponding  almost  to  an  unit  with  that  obtained  from 
the  registers  of  Prance,  which  are  notoriously  very  full  and 
accurate,  this  proves  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  employs  it 
to  prove  P  The  correspondence  of  the  registers  proves  that 
there  is  no  correspondence  in  the  facts.  In  order  to  raise 
the  average  fecundity  of  England  even  to  the  level  of  the 
average  fecundity  of  the  peers  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which 
is  3*81  to  a  marriage,  it  is  necessary  to  add  nearly  six  per 
cent  to  the  number  of  births  given  in  the  English  registers. 
But,  if  this  addition  be  made,  we  shall  have,  in  the  counties 
of  England,  from  Huntingdonshire  to  Worcestershire  inclu- 
sive, 4-30  births  to  a  marriage  or  thereabouts;  and  the 
boasted  coincidence  between  the  phenomena  of  propagation 
in  France  and  England  disappears  at  once.  This  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  Mr.  Sadler's  proficiency  in  the  art  of  making 
excuses.  In  the  same  pamphlet  he  reasons  as  if  the  same 
registers  were  accurate  to  one  in  a  thousand,  and  as  if  they 
were  wrong  at  the  very  least  by  one  in  eighteen. 

He  tries  to  show  that  we  have  not  taken  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  fecundity  of  the  peers.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
understand  his  reasoning  on  this  subject.  The  order  of  his 
observations  is  more  than  usually  confrised,  and  the  cloud  of 
words  more  than  usually  thick.  We  will  give  the  argument 
on  which  he  seems  to  lay  most  stress  in  his  own  words  : 

**  But  I  shall  first  notice  a  far  more  obvious  and  important 
blunder  into  which  the  Reviewer  has  fallen  ;  or  into  which,  I  rather 
fear,  he  knowingly  wishes  to  precipitate  his  readers,  since  I  have 
distinctly  pointed  out  what  ought  to  have  preserved  him  from  it  in 
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the  very  chapter  he  is  criticising  and  contradicting.  It  is  this : — 
he  has  entirely  omitted  "connting**  the  sterile  marriages  of  all  those 
peerages  which  have  become  extinct  during  the  very  period  his 
counting  embraces.  He  counts,  for  instance,  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  his 
marriages,  and  heir ;  but  has  he  not  omitted  to  enumerate  the  mar- 
riages of  those  branches  of  the  same  noble  house,  which  have  become 
extinct  since  that  venerable  individual  possessed  his  title  ?  He  talks 
of  my  having  appealed  merely  to  the  extinction  of  peerages  in  my 
argument ;  but,  on  his  plan  of  computation,  extinctions  are  per- 
petually and  wholly  lost  sight  of.  In  computing  the  average  prolific- 
ness  of  the  marriages  of  the  nobles,  he  positively  counts  from  a 
select  class  of  them  only,  one  from  which  the  unprolific  are  con- 
stantly weeded,  and  regularly  disappear ;  and  he  thus  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  peers  are  *  an  eminently  prolific  class  ! '  Just  as 
though  a  farmer  should  compute  the  rate  of  increase,  not  &om  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  but  from  that  part  of  it  only  which  comes  to 
perfection,  entirely  omitting  all  which  had  failed  to  spring  up  or 
come  to  maturity.  Upon  this  principle  the  most  scanty  crop  ever 
obtained,  in  which  the  husbandman  should  fail  to  receive  'seed 
again,'  as  the  phrase  is,  might  be  so  'counted'  as  to  appear  '  emi- 
nently prolific  *  indeed." 

If  we  understand  this  passage  rightly,  it  decisively  proves 
that  Mr.  Sadler  is  incompetent  to  perform  even  the  lowest 
offices  of  statistical  research.  What  shadow  of  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  the  peers  who  were  alive  in  the  year  1828  dif- 
fered as  to  their  proliflcness  from  any  other  equally  ntunerons 
set  of  peers  taken  at  random  P  In  what  sense  were  the  peers  who 
were  alive  in  1828  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  seed  which 
comes  to  perfection?  Did  we  entirely  omit  all  that  failed? 
On  the  contrary,  we  counted  the  sterile  as  well  as  the  fruitful 
marriages  of  ail  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  living  at 
one  time.  In  what  way  were  the  peers  who  were  alive  in 
1828  a  select  class  ?  In  what  way  were  the  sterile  weeded 
from  among  them?  Did  every  peer  who  had  been  married 
without  having  issue  die  in  1827  ?  What  shadow  of  reason 
is  there  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  the  ordinary  proportion 
of  barren  marriages  among  the  marriages  contracted  by  the 
noblemen  whose  names  are  in  Debrett's  last  edition  ?  But 
we  ought,  says  Mr.  Sadler,  to  have  counted  all  the  sterile 
marriages  of  all  the  peers  "  whose  titles  had  become  extinct 
during  the  period  which  our  counting  embraced ;"  that  is  to 
say,  since  the  earliest  marriage  contracted  by  any  peer  living 
in  1828.  Was  such  a  proposition  ever  heard  of  before? 
Surely  we  were  bound  to  do  no  such  thing,  unless  at  the  same 
time  we  had  counted  also  the  children  bom  from  all  the 
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fruitfiil  marriages  contracted  by  peers  during  the  same  period. 
Mr.  Sadler  would  have  ns  divide  the  number  of  children  born 
to  peers  living  in  1828,  not  by  the  number  of  marriages  which 
those  peers  contracted,  but  by  the  number  of  marriages  which 
those  peers  contracted  added  to  a  crowd  of  marriages  selected, 
on  account  of  their  sterility,  from  among  the  noble  marriages 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Is  this  the 
way  to  obtain  fair  averages  ?  We  might  as  well  require  that 
all  the  noble  marriages  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
produced  ten  children  apiece  should  be  added  to  those  of  the 
peers  living  in  1828.  The  proper  way  to  ascertain  whether  a 
set  of  people  be  prolific  or  sterile,  is,  not  to  take  marriages 
selected  from  the  mass  either  on  account  of  their  fruitful- 
ness  or  on  account  of  their  sterility,  but  to  take  a  collection 
of  marriages  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  either  more 
or  less  fruitful  than  others.  What  reason  is  there  to  think 
that  the  marriages  contracted  by  the  peers  who  were  alive  in 
1828  were  more  fruitful  than  those  contracted  by  the  peers 
who  were  alive  in  1800  or  in  1750  P 

We  wiU  add  another  passage  from  Mr.  Sadler's  pamphlet 
on  this  subject.  We  attributed  the  extinction  of  peerages 
partly  to  the  fact  that  those  honours  are  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  heirs  male. 

"  This  is  a  discovery  indeed !  Peeresses,  '  eminently  prolific/  do 
not,  as  Macbeth  conjured  his  spouse,  *  bring  forth  men-children 
only  ;'  they  actually  produce  daughters  as  well  as  sons !  !  Why^  does 
not  the  Reviewer  see,  that  so  long  as  the  rule  of  nature,  which  pro- 
portions the  sexes  so  accurately  to  each  other,  continues  to  exist,  a 
tendency  to  a  diminution  in  one  sex  proves,  as  certainly  as  the 
demonstration  of  any  mathematical  problem,  a  tendency  to  a  dimi- 
nution in  both  ;  but  to  talk  of  '  eminently  prolific '  peeresses,  and 
still  maintain  that  the  rapid  extinction  in  peerages  is  owing  to  their 
not  bearing  male  children  exclusively,  is  arrant  nonsense." 

Now,  if  there  be  any  proposition  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  hear  characterised  as 
arrant  nonsense,  it  is  this, — that  an  honour  limited  to  males 
alone  is  more  likely  to  become  extinct  than  an  honour  which, 
like  the  crown  of  England,  descends  indifferently  to  sons  and 
daughters.  We  have  heard,  nay,  we  actually  know  families, 
in  which,  much  as  Mr.  Sadler  may  marvel  at  it,  there  are 
daughters  and  no  sons.  Nay,  we  know  many  such  families. 
We  are  as  much  inclined  as  Mr.  Sadler  to  trace  the  bene- 
volent and  wise  arrangements  of  Providence  in  the  physical 
world,  when  once  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
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^ye  proceed.  And  we  have  always  considered  it  as  an  arrange- 
ment deserving  of  the  highest  admiration,  that,  though  in 
families  the  number  of  males  and  females  differs  widely,  yet 
in  great  collections  of  himian  beings  the  disparity  almost 
disappears.  The  chance  undoubtedly  is,  that  in  a  thousand 
marriages  the  number  of  daughters  wiU  not  very  much  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  sons.  But  the  chance  also  is,  that  several 
of  those  marriages  will  produce  daughters,  and  daughters 
only.  In  every  generation  of  the  peerage  there  are  several 
such  cases.  When  a  peer  whose  title  is  limited  to  male  heirs 
dies,  leaving  only  daughters,  his  peerage  must  expire,  unless 
he  have,  not  only  a  collateral  heir,  but  a  collateral  heir 
descended  through  an  uninterrupted  line  of  males  from  the 
first  possessor  of  the  honour.  If  the  deceased  peer  was  the 
first  nobleman  of  his  family,  then,  by  the  supposition,  his 
peerage  will  become  extinct.  If  he  was  the  second,  it  will 
become  extinct,  unless  he  leaves  a  brother  or  a  brother's  son. 
If  the  second  peer  had  a  brother,  the  first  peer  must  have 
had  at  least  two  sons;  and  this  is  more  than  the  average 
number  of  sons  to  a  marriage  in  England.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  considered  how  many  peerages  are  in  the  first  and  second 
generation,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  extinctions  should 
frequently  take  place.  There  are  peerages  which  descend  to 
females  as  well  as  males.  But,  in  such  cases,  if  a  peer  dies, 
leaving  only  daughters,  the  very  fecundity  of  the  marriage  is 
a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  peerage.  If  there  were  only 
one  daughter,  the  honour  would  descend.  If  there  are  several, 
it  falls  into  abeyance. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  words  in  a  case  so  clear;  and 
indeed  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  more  about  Mr.  Sadler's 
book.  We  have,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  completely 
exposed  the  calculations  on  which  his  theory  rests ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  we  should  either  amuse  our  readers  or 
serve  the  cause  of  science  if  we  were  to  rebut  in  succession  a 
series  of  futile  charges  brought  in  the  most  angry  spirit 
against  ourselves;  ignorant  imputations  of  ignorance,  and 
unfair  complaints  of  unfairness, — conveyed  in  long,  dreary,  de- 
clamations, so  prolix  that  we  cannot  find  space  to  quot-e  them, 
and  so  confused  that  we  cannot  venture  to  abridge  them. 

There  is  much  indeed  in  this  foolish  pamphlet  to  laugh  at, 
from  the  motto  in  the  first  page  down  to  some  wisdom  about 
cows  in  the  last.  One  part  of  it  indeed  is  solemn  enough, 
we  mean  a  certain  jeu  d^esprit  of  Mr.  Sadler's  touching  a 
tract  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's.     This  is  indeed   "very  tragical 
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mirth,"  as  Peter  Qumce's  playbill  has  it ;  and  we  would  not 
advise  any  person  who  reads  for  amusement  to  venture  on  it 
as  long  as  he  can  procure  a  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
This,  however,  to  do  Mr.  Sadler  justice,  is  an  exception.  His 
witticisms,  and  his  tables  of  figures,  constitute  the  only  parts 
of  his  work  which  can  be  perused  with  perfect  gravity.  His 
blunders  are  diverting,  his  excuses  exquisitely  comic.  But 
his  anger  is  the  most  grotesque  exhibition  that  we  ever  saw. 
He  foams  at  the  mouth  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  vindicates 
the  Divine  benevolence  with  a  most  edifying  heartiness  of 
hatred.  On  this  subject  we  will  give  him  one  word  of  parting 
advice.  If  he  raves  in  this  way  to  ease  his  mind,  or  because 
he  thinks  that  he  does  himself  credit  by  it,  or  from  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere.  His  peace,  his 
reputation,  and  his  religion  are  his  own  concern;  and  he, 
like  the  nobleman  to  whom  his  treatise  is  dedicated,  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  wiQ  with  his  own.  But,  if  he  has  adopted 
his- abusive  style  from  a  notion  that  it  would  hurt  our  feelings, 
we  must  inform  him  that  he  is  altogether  mistaken;  and  that 
he  would  do  well  in  friture  to  give  us  his  arguments,  if  he  has 
any,  and  to  keep  his  anger  for  those  who  fear  it. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     (Sbptbmbbb,  1831.) 

The  Life  of  Savvusl  Johnson^  LL,D,  Inchtding  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides f  by  Jamiee  Boswell,  Esq.  A  New  Edition^  with  numerous 
Additions  omd  Notes.  Bj  John  Wilson  Cbokeb,  LL.D.  F.B.S. 
Five  Yolmnes  Syo.    London :  1831. 

This  work  has  greatly  disappointed  ns.  Wliatever  faults  we 
may  have  been  prepared  to  find  in  it,  we  folly  expected  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  English  literature ;  that  it 
would  contain  many  curious  facts,  and  many  judicious  re- 
marks ;  that  the  style  of  the  notes  would  be  neat,  clear,  and 
precise ;  and  that  the  typographical  execution  would  be,  as 
in  new  editions  of  classical  works  it  ought  to  be,  almost 
faultless.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Croker's  performance  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  a 
certain  leg  of  mutton  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  dined,  while 
travelling  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  which  he,  with  cha- 
racteristic energy,  pronounced  to  be  "  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, 
ill  fed,  iU  killed,  ill  kept,  and  ill  dressed.'^  This  edition  is 
ill  compiled,  ill  arranged,  iU  written,  and  ill  printed. 

Nothing  in  the  work  has  astonished  us  so  much  as  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  Mr.  Croker  with  respect  to  facts 
and  dates.  Many  of  his  blunders  are  such  as  we  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  any  well  educated  gentleman  commit,  even 
in  conversation.  The  notes  absolutely  swarm  with  misstate- 
ments into  which  the  editor  never  would  have  fallen,  if  he  had 
taken  the  slightest  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions, or  if  he  had  even  been  well  acquainted  with  the  book 
on  which  he  undertook  to  comment.  We  wiU  give  a  few 
instances. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us  in  a  note  that  Derrick,  who  was  master 
of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  died  very  poor  in  1760.*  We  read 
on ;  and,  a  few  pages  later,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell 
talking  of  this  same  Derrick  as  still  living  and  reigning,  as 
having  retrieved  his  character,  as  possessing  so  much  power 
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over  his  subjects  at  Bath,  that  his  opposition  might  be  fatal 
to  Sheridan's  lectures  on  oratory.*  And  all  this  is  in  1763. 
The  fact  is,  that  Derrick  died  in  1769. 

In  one  note  we  read,  that  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  the  author  of 
that  pompous  and  foolish  account  of  Young,  which  appears 
among  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  died  in  ISOS.f  Another  note 
in  the  same  volume  states,  that  this  same  Sir  Herbert  Croft 
died  at  Paris,  after  residing  abroad  for  fifteen  years,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1816.t 

Mr.  Croker  informs  us,  that  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo, 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Beattie,  died  in  1816.§  A  Sir 
William  Forbes  undoubtedly  died  in  that  year,  but  not  the  Sir 
William  Forbes  in  question,  whose  death  took  place  in  1806. 
It  is  notorious,  indeed,  that  the  biographer  of  Beattie  lived 
just  long  enough  to  complete  the  history  of  his  friend.  Eight 
or  nine  years  before  the  date  which  Mr.  Croker  has  assigned 
for  Sir  William's  death,  Sir  Walter  Scott  lamented  that  event 
in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Marmion.  Every 
school-girl  knows  the  lines : 

"  Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade  ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold : 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  !" 

In  one  place,  we  are  told,  that  Allan  Eamsay,  the  painter, 
was  bom  in  1709,  and  died  in  1784|| ;  in  another,  that  he  died 
in  1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.lf 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Croker  says,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  intimacy  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  in 
1765,  the  lady  was  twenty-five  years  old.**  In  other  places 
he  says,  that  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  year  coincided  with 
Johnson's  seventieth. tt  Johnson  was  bom  in  1709.  If,  there- 
fore, Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  year  coincided  with  Johnson's 
seventieth,  she  could  have  been  only  twenty-one  years  old  in 
1765.  This  is  not  all.  Mr.  Croker,  in  another  place,  as- 
signs the  year  1777  as  the  date  of  the  complimentary  lines 
which  Johnson  made  on  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  birth-day.  J  { 
If  this  date  be  correct,  Mrs.  Thrale  must  have  been  bom  in 
1742,  and  could  have  been  only  twenty-three  when  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson  commenced.     Mr.  Croker  therefore 
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gives  UB  three  different  statements  as  to  her  age.  Two  of 
the  three  must  be  incorrect.  We  will  not  decide  between 
them :  we  will  only  say,  that  the  reasons  which  lir.  Croker 
gives  for  thinking  that  Mrs.  Thrale  was  exactly  thirty-five 
years  old  when  Johnson  was  seventy,  appear  to  ns  utterly 
Mvolous. 

Again^  Mr.  Croker  informs  his  readers  that  '^  Lord  Mans- 
field survived  Johnson  ftdl  ten  years.'^  Lord  Mansfield  sur- 
vived Dr.  Johnson  just  eight  years  and  a  quarter. 

Johnson  foimd  in  the  library  of  a  French  lady,  whom  he 
visited  during  his  short  visit  to  Paris,  some  works  which  he 
regarded  with  great  disdain.  "I  looked,''  says  he,  "into 
the  books  in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt,  showed 
them  to  Mr.  Thrale.  Prince  Titi,  Biblioth^que  des  Pfes, 
and  other  books."t  "  The  History  of  Prince  Titi,"  observes 
Mr.  Croker,  "  was  said  to  be  the  autobiography  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  was  probably  written  by  Balph,  his 
secretary."  A  more  absurd  note  never  was  penned.  The 
history  of  Prince  Titi,  to  which  Mr.  Croker  refers,  whether 
written  by  Prince  Frederick  or  by  Italph,  was  certainly  never 
published.  K  Mr.  Croker  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
with  attention  that  very  passage  in  Park's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  which  he  cites  as  his  authority,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  manuscript  was  given  up  to  the  government.  Even 
if  this  memoir  had  been  printed  it  is  not  very  likely  to  find 
its  way  into  a  French  lady's  bookcase.  And  would  any  man 
in  his  senses  speak  contemptuously  of  a  French  lady,  for 
having  in  her  possession  an  English  work,  so  curious  and 
interesting  as  a  Life  of  Prince  Frederick,  whether  written 
by  himself  or  by  a  confidential  secretary,  must  have  been  ? 
The  history  at  which  Johnson  laughed  was  a  very  proper 
companion  to  the  Biblioth^que  des  F^s,  a  &iry  tale  about 
good  Prince  Titi  and  naughty  Prince  Violent.  Mr.  Croker 
may  find  it  in  the  Magasin  des  Enfans,  the  first  French  book 
which  the  little  girls  of  England  read  to  their  governesses. 

Mr.  Croker  states  that  Mr.  Henry  Bate,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Dudley,  was  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  fought  a  duel  with  George  Bobinson  Stoney,  in 
consequence  of  some  attacks  on  Lady  Strathmore  which  ap- 
peared in  that  paper.  {  Now  Mr.  Bate  was  then  connected, 
not  with  the  Morning  Herald,  but  with  the  Morning  Post; 
and  the  dispute  took  place  before  the  Morning  Herald  wa^ 
in  existence.     The  duel  was  fought  in  January  1777.     The 
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Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Begister  for  that  year  contains  an 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  distinctly  states  that  Mr. 
Bate  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Post.  The  Morning  Herald, 
as  any  person  may  see  by  looking  at  any  number  of  it,  was 
not  established  till  some  years  after  this  affair.  For  this 
blunder  there  is,  we  must  acknowledge,  some  excuse :  for  it 
certainly  seems  abnost  incredible  to  a  person  living  in  our 
time  that  any  human  being  should  ever  have  stooped  to  fight 
with  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Post. 

"  James  de  Duglas,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  **  was  requested  by 
King  Bobert  Bruce  in  his  last  hours,  to  repair,  with  his 
heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  at  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  which  he  did  in  1329.*'*  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason, 
because  he  was  killed  by  the  way.  Nor  was  it  in  1329  that 
he  set  out.  Bobert  Bruce  died  in  1329,  and  the  expedition 
of  Douglas  took  place  in  the  following  year,  "  Quand  le  prin- 
tems  vint  et  la  saison,"  says  Froissart,  in  June,  1330,  says 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  Mr.  Croker  cites  as  the  authority  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us  that  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  in  1650.t  There  is  not  a  for- 
ward boy  at  any  school  in  England  who  does  not  know  that 
the  marquis  was  hanged.  The  account  of  the  execution  is 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  We 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  Mr.  Croker  has  never  read  that 
passage ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  person 
who  has  ever  perused  so  noble  and  pathetic  a  story  can  have 
utterly  forgotten  all  its  most  striking  circumstances. 

"  Lord  Townshend,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  was  not  secretary 
of  state  tUl  1720." J  Can  Mr.  Croker  possibly  be  ignorant 
that  Lord  Townshend  was  made  secretary  of  state  at  the 
accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  that  he  continued  to  be 
secretary  of  state  till  he  was  displaced  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope  at  the  close  of  1716,  and  that  he 
returned  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  not  in  1720,  but 
in  1721 P 

Mr.  Croker,  indeed,  is  generally  unfortunate  in  his  state- 
ments respecting  the  Townshend  family.  He  tells  us  that 
Charles  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
"  nephew  of  the  prime  minister,  and  son  of  a  peer  who  was 
secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.''§ 
Charles  Townshend  was  not  nephew,  but  grandnephew,  of 
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the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  son,  but  grandson,  of  the  Lord 
Townshend  who  was  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"  Gleneral  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,"  says  Mr. 
Croker, "  in  March,  1778."*  General  Burgoyne  surrendered 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1777. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Croker, "  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  assertion  that  Byng  fell  a  martyr  to  poKUcal  party.  By 
a  strange  coincidence  of  circumsi^uces,  it  happened  that 
there  was  a  total  change  of  administration  between  his  con- 
demnation and  his  death :  so  that  one  party  presided  at  his 
trial,  and  another  at  his  execution :  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  political  martyr,  "f  Now  what  will 
OUT  readers  think  of  this  writer,  when  we  assure  them  that 
this  statement,  so  confidently  made,  respecting  events  so 
notorious,  is  absolutely  untrue?  One  and  the  same  adminis- 
tration was  in  office  when  the  court-martial  on  Byng  com- 
menced its  sittings,  through  the  whole  trial,  at  the  condemna- 
tion, and  at  the  execution.  In  the  month  of  November,  1756, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  resigned ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  secretary  of  state.  This  administration  lasted  till 
the  month  of  April,  1757.  Byng's  court-martial  began  to 
sit  on  the  28th  of  December,  1756.  He  was  shot  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1757.  There  is  something  at  once  diverting 
and  provoking  in  the  cool  and  authoritative  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Croker  makes  these  random  assertions.  We  do  not  sus- 
pect him  of  intentionally  falsifying  history.  But  of  this  high 
literary  misdemeanour  we  do  without  hesitation  accuse  him, 
that  he  has  no  adequate  sense  of  the  obligation  which  a 
writer,  who  professes  to  relate  facts,  owes  to  the  public.  We 
accuse  him  of  a  negligence  and  an  ignorance  analogous  to 
that  crassa  negligentiay  and  that  erassa  ignorcunttay  on  which 
the  law  animadverts  in  ma^strates  and  surgeons,  even  when 
malice  and  corruption  are  not  imputed.  We  accuse  him  of 
having  undertaken  a  work  which,  if  not  performed  with 
strict  accuracy,  must  be  very  much  worse  than  useless,  and 
of  having  performed  it  as  if  the  difference  between  an  accu- 
rate and  an  inaccurate  statement  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  most  common  book  of  reference. 

But  we  must  proceed.  These  volumes  contain  mistakes 
more  gross,  if  possible,  than  any  that  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
Boswell  has  recorded  some  observations  made  by  Johnson  on 
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the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Gibbon's  religions 
opinions.  That  Gibbon  when  a  lad  at  Oxford  turned  Catho- 
lic is  well  known.  "  It  is  said,"  cried  Johnson,  laughing, 
*^  that  he  has  been  a  Mahommedan."  ^^  This  sarcasm,"  says 
the  editor,  **  probably  alludes  to  the  tenderness  with  which 
Gibbon's  malevolence  to  Christianity  induced  hirn  to  treat 
Mahommedanism  in  his  history.^'  Now  the  sarcasm  was 
uttered  in  1776 :  and  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  which  relates  to  Mahommed- 
anism was  not  published  tiU  1788,  twelve  years  after  the 
date  of  this  conversation,  and  near  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Johnson.* 

"It  was  in  the  year  1761,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "that  Gold- 
smith published  his  Yicar  of  WaJcefield.  This  leads  the  edi- 
tor to  observe  a  more  serious  inaccuracy  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  than 
Mr.  Boswell  notices,  when  he  says  Johnson  left  her  table  to 
go  and  sell  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for  Goldsmith.  Now  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Thrales  tiU  1766,  four 
years  after  the  book  had  been  published."  t  Mr.  Croker,  in 
reprehending  the  fancied  inaccuracy  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  has  him- 
self  shown  a  degree  of  inaccuracy,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
a  degree  of  ignorance,  hardly  credible.  In  the  first  place, 
Johnson  became  acquainted  with  the  Thrales,  not  in  1765, 
but  in  1764,  and  during  the  last  weeks  of  1764  dined  with 
them  every  Thursday,  as  is  written  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  anecdotes. 
In  the  second  place,  Ctoldsmith  published  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, not  in  1761,  but  in  1766.  Mrs.  Thrale  does  not  pre- 
tend to  remember  the  precise  date  of  the  summons  which 
called  Johnson  from  her  table  to  the  help  of  his  friend.  She 
says  only  that  it  was  near  the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance 

*  A  defence  of  this  blnnder  waa  at-  offered,  though  with  diffidence.    Gibbon 

tempted.     ThAt  the  celebrated  chapters  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  at  Oxford 

in  which  Gibbon  has  traced  the  progress  he  took  a  fancy  for  studying  Arabic,  and 

of  Mahommedanism  were  not  written  in  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  re- 

1776  could  not  be  denied.     But  it  was  monstrances   of  his  tutor.     Soon   after 

confidently  asserted  that  his  partiality  this,  the  young  man  fell  in  with  Bossuet's 

to  Mahommedanism  appeared  in  his  first  controTersial  writings,  and  was  speedily 

Tolume.     This  assertion  is  untrue.     No  oonyerted  by  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

passage  which  can  by  any  art  be  con-  faith.      The  apostasy  of  a  gentleman 

strued  into  the  faintest  indication  of  the  commoner  would  of  course  be  for  a  time 

faintest  partiality  for  Mahommedanism  the  chief  subject  of  conyersation  in  the 

has  erer  been  quoted  or  ever  will  be  common  room  of  Magdalene.     His  whim 

quoted  from  the  first  volume  of  the  His-  about  Arabic  learning  would  naturally 

tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ko-  be  mentioned,  and  would  give  occasion  to 

man  Empire.  some  jokes  about  the  probability  of  his 

To  what  then,  it  has  been  asked,  could  turning  Mussulman.    If  such  jokes  were 

Johnson  allude  ?   Possibly  to  some  anec-  made,  Johnson,  who  frequently  visited 

dote  or  some  conversation  of  which  all  Oxford,  was  very  likely  to  hear  of  them, 
trace  is  lost.    On©  conjecture  may  be        f  V.  409. 
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with  Johnson,  and  certainly  not  later  than  1766.  Her  accu- 
racy is  therefore  completely  vindicated.  It  was  probably  after 
one  of  her  Thursday  dinners  in  1764  that  the  celebrated  scene 
of  the  landlady,  the  sheriffs  officer,  and  the  bottle  of  Madeira 
took  place.* 

The  very  page  which  contains  this  monstrous  blunder,  con- 
tains another  blunder,  if  possible,  more  monstrous  stilL  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey,  a  foolish  member  of  Parliament,  at  whose 
speeches  and  whose  pigstyes  the  wits  of  Brookes's  were,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  habit  of  laughing  most  unmercifully,  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Grarrick,  that  Johnson,  while  sitting  in  a 
coffeehouse  at  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  his  doctor's  degree, 
used  some  contemptuous  expressions  respecting  Home's  play 
and  Macpherson's  Ossian.  **  Many  men,"  he  said,  *^  many 
women,  and  many  children,  might  have  written  Douglas." 
Mr.  Croker  conceives  that  he  has  detected  an  inaccuracy,  and 
glories  over  poor  Sir  Joseph  in  a  most  characteristic  manner. 
**  I  have  quoted  this  anecdote  solely  with  the  view  of  showing 
to  how  little  credit  hearsay  anecdotes  are  in  general  entitled. 
Here  is  a  story  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  person  every  way  worthy  of 
credit,  who  says  he  had  it  from  Gkurick.  Now  mark :  John- 
son's visit  to  Oxford,  about  the  time  of  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  in  1754,  the  first  time  he  had  been  there  since  he  left  the 
university.  But  Douglas  was  not  acted  tiU  1756,  and  Ossian 
not  published  till  1760.  All,  therefore,  that  is  new  in  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey's  story  is  fal8e."t  Assuredly  we  need  not  go 
£ar  to  find  ample  proof  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  commit  a  very  gross  error.  Now  mark,  say  we,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Croker.  The  fact  is,  that  Johnson  took 
his  Master's  degree  in  1754  j:,  and  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
1775.§  In  the  spring  of  1776  ||,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and 
at  this  visit  a  conversation  respecting  the  works  of  Home  and 
Macpherson  might  have  taken  place,  and,  in  all  probability,  did 
take  place.  The  only  real  objection  to  the  story  Mr.  Croker 
has  missed.  Boswell  states,  apparentiy  on  the  best  authority, 
that  as  early  at  least  as  the  year  1763,  Johnson,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Blair,  used  the  same  expressions  respecting  Ossian, 
which  Sir  Joseph  represents  him  as  having  used  respecting 
Douglas.!  Sir  Joseph,  or  Garrick,  confounded,  we  suspect, 
the  two  stories.  But  their  error  is  venial,  compared  with  that 
of  Mr.  Croker. 

*  This  paragraph  has  been  altered ;  and  a  slight  inaccuracy,  immaterial  to  the 
argument,  has  been  removed. 
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We  will  not  multiply  instances  of  this  scandalous  inaccu- 
racy. It  is  clear  that  a  writer  who,  even  when  warned  by 
the  text  on  which  he  is  commenting,  &lls  into  such  mistakes 
as  these,  is  entitled  to  no  confidence  whatever.  Mr.  Croker 
has  committed  an  error  of  five  years  with  respect  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Gk)ldsmith's  novel,  an  error  of  twelve  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  publication  of  part  of  Gibbon's  History,  an  error 
of  twenty-one  years  with  respect  to  an  event  in  Johnson's 
life  so  important  as  the  taking  of  the  doctoral  degree.  Two 
of  these  three  errors  he  has  committed,  while  ostentatiously 
displaying  his  own  accuracy,  and  correcting  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  loose  assertions  of  others.  How  can  his  readers 
take  on  trust  his  statements  concerning  the  births,  marriages, 
divorces,  and  deaths  of  a  crowd  of  people,  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known  to  this  generation?  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
person  who  is  ignorant  of  what  abnost  every  body  knows  can 
know  that  of  which  abnost  every  body  is  ignorant.  We  did 
not  open  this  book  with  any  wish  to  find  blemishes  in  it.  We 
have  made  no  curious  researches.  The  work  itself,  and  a  very 
common  knowledge  of  literary  and  political  history,  have  en- 
abled us  to  detect  the  mistakes  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  many  other  mistakes  of  the  same  kind.  We  must  say, 
and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  we  do  not  consider  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Croker,  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  as  suffi- 
cient to  justify  any  writer  who  may  follow  him  in  relating  a 
single  anecdote  or  in  assigning  a  date  to  a  single  event. 

Mr.  Croker  shows  almost  as  much  ignorance  and  heedless- 
ness in  his  criticisms  as  in  his  statements  concerning  £Eu;ts. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  very  reasonably  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
some  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  are  too  gross  for  imitation. 
Mr.  Croker,  who,  by  the  way,  is  angry  with  Johnson  for 
defending  Prior's  tales  against  the  charge  of  indecency,  re- 
sents this  aspersion  on  Juvenal,  and  indeed  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  doctor  can  have  said  any  thing  so  absurd.  '^  He 
probably  said — some  passages  of  them — for  there  are  none 
of  Juvenal's  satires  to  which  the  same  objection  may  be 
made  as  to  one  of  Horace's,  that  it  is  aitogether  gross  and 
licentious."*  Surely  Mr.  Croker  can  never  have  read  the 
second  and  ninth  satires  of  Juvenal. 

Indeed  the  decisions  of  this  editor  on  points  of  classical 
learning,  though  pronounced  in  a  very  authoritative  tone,  are 
generally  such  that,  if  a  schoolboy  under  our  care  were  to 
utter  them,  our  soul  assuredly  should  not  spare  for  his  crying. 

*  I.  167. 
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It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  engaged 
during  near  thirty  years  in  political  life  that  he  has  forgotten 
his  Greek  and  Latin.  But  he  becomes  jnsUy  ridiculous  i^ 
when  no  longer  able  to  construe  a  plain  sentence,  he  affects 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  most  delicate  questions  of  style  and 
metre.  From  one  blunder,  a  blunder  which  no  good  scholar 
would  have  made,  Mr.  Croker  was  saved,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  quoted  a  i>assage  exactly  in  point  from 
Horace.  We  heartily  wish  that  Sir  Robert,  whose  classical 
attainments  are  well  known,  had  been  more  fr^uently  con- 
sulted. Unhappily  he  was  not  always  at  his  friend's  elbow  ; 
and  we  have  therefore  a  rich  abundance  of  the  strangest 
errors.  Boswell  has  preserved  a  poor  epigram  by  Johnson, 
inscribed  ^^  Ad  Lauram  parituram.''  Mr.  Croker  censures  the 
poet  for  applying  the  word  puella  to  a  lady  in  Laura's  situa- 
tion, and  for  talking  of  the  beauty  of  Lucina.  ^^  Lucina,"  he 
says,  "was  never  &med  for  her  beauty."*  If  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  seen  this  note,  he  probably  would  have  again  refrited 
Mr.  Croker's  criticisms  by  an  appeal  to  Horace.  Li  the 
secular  ode,  Lucina  is  used  as  one  of  the  names  of  Diana,  and 
the  beauty  of  Diana  is  extolled  by  all  the  most  orthodox 
doctors  of  the  ancient  mythology,  fix)m  Homer  in  his  Odyssey, 
to  Claudian  in  his  Rape  of  Proserpine.  In  another  ode, 
Horace  describes  Diana  as  the  goddess  who  assists  the  "  labo- 
rantes  utero  puellas."  But  we  are  ashamed  to  detain  our 
readers  with  this  fourth-form  learning. 

Boswell  found,  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  an  inscription 
written  by  a  Scotch  minister.  It  runs  thus :  "  Joannes 
Macleod,  &c.,  gentis  suse  Philarchus,  &c.,  Morse  Macdonald 
matrimoniali  vinculo  conjugatus  turrem  hanc  Beganodunen- 
sem  prosevorumhabitaculumlongevetustissimum,  diu  penitus 
labefactatam,  anno  ssrse  vulgaris  mbglxxxvi.  instauravit." — 
**  The  minister,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  **  seems  to  have  been  no 
contemptible  Latinist.  Is  not  Philarchus  a  very  happy  term 
to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly  authority  of  the  head  of  a 
clan  ?"  t  Tb©  composition  of  this  eminent  Latinist,  short  as 
it  is,  contains  several  words  that  are  just  as  much  Coptic  as 
Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incorrect  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  word  Philarchus,  even  if  it  were  a  happy  term 
expressing  a  paternal  and  kindly  authority,  would  prove 
nothing  for  the  minister's  Latin,  whatever  it  might  prove  for 
his  Greek.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  word  Philarchus  means, 
not  a  man  who  rules  by  love,  but  a  man  who  loves  rule.     The 
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Attic  writers  of  the  best  age  use  the  word  <f>tKafyxp9  in  the 
sense  which  we  assign  to  it.  Would  Mr.  Croker  translate 
<l>iX6co<l>o9y  a  man  who  acquires  wisdom  by  means  of  love, 
or  <piKoKipirf9y  a  man  who  makes  money  by  means  of  love  ?  In 
fact,  it  requires  no  Bentley  or  Casaubon  to  perceive,  that 
Philarchus  is  merely  a  false  spelling  for  Phylarchus  the  chief 
of  a  tribe. 

Mr.  Croker  has  favoured  us  with  some  Greek  of  his  own. 
"  At  the  altar,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  recommended  my  d  0." 
"  These  letters,"  says  the  editor,  "  (which  Dr.  Strahan  seems 
not  to  have  understood)  probably  mean  dvfjroX  <f>CKjoi^j  depwrted 
friends.^^*  Johnson  was  not  a  first-rate  Greek  scholar ;  but  he 
knew  more  Greek  than  most  boys  when  they  leave  school ;  and 
no  schoolboy  could  venture  to  use  the  word  Ovrp-oi  in  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Croker  ascribes  to  it  without  imminent  danger  of 
a  flogging. 

Mr.  Croker  has  also  given  us  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
translating  Latin.  Johnson  wrote  a  note  in  which  he  con- 
sulted his  friend.  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  the  propriety  of  losing 
some  blood.  The  note  contains  these  words : — "  Si  per  te 
licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  deducere."  Johnson 
should  rather  have  written  "  imperatum  est."  But  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  perfectly  clear.  "  K  you  say  yes,  the 
messenger  has  orders  to  bring  Holder  to  me."  Mr.  Croker 
translates  the  words  as  foUows :  **  If  you  consent,  pray  tell 
the  messenger  to  bring  Holder  to  me."  t  If  Mr.  Croker  is 
resolved  to  write  on  points  of  classical  learning,  we  would 
advise  him  to  begin  by  giving  an  hour  every  morning  to  our 
old  friend  Corderius. 

Indeed  we  cannot  open  any  volume  of  this  work  in  any 
place,  and  turn  it  over  for  two  minutes  in  any  direction,  with- 
out lighting  on  a  blunder.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Tickell, 
stated  that  the  poem  entitled  The  Royal  Progress,  which 
appears  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Spectator,  was  written  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  The  word  "  arrival "  was  afterwards 
substituted  for  "accession."  "The  reader  will  observe," 
says  Mr.  Croker,  "  that  the  Whig  term  occemon,  which  might 
imply  legality,  was  altered  into  a  statement  of  the  simple  fact 

*  IV.  251.    An  attempt  was  made  to  The  true  reading,  as  eveir  scholar 

vindicate    this    blunder  by  quoting    a  knows,  is,  r^jci'wv  TcOyct^wv  iro/Jo-at  S^/iOf. 

grossly  corrupt  passage  from  the  'Lc^riScs  Indeed  without  this  emendation  it  would 

of  Euripides :  not  be  easy  to  construe  the  words,  eyen 

fioBi  «al  iiyrlcuroy  yopd7i^,  Ihri  x«P«  if  ^i^tS^  could  bear  the  meaning  which 

riMyvy  rt  iyoTwy  KOfAiaai  Bifias.  T   »•     •• 
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of  Eing  Geoi^'s  orrfvoZ."*  Now  Jolmson,  thongli  a  bigoted 
Tory,  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  Mr.  Croker  here  represents 
him  to  be.  In  the  Life  of  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  which, 
stands  a  very  few  pages  from  the  Life  of  Tickell,  mention  is 
made  of  the  accession  of  Anne,  and  of  the  accession  of  George 
I.  The  word  arrival  was  nsed  in  the  Life  of  Tickell  for  the 
simplest  of  all  reasons.  It  was  used  because  the  subject  of 
the  poem  called  The  Boyal  Progress  was  the  arrival  of  the 
kiog,  and  not  his  accession,  which  took  place  near  two  months 
before  his  arrival. 

The  editor's  want  of  perspicacity  is  indeed  very  amusing. 
He  is  perpetually  telling  us  that  he  cannot  understand  some- 
thing in  the  text  which  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make  it. 
**  Mattaire,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time 
to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called 
Semlia,  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl."  f  Hereupon  we  have  this  note : 
'^  The  editor  does  not  understand  this  objection,  nor  the  fol- 
lowing observation.'*  The  following  observation,  which  Mr. 
Croker  cannot  understand,  is  simply  this :  **  In  matters  of 
genealogy,"  says  Johnson,  "  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  they  are.  But  in  poetry  and  in  prose  of  any  elegance 
in  the  vnriting,  they  require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them." 
If  Mr.  Croker  had  told  Johnson  that  this  was  unintelligible, 
the  doctor  would  probably  have  replied,  as  he  replied  on 
another  occasion,  ^^  I  have  found  you  a  reason,  sir;  I  am  not 
bound  to  find  you  an  understanding."  Every  body  who  knows 
any  thing  of  Latinity  knows  that,  in  genealogical  tables, 
Joannes  Baro  de  Carteret,  or  Vice-comes  de  Carteret,  may  be 
tolerated,  but  that  in  compositions  which  pretend  to  elegance, 
Carteretus,  or  some  other  form  which  admits  of  inflection, 
ought  to  be  used. 

All  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  two  distichs  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  respecting  the  division  of  the  time  of  a 
lawyer.  One  of  the  distichs  is  translated  from  some  old 
Latin  lines ;  the  other  is  originaL     The  former  runs  thtis : 

"  Six  hours  to  sleep,  to  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix." 

"  Eather,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, 

"  Six  hours  to  law,  to  sootliing  slumbers  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven." 

The  second  couplet  puzzles  Mr.  Croker  strangely,     "  Sir 

»  IV.  426.  t  IV.  836. 
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William,"  says  he,  "  has  shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three 
hours,  and  the  general  advice  of  ^  all  to  heaven,'  destroys  the 
peculiar  appropriation  of  a  certain  period  to  religious  ex- 
ercises." *  Now,  we  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  human  dnlness 
to  miss  the  meaning  of  the  lines  so  completely.  Sir  William 
distributes  twenty-three  honrs  among  various  employments. 
One  hour  is  thus  left  for  devotion.  The  reader  expects  that 
the  verse  will  end  with  "  and  one  to  heaven."  The  whole 
point  of  the  lines  consists  in  the  tmexpected  substitution  of 
"  all "  for  "  one."  The  conceit  is  wretched  enough ;  but  it 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  never,  we  vrill  venture  to  say, 
perplexed  man,  woman,  or  child  before. 

Poor  Tom  Davies,  after  failing  in  business,  tried  to  live  by 
his  pen.  Johnson  called  him  '^  an  author  generated  by  the 
corruption  of  a  bookseller."  This  is  a  very  obvious,  and 
even  a  comcmonplace  allusion  to  the  famous  dogma  of  the  old 
physiologists.  Dryden  made  a  similar  allusion  to  that  dogma 
before  Johnson  was  bom.  Mr.  Croker,  however,  is  unable  to 
understand  what  the  doctor  meant.  '^  The  expression,"  he 
says,  "  seems  not  quite  clear."  And  he  proceeds  to  talk 
about  the  generation  of  insects,  about  bursting  into  gaudier 
life,  and  Heaven  knows  what.t 

There  is  a  still  stranger  instance  of  the  editor's  talent  for 
{jntWrig  out  difSculty  in  what  is  perfectly  plain.  "  No  man," 
said  Johnson,  '^  can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for  his  learning 
and  piety."  "  Prom  this  too  just  observation,"  says  Boswell, 
"  there  are  some  eminent  exceptions."  Mr.  Croker  is  puzzled 
by  Boswell's  very  natural  and  simple  language.  ''That  a 
general  observation  should  be  pronounced  too  jvsty  by  the 
very  person  who  admits  that  it  is  not  universally  just,  is  not 
a  little  odd."  t 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
notes  which  the  editor  boasts  of  having  added  to  those  of 
Boswell  and  Malone  consists  of  the  flattest  and  poorest  re- 
flections, reflections  such  as  the  least  intelligent  reader  is 
quite  competent  to  make  for  himself,  and  such  as  no  intelli- 
gent reader  would  think  it  worth  while  to  utter  aloud.  They 
remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  those  profound  and  in- 
teresting annotations  which  are  pencilled  by  sempstresses 
and  apothecaries'  boys  on  the  dog-eared  margins  of  novels 
borrowed  from  circulating  libraries ;  **  How  beautiful !  " 
"  Cursed  prosy  I  "  "I  don't  like  Sir  Beginald  Malcolm  at 
all."     "I  think  Pelham  is  a  sad  dandy."     Mr.  Croker  is 

»  v.  233.  t  IV.  823.  J  IH.  228. 
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perpetoallj  stopping  us  in  our  progress  through  the  most 
delightful  narratiye  in  the  language  to  observe  that  really 
Dr.  Johnson  was  very  rude,  that  he  talked  more  for  victory 
than  for  truth,  that  his  taste  for  port  wine  with  capillaire  in 
it  was  very  odd,  that  Boswell  was  impertinent,  that  it  was 
foolish  in  Mrs.  Thrale  to  marry  the  n^usic-master ;  and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  notes  are  written  than  of  the  matter  of  which  they  con- 
sist. We  find  in  every  page  words  used  in  wrong  senses,  and 
constructions  which  violate  the  plainest  rules  of  grammar. 
We  have  the  vulgarism  of  "  mutual  friend,"  for  "  common 
friend."  We  have  "feJlacy"  used  as  synonymous  with 
"  falsehood."  We  have  many  such  inextricable  labyrinths  of 
pronouns  as  that  which  follows :  ^^  Lord  Erskine  was  fond  of 
this  anecdote ;  he  told  it  to  the  editor  the  first  time  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  in  his  company."  Lastly,  we  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  sentences  resembling  those  which  we 
subjoin.  "  Markland,  who,  with  Jortin  and  Thirlby,  Johnson 
caUs  three  contemporaries  of  great  eminence."*  **  War- 
burton  himself  did  not  feel,  as  Mr.  Boswell  was  disposed  to 
think  he  did,  kindly  or  gratefdlly  of  Johnson."  f  "  It  was 
him  that  Horace  Walpole  called  a  man  who  never  made  a 
bad  figure  but  as  an  author."  J  One  or  two  of  these  sole- 
cisms should  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  printer,  who  has 
certainly  done  his  best  to  fill  both  the  text  and  the  notes 
with  all  sorts  of  blunders.  In  truth,  he  and  the  editor  have 
between  them  made  the  book  so  bad,  that  we  do  not  well  see 
how  it  could  have  been  worse. 

When  we  turn  from  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Croker  to  the 
work  of  our  old  friend  Boswell,  we  find  it  not  only  worse 
printed  than  in  any  other  edition  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, but  mangled  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  Much 
that  Boswell  inserted  in  his  narrative  is,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  reason,  degraded  to  the  appendix.  The  editor  has  also 
taken  upon  himself  to  alter  or  omit  passages  which  he  con- 
siders as  indecorous.  This  prudery  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
us.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  Boswell's  book,  nothing 
which  tends  to  inflame  the  passions.  He  sometimes  uses 
plain  words.  But  if  this  be  a  taint  which  requires  expurga- 
tion, it  would  be  desirable  to  begin  by  expurgating  the 
morning  and  evening  lessons.  The  delicate  office  which 
Mr.  Croker  has  undertaken  he  has  performed  in  the  most 
capricious   manner.      One    strong,  old-fashioned,    English 

»  IV.  377,  t  IV.  415.  t  U.  461. 
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word,  familiar  to  all  wlio  read  their  Bibles,  is  changed  for 
a  softer  synonyme  in  some  passages  and  snfiPered  to  stand 
unaltered  in  others.  In  one  place  a  faint  allusion  made  hj 
Johnson  to  an  indelicate  subject,  an  aUusion  so  faint  that, 
till  Mr.  Croker^s  note  pointed  it  out  to  us,  we  had  never 
noticed  it,  and  of  which  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  meaning 
would  never  be  discovered  by  any  of  those  for  whose  sake 
books  are  expurgated,  is  altogetiier  omitted.  In  another 
place,  a  coarse  and  stupid  jest  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  same 
subject,  expressed  in  the  broadest  language,  almost  the  only 
passage,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  all  Boswell's  book,  which 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  leave  out,  is  suffered  to 
remain. 

We  complain,  however,  much  more  of  the  additions  than 
of  the  omissions.  We  have  half  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  book, 
scraps  of  Mr.  Tyers,  scraps  of  Mr.  Murphy,  scraps  of  Mr. 
Cradock,  long  prosings  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  connecting 
observations  by  Mr.  Croker  himself,  inserted  into  the  midst 
of  Boswell's  text.  To  this  practice  we  most  decidedly  object. 
An  editor  might  as  well  publish  Thucydides  with  extracts 
from  Diodorus  interspersed,  or  incorporate  the  Lives  of  Sue- 
tonius with  the  History  and  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Mr.  Croker 
teUs  us,  indeed,  that  he  has  done  only  what  Boswell  wished 
to  do,  and  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the  law  of  copyright. 
We  doubt  this  greatly.  Boswell  has  studiously  abstained 
from  availing  himself  of  the  information  given  by  his  rivals, 
on  many  occasions  on  which  he  might  have  cited  them  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  piracy.  Mr.  Croker 
has  himself,  on  one  occasion,  remarked  very  justly  that  Bos- 
well was  unwilling  to  owe  any  obligation  to  Hawkins.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  if  Boswell  had  quoted  from  Sir  John  and 
from  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  would  have  been  guided  by  his  own 
taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  his  quotations.  On  what 
Boswell  quoted  he  would  have  commented  with  perfect  free- 
dom ;  and  the  borrowed  passages,  so  selected,  and  accompanied 
by  such  comments,  would  have  become  original.  They  would 
have  dove-tailed  into  the  work.  No  hitch,  no  crease,  would 
have  been  discernible.     The  whole  would  appear  one  and 

indivisible, 

"  Ut  per  IflBve  severos 
Efifrmdat  jnnctura  ungues." 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Croker's  insertions.  They 
are  not  chosen  as  Boswell  would  have  chosen  them.    They 
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are  not  introduced  as  Boswell  would  have  introduced  them. 
They  differ  from  the  quotations  scattered  through  the  original 
Life  of  Johnson,  as  a  withered  bough  stuck  in  the  ground 
differs  from  a  tree  skilfullj  transplanted  with  all  its  life 
about  it. 

Not  only  do  these  anecdotes  disfigure  Boswell's  book ;  they 
are  themselves  disfigured  by  being  inserted  in  his  book.  The 
charm  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  little  volume  is  utterly  destroyed. 
The  feminine  quickness  of  observation,  the  feminine  softness 
of  heart,  the  colloquial  incorrectness  and  vivacity  of  style,  the 
little  amusing  airs  of  a  half-learned  lady,  the  delightful  gar- 
rulity, the  "  dear  Doctor  Johnson,"  the  "  it  was  so  comical," 
all  disappear  in  Mr.  Croker's  quotations.  The  lady  ceases  to 
speak  in  the  first  person ;  and  her  anecdotes,  in  the  process 
of  transfusion,  become  as  fiat  as  Champagne  in  decanters,  or 
Herodotus  in  Beloe's  version.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  is  true, 
loses  nothing ;  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Sir  John  had 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Croker  ought  to  have  taken  is  quite 
clear.  He  should  have  reprinted  Boswell's  narrative  precisely 
as  Boswell  wrote  it ;  and  in  the  notes  or  the  appendix  he 
should  have  placed  any  anecdotes  which  he  might  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  quote  from  other  writers.  This  would 
have  been  a  much  more  convenient  course  for  the  reader,  who 
has  now  constantly  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  margin  in  order  to 
see  whether  he  is  perusing  Boswell,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Murphy, 
Hawkins,  Tyers,  Cradock,  or  Mr.  Croker.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  even  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  Life.  There  is  one  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  works.  Most  of  the  Tour  was  seen 
by  Johnson  in  manuscript.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
saw  any  part  of  the  Life. 

We  love,  we  own,  to  read  the  great  productions  of  the 
human  mind  as  they  were  written.  We  have  this  feeling  even 
about  scientific  treatises ;  though  we  know  that  the  sciences 
are  always  in  a  state  of  progression,  and  that  the  alterations 
made  by  a  modem  editor  in  an  old  book  on  any  branch  of  na- 
tural or  political  philosophy  are  likely  to  be  improvements. 
Some  errors  have  been  detected  by  writers  of  this  generation 
in  the  specidations  of  Adam  Smith.  A  short  cut  has  been 
made  to  much  knowledge  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  arrived 
through  arduous  and  circuitous  paths.  Yet  we  still  look  with 
peculiar  veneration  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  and  on  the 
Principia,  and  should  regret  to  see  either  of  those  great  works 
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garbled  even  by  the  ablest  hands.  But  in  works  which  owe 
much  of  their  interest  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
writers  the  case  is  infinitely  stronger.  What  man  of  taste 
and  feeling  can  endure  rifacimentiy  harmonies,  abridgments, 
expurgated  editions  ?  Who  ever  reads  a  stage  copy  of  a  play 
when  he  can  procure  the  original  P  Who  ever  cut  open  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Milton  P  Who  ever  got  through  ten  pages  of  Mr. 
Gilpin's  translation  of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  into  modem 
English?  Who  would  lose,  in  the  confusion  of  a  Diatessaron, 
the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved  P  The  feeling  of  a  reader  who  has 
become  intimate  with  any  great  original  work  is  that  which 
Adam  expressed  towards  his  bride : 

*'  Shonld  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  lib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart." 

No  substitute,  however  exquisitely  formed,  will  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  original.  The  second  beauty  may  be  equal  or 
superior  to  the  first ;  but  still  it  is  not  she. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Croker  has  given  for  incorporating 
passages  from  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Thrale  with  the 
narrative  of  Boswell  would  vindicate  the  adulteration  of  half 
the  classical  works  in  the  language.  If  Pepys's  Diary  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  had  been  published  a  hundred 
years  ago,  no  human  being  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Hume  would 
have  made  great  use  of  those  books  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land. But  would  it,  on  that  account,  be  judicious  in  a  writer 
of  our  times  to  publish  an  edition  of  Hume's  History  of 
England,  in  which  large  extracts  from  Pepys  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  should  be  incorporated  with  the  original  text  P 
Surely  not.  Hume's  history,  be  its  faults  what  they  may,  is 
now  one  great  entire  work,  the  production  of  one  vigorous 
mind,  working  on  such  materials  as  were  within  its  reach. 
Additions  made  by  another  hand  may  supply  a  particular 
deficiency,  but  would  grievously  injure  the  general  effect. 
With  Boswell's  book  the  case  is  stronger.  There  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  literature,  a  book  which  bears  inter- 
polation so  ill.  We  know  no  production  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  so  much  of  what  may  be  called  the  race,  so  much 
of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
work  could  never  have  been  written  if  the  writer  had  not 
been  precisely  what  he  was.    His  character  is  displayed  in 
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every  page,  and  this  display  of  character  giyes  a  delightful 
interest  to  many  passages  which  have  no  other  interest. 

The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very  great  work. 
Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets, 
Shakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists, 
Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than 
BosweU  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second.  He  has 
distanced  all  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  place  them.    Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
hnman  intellect  so  strange  a  phsBnomenon  as  this  book. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written 
biography.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.  He  was,  if  we  are  to  give 
any  credit  to  his  own  account  or  to  the  united  testimony  of  all 
who  knew  him,  a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect. 
Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  missed  his  only 
chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been  alive  when  the 
Dunciad  was  written.  Beauclerk  used  his  name  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  bore.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society  which  has  owed  to  him 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  He  was  always  laying  himself 
at  the  feet  of  some  eminent  man,  and  begging  to  be  spit 
upon  and  trampled  upon.  He  was  always  earning  some 
ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  ''  binding  it  as  a  crown  unto 
him,**  not  merely  in  metaphor,  but  literally.  He  exhibited 
himself,  at  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee,  to  all  the  crowd  which 
filled  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  a  placard  roimd  his  hat  bearing 
the  inscription  of  Corsica  Boswell.  In  his  Tour,  he  proclaimed 
to  aU  the  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Paoli  Boswell.  Servile  and  impertinent,  shal- 
low and  pedantic,  a  bigot  and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family 
pride,  and  eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity  of  a  bom 
gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be  a  talebearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a 
common  butt  in  the  taverns  of  London,  so  curious  to  know 
every  body  who  was  talked  about,  that,  Tory  and  high 
Churchman  as  he  was,  he  manceuvred,  we  have  been  told,  for 
an  introduction  to  Tom  Paine,  so  vain  of  the  most  childish 
distinctions,  that  when  he  had  been  to  court,  he  drove  to  the 
office  where  his  book  was  printing  without  changing  his 
clothes,  and  summoned  all  the  printer's  devils  to  admire  his 
new  ruffles  and  sword ;  such  was  this  man,  and  such  he  was 
content  and  proud  to  be.  Every  thing  which  another  man 
would  have  hidden,  every  thing  the  publication  of  which 
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would  have  made  another  man  hang  himself,  was  matter  of 
gaj  and  clamorous  exultation  to  his  weak  and  diseased 
mind.  What  silly  things  he  said,  what  bitter  retorts  he  pro- 
voked, how  at  one  place  he  was  troubled  with  evil  presenti- 
ments which  came  to  nothing,  how  at  another  place,  on 
waking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he  read  the  prayerbook  and 
took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him,  how  he  went  to 
see  men  hanged  and  came  away  maudlm,  how  he  added  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  babies  because 
she  was  not  scared  at  Johnson's  ugly  face,  how  he  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits  at  sea,  and  how  the  sailors  quieted  him 
as  they  would  have  quieted  a  child,  how  tipsy  he  was  at  Lady 
Cork's  one  evening  and  how  much  his  merriment  annoyed 
the  ladies,  how  impertinent  he  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Ar^le 
and  with  what  stately  contempt  she  put  down  his  imperti- 
nence, how  Colonel  Macleod  sneered  to  his  face  at  his  im- 
pudent obtrusiveness,  how  his  father  and  the  very  wife  of  his 
bosom  laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fooleries ;  all  these  things 
he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  subjects 
for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the  caprices  of  his 
temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  all  his  hypochondriac 
whimsies,  all  his  castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with  a  cool 
self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  was 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  He  has  used  many 
people  ill ;  but  assuredly  he  has  used  nobody  so  ill  as  himself. 
That  such  a  man  should  have  written  one  of  the  best  books 
in  the  world  is  strange  enough.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many 
persons  who  have  conducted  themselves  foolishly  in  active 
life,  and  whose  conversation  has  indicated  no  superior  powers 
of  mind,  have  lefb  us  valuable  works.  Goldsmith  was  veiy 
justly  described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  inspired 
idiot,  and  by  anotiier  as  a  being 

"  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll.*' 

La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  simpleton.  His  blunders 
would  not  come  in  amiss  among  the  stories  of  Hierocles. 
But  these  men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spit&  of  their 
weaknesses.  Boswell  attained  it  by  reason  of  his  weaknesses. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been 
a  great  writer.  Without  all  the  qualities  which  made  him 
the  jest  and  the  torment  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  with- 
out the  officiousness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  efi&rontery,  the 
toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproof,  he  never  could 

ll2 
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have  produced  bo  excellent  a  book.  He  was  a  slave,  proud  of 
hia  servitude,  a  Paul  Pry,  convinced  that  his  own  curiosity 
and  garrulity  were  virtues,  an  unsafe  companion  who  never 
scrupled  to  repay  the  most  liberal  hospitality  by  the  basest 
violation  of  confidence,  a  man  without  delicacy,  without 
shame,  without  sense  enough  to  know  when  he  was  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others  or  when  he  was  exposing  himself  to  de- 
rision ;  and  because  he  was  all  this,  he  has,  in  an  important 
department  of  literature,  immeasurably  surpassed  such  writers 
as  Tacitus,  Clarendon,  Alfieri,  and  his  own  idol  Johnson.    , 

Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to  eminence  as 
writers,  Boswell  had  absolutely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
books  a  single  remark  of  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  society,  which  is  not  either  commonplace  or  absurd. 
TTia  dissertations  on  hereditary  gentiUty,  on  the  slave-trade, 
and  on  the  entailing  of  landed  estates,  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples. To  say  that  these  passages  are  sophistical  would  be 
to  pay  them  an  extravagant  compliment.  They  have  no  pre- 
tence to  argument,  or  even  to  meaning.  He  has  reported 
innumerable  observations  made  by  himself  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Of  those  observations  we  do  not  remember 
one  which  is  above  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  He  has  printed  many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these 
letters  he  is  always  ranting  or  twaddling.  Logic,  eloquence, 
wit,  taste,  all  those  things  which  are  generally  considered  as 
making  a  book  valuable,  were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  quick  observation  and  a  retentive  memory. 
These  qualities,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue, 
would  scarcely  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to  make  him  con- 
spicuous ;  but,  because  he  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a 
coxcomb,  they  have  made  him  immortal. 

Those  parts  of  his  book  which,  considered  abstractedly, 
are  most  utterly  worthless,  are  delightful  when  we  read  them 
as  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  writer.  Bad  in  them- 
selves, they  are  good  dramatically,  like  the  nonsense  of 
Justice  Shallow,  the  clipped  English  of  Dr.  Caius,  or  the 
misplaced  consonants  of  Fluellen.  Of  all  confessors,  Boswell 
is  the  most  candid.  Other  men  who  have  pretended  to  lay 
open  their  own  hearts,  Bousseau,  for  example,  and  Lord  Byron, 
have  evidently  written  with  a  constant  view  to  effect,  and 
are  to  be  then  most  distrusted  when  they  seem  to  be  most 
sincere.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  would  not  rather 
accuse  himself  of  great  crimes  and  of  dark  and  tempestuous 
passions  than  proclaim  all  his  little  vanities  and  wild  &ncie8. 
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It  would  be  easier  to  find  a  person  who  would  avow  actions 
like  those  of  Caesar  Borgia  or  Danton,  Chan  one  who  wonld 
publish  a  daydream  like  those  of  Alnaschar  and  Malvolio. 
Those  weaknesses  which  most  men  keep  covered  up  in  the 
most  secret  places  of  the  mind,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye 
of  friendship  or  of  love,  were  precisely  the  weaknesses  which 
Boswell  paraded  before  all  the  world.  He  was  perfectly  frank, 
because  the  weakness  of  his  understanding  and  the  tumult  of 
his  spirits  prevented  him  from  knowing  when  he  made  him- 
self ridiculous.  His  book  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
conversation  of  the  inmates  of  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

TTiH  fame  is  great ;  and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  last- 
ing; but  it  is  fame  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  indeed  mar- 
veUously  resembles  infamy.  We  remember  no  other  case  in 
which  tiie  world  has  made  so  great  a  distinction  between  a 
book  and  its  author.  In  general,  the  book  and  the  author 
are  considered  as  one.  To  admire  the  book  is  to  admire  the 
author.  The  case  of  Boswell  is  an  exception,  we  thinl 
the  only  exception,  to  this  rule.  His  work  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  interesting,  instructive,  eminently  original: 
yet  it  has  brought  him  nothing  but  contempt.  All  the 
world  reads  it:  all  the  world  delights  in  it:  yet  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  read  or  ever  to  have  heard  any 
expression  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much  instruction  and  amusement.  While  edition 
after  edition  of  his  book  was  coming  forth,  his  son,  as  Mr. 
Croker  tells  us,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  hated  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  This  feeling  was  natural  and  reasonable.  Sir 
Alexander  saw  that,  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
work,  was  the  degradation  of  the  author.  The  very  editors 
of  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  books  have  forgotten  their 
allegiance,  and  like  those  Puritan  casuists  who  took  arms 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  against  his  person,  have  at- 
tacked the  writer  while  doing  homage  to  the  writings. 
Mr.  Croker,  for  example,  has  published  two  thousand  five 
hundred  notes  on  the  life  of  Johnson,  and  yet  scarcely  ever 
mentions  the  biographer  whose  performance  he  has  taken 
such  pains  to  illustrate  without  some  expression  of  contempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly  was  not.  Yet  the 
malignity  of  the  most  malignant  satirist  could  scarcely  cut 
deeper  than  his  thoughtless  loquacity.  Having  himself  no 
sensibility  to  derision  and  contempt,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  aU  others  were  equally  callous.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole  world  as  a  common  spy,  a 
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coimnoii  tattler,  a  humble  companion  without  the  excuse  of 
poverty,  and  to  tell  a  hnndred  stories  of  his  own  pertness 
and  folly,  and  of  the  insults  which  his  pertness  and  folly 
brought  upon  him.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  show  little 
discretion  in  cases  in  which  the  feelings  or  the  honour  of 
others  might  be  concerned.  No  man,  surely,  ever  published 
such  stories  respecting  persons  whom  he  professed  to  love  and 
revere.  He  would  infallibly  have  made  his  hero  as  contemp- 
tible as  he  has  made  himself,  had  not  his  hero  really  possessed 
some  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  best  proof  that  Johnson  was  really  an  extraordinary 
man  is  that  his  character,  instead  of  being  degraded,  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  decidedly  raised  by  a  work  in  which  all  his 
vices  and  weaknesses  are  exposed  more  unsparingly  than 
they  ever  were  exposed  by  Churchill  or  by  Kenrick. 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness  of  his  ffiune  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  fortune,  is  better  known  to 
us  than  any  other  man  in  history.  Every  thing  about  him, 
his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward 
signs  wWch  too  clearly  marked  his  approbation  of  Ms  din- 
ner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce  and  veal-pie  with 
plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching 
the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight 
disputations,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings, 
his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute  and  ready  eloquence,  his 
sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempes- 
tuous rage,  his  queer  inmates,  old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank,  all  are  as  fami- 
liar to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded 
from  childhood.  But  we  have  no  minute  information  respect- 
ing those  years  of  Johnson's  life  during  which  his  character 
and  his  manners  became  immutably  fixed.  We  know  him,  not 
as  he  was  known  to  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  but  as  he 
was  known  to  men  whose  father  he  might  have  been.  That 
celebrated  club  of  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
member  contained  few  persons  who  could  remember  a  time 
when  his  fame  was  not  fully  established  and  his  habits  com- 
pletely formed.  He  had  made  himself  a  name  in  literature 
while  Eeynolds  and  the  Wartons  were  still  boys.  He  was 
about  twenty  years  older  than  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Grerard 
Hamilton,  about  thirty  years  older  than  Gibbon,  Beauclerk, 
andLangton,  and  about  forty  years  older  than  Lord  Stowell,  Sir 
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William  Jones,  and  Windham.  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 
two  writers  from  whom  we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting him,  never  saw  him  till  long  after  he  was  jGfty  years 
old,  till  most  of  his  great  works  had  become  classical,  and 
till  the  pension  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Crown  had  placed 
him  above  poverty.  Of  those  eminent  men  who  were  his 
most  intimate  associates  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  only 
one,  as  fax  as  we  remember,  who  knew  him  during  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  in  the  capital,  was  David 
Garrick;  and  it  does  not  appear  that,  diirin£r  those  years, 
David  Chtrrick  saw  mnch  of  Ss  feUow-town^. 

Johnson  came  np  to  London  precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
condition  of  a  man  of  letters  was  most  miserable  and  de- 
graded. It  was  a  dark  night  between  two  snnny  days.  The 
age  of  patronage  had  passed  away.  The  age  of  general  curi- 
osity  and  intelligence  had  not  arrived.  The  number  of  readers 
is  at  present  so  great  that  a  popular  author  may  subsist  in 
comfort  and  opulence  on  the  profits  of  his  works.  In  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
even  such  men  as  Congreve  and  Addison  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  live  like  gentlemen  by  the  mere  sale  of  their  writ- 
ings. But  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  demand  for  literature 
was  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  made  up  by  artificial  encou- 
ragement, by  a  vast  system  of  bounties  and  premiums.  There 
was,  perhaps,  never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of  literary 
merit  were  so  splendid,  at  which  men  who  could  write  well 
found  such  easy  admittance  into  the  most  distinguished  so- 
ciety, and  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  chiefs  of 
both  the  great  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
patronised  literature  with  emulous  munificence.  Congreve, 
when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority,  was  rewarded  for 
his  first  comedy  with  places  which  made  him  independent  for 
life.  Smith,  though  his  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra  failed,  would 
have  been  consoled  with  three  hundred  a  year  but  for  his  own 
folly.  Bowe  was  not  only  Poet  Laureate  but  also  land-sur- 
veyor of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London,  clerk  of  the  council 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  secretary  of  the  Presentations  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Hughes  was  secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sions of  the  Peace.  Ambrose  Philips  was  judge  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court  in  Ireland.  Locke  was  Commissioner  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint. 
Stepney  and  Prior  were  employed  in  embassies  of  high  dignity 
and  importance.     Gay,  who  commenced  life  as  apprentice 
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to  a  Bilk  mercer,  became  a  secretary  of  legation  at  five-and- 
twenty.  It  was  to  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  to  the  City  and  Country  Mouse  that  Montague 
owed  his  introduction  into  public  life,  his  earldom,  his  garter, 
and  his  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Swifbj^  but  for  the  xm- 
conquerable  prejudice  of  the  queen,  would  have  been  a  bishop. 
Oxford,  with  his  white  staff  in  his  hand,  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  his  suitors  to  welcome  Pamell,  when  that  ingenious 
writer  deserted  the  Whigs.  Steele  was  a  commissioner  of 
stamps  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  Arthur  Mainwaring 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  and  auditor  of  the  imprest. 
TickeU  was  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  Addi- 
son was  secretary  of  state. 

Tins  liberal  patronage  was  brought  into  fashion,  as  it  seems, 
by  the  magnificent  Dorset,  almost  the  only  noble  versifier  in 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  who  possessed  talents  for 
composition  which  were  independent  of  the  aid  of  a  coronet. 
Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  Dorset,  and 
imitated  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  the  liberality  to 
which  he  was  himself  so  greatly  indebted.  The  Tory  leaders, 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  in  particular,  vied  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party  in  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  letters.  But 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  a  change 
took  place.  The  supreme  power  passed  to  a  man  who  cared 
little  for  poetry  or  eloquence.  The  importance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  government 
was  under  the  necessity  of  bartering  for  Parliamentary  sup- 
port much  of  that  patronage  which  had  been  employed  in 
fostering  literary  merit ;  and  Walpole  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  divert  any  part  of  the  fiind  of  corruption  to  purposes 
which  he  considered  as  idle.  He  had  eminent  talents  for  go- 
vernment and  for  debate.  But  he  had  paid  little  attention  to 
books,  and  felt  little  respect  for  authors.  One  of  the  coarse 
jokes  of  his  friend.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  was  far 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  Thomson's  Seasons  or  Richardson's 
Pamela.  He  had  observed  that  some  of  the  distinguished 
writers  whom  the  favour  of  Halifax  had  turned  into  states- 
men had  been  mere  encumbrances  to  their  party,  dawdlers  in 
office,  and  mutes  in  Parliament.  During  the  whole  course  of 
his  administration,  therefore,  he  scarcely  befriended  a  single 
man  of  genius.  The  best  writers  of  the  age  gave  all  their 
support  to  the  opposition,  and  contributed  to  excite  that  dis- 
content which,  after  plunging  the  nation  into  a  foolish  and 
unjust  war,  overthrew  the  minister  to  make  room  for  men  less 
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able  and  equally  inunoral.  The  opposition  could  reward  its 
eulogists  with  little  more  than  promises  and  caresses.  St. 
James's  would  give  nothing :  Leicester  house  had  nothing  to 
give. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  commenced  his  literary 
career,  a  writer  had  little  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of  pow- 
erful indiyiduals.  The  patronage  of  the  public  did  not  yet 
furnish  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  prices  paid 
by  booksellers  to  authors  were  so  low  that  a  man  of  consider- 
able talents  and  unremitting  industry  could  do  little  more  than 
provide  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  The  lean 
kine  had  eaten  up  the  fat  kine.  The  thin  and  withered  ears 
had  devoured  the  good  ears.  The  season  of  rich  harvests  was 
over,  and  the  period  of  famine  had  begun.  All  that  is  squalid 
and  miserable  might  now  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Poet. 
That  word  denoted  a  creature  dressed  like  a  scarecrow,  &mi- 
liar  with  compters  and  spunging-houses,  and  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Common  Side 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison  and  of  Mount  Scoundrel  in  the 
Fleet.  Even  the  poorest  pitied  hinri ;  and  they  well  might 
pity  him.  For  if  their  condition  was  equally  abject,  their  as- 
pirings were  not  equally  high,  nor  their  sense  of  insult  equally 
acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  to  dine  in 
a  cellar  among  footmen  out  of  place,  to  translate  ten  hours  a 
day  for  the  wages  of  a  ditcher,  to  be  hunted  by  bailiffs  from 
one  haunt  of  beggary  and  pestilence  to  another,  from  Grub 
Street  to  St.  Greorge's  Fields,  and  from  St.  Greorge's  Fields 
to  the  alleys  behind  St.  Martin's  church,  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in 
June  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  in  December,  to 
die  in  an  hospital  and  to  be  buried  in  a  parish  vault,  was  the 
fate  of  more  than  one  writer  who,  if  he  had  lived  thirty  years 
earlier,  would  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Kit- 
cat  or  the  Scriblerus  club,  would  have  sat  in  Parliament,  and 
would  have  been  entrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High  Allies ; 
who,  if  he  had  lived  in  our  time,  would  have  found  encourage- 
ment scarcely  less  munificent  in  Albemarle  Street  or  in  Pater- 
noster Row. 

As  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  diseases,  so  every  walk 
of  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations.  The  literary  character, 
assuredly,  has  always  had  its  share  of  faults,  vanity,  jealousy, 
morbid  sensibility.  To  these  fiiults  were  now  superadded  the 
faults  which  are  commonly  found  in  men  whose  livelihood  is 
precarious,  and  whose  piinciples  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of 
severe  distress.    All  the  vices  of  the  gambler  and  of  the 
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beggar  were  blended  with  those  of  the  author.     The  prizes 
in  the  wretched  lottery  of  book-making  were  scarcely  less 
rainons  than  the  blanks.     If  good  fortune  came,  it  came  in 
snch  a  manner  that  it  was  abnost  certain  to  be  abused.    After 
months  of  starvation  and  despair,  a  fiill  third  night  or  a 
well-received  dedication  filled  the  pocket  of  the  lean,  ragged, 
unwashed  poet  with  guineas.     He  hastened  to  enjoy  those 
luxuries  vdth  the  images  of  which  his  mind  had  been  haunted 
while  he  was  sleeping  amidst  the  cinders  and  eating  potatoes 
at  the  Irish  ordinary  in  Shoe  Lane.     A  week  of  taverns  soon 
qualified  him  for  another  year  of  night-cellars.     Such  was 
the  life  of  Savage,  of  Boyse,  and  of  a  crowd  of  others.     Some- 
times blazing  in  gold-laced  hats  and  waistcoats ;  sometimes 
lying  in  bed  because  their  coats  had  gone  to  pieces,  or  wear- 
ing paper  cravats  because  their  linen  was  in  pawn;  sometimes 
drinking  Champagne  and  Tokay  with  Betty  Careless ;  some- 
times standing  at  the  vdndow  of  an  eating-house  in  Porridge 
island,  to  snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could  not  afford 
to  taste ;  they  knew  luxury ;  they  knew  beggary ;  but  they 
never  knew  comfort.     These  men  were  irreclaimable.    They 
looked  on  a  regular  and  finigal  life  with  the  same  aversion 
which  an  old  gipsy  or  a  Mohawk  hunter  feels  for  a  stationary 
abode,  and  for  the  restraints  and  securities  of  civilised  com- 
munities.    They  were  as  untameable,  as  much  wedded  to  their 
desolate  freedom,  as  the  wild  ass.     They  could  no  more  be 
broken  in  to  the  offices  of  social  man  than  the  unicorn  could  be 
trained  to  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib.     It  was  well  if  they  did 
not,  like  beasts  of  a  still  fiercer  race,  tear  the  hands  which 
ministered  to  their  necessities.    To  assist  them  was  impossible ; 
and  the  most  benevolent  of  mankind  at  length  became  weary 
of  giving  relief  which  was  dissipated  with  the  wildest  profu- 
sion as  soon  as  it  had  been  received.    If  a  sum  was  bestowed 
on  the  vTretched  adventurer,  such  as,  properly  husbanded, 
might  have  supplied  him  for  six  months,  it  was  instantly 
spent  in  strange  freaks  of  sensuality,  and,  before  forty-eight 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  poet  was  again  pestering  all  his 
acquaintance  for  twopence  to  get  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a 
subterraneous  cook-shop.     If  his  friends  gave  him  an  asy- 
lum in  their  houses,  those  houses  were  forthwith  turned  into 
bagnios  and  taverns.     All  order  was  destroyed ;  all  business 
was  suspended.    The  most  good-natured  host  began  to  repent 
of  his  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in  distress  when  he 
heard  his  guest  roaring  for  fresh  punch  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 
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A  few  eminent  writers  were  more  fortonate.  Pope  had 
been  raised  above  poverty  by  the  active  patronage  which,  in 
his  youth,  both  the  great  political  parties  had  extended  to 
his  Homer.  Yonng  had  received  the  only  pension  ever  be- 
stowed,  to  the  best  of  onr  recollection,  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
as  the  reward  of  mere  literary  merit.  One  or  two  of  the  many 
poets  who  attached  themselves  to  the  opposition,  Thompson 
in  particolar  and  Mallet,  obtained,  after  much  severe  suffer- 
ing, the  means  of  subsistence  from  their  political  friends. 
Bichardson,  like  a  man  of  sense,  kept  his  shop ;  and  his  shop 
kept  him,  which  his  novels,  admirable  as  they  are,  would 
scarcely  have  done.  But  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  l^e  state  even  of  the  ablest  men,  who  at  that  time 
depended  for  subsistence  on  their  writings.  Johnson,  Collins, 
Fielding,  and  Thompson,  were  certainly  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  that  England  produced  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  all  four 
arrested  for  debt. 

Into  calamities  and  difficulties  such  as  these  Johnson 
plunged  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  From  that  time  till  he 
was  three  or  four  and  fifty,  we  have  little  information  respect- 
ing him ;  little,  we  mean,  compared  with  the  full  and  accurate 
information  which  we  possess  respecting  his  proceedings  and 
habits  towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  He  emerged  at  length 
from  cock-lofts  and  sixpenny  ordinaries  into  the  society  of 
the  polished  and  the  opulent.  His  fame  was  established.  A 
pension  sufficient  for  his  wants  had  been  conferred  on  him : 
and  he  came  forth  to  astonish  a  generation  with  which 
he  had  almost  as  little  in  common  as  with  Frenchmen  or 
Spaniards. 

In  his  early  years  he  had  occasionally  seen  the  great ;  but 
he  had  seen  them  as  a  beggar.  He  now  came  among  them 
as  a  companion.  The  demand  for  amusement  and  instruction 
had,  during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  price  of  literary  labour  had  risen ;  and  those 
rising  men  of  letters  with  whom  Johnson  was  henceforth  to 
associate  were  for  the  most  part  persons  widely  different  from 
those  who  had  walked  about  with  him  all  night  in  the  streets 
for  want  of  a  lodging.  Burke,  Bobertson,  the  Wartons,  Gray, 
Mason,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Groldsmith,  and  Churchill,  were  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  the  John- 
sonian age.  Of  these  men  Churchill  was  the  only  one  in 
whom  we  can  trace  the  stronger  lineaments  of  that  character 
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which,  when  Johnson  first  came  up  to  London,  was  common 
among  authors.  Of  the  rest,  scarcely  any  had  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  severe  poverty.  Almost  all  had  been  early  admitted 
into  the  most  respectable  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They 
were  men  of  quite  a  different  species  from  the  dependents  of 
CurU  and  Osborne. 

Johnson  came  among  them  the  solitary  specimen  of  a  past 
age,  the  last  survivor  of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub  Street 
hacks ;  the  last  of  that  generation  of  authors  whose  abject 
misery  and  whose  dissolute  manners  had  furnished  inexhaus- 
tible matter  to  the  satirical  genius  of  Pope.  From  nature, 
he  had  received  an  uncouth  figure,  a  diseased  constitution, 
and  an  irritable  temper.  The  manner  in  which  the  earlier 
years  of  his  manhood  had  been  passed  had  given  to  his  de- 
meanonr,  and  even  to  his  moral  character,  some  peculiarities 
appalling  to  the  civilised  beings  who  were  the  companions 
of  his  old  age.  The  perverse  irregularity  of  his  hours,  the 
slovenliness  of  his  person,  his  fits  of  strenuous  exertion,  in- 
terrupted by  long  intervals  of  sluggishness,  his  strange  absti- 
nence, and  his  equally  strange  voracity,  his  active  benevolence, 
contrasted  with  the  constant  rudeness  and  the  occaaional 
ferocity  of  his  manners  in  society,  made  him,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  he  lived  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  a  complete  original.  An  original  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
in  some  respects.  But  if  we  possessed  fiill  information  con- 
cerning those  who  shared  his  early  hardships,  we  should 
probably  find  that  what  we  call  his  singularities  of  manner 
were,  for  the  most  part,  failings  which  he  had  in  common 
with  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  ate  at  Streatham 
Park  as  he  had  been  used  to  eat  behind  the  screen  at  St. 
John's  Gate,  when  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  ragged  clothes. 
He  ate  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man  should  eat,  who,  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  had  passed  the  morning  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  have  food  for  the  afternoon.  The  habits 
of  his  early  life  had  accustomed  him  to  bear  privation  with 
fortitude,  but  not  to  taste  pleasure  with  moderation.  He 
could  fast ;  but,  when  he  did  not  fast,  he  tore  his  dinner  like 
a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swelling  on  his  forehead,  and 
the  perspiration  running  down  his  cheeks.  He  scarcely  ever 
took  wine.  But  when  he  drank  it,  he  drank  it  greedily  and 
in  large  tumblers.  These  were,  in  fact,  mitigated  symptoms 
of  that  same  moral  disease  which  raged  with  such  deadly 
malignity  in  his  friends  Savage  and  Boyse.  The  roughness 
and  violence  which  he  showed  in  society  were  to  be  expected 
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£roin  a  man  whose  temper,  not  natnrally  gentle,  had  been  long 
tried  bj  the  bitterest  calamities,  bj  the  want  of  meat,  of  fire, 
and  of  clothes,  by  the  importnnitj  of  creditors,  by  Hie  inso-. 
lence  of  booksellers,  by  the  derision  of  fools,  by  the  insincerity 
of  patrons,  by  that  bread  which  is  the  bitterest  of  all  food,  by 
those  stairs  which  are  the  most  toilsome  of  all  paths,  by  that 
deferred  hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick.  Throngh  all  these 
things  the  ill-dressed,  coarse,  nngainly  pedant  had  straggled 
manfdUy  np  to  eminence  and  command.  It  was  natural  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  shonld  be  "  eo  immitior,  quia 
toleraverat,"  that,  though  his  heart  was  nndoubtedly  generous 
and  hxmiane,  his  demeanour  in  society  should  be  harsh  and 
despotic.  For  severe  distress  he  had  sympathy,  and  not  only 
sympathy,  but  mtmificent  relief.  But  for  the  suffering  which 
a  harsh  world  inflicts  upon  a  delicate  mind  he  had  no  pity ; 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  suffering  which  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive. He  would  carry  home  on  his  shoulders  a  sick  and 
starving  girl  from  the  streets.  He  turned  his  house  into  a 
place  of  refdge  for  a  crowd  of  wretched  old  creatures  who 
could  find  no  other  asylum ;  nor  could  all  their  peevishness 
and  ingratitude  weary  out  his  benevolence.  But  the  pangs 
of  wounded  vanity  seemed  to  him  ridiculous ;  and  he  scarcely 
felt  sufficient  compassion  even  for  the  pangs  of  wounded 
affection.  He  had  seen  and  felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery, 
that  he  was  not  affected  by  paltry  vexations ;  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  every  body  ought  to  be  as  much  hardened  to 
those  vexations  as  himself.  He  was  angry  with  Boswell  for 
complaining  of  a  headache,  with  Mrs.  Thrale  for  grumbling 
about  the  dust  on  the  road,  or  the  smeU  of  the  kitchen.  These 
were,  in  his  phrase,  "  foppish  lamentations,''  which  people 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  utter  in  a  world  so  fuU  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  Goldsmith  crying  because  the  Good-natured  Man 
had  failed,  inspired  him  with  no  pity.  Though  his  own  health 
was  not  good,  he  detested  and  despised  valetudinarians.  Fe- 
cuniaiy  losses,  unless  they  reduced  the  loser  absolutely  to 
beggary,  moved  him  very  little.  Feople  whose  hearts  had 
been  softened  by  prosperity  might  weep,  he  said,  for  such 
events ;  but  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  plain  man  was 
not  to  laugh.  He  was  not  much  moved  even  by  the  spectacle 
of  Lady  Tavistock  dying  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  loss  of  her 
lord.  Such  grief  he  considered  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the 
idle  and  the  wealthy.  A  washerwoman,  left  a  widow  with 
nine  small  children,  would  not  have  sobbed  herself  to  death. 
A  person  who  troubled  himself  so  little  about  small  or 
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sentimental  grieyances  was  not  likely  to  be  rerj  attentiye  to 
the  feelings  of  others  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 
.He  conld  notnnderstand  how  a  sarcasm  or  a  reprimand  could 
make  any  man  really  nnhappy.  **  My  dear  doctor/'  said  he 
to  Goldsmith,  ^^  what  harm  does  it  do  to  a  man  to  call  him 
Holofemes  P  "  "  Pooh,  ma'am,"  he  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
"  who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked  of  tmcharitably  ?  "  Po- 
liteness has  been  well  defined  as  benevolence  in  small  things. 
Johnson  was  impolite,  not  because  he  wanted  benevolence, 
but  because  small  things  appeared  smaller  to  him  than  to 
people  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  live  for  fonrpence 
hal^nny  a  day. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  intellect  was  the  nnion 
of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him 
by  the  best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as 
high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  BosweU ;  if  by  the 
worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even  below 
BosweU  himself.  Where  he  was  not  xmder  the  influence  of 
some  strange  scruple  or  some  domineering  passion,  which 
prevented  him  from  boldly  and  fairly  investigating  a  subject, 
he  was  a  wary  and  acute  reasoner,  a  little  too  much  inclined 
to  scepticism,  and  a  little  too  fond  of  paradox.  No  man  was 
less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fallacies  in  argument  or  by 
exaggerated  statements  of  fact.  But  if,  while  he  was  beating 
down  sophisms  and  exposing  false  testimony,  some  childish 
prejudices,  such  as  would  excite  laughter  in  a  weU  managed 
nursery,  came  across  him,  he  was  smitten,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. TTifl  mind  dwindled  away  under  the  spell  &om  gigantic 
elevation  to  dwarfish  littleness.  Those  who  had  lately  been 
admiring  its  amplitude  and  its  force  were  now  as  much 
astonished  at  its  strange  narrowness  and  feebleness  as  the 
fisherman  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  saw  the  Genie,  whose 
stature  had  overshadowed  the  whole  sea-coast,  and  whose 
might  seemed  equal  to  a  contest  with  armies,  contract  him- 
self to  the  dimensions  of  his  small  prison,  and  lie  there  the 
helpless  slave  of  the  charm  of  Solomon. 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting  with  extreme  severity 
the  evidence  for  aU  stories  which  were  merely  odd.  But 
when  they  were  not  only  odd  but  miraculous,  his  severity  re- 
laxed. He  began  to  be  credulous  precisely  at  the  point  where 
the  most  credulous  people  begiu  to  be  sceptical.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  conversation,  the 
contrast  between  the  disdainfal  manner  in  which  he  rejects  un 
authenticated  anecdotes,  even  when  they  are  consistent  with 
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the  general  laws  of  natnre,  and  the  respectAil  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  the  wildest  stories  relating  to  the  in- 
visible world.  A  man  who  told  him  of  a  waterspout  or  a 
meteoric  stone  generally  had  the  Ue  direct  given  him  for  his 
pams.  A  man  who  told  him  of  a  prediction  or  a  dream 
wonderfdllj  accomplished  was  sure  of  a  courteous  hearing. 
^^  Johnson/'  observed  Hogarth,  ^^  like  King  David,  says  in  his 
haste  that  all  men  are  liars."  ^'  His  incredulity,'^  says  Mrs. 
Thrale,  '^  amounted  almost  to  disease."  She  tells  us  how 
he  browbeat  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  an  account  of  a  hur- 
ricane in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  poor  quaker  who  related 
some  strange  circumstance  about  the  red-hot  baUs  fired  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  '^  It  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be  true. 
Don't  tell  that  story  again.  You  cannot  think  how  poor  a 
figure  you  make  in  telling  it."  He  once  said,  half  jestingly 
we  suppose,  that  for  six  months  he  refused  to  credit  the  fact 
of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  that  he  still  believed  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  he 
related  with  a  grave  face  how  old  Mr.  Cave  of  St.  John's 
Gate  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost  was  something  of  a 
shadowy  being.  He  went  himself  on  a  ghost  hunt  to  Cock 
Lane,  and  was  angry  with  John  Wesley  for  not  following  up 
another  scent  of  the  same  kind  with  proper  spirit  and  perse- 
verance. He  rejects  the  Celtic  genealogies  and  poems  with- 
out the  least  hesitation;  yet  he  declares  himself  willing 
to  believe  the  stories  of  the  second  sight.  If  he  had  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  Highland  seers  with  half  the 
severity  with  which  he  sifbed  the  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  Fingal,  he  would,  we  suspect,  have  come  away  from 
Scotland  with  a  mind  fiilly  made  up.  In  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  we  find  that  he  is  imwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Lord  Roscommon's  early  proficiency  in  his  studies; 
but  he  tells  with  great  solenmity  an  absurd  romance  about 
some  intelligence  pretematurally  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
that  nobleman.  He  avows  himself  to  be  in  great  doubt  about 
the  truth  of  the  story,  and  ends  by  warning  his  readers  not 
wholly  to  slight  such  impressions. 

Many  of  his  sentiments  on  religious  subjects  are  worthy  of 
a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind.  He  could  discern  clearly  enough 
the  folly  and  meanness  of  all  bigotry  except  his  own.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans,  he  spoke  like  a 
perBon  who  had  reaUy  obtained  an  insight  into  the  divine 
philosophy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  considered  Chris- 
tianity as  a  noble  scheme  of  government,  tending  to  promote 
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the  happiness  and  to  elevate  the  moral  nature  of  man.  The 
horror  which  the  sectaries  felt  for  cards,  Christmas  ale,  plnm- 
porridge,  mince  pies,  and  dancing  bears,  excited  his  con- 
tempt. To  the  arguments  urged  b  j  some  very  worthy  people 
against  showy  dress  he  replied  with  admirable  sense  and 
spirit,  ''Let  us  not  be  found,  when  our  Master  calls  us, 
stripping  the  lace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention from  our  souls  and  tongues.  Alas  I  sir,  a  man  who 
cannot  get  to  heayen  in  a  green  coat  will  not  find  his  way 
thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one."  Yet  he  was  ^n'TwuAlf 
under  the  tyranny  of  scruples  as  unreasonable  as  those  of 
Hudibras  or  Balpho,  and  carried  his  zeal  for  ceremonies  and 
for  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  lengths  altogether  inconsistent 
with  reason  or  with  Christian  charity.  He  has  gravely  noted 
down  in  his  diary  that  he  once  committed  the  sin  of  drink- 
ing coffee  on  Good  Friday.  In  Scotland,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pass  several  months  without  joining  in  public  wor- 
ship, solely  because  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  had  not  been 
ordained  by  bishops.  His  mode  of  estimating  the  piety  of 
his  neighbours  was  somewhat  singular.  ''Campbell,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not 
been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years ;  but  he  never 
passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat :  this  shows  he 
has  good  principles."  Spain  and  Sicily  must  surely  contain 
many  pious  robbers  and  well-principled  assassins.  Johnson 
could  easily  see  that  a  Soundhead  who  named  all  his  chil- 
dren after  Solomon's  singers,  and  talked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  seeking  the  Lord,  might  be  an  unprincipled 
villain  whose  religious  mummeries  only  aggravated  his  guUt. 
But  a  man  who  took  off  his  hat  when  he  passed  a  church 
episcopally  consecrated  must  be  a  good  man,  a  pious  man, 
a  man  of  good  principles.  Johnson  could  easily  see  that 
those  persons  who  looked  on  a  dance  or  a  laced  waistcoat  as 
sinful,  deemed  most  ignobly  of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of 
the  ends  of  revelation.  But  with  what  a  storm  of  invective 
he  would  have  overwhelmed  any  man  who  had  blamed  him 
for  celebrating  the  redemption  of  mankind  with  sugarless 
tea  and  butterless  buns. 

Nobody  spoke  more  contemptuously  of  the  cant  of  patriot- 
ism. Nobody  saw  more  clearly  the  error  of  those  who  regarded 
liberty,  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end,  and  who  proposed  to 
themselves,  as  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  the  prosperiiy  of 
the  state  as  distinct  from  the  prosperity  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  state.    His  calm  and  settled  opinion  seems 
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to  have  been  that  forms  of  goyemment  have  little  or  no  in- 
flnence  on  the  happiness  of  society.  This  opinion,  erroneous 
as  it  is,  ought  at  least  to  have  preserved  him  from  all  intem- 
perance on  political  questions.  It  did  not,  however,  preserve 
him  from  the  lowest,  fiercest,  and  most  absurd  ertravagances 
of  party-spirit,  from  rants  which,  in  every  thing  but  the  dic- 
tion, resembled  those  of  Squire  Western.  He  was,  as  a 
politician,  half  ice  and  half  fire.  On  the  side  of  his  intellect 
he  was  a  mere  Pococurante,  &r  too  apathetic  about  public 
afEdrs,  far  too  sceptical  as  to  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of 
any  form  of  polity.  His  passions,  on  the  contrary,  were 
violent  even  to  slaying  against  all  who  leaned  to  Whiggish 
principles.  The  well-known  lines  which  he  inserted  in  Gold- 
smith's Traveller  express  what  seems  to  have  been  his  de- 
liberate judgment : 

"  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  canse  or  cure  ! " 

He  had  previously  put  expressions  very  similar  into  the 
mouth  of  Basselas.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  these  passages 
with  the  torrents  of  raving  abuse  which  he  poured  forth 
against  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress. 
In  one  of  the  conversations  reported  by  Boswell  this  incon- 
sistency displays  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  mauner. 

*^  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,"  says  Boswell,  ^'  suggested  that 
luxury  corrupts  a  people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Johnson  :  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not  give  half 
a  guinea  to  live  imder  one  form  of  government  rather  than 
another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness  of  an  indivi- 
dual. Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a 
private  man.  What  Frenchman  is  prevented  passing  his  life 
as  he  pleases  P  "  Sib  Adam  :  ^'  But,  sir,  in  the  British  con- 
stitution it  is  surely  of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the 
people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  crown." 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig.  Why  all 
this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  crown  P  The  crown 
has  not  power  enough." 

One  of  the  old  philosophers.  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  used  to 
say  that  life  and  death  were  just  the  same  to  him.  <<  Why 
then,"  said  an  objector,  "  do  you  not  kill  yourself  P"  The 
philosopher  answered,  ^'  Because  it  is  just  the  same."  If  the 
difference  between  two  forms  of  government  be  not  worth 
half  a  guinea,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Whiggism  can  be 
vUer  than  Toryism,  or  how  the  crown  can  have  too  little 
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power.  1£  the  happiness  of  individuals  is  not  affected  by 
political  abuses,  zeal  for  liberty  is  doubtless  ridictdotis.  But 
zeal  for  monarchy  must  be  equally  so.  No  person  would  have 
been  more  quick*sighted  than  Johnson  to  such  a  contradic- 
tion as  this  in  the  logic  of  an  antagonist. 

The  judgments  which  Johnson  passed  on  books  were,  in 
his  own  time,  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration,  and,  in 
our  time,  are  generally  treated  with  indiscriminate  contempt. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  strong  but  enslaved  understand- 
ing. The  mind  of  the  critic  was  hedged  round  by  an  unin- 
terrupted fence  of  prejudices  and  superstitions.  Within  his 
narrow  limits,  he  displayed  a  vigour  and  an  activity  which 
ought  to  have  enabled  him  to  clear  the  barrier  that  confined 
him. 

How  it  chanced  that  a  man  who  reasoned  on  his  premises 
so  ably,  should  assume  his  premises  so  foolishly,  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  human  nature.  The  same  inconsistency 
may  be  observed  in  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  Those 
writers  show  so  much  acuteness  and  force  of  mind  in  arguing 
on  their  wretched  data,  that  a  modem  reader  is  perpetually 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  such  minds  came  by  such  data. 
Not  a  flaw  in  the  superstructure  of  the  theory  which  they  are 
rearing  escapes  their  vigilance.  Yet  they  are  blind  to  the 
obvious  unsoundness  of  the  foundation.  It  is  the  same  with 
some  eminent  lawyers.  Their  legal  arguments  are  intellec- 
tual prodigies,  aboxmding  with  the  happiest  analogies  and 
the  most  refined  distinctions.  The  principles  of  their  arbi- 
trary science  being  once  admitted,  the  statute-book  and  the 
reports  being  once  assumed  as  the  foundations  of  reasoning, 
these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect  masters  of  logic. 
But  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the  postulates  on  which  their 
whole  system  rests,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
fondamental  ma.YimR  of  that  system  which  they  have  passed 
their  lives  in  studying,  these  very  men  often  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  savages  or  of  children.  Those  who  have  listened 
to  a  man  of  this  class  in  his  own  court,  and  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  skill  with  which  he  analyses  and  digests  a  vast 
mass  of  evidence,  or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  precedents  which 
at  first  sight  seem  contradictory,  scarcely  know  him  again 
when,  a  few  hours  later,  they  hear  him  speaking  on  the  other 
side  of  Westminster  HaU  in  his  capacity  of  legislator.  They 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry  quirks  which  are  faiatly 
heard  through  a  storm  of  coughing,  and  which  do  not  impose 
on  the  plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed  from  the 
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same  sliarp  and  vigorous  intellect  which  had  excited  their 
admiration  under  the  same  roof,  and  on  the  same  day. 

Johjoson  decided  literary  questions  like  a  lawyer,  not  like 
a  legislator.  He  never  examined  foundations  where  a  point 
was  already  ruled.  His  whole  code  of  criticism  rested  on 
pure  assumption,  for  which  he  sometimes  quoted  a  precedent 
or  an  authority,  but  rarely  troubled  himself  to  give  a  reason 
drawn  &om  tiie  nature  of  things.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Mnd  of  poetry  which  flourished  in  his  own  time, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  praised  from  his 
childhood,  and  which  he  had  himself  written  with  success, 
was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  In  his  biographical  work  he 
has  repeatedly  laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable  proposition  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  English  poetry  had  been  in  a 
constant  progress  of  improvement.  Waller,  Denham,  Dryden, 
and  Pope,  had  been,  according  to  him,  the  great  reformers. 
He  judged  of  all  works  of  the  imagination  by  the  standard 
established  among  his  own  contemporaries.  Though  be 
allowed  Homer  to  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Virgil,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  the  ^neid  a  greater  poem  than  the 
Biad.  Indeed  he  well  might  have  thought  so ;  for  he  pre- 
ferred Pope's  niad  to  Homer's.  He  pronounced  that,  after 
Hoole's  translation  of  Tasso,  Fairfax's  would  hardly  be  re- 
printed. He  could  see  no  merit  in  our  fine  old  English  bal- 
lads, and  always  spoke  with  the  most  provoking  contempt 
of  Percy's  fondness  for  them.  Of  the  great  original  works 
of  imagination  which  appeared  during  his  time,  Bichardson's 
novels  alone  excited  his  admiration.  He  could  see  little  or 
no  merit  in  Tom  Jones,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  To  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  he  vouchsafed 
only  a  line  of  cold  commendation,  of  commendation  much 
colder  than  what  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Creation  of  that 
portentous  bore.  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore.  Gray  was,  in  his 
dialect,  a  barren  rascaL  Churchill  was  a  blockhead.  The 
contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  trash  of  Macpherson  was 
indeed  just;  but  it  was,  we  suspect,  just  by  chance.  He 
despised  the  Fingal  for  tibie  very  reason  which  led  many  men 
of  genius  to  admire  it.  He  despised  it,  not  because  it  was 
essentially  common-place,  but  because  it  had  a  superficial  air 
of  origmality. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  judge  of  compositions 
fashioned  on  his  own  principles.  But  when  a  deeper  philo- 
sophy was  required,  when  he  xmdertook  to  pronounce  judg- 
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ment  on  the  works  of  those  great  minds  which  **  jield  liomage 
only  to  eternal  laws/'  his  failure  was  ignominious.  He  criti- 
cized Pope's  Epitaphs  excellently.  But  his  observations  on 
Shakspeare's  plays  and  Milton's  poems  seem  to  us  for  the 
most  part  as  wretched  as  if  they  had  been  written  by  Bymer 
himself,  whom  we  take  to  have  been  the  worst  critic  that  ever 
lived. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  literary  subjects  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  strange  nervous  feeling  which  made  him 
uneasy  if  he  had  not  touched  every  post  between  the  Mitre 
tavern  and  his  own  lodgings.  His  preference  of  Latin  epi- 
taphs to  English  epitaphs  is  an  instance.  An  English  epitaph, 
he  said,  would  disgrace  SmoUett.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  pollute  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What  reason  there  can  be  for  cele- 
brating a  British  writer  in  Latin,  which  there  was  not  for 
covering  the  Boman  arches  of  triumph  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, or  for  commemorating  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylse  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
imagine. 

On  men  and  manners,  at  least  on  the  men  and  manners  of 
a  particular  place  and  a  particular  age,  Johnson  had  certainly 
looked  with  a  most  observant  and  discriminating  eye.  His 
remarks  on  the  education  of  children,  on  marriage,  on  the 
economy  of  fiunilies,  on  the  rules  of  society,  are  always 
striking,  and  generally  sound.  Li  his  writings,  indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  life  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  is 
very  imperfectly  exhibited.  Like  those  unfortunate  chiefs  of 
the  middle  ages  who  were  suffocated  by  their  own  chain-mail 
and  cloth  of  gold,  his  maxims  perish  under  that  load  of  words 
which  was  designed  for  their  defence  and  their  oroament. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  remains  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
had  more  of  that  homely  wisdom  which  nothing  but  ex- 
perience and  observation  can  give  than  any  writer  since  the 
time  of  Swift.  If  he  had  been  content  to  write  as  he  talked, 
he  might  have  left  books  on  the  practical  art  of  living 
superior  to  the  Directions  to  Servants. 

Yet  even  his  remarks  on  society,  like  his  remarks  on  litera- 
ture, indicate  a  mind  at  least  as  remarkable  for  narrowness 
as  for  strength.  He  was  no  master  of  the  great  science  of 
human  nature.  He  had  studied,  not  the  genus  man,  but  the 
species  Londoner.  Nobody  was  ever  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  forms  of  life  and  all  the  shades  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  which  were  to  be  seen  from  Islington  to 
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the  Thames^  and  from  Hyde-Park  comer  to  Mile-eud  green; 
But  his  philosophy  stopped  at  the  first  turnpike-gate.     Of 
the  roral  life  of  England  he  knew  nothing ;  and  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  every  body  who  lived  in  the  country  was 
either  stupid  or  miserable.     "  Country  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  must  be  unhappy ;  for  they  have  not  enough  to  keep  their 
lives  in  motion ;"  as  if  all  those  peculiar  habits  and  associa- 
tions which  made  Fleet  Street  and  Charing  Cross  the  finest 
views  in  the  world  to  himself  had  been  essential  parts  of 
human  nature.    Of  remote  countries  and  past  times  he  talked 
with  wild  and  ignorant  presumption.    '^  The  Athenians  of  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  were  a  people 
of  brutes,  a  barbarous  people."     In  conversation  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson  he  used  similar  language.     ^'The  boasted 
Athenians,"  he  said,  "  were  barbarians.     The  mass  of  every 
people  must  be  barbarous  where  there  is  no  printing."    The 
fact  was  this:  he  saw  that  a  Londoner  who  could  not  read 
was  a  very  stupid  and  brutal  feUow :  he  saw  that  great  re- 
finement of  taste  and  activity  of  intellect  were  rarely  found  in 
a  Londoner  who  had  not  read  much ;  and,  because  it  wbs  by 
means  of  books  that  people  acquired  almost  all  their  know- 
ledge in  the  society  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  con- 
cluded, in  defiance  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  human  mind  can  be  cultivated  by  means  of  books 
alone.    An  Athenian  citizen  might  possess  very  few  volumes; 
and  the  largest  library  to  which  he  had  access  might  be 
much  less  valuable  than  Johnson's  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court. 
But  the  Athenian  might  pass  every  morning  in  conversation 
with  Socrates,  and  might  hear  Pericles  speak  four  or  five 
times  every  month.     He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and 
Aristophanes :  he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias  and 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis :  he  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of 
^schylus :  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
reciting  the  shield  of  Achilles  or  the  Death  of  Argus :  he  was 
a  legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions  of  alliance,  re- 
venue, and  war:  he  was  a  soldier,  trained  imder  a  liberal 
and  generous  discipline :  he  was  a  judge,  compelled  every 
day  to  weigh  the  effect  of  opposite  arguments.     These  things 
were  in  themselves  an  education,  an  education  eminently 
fitted,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact  or  profound  thinkers,  but 
to  give  quickness  to  the  perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste, 
fluency  to  the  expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners. 
All  this  was  overlooked.    An  Athenian  who  did  not  improve 
his  mind  by  reading  was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  much  such  a 
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person  as  a  Codknej  who  made  his  mark,  much  such  a  person 
as  black  Frank  before  he  went  to  school,  and  tax  inferior  to  a 
parish  clerk  or  a  printer's  devil. 

Johnson's  friends  have  allowed  that  he  carried  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extreme  his  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners.  He  pro- 
noxmced  the  French  to  be  a  very  silly  people,  much  behind 
us,  stupid,  ignorant  creatures,  ^d  this  judgment  he  £Drmed 
after  haying  been  at  Paris  about  a  month,  during  which  he 
would  not  talk  French,  for  fear  of  giving  the  natives  an  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  conversation.  He  pronounced  them, 
also,  to  be  an  indelicate  people,  because  a  French  footman 
touched  the  sugar  with  his  fingers.  That  ingenious  and 
amusing  traveller,  M.  Simond,  has  defended  his  coimtrymen 
very  successfully  against  Johnson's  accusation,  and  has  pointed 
out  some  English  practices  which,  to  an  impartial  spectator, 
would  seem  at  least  as  inconsistent  with  physical  cleanliness 
and  social  decorum  as  those  which  Johnson  so  bitterly  repre- 
hended. To  the  sage,  as  Boswell  loves  to  call  him,  it  never 
occurred  to  doubt  that  there  must  be  something  eternally 
and  immutably  good  in  the  usages  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  In  fEust,  Johnson's  remarks  on  society  beyond 
the  bills  of  mortality,  are  generally  of  much  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  English  footman  in 
Dr.  Moore's  Zeluco.  '^  Suppose  the  king  of  France  has  no 
sons,  but  only  a  daughter,  then,  when  the  king  dies,  this 
here  daughter,  according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  be  made 
queen,  but  the  next  near  relative,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is 
made  king,  and  not  the  last  king's  daughter,  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  very  unjust.  The  French  footguards  are  dressed  in 
blue,  and  all  the  marching  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a 
very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers;  and  as  for  blue  regi- 
mentals, it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or  the  artillery." 

Johnson'd  visit  to  the  Hebrides  introduced  him  to  a  state 
of  society  completely  new  to  him ;  and  a  salutary  suspicion  of 
his  own  deficiencies  seems  on  that  occasion  to  have  crossed 
his  mind  for  the  first  time.  He  confessed,  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  Journey,  that  his  thoughts  on  national  maimers 
were  the  thoughts  of  one  who  had  seen  but  little,  of  one  who 
had  passed  his  time  almost  wholly  in  cities.  This  feeling, 
however,  soon  passed  away.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the 
last  he  entertained  a  fixed  contempt  for  all  those  modes  of 
life  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate  the  mind 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age  or  a  particular  nation. 
Of  foreign  travel  and  of  history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce  and 
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boisterous  contempt  of  ignorance.  ^'  What  does  a  man  learn 
by  travelling  P  Is  Beanclerk  the  better  for  travelling  ?  What 
did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that  there 
was  a  snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt?''  History 
was,  in  his  opinion,  to  nse.  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plnn- 
kett,  an  old  almanack:  historians  conld,  as  he  conceived, 
claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanack-makers ;  and 
his  favourite  historians  were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes, 
aspired  to  no  higher  dignity.  He  always  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  Robertson.  Hume  he  would  not  even  read.  He 
affix)nted  one  of  his  Mends  for  talking  to  him  about  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the 
Punic  war  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fiEU^t  which  does  not  directly  a£Eect  our  own 
interests,  considered  in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than 
another  fact.  The  fiEU^t  that  there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid, 
or  the  &ct  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are  in  themselves 
as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the  fiEU^t  that  there  is  a  green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  £a«ct  that  a  Mr. 
Smith  comes  in  to  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it  is  certain  that  those  who  will  not 
crack  the  shell  of  histoiy  will  never  get  at  the  kernel.  John- 
son, with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worthless, 
because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  The  real  use  of  travel- 
ling to  distant  countries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past 
times  is  to  preserve  men  from  the  contraction  of  mind  which 
those  can  hardly  escape  whose  whole  communion  is  with  one 
generation  and  one  neighbourhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions 
by  means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  who 
therefore  constantly  confound  exceptions  with  rules,  and  acci- 
dents with  essential  properties.  Li  short,  the  real  use  of  tra- 
velling and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  &om  being  what 
Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

Johnson,  as  Mr.  Burke  most  justly  observed,  appears  far 
greater  in  Boswell's  books  than  in  his  own.  His  conversation 
appears  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  his  writings  in  matter, 
and  fex  superior  to  them  in  manner.  When  he  talked,  he 
clothed  his  wit  and  his  sense  in  forcible  and  natural  expres- 
sions. As  soon  as  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to  write  for 
the  public,  his  style  became  systematically  vicious.  All  his 
bookis  are  written  in  a  learned  language,  in  a  language  which 
nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse,  in  a  language  in 
which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bargains,  or  makes  lova 
in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.     It  is  cleiu:  that 
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Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  expressions  which  came  first  to  his  tongue  were 
simple,  energetic,  and  picturesque.  When  he  wrote  for  pub- 
lication, he  did  his  sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 
TTig  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  original 
of  that  work  of  which  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  is  the 
translation ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions. 
^^  When  we  were  taken  up  stairs,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^^  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us 
was  to  lie."  This  incident  is  recorded  in  the  Journey  ajs 
follows :  "  Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from 
the  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud.  ''The 
Behearsal,"  he  said,  very  unjustly, ''  has  not  wit  enough  to 
keep  it  sweet;"  then,  aAer  a  pause,  ''it  has  not  vitality 
enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefEtction." 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agreeable, 
when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  natural  Few  readers, 
for  example,  would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of 
Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit 
easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on  principle, 
and  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is  always 
offensive.    And  such  is  the  mannerism  of  Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style  are  so  femiliaT  to  all 
our  readers,  and  have  been  so  often  burlesqued,  that  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  point  them  out.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  made  less  use  than  any  other  eminent  writer  of  those 
strong  plain  words,  Anglo-&i.xon  or  Norman-French,  of  which 
the  roots  lie  in  the  inmost  depths  of  our  language ;  and  that 
he  felt  a  vicious  partiality  for  terms  which,  long  after  our 
own  speech  had  been  fixed,  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  which,  therefore,  even  when  lawfully  natural- 
ised, must  be  considered  as  bom  aliens,  not  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  king's  English.  His  constant  practice  of  padding 
out  a  sentence  with  useless  epithets,  till  it  became  as  stiff  as 
the  bust  of  an  exquisite,  his  antithetical  forms  of  expression, 
constantiy  employed  even  where  there  is  no  opposition  in  the 
ideas  expressed,  his  big  words  wasted  on  Uttle  things,  his 
harsh  inversions,  so  widely  different  from  those  graceful  and 
easy  inversions  which  give  variety,  spirit,  and  sweetness 
to  the  expression  of  our  great  old  writers,  all  these  peculiar- 
ities have  been  imitated  by  his  admirers  and  parodied  by  his 
assailants,  till  the  public  has  become  sick  of  the  subject. 

Goldsmith  said  to  him,  very  wittily  and  very  justiy,  "  If 
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you  were  to  write  a  fable  about  little  fishes,  doctor,  you  would 
make  the  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  No  man  surely  e^er 
had  so  little  talent  for  personation  as  Johnson.  Whether  he 
wrote  in  the  character  of  a  disappointed  legacy-hunter  or  an 
empty  town  fop,  of  a  crazy  virtuoso  or  a  flippant  coquette,  he 
wrote  in  the  same  pompous  and  unbending  style.  His  speech, 
like  Sir  Piercy  Shafton's  Euphuistic  eloquence,  bewrayed  him 
under  every  tUsguise.  Euphelia  and  lUbodoclea  talk  as  finely 
as  Imlac  the  poet  or  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  The  gay 
Cornelia  describes  her  reception  at  the  country-house  of  her 
relations,  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  I  was  surprised,  afber  the 
civilities  of  my  first  reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure 
and  tranquilli^  which  a  rural  life  always  promises,  and,  if  weU 
conducted,  might  always  a£Ebrd,  a  confused  wildness  of  care, 
and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  was 
clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated."  The  gentle  Tranquilla 
informs  us,  that  she  ^^  had  not  passed  the  earlier  part  of  life 
without  the  flattery  of  courtship,  and  the  joys  of  triumph ; 
but  had  danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidst  the  murmurs  of 
envy  and  the  gratulations  of  applause,  had  been  attended  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain, 
and  had  seen  her  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequiousness  of 
gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of  love."  Surely 
Sir  John  Falstaff  himself  did  not  wear  his  petticoats  with  a 
worse  grace.  The  reader  may  well  cry  out,  with  honest  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  ^^  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard :  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler."  * 

We  had  something  more  to  say.  But  our  article  is  already 
too  long ;  and  we  must  close  it.  We  would  fain  part  in  good 
humour  from  the  hero,  from  the  biographer,  and  even  from 
the  editor  who,  iU  as  he  has  performed  his  task,  has  at  least 
this  claim  to  our  gratitude,  that  he  has  induced  us  to  read 
BosweU's  book  again.  As  we  close  it,  the  club-room  is  before 
us,  and  the  table  on  which  stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent,  and 
the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There  are  assembled  those  heads 
which  live  for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Beynolds.  There  are 
the  spectacles  of  Burke  and  the  taU  thin  form  of  Langton, 
the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk  and  the  beaming  smile  of  Gaa:- 
rick.  Gibbon  tapping  his  snuff-box  and  Sir  Joshua  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  strange  figure 
which  is  as  ffl.Tm'lifl.T  to  ub  as  the  figures  of  those  among  whom 

*  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this    The  resemblance  may  possibly  be  the 
paissage  bears  a  very  close  resemblance    effect  of  unconscious  plagiarism. 
to  a  passage  in  the  Rambler  (No.  20.) 
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we  have  been  brought  np,  the  gigantic  body,  the  hnge  massj 
face,  seamed  with  the  scars  of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the 
black  worsted  stockings,  the  grey  wig  with  the  scorched  fore- 
top,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick. 
We  see  the  eyes  and  month  moving  with  convnlsive  twitches ; 
we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling ;  we  hear  it  pnfBng ;  and  then 
comes  the  "Why,  sir !  **  and  tiie  "What  then,  sir  ?'*  and  the 
"  No,  sir ; "  and  the  •*  Ton  don't  see  yonr  way  through  the 
question,  sir ! " 

What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that  of  this  remarkable 
man !  To  be  regarded  in  his  own  age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours 
as  a  companion !  To  receive  fix)m  his  contemporaries  that  fall 
homage  which  men  of  genius  have  in  general  received  only 
from  posterity  I  To  be  more  intimately  known  to  posterity 
than  other  men  are  known  to  their  contemporaries  I  That 
kind  of  fame  which  is  commonly  the  most  transient  is, 
in  his  case,  the  most  durable.  The  reputation  of  those 
writings,  which  he  probably  expected  to  be  immortal,  is 
every  day  £Eidmg ;  while  those  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
that  careless  table-talk  the  memory  of  which,  he  probably 
thought,  would  die  with  him,  are  likely  to  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN.     (Deoembbb  1881.) 

Some  Memorials  of  JoJm  Hampden^  Ms  Tarby^  cund  his  Times.    "Bj 
LosD  NuGBNT.     2  vols.  Sto.    London :  1881. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  though  not 
exactly  with  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  we  had  expected. 
We  had  hoped  that  Lord  Nugent  would  have  been  able  to 
collect,  from  family  papers  and  local  traditions,  much  new 
and  interesting  information  respecting  the  life  and  character 
of  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  first  of 
those  great  English  commoners  whose  plain  addition  of  Mister 
has,  to  our  ears,  a  more  majestic  sound  than  the  proudest  of 
the  feudal  titles.  In  this  hope  we  have  been  disappointed ;  but 
assuredly  not  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  diligence  on  the  pari 
of  the  noble  biographer.  Even  at  Hampden,  there  are,  it 
seems,  no  important  papers  relating  to  the  most  illustrious 
proprietor  of  that  ancient  domain.  The  most  valuable  me- 
morials of  him  which  still  exist,  belong  to  the  family  of  his 
friend.  Sir  John  Eliot.  Lord  EUot  has  famished  the  portrait 
which  is  engraved  for  this  work,  together  with  some  very 
interesting  letters.  The  portrait  is  xmdoubtedly  an  original, 
and  probably  the  only  original  now  in  existence.  The  in- 
tellectual forehead,  the  mild  penetration  of  the  eye,  and  the 
inflexible  resolution  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the  mouth, 
sufficiently  guarantee  the  likeness.  We  shall  probably  make 
some  extiacts  from  the  letters.  They  contain  almost  all  the 
new  information  that  Lord  Nugent  has  been  able  to  procure 
respecting  the  private  pursuits  of  the  great  man  whose  me- 
mory he  worships  with  an  enthusiastic,  but  not  extravagant, 
veneration. 

The  public  life  of  Hampden  is  surrounded  by  no  obscurity. 
His  history,  more  particularly  from  the  year  1640  to  his 
death,  is  the  history  of  England.  These  Memoirs  must  be 
considered  as  Memoirs  of  the  history  of  England ;  and,  as 
such,  they  well  deserve  to  be  attentively  perused.  They 
contain  some  curious  facts  which,  to  us  at  least,  are  new. 
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much  spirited  narratiye,  xnanj  judicious  remarks,  and  mucli 
eloquent  declamation. 

We  are  not  sure  that  even  the  want  of  information  re- 
specting the  private  character  of  Hampden  is  not  in  itself  a 
circumstance  as  strikingly  characteristic  as  any  which  the 
most  minute  chronicler,  O'Meara,  Mrs.  Thrale,  or  Boswell 
himself,  ever  recorded  concerning  their  heroes.  The  cele- 
brated Puritan  leader  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a 
great  man  who  neither  sought  nor  shunned  greatness,  who 
found  glory  only  because  glory  lay  in  the  plain  path  of  duty. 
During  more  than  forty  years  he  was  known  to  his  country 
neighbours  as  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind,  of  high  prin- 
ciples, of  polished  address,  happy  in  his  &mily,  and  active  in 
the  discharge  of  local  duties;  and  to  political  men,  as  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  sensible  member  of  Parliament,  not 
eager  to  display  his  talents,  staunch  to  his  party,  and  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  A  great  and  terrible  crisis 
came.  A  direct  attack  was  made  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment on  a  sacred  right  of  Englishmen,  on  a  right  which  was 
the  chief  security  for  all  their  other  rights.  The  nation 
looked  round  for  a  defender.  Calmly  and  unostentatiously 
the  plain  Buckinghamshire  Esquire  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  and  right  before  the  &ce  and  across 
the  path  of  tyranny.  The  times  grew  darker  and  more 
troubled.  Public  service,  perilous,  arduous,  delicate,  was  re- 
quired ;  and  to  every  service  the  intellect  and  the  courage  of 
this  wonderful  man  were  found  fully  equaL  He  became  a 
debater  of  the  first  order,  a  most  dexterous  manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  negotiator,  a  soldier.  He  governed  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  assembly,  abounding  in  able  men,  as 
easily  as  he  had  governed  his  family.  He  showed  himself  as 
competent  to  direct  a  campaign  as  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  petty  sessions.  We  can  scarcely  express  the  admira- 
tion which  we  feel  for  a  mind  so  great,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  healthful  and  so  well  proportioned,  so  willingly  con- 
tracting itself  to  the  humblest  duties,  so  easily  expanding 
itself  to  the  highest,  so  contented  in  repose,  so  powerful  in 
action.  Almost  every  part  of  this  virtuous  and  blameless  life 
which  is  not  hidden  firom  us  in  modest  privacy  is  a  precious 
and  splendid  portion  of  our  nalional  history.  Had  the 
private  conduct  of  Hampden  affoixled  the  slightest  pretence 
for  censure,  he  would  have  been  assailed  by  the  same  blind 
malevolence  which,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  proofs,  still 
continues  to  call  Sir  John  Eliot  an  assassin.    Had  there  been 
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even  any  weak  part  in  the  cliaracter  of  Hampden,  had  his 
manners  been  in  any  respect  open  to  ridicnle,  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  mercy  wonld  have  been  shown  to  him  by  the 
writers  of  Charles's  faction.  Those  writers  have  carefully 
preserved  every  little  circmnstance  which  conld  tend  to  make 
their  opponents  odions  or  contemptible.  They  have  made 
themselves  merry  with  the  cant  of  injudicious  zealots.  They 
have  told  us  that  Pym  broke  down  in  a  speech,  that  Ireton 
had  his  nose  pulled  by  Hollis,  that  the  Earl  of  Northxmiber- 
land  cudgelled  Henry  Marten,  that  St.  John's  manners  were 
sullen,  thiit  Yane  had  an  ugly  face,  that  Cromwell  had  a  red 
nose.  But  neither  the  artfol  Clajrendon  nor  the  scurrilous 
Denham  could  venture  to  throw  the  slightest  imputation  on 
the  morals  or  the  manners  of  Hampden.  What  was  the 
opinion  entertaiaed  respecting  him  by  the  best  men  of  his 
time,  we  learn  from  Baxter.  That  eminent  person,  eminent 
not  only  for  his  piety  and  his  fervid  devotional  eloquence,  but 
for  his  moderation,  his  knowledge  of  political  aflGi.irs,  imd  his 
skill  in  judging  of  characters,  declared  in  the  Saint's  Best 
that  one  of  the  pleasures  which  he  hoped  to  enjoy  in  heaven 
was  the  society  of  Hampden.  In  the  editions  printed  after 
the  Bestoration,  the  name  of  Hampden  was  omitted.  ^*  But 
I  must  tell  the  reader,"  says  Baxter,  ^^  that  I  did  blot  it  out, 
not  as  changing  my  opinion  of  the  person.  •  •  •  Mr.  John 
Hampden  was  one  that  friends  and  enemies  acknowledged  to 
be  most  eminent  for  prudence,  piety,  and  peaceable  counsels, 
having  the  most  universal  praise  of  any  gentleman  that  I 
remember  of  that  age.  I  remember  a  moderate,  prudent, 
aged  gentleman,  far  fr^m  him,  but  acquainted  with  him,  whom 
I  have  heard  saying,  that  if  he  might  choose  what  person 
he  would  be  then  in  the  world,  he  would  be  John  Hampden." 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not  fuller  memorials  of  a 
man  who,  after  passing  through  the  most  severe  temptations 
by  which  human  virtue  can  be  tried,  after  acting  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  a  revolution  and  a  civil  war,  could  yet  deserve 
such  praise  as  this  from  such  authority.  Yet  the  want  of 
memorials  is  surely  the  best  proof  that  hatred  itself  could  find 
no  blemish  on  his  memory. 

The  story  of  his  early  life  is  soon  told  He  was  the  head  of 
a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Buckinghamshire  before 
the  Conquest.  Part  of  the  estate  which  he  inherited  had 
been  bestowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  Baldwyn  de 
Hampden,  whose  name  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Norman  &vourites  of  the  last  Saxon  king.     During  the 
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contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and.  Lancaster,  the 
Hampdens  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Bed  Bose,  and  were, 
consequently^  persecuted  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  favoured 
by  Henry  the  Seyenth.  Under  the  Tudors,  the  &mily  was 
great  and  flourishing.  Griffith  Hampden,  high  sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  entertained  Elizabeth  with  great  magnifi- 
cence at  his  seat.  His  son,  William  Hampden,  sate  in  the 
Parliament  which  that  queen  summoned  in  the  year  1593. 
William  married  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  the  celebrated 
man  who  afterwards  goyemed  the  British  islands  with  moi« 
than  regal  power;  and  from  this  marriage  sprang  John 
Hampden. 

He  was  bom  in  1594.  In  1597  his  father  died,  and  left 
him  heir  to  a  yery  large  estate.  Aftier  passing  some  years  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Thame,  young  Hampden  was  sent,  at 
fifbeen,  to  Magdalene  OoUege,  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford. 
At  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  the  English 
law.  In  1619,  he  married  Elizabeth  Symeon,  a  lady  to  whom 
he  appears  to  haye  been  fondly  attached.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  by  a  borough  which  has 
in  our  time  obtained  a  miserable  celebrity,  the  borough  of 
Grampound. 

Of  his  priyate  life  during  his  early  years  little  is  known 
beyond  what  Clarendon  has  told  us.  ^*  In  his  entrance  into 
the  world,''  says  that  great  historian,  ^*  he  indulged  himself  in 
ail  the  license  in  sports,  and  exercises,  and  company,  which 
were  used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conyersation."  A  remark- 
able change,  howeyer,  passed  on  his  character.  ''On  a 
sudden,"  says  Clarendon,  ''  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and 
license,  he  retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  to 
a  more  reserved  and  melancholy  society."  It  is  probable 
that  this  change  took  place  when  Hampden  was  about  twenty- 
fiye  years  old.  At  that  age  he  was  united  to  a  woman  whom 
he  loyed  and  esteemed.  At  that  age  he  entered  into  political 
life.  A  mind  so  happily  constituted  as  his  would  naturally, 
under  such  circumstances,  relinquish  the  pleasures  of  dissipa- 
tion for  domestic  enjoyments  and  public  duties. 

BUs  enemies  haye  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom 
yirtue  showed  itself  in  its  mildest  and  least  austere  form. 
With  the  morals  of  a  Puritan,  he  had  the  manners  of  an 
accomplished  courtier.  Eyen  after  the  change  in  his  habits, 
''  he  preseryed,"  says  Clarendon, ''  his  own  natural  cheerfulness 
and  yiyacity,  and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men." 
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These  qaaJities  distmgoislied  him  from  most  of  the  members  of 
his  sect  and  his  party,  and,  in  the  great  crisis  in  which  he  after- 
wards took  a  principal  part,  were  of  scarcely  less  service  to  the 
conntry  than  his  keen  sagacity  and  his  danntless  courage. 

In  Jannajy,  1621,  Hampden  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  mother  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  her 
son  shotild  obtain  a  peerage.  His  family,  his  possessions,  and 
his  personal  accomplishments  were  such,  as  would,  in  any  age, 
hare  justified  him  in  pretending  to  that  honour.  But  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  there  was  one  short  cut  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  but  to  ask,  to  pay,  and  to  have.  The  sale 
of  titles  was  carried  on  as  openly  as  the  sale  of  boroughs  in 
our  times.  Hampden  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the 
degrading  honours  with  which  his  &mily  desired  to  see  him 
invested,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party  which  was  in  op- 
position to  the  court. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  Lord  Nugent  has  justly  remarked, 
that  parliamentary  opposition  began  to  take  a  regular  form. 
From  a  very  early  age,  the  English  had  enjoyed  a  far  larger 
share  of  liberty  tiian  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  neighbouring 
people.  How  it  chanced  that  a  country  conquered  and  enslaved 
by  invaders,  a  country  of  which  the  soil  had  been  portioned 
out  among  foreign  adventurers  and  of  which  the  laws  were 
vmtten  in  a  foreign  tongue,  a  country  given  over  to  that  worst 
tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  caste  over  caste,  should  have  become 
the  seat  of  civil  liberty,  the  object  of  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  surrounding  states,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  problems 
in  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  the  fact  is  certain.  Within 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Great 
Charter  was  conceded.  Within  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  first  House  of  Commons  met.  Froissart  tells  us, 
what  indeed  his  whole  narrative  sufficiently  proves,  that,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  English  were  the 
least  disposed  to  endure  oppression.  ^*  C'est  le  plus  p^rilleux 
peuple  qui  soit  au  monde,  et  plus  outrageuz  et  orgueilleuz.'^ 
The  good  canon  probably  did  not  {>erceive  that  all  the  pros- 
perity and  internal  peace  which  this  dangerous  people  enjoyed 
were  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  which  he  designates  as  proud  and 
outrageous.  He  has,  however,  borne  ample  testimony  to  the 
effect,  though  he  was  not  sagacious  enough  to  trace  it  to  its 
cause.  *^  En  le  royaume  d'Angleterre,'^  says  he,  *^  toutes  gens, 
laboureurs  et  marchands,  ont  appris  de  vivre  en  paix,  et  k 
mener  leurs  marchandises  paisiblement,  et  les  laboureurs 
labourer."     In  the  fifteenth  century,  though  England  was 
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oonyulaed  by  the  straggle  between  the  two  brancbos  of  tlie 
royal  family,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
continued  to  improye.  Yillenage  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
The  calamities  of  war  were  little  felt,  except  by  those  who 
bore  arms.  The  oppressions  of  the  government  were  little 
felt,  except  by  the  aristocracy.  The  institutions  of  the  conn- 
try,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  seem  to  have  been  not  undeserving  of  the  praises 
of  Fortescue.  The  government  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  though 
we  call  it  cruel  and  arbitrary,  was  humane  and  liberal  when 
compared  with  that  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  Comines,  who  had  lived  amidst  the  wealthy  cities 
of  Flanders,  and  who  had  visited  Florence  and  Venice,  had 
never  seen  a  people  so  well  governed  as  the  English.  ^*  Or 
selon  mon  advis,''  says  he,  **  entre  toutes  les  seigneuries  du 
monde,  dont  j'ay  connoissance,  on  la  chose  publique  est 
mieulx  trait^e,  et  on  regno  moins  de  violence  sor  le  peuple, 
et  ou  il  n'y  a  nuls  Edifices  abbatus  ny  demolis  pour  guerre, 
c'est  Angleterre ;  et  tombe  le  sort  et  le  malheur  sor  ceulx  qui 
font  la  guerre." 

About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  portion  of  the  influence  which 
the  aristocracy  had  possessed  passed  to  the  crown.  No 
English  King  has  ever  enjoyed  such  absolute  power  as  Henry 
the  Eighth.  But  while  the  royal  prerogatives  were  acquiring 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility,  two  great  revolutions 
took  place,  destined  to  be  the  parents  of  many  revolutions, 
the  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Beformation  in  England  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  political  liberty.  The  authority 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Popes  was  transferred  almost 
entire  to  the  King.  Two  formidable  powers  which  had  often 
served  to  check  each  other  were  united  in  a  single  despot. 
If  the  system  on  which  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England  acted  could  have  been  permanent,  the  Beformation 
would  have  been,  in  a  political  sense,  the  greafest  curse  that 
ever  fell  on  our  country.  But  that  system  carried  within  it 
the  seeds  of  its  own  death.  It  was  possible  to  transfer  the 
name  of  Head  of  the  Church  from  Clement  to  Henry ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  transfer  to  the  new  establishment  the  vene- 
ration which  the  old  establishment  had  inspired.  Mankind 
had  not  broken  one  yoke  in  pieces  only  in  order  to  put  on 
another.  The  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome  had  been 
for  ages  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christianily. 
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It  had  for  it  every  thing  that  cotdd  make  a  prejudice  deep 
and  strong,  venerable  antiquity,  high  authority,  general  con- 
sent. It  had  been  taught  in  the  first  lessons  of  the  nurse. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  exhortations  of  the  priest. 
To  remove  it  was  to  break  innumerable  associations,  and  to 
give  a  great  and  perilous  shock  to  the  principles.  Yet  this 
prejudice,  strong  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  in  the  great  day 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  human  reason.  And  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  public  mind,  just  afber  freeing  itself  by 
an  unexampled  efPort,  from  a  bondage  which  it  had  endured 
for  ages,  would  patiently  submit  to  a  tyranny  which  could 
plead  no  ancient  title.  Bome  had  at  least  prescription  on  its 
side.  But  Protestant  intolerance,  despotism  in  an  upstart 
sect,  infallibility  claimed  by  guides  who  acknowledged  that 
they  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  error,  re- 
straints imposed  on  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  at  the 
pleasure  of  rulers  who  could  vindicate  their  own  proceedings 
only  by  asserting  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  these 
things  could  not  long  be  borne.  Those  who  had  pulled 
down  the  crucifix  could  not  long  continue  to  persecute  for 
the  surplice.  It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
inconsistency  and  dishonesty  of  men  who,  dissenting  from 
almost  all  Christendom,  would  suffer  none  to  dissent  from 
themselves,  who  demanded  freedom  of  conscience,  yet  re- 
frised  to  grant  it,  who  execrated  persecution,  yet  persecuted, 
who  urged  reason  against  the  authority  of  one  opponent,  and 
authority  against  the  reasons  of  anoiher.  Bonner  acted  at 
least  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  Cranmer  could 
vindicate  himself  frt>m  the  charge  of  being  a  heretic  only  by 
arguments  which  made  him  out  to  be  a  murderer. 

Thus  the  system  on  which  the  English  Princes  acted  with 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  some  time  afber  the  Eefor- 
mation  was  a  system  too  obviously  unreasonable  to  be  lasting. 
The  public  mind  moved  while  ihe  government  moved,  but 
would  not  stop  where  the  government  stopped.  The  same  im- 
pulse which  had  carried  millions  away  frx>m  the  Church  of  Bome 
continued  to  carry  them  forward  in  the  same  direction.  As 
Catholics  had  become  Protestants,  Protestants  became  Puri- 
tans, and  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  were  as  unable  to  avert  the 
latter  change  as  the  Popes  had  been  to  avert  the  former.  The 
dissenting  party  increased  and  became  strong  under  every  kind 
of  discouragement  and  oppression.  They  were  a  sect.  The 
government  persecuted  them ;  and  they  became  an  opposition. 
The  old  constitution  of  England  furnished  to  them  the  means 
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<^  resisting  the  sovereign  withont  breaking  the  law.  They  were 
the  majority  of  the  Honse  of  Commons.  They  had  the  power 
of  giving  or  withholding  supplies ;  and,  by  a  judicions  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  they  might  hope  to  take  from  the  Ohnrch 
its  nsnrped  authority  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  fix>m 
the  Grown  some  pait  of  the  vast  prerogative  which  it  had 
recently  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  Pope. 

The  faint  begionings  of  this  memorable  contest  may  be 
discerned  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  conduct  of 
her  last  Parliament  made  it  clear  that  one  of  those  greaJb 
revolutions  which  policy  may  guide  but  cannot  stop  was  in 
progress.  It  was  on  the  question  of  monopolies  that  the 
House  of  Commons  gained  its  first  great  victory  over  the 
Throne.  The  conduct  of  the  extraordinary  woman  who  then 
governed  England  is  an  admirable  study  for  politicians  who 
live  in  unquiet  times.  It  shows  how  thoroughly  she  under- 
stood the  people  whom  she  ruled,  and  the  crisis  in  which  she 
was  called  to  act.  What  she  held  she  held  firmly.  What 
she  gave  she  gave  graciously.  She  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  concession  to  the  nation:  and  she  made  it,  not 
grudgingly,  not  tardily,  not  as  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale, 
not^  in  a  word,  as  Charles  the  First  would  have  made  it,  but 
promptly  and  cordially.  Before  a  bill  could  be  framed  or  an 
address  presented  she  applied  a  remedy  to  the  evil  of  which 
the  nation  complained.  She  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms 
her  gratitude  to  her  faithfiil  Commons  for  detecting  abuses 
which  interested  persons  had  concealed  from  her.  If  her 
successors  had  inherited  her  wisdom  with  her  crown,  Charles 
the  First  might  have  died  of  old  age,  and  James  the  Second 
would  never  have  seen  St.  Germains. 

She  died ;  and  the  kingdom  passed  to  one  who  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  the  greatest  master  of  king-craft  that  ever  lived, 
but  who  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  kings  whom  God  seems 
to  send  for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  revolutions.  Of 
all  the  enemies  of  liberty  whom  Britain  has  produced,  he  was 
at  once  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  provoking.  TTia 
office  resembled  that  of  the  man  who,  in  a  Spanish  bull-fight, 
goads  the  torpid  savage  to  fury,  by  shaking  a  red' rag  in  the 
air,  and  by  now  and  then  throwing  a  dart,  sharp  enough  to 
sting,  but  too  small  to  injure.  The  policy  of  wise  tyrants 
has  always  been  to  cover  their  violent  acts  with  popular 
forms.  James  was  always  obtruding  his  despotic  theories  on 
his  subjects  without  the  slightest  necessity.  His  foolish  talk 
exasi>erated  them  infinitely  more  than  forced  loans  or  bene- 
volences would  have  done.    Yet,  in  practice,  no  king  ever 
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beld  Ids  pr^ogatives  less  tenaciously.  He  neither  gave  way 
gracefully  to  tihe  advancing  spirit  of  liberty  nor  took  vigorous 
measures  to  stop  it,  but  retreated  before  it  with  ludicrous 
haste,  blustering  and  insulting  as  he  retreated.  The  English 
people  had  been  governed  during  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  by  Princes  v^ho,  v^hatever  might  be  their  frailties  or 
their  vices,  had  all  possessed  great  foroe  of  character,  and 
v^ho,  v^hether  beloved  or  hated,  had  always  been  feared. 
Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time  siace  the  day  when  the 
soeptre  of  Henry  the  Fourth  dropped  firom  the  hand  of  his 
lethargic  grandson,  England  had  a  king  whom  she  despised. 

The  foUies  and  vices  of  the  man  increased  the  contempt 
which  was  produced  by  the  feeble  policy  of  the  sovereign.  The 
indecorous  gallantries  of  the  Court,  the  habits  of  gross  in- 
toxication in  which  even  the  ladies  indulged,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  disgust  a  people  whose  manners  were  beginning 
to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  austerity.  But  these  were 
trifles.  Grimes  of  the  most  frightful  kind  had  been  dis* 
covered ;  others  were  suspected.  The  strange  story  of  the 
Gowries  was  not  forgotten.  The  ignominious  fondness  of  the 
Eing  for  his  minions,  the  perjuries,  the  sorceries,  the  poison- 
ings, which  his  chief  favourites  had  planned  within  the  vralls 
of  his  palace,  the  pardon  which,  in  direct  violation  of  his 
duly  and  of  his  word,  he  had  granted  to  the  mysterious 
threats  of  a  murderer,  made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to 
many  of  his  subjects.  What  opinion  grave  and  moral  per* 
sons  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  Court  entertained  re- 
specting him,  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 
England  was  no  place,  the  seventeenth  century  no  time,  for 
Sporus  and  Locusta. 

This  was  not  alL  The  most  ridiculous  weaknesses  seemed 
to  meet  in  the  wretched  Solomon  of  Whitehall,  pedantry, 
buffoonery,  garrulily,  low  curiosity,  the  most  contemptible 
personal  cowardice.  Nature  and  education  had  done  their 
best  to  produce  a  finished  specimen  of  all  that  a  king  ought 
not  to  be.  His  awkward  figure,  his  rolling  eye,  his  rickety 
walk,  his  nervous  tremblings,  his  slobbering  mouth,  his  broad 
Scotch  accent,  were  imperfections  which  might  have  been 
found  in  the  best  and  greatest  man*  Their  effect,  however, 
was  to  make  James  and  his  office  objects  of  contempt,  and 
to  dissolve  those  associations  which  had  been  created  by  the 
noble  bearing  of  preceding  monarchs,  and  which  were  in  them- 
selves no  inconsiderable  fence  to  royalty. 

The  sovereign  whom  James  most  resembled  was,  we  think. 
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Claudius  Ceesar.  Both  had  the  same  feeble  Ttttfillatmg  tern* 
per,  the  same  childifihuess,  the  same  ooarseness,  the  same 
poltroonery*  Both  were  men  of  learning ;  both  wrote  and 
spoke,  not,  indeed,  well,  bnt  still  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  men  so  foolish  shonld  have  writ- 
ten or  spoken.  The  follies  and  indecencies  of  James  are  well 
described  in  the  words  which  Snetonins  uses  respecting  Clan- 
dins  :  ^^  Mnlta  talia,  etiam  priyatis  deformia,  nednm  principi, 
neqne  infacnndo,  neqne  indocto,  immo  etiam  pertinaciter 
liberalibns  stndiis  dedito."  The  description  given  by  Sneto- 
nins of  the  manner  in  which  the  Soman  prince  transacted 
business  exactly  suits  the  Briton.  *^  In  cognoscendo  ac  decer- 
nendo  mira  varietate  animi  fuit,  modo  circumspectns  eh 
sagax,  modo  inconsultus  ac  preeceps,  nonnunqnam  MtoIus 
amentique  similis.''  dandius  was  ruled  successiyely  by  two 
bad  women :  James  successively  by  two  bad  men.  Even  the 
description  of  the  person  of  Claudius,  which  we  find  in  the 
ancient  memoirs,  might,  in  many  points,  serve  for  that  of 
James.  ^^  Ceterum  et  ingredientem  destituebant  }>oplite8 
minus  firmi,  et  remisse  quid  vel  serio  agentem  multa  dehones- 
tabant,  risus  indecens,  ira  turpior,  spumante  rictu,  prsdterea 
linguffi  titubantia." 

The  Parliament  which  James  had  called  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession had  been  refiractory.  His  second  Parliament,  called 
in  the  spring  of  1614,  had  been  more  refractory  still.  It  had 
been  dissolved  after  a  session  of  two  months ;  and  during  six 
years  the  'K'lTig  had  governed  without  having  recourse  to  the 
legislature.  During  those  six  years,  melancholy  and  dis- 
gracefril  events,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  followed  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession ;  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  the 
murder  of  Overbury,  the  elevation  of  Villiers,  the  i>ardon  of 
Somerset,  the  disgrace  of  Coke,  the  execution  of  Ealeigh,  the 
battle  of  Prague,  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spinola^ 
the  ignominious  flight  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  English  king, 
the  depression  of  the  Protestant  interest  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. All  the  extraordinary  modes  by  which  James  could 
venture  to  raise  money  had  been  tried.  His  necessities  were 
greater  than  ever;  and  he  was  compelled  to  summon  the 
Parliament  in  which  Hampden  first  appeared  as  a  public  man. 

This  Parliament  lasted  about  twelve  months.  During  that 
time  it  visited  with  deserved  punishment  several  of  those 
who,  during  the  preceding  six  years,  had  enriched  themselves 
by  peculation  and  monopoly.  Michell,  one  of  the  grasping 
patentees  who  had  purchased  of  the  favourite  the  power  of 
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robbing  the  nation,  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  life.  Mom- 
pesson,  the  original,  it  is  said,  of  Massinger's  Overreach,  was 
outlawed  and  deprived  of  his  ill  gotten  wealth.  Even  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  the  brother  of  Buckingham,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  leave  England.  A  greater  name  is  to  be  added  to  the 
ignominious  list.  By  this  Parliament  was  brought  to  justice 
ti^t  illustrious  philosopher  whose  memory  genius  has  half 
redeemed  firom  the  in&jny  due  to  servility,  to  ingratitude,  and 
to  corruption. 

After  redressing  internal  grievances,  the  Commons  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Europe.  The 
TTing  flew  iato  a  rage  with  them  for  meddling  with  such  mat- 
ters, and,  with  characteristic  judgment,  drew  them  into  a  con- 
troversy about  the  origin  of  their  House  and  of  its  privileges. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  not  convince  them,  he  dissolved 
them  ia  a  passion,  and  sent  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  ruminate  on  his  logic  ia  prison. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  this  dissolution  and 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Parliament,  took  place  the  celebrated 
negotiation  respecting  the  Infanta.  The  would-be  despot  was 
unmerciftdly  brow-beaten.  The  would-be  Solomon  was  ridi- 
culously overreached.  Steenie,  in  spite  of  the  begging  and 
sobbing  of  his  dear  dad  and  gossip,  carried  ofT  baby  Charles 
in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The  sweet  lads,  as  James  called  them, 
came  back  safe,  but  without  their  errand.  The  great  master 
of  king-crafb,  in  looking  for  a  Spanish  match,  had  found  a 
Spanish  war.  In  February,  1624,  a  Parliament  met,  during 
the  whole  sitting  of  which,  James  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  baby,  and  of  his  poor  slave  and  dog.  The  Com- 
mons were  disposed  to  support  the  King  in  the  vigorous  policy 
which  his  fevourite  urged  him  to  adopt.  But  they  were  not 
disposed  to  place  any  confidence  in  their  feeble  sovereign  and 
his  dissolute  courtiers,  or  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  remove 
public  grievances.  They  therefore  lodged  the  money  which 
they  voted  for  the  war  in  the  hands  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners. They  impeached  the  treasurer,  Lord  Middlesex, 
for  corruption,  and  they  passed  a  bill  by  which  patents  of 
monopoly  were  declared  illegal. 

Hampden  did  not,  during  the  reign  of  James,  take  any 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  details  of  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  local  interests  of  his  own  country.  It  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Wendover  and 
some  other  boroughs  on  which  the  popular  party  could  depend 
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recoyered  the  elective  firancliise,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Court. 

The  health  of  the  Eing  had  {or  some  time  been  declining. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1525,  he  expired.  Under 
his  weak  role,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  grown  strong,  and  had 
become  equal  to  a  great  contest.  The  contest  was  brought  on 
oy  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Charles  bore  no  resemblance  to 
his  father.  He  was  not  a  driveUer,  or  a  pedant,  or  a  buffoon, 
or  a  coward.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  he  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  a  man  of  strict  morals  in  private  life.  His  talents  for 
business  were  respectable ;  his  demeanour  was  kingly.  Bnt 
he  was  &lse,  imperious,  obstinate,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  of 
the  temper  of  his  people,  unobservant  of  the  signs  of  his  times. 
The  whole  principle  of  his  government  was  resistance  to  public 
opinion ;  nor  did  he  make  any  real  concession  to  that  opinion 
till  it  mattered  not  whether  he  resisted  or  conceded,  till  the 
nation,  which  had  long  ceased  to  love  him  or  to  trust  him, 
had  at  last  ceased  to  fear  hinu 

His  first  Parliament  met  in  June,  1625.  Hampden  sat  in 
it  as  burgess  for  Wendover.  The  King  wished  for  money. 
The  Commons  wished  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  war, 
however,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  funds.  The  plan  of 
the  Opposition  was,  it  should  seem,  to  dole  out  suppUes  by 
small  sums,  in  order  to  prevent  a  speedy  dissolution.  They 
gave  the  King  two  subsidies  only,  and  proceeded  to  complain 
that  his  ships  had  been  employed  against  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  to  petition  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans  who  were 
persecuted  in  England.  The  King  dissolved  them,  and  raised 
money  by  Letters  under  his  Privy  Seal.  The  supply  fell  fer 
short  of  what  he  needed ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1626  he  called 
together  another  Parliament.  In  this  Parliament,  Hampden 
again  sat  for  Wendover. 

The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a  very  liberal  supply,  but 
to  defer  the  final  passing  of  the  act  for  tiiat  purpose  till  the 
grievances  of  the  nation  should  be  redressed.  The  struggle 
which  followed  far  exceeded  in  violence  any  that  had  yet  taJcen 
place.  The  Commons  impeached  Buckingham.  The  King 
threw  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  into  prison.  The 
Commons  denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  levy  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  their  consent.  The  King  dissolved  them. 
They  put  forth  a  remonstrance.  The  King  circulated  a  de- 
claration vindicating  his  measures,  and  committed  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Opposition  to  close 
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custody.  Money  was  raised  by  a  forced  loan,  which  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  respectirely  assessed  to  the  last  subsidy.  On 
this  occasion  it  was,  that  Hampden  made  his  first  stand  for 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitation.  He 
positively  refdsed  to  lend  a  fjarthing.  He  was  required  to 
gire  his  reasons.  He  answered,  ^'that  he  conld  be  content  to 
lend  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to  draw  npon  himself  that 
curse  in  Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year 
against  those  who  infringe  it.''  For  this  spirited  answer, 
the  Privy  Council  committed  him  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate 
House.  After  some  time,  he  was  again  brought  up ;  but  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  to  a  place  of  confine*' 
ment  in  Hampshire. 

The  government  went  on,  oppressing  at  home,  and  blun- 
dering in  all  its  measures  abroad.  A  war  was  foolishly 
undertaken  acrainst  France,  and  more  foolishly  conducted. 
Buddnghaon^  a.  expedition  against  Eh^,  and  fiiled  igno- 
miniously.  In  the  meantime  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the 
people.  Crimes  of  which  ordinary  justice  should  have  taken 
cognisance  were  punished  by  martial  law.  Near  eighty  gen- 
tlemen were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
forced  loan.  The  lower  people  who  showed  any  signs  of  in- 
subordination were  pressed  into  the  fleet,  or  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  army.  Money,  however,  came  in  slowly;  and 
the  King  was  compelled  to  summon  another  Parliament.  In 
the  hope  of  conciliating  his  subjects,  he  set  at  liberty  the 
persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  unlawful  demands.  Hampden  regained  his  free- 
dom, and  was  immediately  re-elected  burgess  for  Wendover. 

Early  in  1628  the  Parliament  met.  During  its  first  ses- 
sion, the  Commons  prevailed  on  the  King,  after  many  delays 
and  much  equivocation,  to  give,  in  return  for  five  subsidies, 
his  full  and  solemn  assent  to  that  celebrated  instrument,  the 
second  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  By  agreeing  to  this  act, 
the  King  bound  himself  to  raise  no  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  to  imprison  no  man  except  by  legal  pro- 
cess, to  billet  no  more  soldiers  on  the  people,  and  to  leave  the 
cognisance  of  offences  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  summer  this  memorable  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
It  met  again  in  January,  1629.  Buckingham  was  no  more. 
That  weak,  violent,  and  dissolute  adventurer,  who,  with  no 
talents  or  acquirements  but  those  of  a  mere  courtier,  had. 
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in  a  great  crisis  of  foreign  and  domestio  }>olitic8,  ventured 
on  the  part  of  prime  minister,  had  fallen,  dnring  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Both  before  and 
after  his  death  the  war  had  been  feebly  and  nnsuccessfoUy 
conducted.  The  King  had  continued,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Petition  of  Bight,  to  raise  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  troops  had  again  been 
billeted  on  the  people ;  and  it  was  clear  to  the  Commons  that 
the  five  subsidies  which  they  had  given  as  the  price  of  the 
national  liberties  had  been  given  in  vain. 

They  met  accordingly  in  no  complying  humour.  They 
took  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  measures  of 
the  government  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage.  They 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  custom-house  to  their  bar. 
They  interrogated  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  They  com- 
mitted one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London.  Sir  John  Eliot,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  an  intimate 
Mend  of  Hampden,  proposed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
unconstitutional  imposition.  The  Speaker  said  that  the  King 
had  commanded  him  to  put  no  such  question  to  the  vote. 
This  decision  produced  the  most  violent  burst  of  feeling  ever 
seen  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Hayman  remonstrated 
vehementiy  against  the  disgracefdl  language  which  had  been 
heard  from  the  chair.  Eliot  dashed  the  paper  which  con- 
tained his  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Valentine 
and  HoUis  held  the  Speaker  down  in  his  seat  by  main  force, 
and  read  the  motion  amidst  the  loudest  shouts.  The  door 
was  locked.  The  key  was  laid  on  the  table.  Black  Bod 
knocked  for  admittance  in  vain.  After  passing  several  strong 
resolutions,  the  House  adjourned.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting  it  was  dissolved  by  the  King,  and  several  of  its 
most  eminent  members,  among  whom  were  HoUis  and  Sir 
John  Eliot,  were  committed  to  prison. 

Though  Hampden  had  as  yet  taken  littie  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House,  he  had  been  a  member  of  many  very 
important  committees,  and  had  read  and  written  much  con- 
cerning the  law  of  Parliament.  A  manuscript  volume  of 
Parliamentary  cases,  which  is  still  in  existence,  contains 
many  extracts  from  his  notes. 

He  now  retired  to  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  rural  life. 
During  the  eleven  years  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  of  1628,  he  resided  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.  The 
house,  which  has  since  his  time  been  greatiy  altered,  and 
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which  is  now,  we  belieye,  almost  entirely  neglected,  wa43  an 
old  English  mansion^  bnilt  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tadors.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks a  narrow  valley.  The  extensive  woods  which  surround 
it  were  pierced  by  long  avenues.  One  of  those  avenues  the 
grandfather  of  the  great  statesman  had  cut  for  the  approach 
of  Elizabeth;  and  the  opening,  which  is  still  visible  for 
many  miles,  retains  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gap.  In  this 
delightfdl  retreat  Hampden  passed  several  years,  performing 
with  great  activity  all  the  duties  of  a  landed  gentleman  and 
a  magistrate,  and  amusing  himself  with  books  and  with  field 
sports. 

He  was  not  in  his  retirement  unmindfiil  of  his  persecuted 
fnends.  In  particular,  he  kept  up  a  close  correspondence 
with  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Lord 
Nugent  has  published  several  of  the  Letters.  We  may  per- 
haps be  fancifiil ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  every  one  of  them 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  some  part  of  the  character  of 
Hampden  which  Clarendon  has  drawn. 

Fart  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  the  two  sons  of  Sir 
John  Eliot.  These  young  men  were  wild  and  unsteady ;  and 
their  &ther,  who  was  now  separated  firom  them,  was  naturally 
anxious  about  their  conduct.  He  at  length  resolved  to  send 
one  of  them  to  France,  and  the  other  to  serve  a  campaign  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  letter  which  we  subjoin  shows  that 
Hampden,  though  rigorous  towards  himself,  was  not  un- 
charitable towards  others,  and  that  his  puritanism  was  per- 
fectly  compatible  with  the  sentiments  and  the  tastes  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  It  also  illustrates  admirably  what 
has  been  said  of  him  by  Clarendon :  **  He  was  of  that  rare 
affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility 
and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion. Yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and, 
under  cover  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he 
infused  his  own  opinions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.'' 

The  letter  runs  thus  :  "  I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  with 
your  clear  insight  into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  ability  to 
fit  them  with  courses  suitable,  that,  had  you  bestowed  sons  of 
mine  as  you  have  done  your  own,  my  judgment  durst  hardly 
have  called  it  into  question,  especially  when,  in  laying  the 
design,  you  have  prevented  the  objections  to  be  made  against 
it.     For  if  Mr.  Bichard  Eliot  will,  in  the  intermissions  of 
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action,  add  stadj  to  practice,  and  adorn  that  liyely  spirit  with 
flowers  of  contemplation,  he  will  raise  onr  expectations  of 
another  Sir  Edward  Yere,  that  had  this  character — all  sum- 
mer in  the  field,  all  winter  in  his  study — ^in  whose  &11  &me 
makes  this  kingdom  a  great  loser;  and,  having  taken  this 
resolution  from  council  with  the  highest  wisdom,  as  I  doubt 
not  you  have,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  same  power  will 
crown  it  with  a  blessing  answeraUe  to  our  wish.  The  way 
you  take  with  my  other  friend  shows  you  to  be  none  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter's  conyerts ;  '*'  of  whose  mind  neither  am  I 
superstitiously.  But  had  my  (pinion  been  asked,  I  should, 
as  vulgar  conceits  use  to  do,  have  showed  my  power  rather 
to  raise  objections  than  to  answer  them.  A  temper  between 
France  and  Oxford,  might  have  taken  away  his  scruples,  with 

more  advantage  to  his  years For  although 

he  be  one  of  those  that,  if  his  age  were  looked  for  in  no  other 
book  but  that  of  the  mind,  would  be  found  no  ward  if  you 
should  die  to-morrow,  yet  it  is  a  great  hazard,  methinks,  to 
see  so  sweet  a  disposition  guarded  with  no  more,  amongst  a 
people  whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to  be  supersti- 
tious in  impiety,  and  their  behaviour  to  be  affected  in  ill 
manners.  But  Grod,  who  only  knoweth  the  periods  of  life 
and  opportunities  to  come,  hath  designed  him,  I  hope,  for 
his  own  service  betime,  and  stirred  up  your  providence  to 
husband  him  so  early  for  great  affidrs.  Then  shall  he  be  sure 
to  find  Him  in  France  that  Abraham  did  in  Sechem  and 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is  perfect  safety.*' 
Sir  John  EUot  employed  himself,  during  his  imprisonment, 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  government,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  friend.  Hampden's  criticisms  are  strikingly  character- 
istic. They  are  written  with  all  that  "flowing  courtesy'* 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Clarendon.  The  objections  are 
insinuated  with  so  much  delicacy  that  they  could  scarcely  gall 
the  most  irritable  author.  We  see  too  how  highly  Hampden 
valued  in  the  writings  of  others  that  conciseness  which  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  own  eloquence. 
Sir  John  Eliot's  style  was,  it  seems,  too  difEuse,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  this  is  suggested. 
"  The  piece,"  says  Hampden,  '^  is  as  complete  an  image  of 
the  pattern  as  can  be  drawn  by  lines,  a  lively  character  of  a 
large  mind,  the  subject,  method,  and  expression,  excellent 
and  homogeneal,  and,  to  say  truth,  sweetheart,  somewhat 

*  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  written    against  Uie  fashion  of  sending  young 
strongly,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,    men  of  quality  to  trayeL 
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exceeding  my  oommendationB.  My  words  cazmot  render 
them  to  the  life.  Yet,  to  show  my  ingennity  rather  than 
wit,  would  not  a  less  model  haye  giyen  a  fall  representation 
of  that  subject,  not  by  diminution  but  by  contraction  of  parts  9 
I  desire  to  learn.  I  dare  not  say.  The  variations  upon  each 
particular  seem  many;  all,  I  confess,  excellent.  The  fountain 
was  fall,  the  channd  narrow ;  that  may  be  the  cause ;  or  that 
the  author  resembled  Yirgil,  who  made  more  verses  by  many 
than  he  intended  to  write.  To  extract  a  just  number,  had  I 
seen  all  his,  I  could  easily  have  bid  him  make  fewer ;  but  if 
he  had  bade  me  tell  him  which  he  should  have  spared,  I  had 
been  posed.'' 

This  is  evidently  the  writing  not  only  of  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  natural  good  taste,  but  of  a  man  of  literary  habits. 
Of  the  studies  of  Hampden  little  is  known.  But,  as  it  was 
at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  give  him  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  acquirements  were  considerable.  Davila,  it  is  said,  was 
one  of  his  &vourite  writers.  The  moderation  of  Davila's 
opinions  and  the  perspicuity  and  manliness  of  his  style  could 
not  but  recommend  him  to  so  judicious  a  reader.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  parallel  between  France  and  England, 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans,  had  struck  the  mind  of 
Hampden,  and  that  he  already  foxmd  within  himself  powers 
not  unequal  to  the  lofty  part  of  ColignL 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  a  heavy  domestic 
calamity  fell  on  him.  His  wife,  who  had  borne  him  nine 
children,  died  in  the  summer  of  1634.  She  lies  in  the  parish 
church  of  Hampden,  dose  to  the  manor-house.  The  tender 
and  energetic  language  of  her  epitaph  stiU  attests  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  husband's  sorrow,  and  the  consolation  which  he 
found  in  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 

In  the  meantime,  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  grew  darker 
and  darker.  The  health  of  Eliot  had  sunk  under  an  unlawful 
imprisonment  of  several  years.  The  brave  sufferer  reAised  to 
purchase  liberty,  though  liberty  would  to  him  have  been  life, 
by  recognising  the  authority  which  had  confined  him.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  his  physicians,  the 
severity  of  restraint  was  somewhat  relaxed.  But  it  was  in 
vain.  He  languished  and  expired  a  martyr  to  that  good 
cause  for  which  his  friend  Hampden  was  destined  to  meet  a 
more  brilliant,  but  not  a  more  honourable  death. 

All  the  promises  of  the  King  were  violated  without  scruple 
or  shame.     The  Petition  of  Bight,  to  which  he  had,  in  con- 
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Bideraiion  of  monies  duly  numbered,  giyen  a  solemn  assent, 
was  set  at  nought.  Taxes  were  raised  by  the  royal  authority. 
Patents  of  monopoly  were  granted.  The  old  usages  of  feudal 
times  were  m£[de  pretexts  for  harassing  the  people  with  ex- 
actions unknown  during  many  years.  The  Puritans  were 
persecuted  with  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Holy  Office.  They 
were  forced  to  fly  firom  the  country.  They  were  imprisoned. 
They  were  whipped.  Their  ears  were  cut  off.  Their  noses 
were  slit.  Their  cheeks  were  branded  with  red-hot  iron. 
But  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor  could  not  tire  out  the  forti- 
tude of  the  victims.  The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  again 
defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Star  Chamber,  came  back  with 
undiminished  resolution  to  the  place  of  their  glorious  in£ajny, 
and  manfully  presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be  grubbed 
out  by  the  hangman's  knife.  The  hardy  sect  grew  up  and 
flourished  in  spite  of  everything  that  seemed  likely  to  stunt 
it,  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and  spread  its 
branches  wide  to  an  inclement  sky.  The  multitude  thronged 
round  Pryime  in  the  pillory  with  more  respect  than  they  paid 
to  Mainwaring  in  the  pulpit,  and  treasured  up  the  rags  which 
the  blood  of  Burton  had  soaked,  with  a  veneration  such  as 
mitres  and  surplices  had  ceased  to  inspire. 

For  the  misgovemment  of  tibis  disastrous  period  Charles 
himself  is  principally  responsible.  After  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  seems  to  have  been  his  own  prime  minister.  He 
had,  however,  two  counsellors  who  seconded  him,  or  went 
beyond  him,  in  intolerance  and  lawless  violence,  the  one  a 
superstitious  driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile  temper  would  suffer 
him  to  be,  the  other  a  man  of  great  valour  and  capacity,  but 
licentious,  faithless,  corrupt,  and  cruel. 

Never  were  &ces  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  they  belonged,  than  those  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  as  they  still  remain  portrayed  by  the  most  skilfiil 
hand  of  that  age.  The  mean  forehead,  the  pinched  featores, 
the  peering  eyes,  of  the  prelate,  suit  admirably  with  his 
disposition.  They  mark  him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  Saint 
Dominic,  differing  from  the  fierce  and  gloomy  enthusiast 
who  founded  the  Inquisition,  as  we  might  imagine  the 
familiar  imp  of  a  spiteful  witch  to  differ  £rom  an  archangel  of 
darkness.  When  we  read  His  Grace's  judgments,  when  we 
read  the  report  which  he  drew  up,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
sent  some  separatists  to  prison,  and  imploring  the  royal  aid 
against  others,  we  feel  a  movement  of  indignation.  We 
turn  to  his  Diary,  and  we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  contempt 
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ca  Q  make  ns.  There  we  learn  how  his  pietnre  fell  down,  and 
how  fearful  he  was  lest  the  £all  should  be  an  omen ;  how  he 
dreamed  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  bed  to  him, 
that  "King  James  walked  past  him,  that  he  saw  Thomas 
Flaxney  in  green  garments,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
with  his  shoulders  wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of 
1627,  the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the  church  seems 
to  have  been  much  disturbed.  On  the  fifth  of  January,  he 
saw  a  merry  old  man  with  a  wrinkled  coontenance,  named 
Grove,  lying  on  the  ground.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
memorable  month,  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  juinp  on  a 
horse  and  ride  away.  A  day  or  two  after  this  he  dreamed 
that  he  gave  the  Elng  drink  in  a  silver  cup,  and  that  the 
King  refused  it,  and  called  for  glass.  Then  he  dreamed  that 
he  had  turned  Papist ;  of  aU  his  dreams  the  only  one,  we 
suspect,  which  came  through  the  gate  of  horn.  But  of  these 
visions  our  feivourite  is  that  which,  as  he  has  recorded,  he 
enjoyed  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  ninth  of  Pebrnary,  1627. 
"  I  dreamed,"  says  he,  ''  that  I  had  the  scurvy ;  and  that 
forthwith  aU  my  teeth  became  loose.  There  was  one  in 
especial  in  my  lower  jaw,  which  I  could  scarcely  keep  in 
with  my  finger  till  I  had  called  for  help."  Here  was  a  man 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  opinions  of  a  great 
nation ! 

But  Wentworth, — ^who  ever  names  him  without  thinking 
of  those  harsh  dark  features,  ennobled  by  their  expression 
into  more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique  Jupiter ;  of  that 
brow,  that  eye,  that  cheek,  that  lip,  wherein,  as  in  a 
chronicle,  are  written  the  events  of  many  stormy  and  dis- 
astrous years,  high  enterprise  accomplished,-  frightful  dangers 
braved,  power  unsparingly  exercised,  suffering  unshrinkingly 
borne ;  of  that  fixed  look,  so  full  of  severity,  of  moumfiil 
anxiety,  of  deep  thought,  of  dauntiess  resolution,  which 
seems  at  once  to  forebode  and  to  defy  a  terrible  fate,  as  it 
lowers  on  us  from  the  living  canvass  of  YandykeP  Even  at 
this  day  the  haughty  earl  overawes  posterity  as  he  overawed 
his  contemporaries,  and  excites  the  same  interest  when 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  history  which  he  excited  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  we 
sometimes  feel  towards  his  memory  a  certain  relenting 
similar  to  that  relenting  which  his  defence,  as  Sir  John 
Denham  tells  us,  produced  in  Westminster  Hall. 

This  great,  brave,  bad  man  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  same  time  with  Hampden,  and  took  the  same  side 
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with  Hampden.  Both  were  among  the  riohest  and  most 
poTrerful  commoners  in  the  kingdom.  Both  were  equally 
distinguished  bj  force  of  character,  and  by  personal  conrage. 
Hampden  had  more  judgment  and  sagaciiy  than  Wentworth. 
But  no  orator  of  that  time  equalled  Wentworth  in  force  and 
brilliancy  of  expression.  In  1626  both  these  eminent  men 
were  committed  to  prison  by  the  King,  Wentworth,  who  was 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  on  account  of  his  par- 
liamentary conduct,  Hampden,  who  had  not  as  yet  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  debate,  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  illegally 
imposed. 

Here  their  path  separated.  After  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
the  King  attempted  to  seduce  some  of  the  chie&  of  the  Oppo- 
sition from  their  party ;  and  Wentworth  was  among  those  who 
yielded  to  the  seduction.  He  abandoned  his  associates,  and 
hated  them  ever  after  with  the  deadly  hatred  of  a  renegade. 
High  titles  and  great  employments  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  became  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North ;  and  he  employed  all 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  those  liberties  of  which 
he  had  been  the  most  distinguished  champion.  His  counsels 
respecting  public  aflEairs  were  fierce  and  arbitrary.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Laud  abundantiy  proves  that  government 
without  parliaments,  government  by  the  sword,  was  his 
favourite  scheme.  He  was  angry  even  that  the  course  of 
justice  between  man  and  man  should  be  unrestrained  by  the 
royal  prerc^tive.  He  grudged  to  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Fleas  even  that  measure  of  liberty  which  the 
most  absolute  of  the  Bourbons  allowed  to  the  Parliaments  of 
France.  Li  L-eland,  where  he  stood  in  the  place  of  the  King, 
his  practice  was  in  strict  accordance  with  his  theory.  He 
set  up  the  authority  of  the  executive  government  over  that 
of  the  courts  of  law.  He  permitted  no  person  to  leave  the 
island  without  his  licence.  He  established  vast  monopolies 
for  his  own  private  benefit.  He  imposed  taxes  arbitrarily. 
He  levied  them  by  militazy  force.  Some  of  his  acts  are  de- 
scribed even  by  tiie  partial  Clarendon  as  powerful  acts,  acts 
which  marked  a  nature  excessively  imperious,  acts  which 
caused  dislike  and  terror  in  sober  and  dispassionate  persons, 
high  acts  of  oppression.  Upon  a  most  frivolous  charge,  he 
obtained  a  capital  sentence  from  a  court-martial  against  a 
man  of  high  rank  who  had  given  him  offence.  He  debauched 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Lreland,  and 
then  commanded  that  nobleman  to  settie  his  estate  according 
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to  the  wishes  of  the  ladj.  The  Chancellor  refnsed.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  tamed  him  ont  of  office,  and  threw  hm 
into  prison.  When  the  violent  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
are  blamed,  let  it  not  be  fbrgotten  firom  what  a  tyranny  they 
rescued  the  nation. 

Among  the  humbler  tools  of  Charles  were  Chief-Justice 
Finch  and  Noy  the  Attorney-General.  Koy  had,  like  Went- 
worth,  supported  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Parliament,  and  had, 
like  Wentworth,  abandoned  that  cause  for  the  sake  of  office. 
He  derised,  in  conjunction  with  Finch,  a  scheme  of  exaction 
which  made  the  alienation  of  the  people  £rom  the  throne 
complete.  A  writ  was  issued  by  the  Ejng,  commanding  the 
city  of  London  to  equip  and  man  ships  of  war  for  his  service. 
Similar  writs  were  sent  to  the  towns  along  the  coast.  These 
measures,  though  they  were  direct  yiolations  of  the  Petition 
of  Bight,  had  at  least  some  show  of  precedent  in  their  favour. 
But,  after  a  time,  the  government  took  a  step  for  which  no 
precedent  could  be  pleaded,  and  sent  writs  of  ship-money  to 
the  inland  counties.  This  was  a  stretch  of  power  on  which 
Elizabeth  herself  had  not  ventured,  even  at  a  time  when  all 
laws  might  with  propriety  have  been  made  to  bend  to  that 
highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  inland  counties 
had  not  been  required  to  furnish  ships,  or  money  in  the  room 
of  ships,  even  when  the  Armada  was  approaching  our  shores. 
It  seemed  intolerable  that  a  prince  who,  by  assenting  to  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  had  relinquished  the  power  of  levying  ship- 
money  even  in  the  out-ports,  should  be  the  first  to  levy  it  on 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  had  been  unknown  under  the 
most  absolute  of  his  predecessors. 

Clarendon  distinctly  admits  that  this  tax  was  intended, 
not  only  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  but  *^  for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting 
supply  of  all  occasions.''  The  nation  well  understood  this ; 
and  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  the  public  mind 
was  strongly  excited. 

Buckinghamshire  was  assessed  at  a  ship  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  or  a  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  share  of  the  tax  which  fell  to  Hampden  was  veiy  small : 
so  small,  indeed,  that  the  sheriff  was  blamed  for  setting  so 
wealthy  a  man  at  so  low  a  rate.  But,  though  the  sum  de- 
manded was  a  trifle,  the  principle  involved  was  fearfully 
important.  Ebmpden,  after  consulting  the  most  eminent 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  time,  refused  to  pay  the  few 
shillings  at  which  he  was  assessed,  and  determined  to  incur 
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all  the  certain  expense,  and  the  probable  danger,  of  bringing 
to  a  solemn  hearing  this  great  contraversj  between  the  people 
and  the  Crown.  **  Till  this  time,"  says  Clarendon,  **  he  was 
rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  conntrj  than  of  public  dis- 
course or  &me  in  the  kingdom :  but  then  he  grew  the  ai^^- 
ment  of  all  tongues,  eyery  man  enquiring  who  and  what  he 
was  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1636,  this  great  cause  came 
on  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land. The  leading  counsel  against  the  writ  was  the  celebrated 
Oliver  St.  John,  a  man  whose  temper  was  melancholy,  whose 
manners  were  reserred,  and  who  was  as  yet  little  Imown  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  whose  great  talents  had  not  escaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Hampden.  The  Attorney-General  and 
Solicitor-General  appeared  for  the  Crown. 

The  arguments  of  the  counsel  occupied  many  days ;  and 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  took  a  considerable  time  for  deli- 
beration. The  opinion  of  the  bench  was  divided.  So  clearly 
was  the  law  in  favour  of  Hampden  that,  though  the  judges 
held  their  situations  only  during  the  royal  pleasure,  the 
majority  against  him  was  the  least  possible.  Five  of  the 
twelve  pronounced  in  his  favour.  The  remaining  seven  gave 
their  voices  for  the  writ.  ' 

The  only  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  make  the  public 
indignation  stronger  and  deeper.  ^^  The  judgment,"  says 
Clarendon,  ''proved  of  more  advantage  and  credit  to  the 
gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  Song's  service."  The 
courage  which  Hampden  had  shown  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
same  historian  tells  us,  ''raised  his  reputation  to  a  great 
height  generally  throughout  the  kingdom."  Even  coxutiers 
and  crown-lawyers  spoke  respectfiilly  of  him.  "His  carriage," 
says  Clarendon,  "  throughout  that  agitation,  was  with  that 
rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  nar- 
rowly to  find  some  advantage  agaanst  his  person,  to  make 
him  less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  hiTn  a 
just  testimony."  But  his  demeanour,  tiiough  it  impressed 
Lord  Falkland  with  the  deepest  respect,  though  it  drew  forth 
the  praises  of  Solicitor-Gteneral  Herbert,  only  kindled  into  a 
fiercer  fiame  the  ever-burning  hatred  of  Strafford.  That 
minister,  in  his  letters  to  Laud,  murmured  against  the  lenity 
with  which  Hampden  was  treated.  "  Li  good  feith,"  he 
wrote,  "  were  such  men  rightly  served,  they  should  be  whipped 
into  their  right  wits."    Again  he  says,  "  I  still  wish  Mr. 
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Hampden^  and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped  into 
their  right  senses.  And  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart 
not,  I  am  the  more  sorry/' 

The  person  of  Hampden  wm  now  scarcely  safe.  His  pru- 
dence and  moderation  had  hitherto  disappointed  those  who 
would  gladly  have  had  a  pretence  for  sending  him  to  the 
prison  of  Eliot.  Bnt  he  knew  that  the  eye  of  a  tyrant  was 
on  him.  In  the  year  1637  misgovemment  had  reached  its 
height.  Eight  years  had  passed  without  a  Parliament.  The 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  had  phiced  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown  the  whole  property  of  the  English  people. 
About  the  time  at  which  that  decision  was  pronounced, 
Frynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  were  mutilated  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Star  Chamber,,  and  sent  to  rot  in  remote  dun- 
geons. The  estate  and  the  person  of  every  man  who  had 
opposed  the  court  were  at  its  mercy. 

Hampden  determined  to  leave  England.  Beyond  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  a  few  of  the  persecuted  Puritans  had  formed,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Connecticut,  a  settlement  which  has  since 
become  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
the  lapse  of  time  and  of  the  change  of  government,  still 
retains  something  of  the  character  given  to  it  by  its  first  foun- 
ders* Lord  Saye  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  original  pro- 
jectors of  this  scheme  of  emigration.  Hampden  had  been 
early  consulted  respecting  it.  He  was  now,  it  appears,  desirous 
to  withdraw  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  oppressors  who,  as  he 
probably  suspected,  and  as  we  know,  were  bent  on  punishing 
his  manfal  resistance  to  their  tyranny.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  kinsman  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom  he  possessed 
great  influence,  and  in  whom  he  alone  had  discovered,  under 
an  exterior  appearance  of  coarseness  and  extravagance,  those 
great  and  commanding  talents  which  were  afterwards  the  ad- 
miration and  the  dread  of  Europe. 

The  cousins  took  their  passage  in  a  vessel  which  lay  in  the 
Thames,  and  which  was  bound  for  North  America.  They 
were  actually  on  board,  when  an  order  of  council  appeared, 
by  which  the  ship  was  prohibited  firom  sailing.  Seven  other 
ships,  filled  with  emigrants,  were  stopped  at  the  same  time. 

Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained;  and  with  them  re- 
mained the  Evil  Genius  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  tide  of 
public  afifairs  was  even  now  on  the  turn.  The  King  had  re- 
solved to  change  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  public  worship  of  that  kingdom 
ceremonies  which  the  great  body  of  the  Scots  regarded  as 
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popish.  This  absurd  attempt  produced,  first  discontents, 
then  riots,  and  at  length  open  rebellion.  A  provisional  go- 
yernment  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  and  its  authority 
was  obeyed  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  govemment  raised 
an  army,  appointed  a  general,  and  summoned  an  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk.  The  famous  instrument  called  the  Covenant 
was  put  forth  at  this  time,  and  was  eagerly  subscribed  by  the 
people. 

The  beginnings  of  this  formidable  insurrection  were 
strangely  neglected  by  the  King  and  his  advisers.  But  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1638  the  danger  became  pressing. 
An  army  was  raised  ;  and  early  in  the  following  spring 
Charles  marched  northward  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient, 
as  it  seemed,  to  reduce  the  Covenanters  to  submission. 

But  Charles  acted  at  this  conjuncture  as  he  acted  at  every 
important  conjuncture  throughout  his  life.  Afber  oppressing, 
threatening,  and  blustering,  he  hesitated  and  failed.  He  was 
bold  in  the  wrong  place,  and  timid  in  the  wrong  place.  He 
would  have  shown  his  wisdom  by  being  afraid  before  the 
liturgy  was  read  in  St.  Giles's  church.  He  put  off  his  fear 
till  he  had  reached  the  Scottish  border  with  his  troops.  Then, 
after  a  feeble  campaign,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  withdrew  his  army.  But  the  terms  of  the  pacifi- 
cation were  not  observed.  Each  party  charged  the  other 
with  foul  play.  The  Scots  refdsed  to  disarm.  The  King 
found  great  ^UUficuliy  in  re-assembling  his  forces.  His  late 
expedition  had  drained  his  treasury.  The  revenues  of  the 
next  year  had  been  anticipated.  At  another  time,  he  might 
have  attempted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  illegal  expe- 
dients ;  but  such  a  course  would  clearly  have  been  dangerous 
when  part  of  the  island  was  in  rebellion.  It  was  necessary 
to  call  a  Parliament.  After  eleven  years  of  suffering,  the 
voice  of  the  nation  was  to  be  heard  once  more. 

In  April,  1640,  the  Parliament  met;  and  the  King  had 
another  chance  of  conciliating  his  people.  The  new  House 
of  Commons  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  least  refractory 
House  of  Commons  that  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how,  after  so 
long  a  period  of  misgovemment,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  should  have  shown  so  moderate  and  so  loyal  a  dispo- 
sition. Clarendon  speaks  with  admiration  of  tiieir  dutifdl 
temper.  "  The  House,  generally,**  says  he,  "  was  exceedingly 
disposed  to  please  the  King,  and  to  do  him  service."  **  It 
could  never  be  hoped,"  he  observes  elsewhere,  "  that  more 
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sober  or  dispassionate  men  would  ever  meet  together  in  that 
place,  or  fewer  who  brought  iU  purposes  with  them/* 

In  this  Parliament  Hampden  took  his  seat  as  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  and  thenceforward,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  gave  himself  up,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  to 
public  affairs.  He  took  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  near 
the  house  occupied  by  Pym,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  He  was  now  decidedly  the  most  popular 
man  in  England.  The  Opposition  looked  to  him  as  their 
leader,  and  the  servants  of  the  King  treated  him  with  marked 
respect. 

(]!harles  requested  the  Parliament  to  vote  an  immediate 
supply,  BMi  pledged  his  word  that,  if  they  would  gratify  him 
in  this  request,  he  would  afterwards  give  them  time  to  repre- 
seut  their  grierances  to  him.  The  grierances  under  which 
the  nation  s^ered  were  so  serious,  S  the  royal  word  had 
been  so  shamefully  violated,  that  the  Commons  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  comply  with  this  request.  During  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  against  Eamp- 
den  were  laid  on  the  table  by  Oliver  St.  John,  and  a  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  case  was  matter  of  grievance.  The 
King  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  offering,  if  they  would 
vote  him  twelve  subsidies,  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of  ship- 
money.  Many  years  before,  he  had  received  five  subsidies  in 
consideration  of  his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Bight.  By 
assenting  to  that  petition,  he  had  given  up  the  right  of  levying 
ship-money,  if  he  ever  possessed  it.  How  he  had  observed  the 
promises  made  to  his  third  Parliament,  all  England  knew; 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  the  Commons  should  be  some- 
what unwilling  to  buy  firom  him,  over  and  over  again,  their 
ovm  ancient  and  undoubted  inheritance. 

His  message,  however,  was  not  unfavourably  received.  The 
Commons  were  ready  to  give  a  large  supply ;  but  they  were 
not  disposed  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  a  prerogative  of  which 
they  altogether  denied  the  existence.  If  they  acceded  to  the 
proposal  of  the  King,  they  recognised  the  legaliiy  of  the  writs 
of  ship-money. 

Hampden,  who  was  a  greater  master  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tics than  any  man  of  his  time,  saw  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
feeling,  and  availed  himself  of  it  with  great  dexterity.  He 
moved  that  the  question  should  be  put,  "  Whether  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  King,  as  con- 
tained in  the  message.''    Hyde  interfered,  and  proposed  tiiat 

the  question  should  be  divided ;  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
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should  be  taken  merely  on  the  point  whether  there  should  be 
a  supply  or  no  supply ;  and  that  the  manner  and  the  amount 
should  be  left  for  subsequent  consideration. 

The  majority  of  the  House  was  for  granting  a  supply,  but 
against  granting  it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  "King.  If 
the  House  had  divided  on  Hampden's  question,  the  court 
would  have  sustained  a  defeat ;  if  on  Hyde's,  the  court  would 
have  gained  an  apparent  victory.  Some  members  caUed  for 
Hyde's  motion,  others  for  Hampden's.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar,  the  secretary  of  state.  Sir  Harry  Yane,  rose  and  stated 
that  the  supply  would  not  be  accepted  unless  it  were  voted 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  message.  Yane  was  supported 
by  Herbert,  the  Solicitor-General.  Hyde's  motion  was  there- 
fore no  further  pressed,  and  the  debate  on  the  general  question 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  King  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament  with  an  angry  speech. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  never  been  defended  by  any 
of  his  apologists.  Clarendon  condemns  it  severely.  '^No 
man,"  says  he,  ^*  could  imagine  what  offence  the  Commons 
had  given."  The  offence  which  they  had  given  is  plain. 
They  had,  indeed,  behaved  most  temperately  and  most  re- 
spectfully. But  they  had  shown  a  disposition  to  redress 
wrongs  and  to  vindicate  the  laws ;  and  this  was  enough  to 
make  them  hateful  to  a  king  whom  no  law  could  bind,  and 
whose  whole  government  was  one  system  of  wrong. 

The  nation  received  the  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  with 
sorrow  and  indignation.  The  only  persons  to  whom  this 
event  gave  pleasure  were  those  few  discerning  men  who 
thought  that  the  maladies  of  the  state  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  gentle  remedies.  Oliver  St.  John's  joy  was  too  great  for  con- 
cealment. It  lighted  up  his  dark  and  melancholy  features, 
and  made  him,  for  the  first  time,  indiscreetly  communicative. 
He  told  Hyde  that  things  must  be  worse  before  they  could 
be  better,  and  that  the  dissolved  Parliament  would  never 
have  done  all  that  was  necessary.  St.  John,  we  think,  was 
in  the  right.  No  good  could  then  have  been  done  by  any 
Parliament  which  did  not  fully  understand  that  no  confidence 
could  safely  be  placed  in  the  King,  and  that,  while  he  enjoyed 
more  than  the  shadow  of  power,  the  nation  would  never  enjoy 
more  than  the  shadow  of  liberty. 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  dismissed  the  Parliament,  he  threw 
several  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  into  prison.  Ship- 
money  was  exacted  more  rigorously  than  ever ;  and  the  Mayor 
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and  SlierifFs  of  London  were  prosecnied  before  the  Star 
Chamber  for  slackness  in  levying  it.  Wentworth,  it  is  said, 
observed  with  characteristic  insolence  and  cruelty,  that  things 
would  never  go  right  till  the  Aldermen  were  hanged.  Large 
snms  were  raised  by  force  on  those  counties  in  which  the 
troops  were  quartered.  All  the  wretched  shifts  of  a  beggared 
exchequer  were  tried.  Forced  loans  were  raised.  Great 
quantities  of  goods  were  bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  for 
ready  money.  A  scheme  for  debasing  the  currency  was  under 
consideration.  At  length,  in  August,  the  King  again  marched 
northward. 

The  Scots  advanced  into  England  to  meet  him.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  bold  step  v^as  taken  by  the  advice 
of  Hampden,  and  of  those  with  whom  he  acted :  and  this  has 
been  made  matter  of  grave  accusation  against  the  English 
Opposition.  It  is  said  that  to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  in 
a  domestic  quarrel  is  the  worst  of  treasons,  and  that  the 
Puritan  leaders,  by  taking  this  course,  showed  that  they  were 
regardless  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
anxious  only  for  the  success  of  their  own  faction.  We  are 
utterly  unable  to  see  any  distinction  between  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  invasion  in  1640,  and  the  case  of  the  Dutch  invasion 
in  1688 ;  or  rather,  we  see  distinctions  which  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Hampden  and  his  friends.  We  believe  Charles  to 
have  been  a  worse  and  more  dangerous  king  than  his  son. 
The  Dutch  were  strangers  to  us,  the  Scots  a  kindred  people, 
speaking  the  same  language,  subjects  of  the  same  prince,  not 
aliens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  that 
a  Scotch  army  or  a  Dutch  army  could  have  enslaved  England, 
those  who  persuaded  Leslie  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  would  have  been 
traitors  to  their  country.  But  such  a  result  was  out  of  the 
question.  All  that  either  a  Scotch  or  a  Dutch  invasion  could 
do  was  to  give  the  public  feeling  of  England  an  opportunity 
to  show  itself.  Both  expeditions  would  have  ended  in  com- 
plete and  ludicrous  discomfiture,  had  Charles  and  James  been 
supported  by  their  soldiers  and  their  people.  In  neither  case, 
therefore,  was  the  independence  of  England  endangered;  in 
both  cases  her  liberties  were  preserved. 

The  second  campaign  of  Charles  against  the  Scots  was 
short  and  ignominious.  His  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
enemy,  ran  away  as  English  soldiers  have  never  run  either 
before  or  since.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  flight 
was  the  effect,  not  of  cowardice,  but  of  disaffection.  The  four 
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norihem  comities  of  England  were  occnpied  bj  the  Scot«^h 
axmy,  and  the  King  retired  to  York. 

The  game  of  tyranny  was  now  up.  Charles  had  risked  and 
lost  his  last  stake.  It  is  not  easy  to  retrace  the  mortifica- 
tions and  humiliations  which  the  tyrant  now  had  to  endure, 
without  a  feeling  of  yindictiye  pleasure.  His  army  was  mu- 
tinous ;  his  treasury  was  empty ;  his  people  clamoured  for  a 
Parliament ;  addresses  and  petitions  against  the  goyemment 
were  presented.  Strafford  was  for  shooting  the  petitioners 
by  martial  law ;  but  the  King  could  not  trust  the  soldiers. 
A  great  council  of  Peers  was  called  at  York ;  but  the  King 
could  not  trust  even  the  Peers.  He  struggled,  evaded,  hesi- 
tated, tried  every  shift,  rather  than  again  face  the  represent 
tatives  of  his  injured  people.  At  length  no  shift  was  left. 
He  made  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  and  summoned  a  Parliament. 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had,  after  the  late  disso- 
lution, remained  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
scheme  of  opposition  to  the  court.  They  now  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  Hampden,  in  particular,  rode  from 
couniy  to  county,  exhorting  the  electors  to  give  their  votes  to 
men  worthy  of  their  confidence.  The  great  majority  of  the 
returns  was  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  Hampden  was 
himself  chosen  member  both  for  Wendover  and  Bucking- 
hamshire.   He  made  his  election  to  serve  for  the  county. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1640,  a  day  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, met  that  great  Parliament,  destined  to  every  extreme 
of  fortune,  to  empire  and  to  servitude,  to  glory  and  to  con- 
tempt ;  at  one  time  the  sovereign  of  its  sovereign,  at  another 
time  the  servant  of  its  servants.  From  the  first  day  of 
meeting  the  attendance  was  great ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
members  was  that  of  men  not  disposed  to  do  the  work  negli- 
gently. The  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  had  conviaced 
most  of  them  that  half  measures  would  no  longer  suffice. 
Clarendon  tells  us  that  "  the  same  men  who,  six  months  be- 
fore, were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to 
wish  that  gentle  remedies  might  be  applied,  talked  now  in 
another  dialect  both  of  king  and  persons ;  and  said  that  they 
must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the  last  Parlia- 
ment.'* The  debt  of  vengeance  was  swollen  by  all  the  usury 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  many  years ;  and  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  full. 

This  memorable  crisis  called  forth  parliamentary  abilities 
such  as  England  had  never  before  seen.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Commons    were 
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Falkland,  Hyde,  Digby,  young  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  St.  John, 
Denzil  HoUis,  Nathaniel  Fiennes.  But  two  men  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  legislature  and  the  country, 
Pym  and  Hampden ;  and  by  the  uniyersal  consent  of  friends 
and  enemies,  the  first  place  belonged  to  Hampden. 

On  occasions  which  required  set  speeches  Pym  generally 
took  the  lead.  Hampden  very  seldom  rose  till  late  in  a  de- 
bate. His  fifpeaking  was  of  that  kind  which  has  in  every  age 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  English  Parliaments, 
ready,  weighty,  perspicuous,  condensed.  His  perception  of 
the  feelings  of  the  House  was  exquisite,  his  temper  unalter« 
ably  placid,  his  manner  eminently  courteous  and  gentleman- 
like. "  Even  with  those,'*  says  Clarendon,  "who  were  able 
to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  who  discerned 
those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which  they  could  not 
comply,  he  always  lefb  the  character  of  an  ingenious  and  con- 
scientious person.''  His  talents  for  business  were  as  remark- 
able as  his  talents  for  debate.  "  He  was,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied 
by  the  most  laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp."  Yet  it  was  rather  to  his 
moral  than  to  his  intellectual  qualities  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  vast  influence  which  he  possessed.  "  When  this  par- 
liament began," — we  again  quote  Clarendon, — "  the  eyes  of 
all  men  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  their  patriae  pater y  and  the 
pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and 
rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I  am  persuaded  his  power 
and  interest  at  that  time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt  than 
any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath 
had  in  any  time ;  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  universal, 
and  his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt 
or  private  ends  could  bias  them.  .  .  •  He  was  indeed  a  very 
wise  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most 
absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties 
to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

It  is  sufficient  to  recapitulate  shortly  the  acts  of  the  Long 
Parliament  during  its  first  session.  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
impeached  and  imprisoned.  Strafford  was  afterwards  attainted 
by  BiU,  and  executed.  Lord  Keeper  Finch  fied  to  Holland. 
Secretary  Windebank  to  France.  All  those  whom  the  King 
had,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  employed  for  the  oppression 
of  bis  people,  from  the  servile  judges  who  had  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Crown  against  Hampden,  down  to  the  sheriffs 
who  had  distrained  for  ship-money,  and  the  custom-house 
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ofBicers  wlio  liad  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  were  suiamoned 
to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High 
Commission  Conrt,  the  Council  of  York,  were  abolished. 
Those  unfortunate  yictims  of  Laud  who,  after  undergoing  ig- 
nominious exposure  and  cruel  manglings,  had  been  sent  to 
languish  in  distant  prisons,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted 
through  London  in  triumphant  procession.  The  King  was 
compelled  to  give  the  judges  patents  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour.  He  was  deprived  of  those  oppressive  powers  which 
were  the  last  relics  of  the  old  feudal  tenures.  The  Forest 
Courts  and  the  Stannary  Courts  were  reformed.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  not  be  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  and  that  a  Par- 
liajnent  should  be  held  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Many  of  these  measures  Lord  Clarendon  allows  to  have 
been  most  salutary ;  and  few  persons  will,  in  our  times,  deny 
that,  in  the  laws  passed  during  this  session,  the  good  greatly 
preponderated  over  the  evil.  The  abolition  of  those  three 
hateful  courts,  the  Northern  Council,  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  High  Commission,  would  alone  entitle  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Englishmen. 

The  proceeding  against  Strafford  undoubtedly  seems  hard 
to  people  living  in  our  days.  It  would  probably  have  seemed 
merciful  and  moderate  to  people  living  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  curious  to  compare  the  trial  of  Charles's  minister 
with  the  trial,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  in  the  blessed  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Kone  of 
the  great  reformers  of  our  Church  doubted  the  propriety  of 
passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  cutting  off  Lord  Seymour's 
head  without  a  legal  conviction.  The  pious  Cranmer  voted 
for  that  act;  the  pious  Latimer  preached  for  it;  the  pious 
Edward  returned  thanks  for  it ;  and  all  the  pious  Lords  of 
the  coimcil  together  exhorted  their  victim  to  what  they  were 
pleased  facetiously  to  call  ''  the  quiet  and  patient  suffering 
of  justice." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  proceedings  against 
Strafford  by  any  such  comparison.  They  are  justified,  in  our 
opinion,  by  that  which  alone  justifies  capital  punishment  or 
any  punishment,  by  that  which  alone  justifies  war,  by  the 
public  danger.  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  public 
danger  which  will  justify  a  legislature  in  sentencing  a  man  to 
death  by  retrospective  law,  few  people,  we  suppose,  will  deny. 
Few  people,  for  example,  will  deny  that  the  French  Conven- 
tion was  perfectly  justified  in  placing  Bobespierre,  St.  Just, 
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and  Couthon  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  without  a  trial.  This 
proceeding  differed  from  the  proceeding  against  Strafford  only 
in  being  much  more  rapid  and  violent.  Strafford  was  fuUj 
heard.  Bobespierre  was  not  suffered  to  defend  himself.  Was 
there,  then,  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  a  danger  sufficient  to 
justify  an  act  of  attainder  P  We  believe  that  there  was.  We 
believe  that  the  contest  in  which  the  Parliament  was  engaged 
against  the  Ejng  was  a  contest  for  the  security  of  our  pro- 
perty, for  the  liberty  of  our  persons,  for  every  thing  which 
makes  us  to  differ  from  the  subjects  of  Don  Miguel.  We  be* 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  the  Commons  was  such  as  justified 
them  in  resisting  the  Ejng,  in  raising  an  army,  in  sending 
thousands  of  brave  men  to  kill  and  to  be  killed.  An  act  of 
attainder  is  surely  not  more  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  than  a  civil  war.  An  act  of  attainder  produces 
much  less  suffering  than  a  civil  war.  We  are,  therefore,  un- 
able to  discover  on  what  principle  it  can  be  maintained  that 
a  cause  which  justifies  a  civil  war  will  not  justify  an  act 
of  attainder. 

Many  specious  arguments  have  been  urged  against  the  re- 
trospective law  by  which  Strafford  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  all  these  arguments  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
crisis  was  an  ordinary  crisis.  The  attainder  was,  in  truth,  a 
revolutionary  measure.  It  was  part  of  a  system  of  resistance 
which  oppression  had  rendered  necessa^.  It  is  aa  nnjust  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Long  Parliament  towards 
Strafford  on  ordinary  principles,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
indict  Fairfax  for  murder  because  he  cut  down  a  comet  at 
Naseby.  Prom  the  day  on  which  the  Houses  met,  there  was 
a  war  waged  by  them  against  the  King,  a  war  for  all  that 
they  held  dear,  a  war  carried  on  at  first  by  means  of  parlia- 
mentary forms,  at  last  by  physical  force;  and  as  in  the  second 
stage  of  that  war,  so  in  the  first,  they  were  entitled  to  do 
many  things  which,  in  quiet  times,  would  have  been  culpable. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  those  who  were  after- 
wards the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  King's  party 
supported  the  bill  of  attainder.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
Hyde  voted  for  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Falkland  both 
voted  and  spoke  for  it.  The  opinion  of  Hampden,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  collected  from  a  very  obscure  note  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  proceeding  by  Bill  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  be  a  better  course  to  obtain 
judgment  on  the  impeachment. 

During  this  year  the  Court  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
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leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  invited 
to  form  an  administration  on  popular  principles.  St.  John 
was  made  solicitor-general.  Hollis  was  to  have  been  secretary 
of  state,  and  Pym  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  post 
of  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  designed  for  Hampden. 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  preyented  this  arrange- 
ment from  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  even  if  that  nobleman's  life  had  been  prolonged, 
Charles  would  ever  have  consented  to  surround  himself  with 
counsellors  whom  he  could  not  but  hate  and  fear. 

Lord  Clarendon  admits  that  the  conduct  of  Hampden 
during  this  year  was  mild  and  temperate,  that  he  seemed 
disposed  rather  to  soothe  than  to  excite  the  public  mind, 
and  that,  when  violent  and  unreasonable  motions  were  made 
by  his  followers,  he  generally  left  the  House  before  the  divi- 
sion, lest  he  should  seem  to  give  countenance  to  their  ex- 
travagance. His  temper  was  moderate.  He  sincerely  loved 
peace.  He  felt  also  great  fear  lest  too  precipitate  a  movement 
should  produce  a  reaction.  The  events  which  took  place 
early  in  the  next  session  clearly  showed  that  this  fear  was 
not  unfounded. 

During  the  autumn  the  Parliament  adjourned  for  a  few 
weeks.  Before  the  recess,  Hampden  was  despatched  to  Scot- 
land by  the  House  of  Commons,  nominally  as  a  commissioner, 
to  obtain  security  for  a  debt  which  the  Scots  had  contracted 
during  the  late  invasion ;  but  in  truth  that  he  might  keep 
watch  over  the  "King,  who  had  now  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the  points  of  difference 
which  remained  between  him  and  his  northern  subjects.  It 
was  the  business  of  Hampden  to  dissuade  the  Covenanters 
from  making  their  peace  with  the  Court,  at  the  expense  of 
the  popular  party  in  England. 

While  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  the  Irish  rebellion  broke 
out.  The  suddenness  and  violence  of  this  terrible  explosion 
excited  a  strange  suspicion  in  the  public  mind.  The  Queen 
was  a  professed  Papist.  The  King  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  not  indeed  been  reconciled  to  the  See  of 
Bome ;  but  they  had,  while  acting  towards  the  Puritan  party 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  speaking  of  that  party  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  shown  great  tenderness  and  respect  to- 
wards the  Catholic  religion  and  its  professors.  In  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  successive  Parliaments,  the  Protestant  separa- 
tists had  been  cruelly  persecuted.  And  at  the  same  time,  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  those  very  Parliaments,  laws  which 
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were  in  force  againfit  the  Papists,  and  which,  tuy'nstifiable  as 
thej  were,  suited  the  temper  of  that  age,  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  Protestant  nonconformists  had  not 
yet  learned  toleration  in  the  school  of  suffering.  They  re- 
probated the  partial  lenity  which  the  govemment  showed 
towards  idolaters,  and,  with  some  show  of  reason,  ascribed  to 
bad  motives  conduct  which,  in  such  a  King  as  Charles,  and 
such  a  prelate  as  Laud,  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
humanity  or  to  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  violent  Armi- 
nianism  of  the  Archbishop,  his  childish  attachment  to  cere- 
monies, his  superstitious  veneration  for  altars,  vestments, 
and  painted  windows,  his  bigoted  zeal  for  the  constitution 
and  the  privileges  of  his  order,  his  known  opinions  respect- 
ing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  had  excited  great  disgust 
throughout  that  large  party  which  was  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  hostile  to  Borne,  and  more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  doctrines  and  the  discipline  of  Greneva.  It  was  believed 
by  many  that  the  Irish  i-ebeUion  had  been  secretly  encouraged 
by  the  Court ;  and,  when  the  Parliament  met  again  in  No- 
vember, after  a  short  recess,  the  Puritans  were  more  intrac- 
table than  ever. 

But  that  which  Hampden  had  feared  had  come  to  pass. 
A  reaction  had  taken  place.  A  large  body  of  moderate  and 
weU-meaiung  men,  who  had  heartUy  concT%ed  in  the  sirong 
measures  adopted  before  the  recess,  were  inclined  to  pause. 
Their  opinion  was  that,  during  many  years,  the  country  had 
been  grievously  misgoverned,  and  tiiat  a  great  reform  had 
been  necessary;  but  that  a  great  reform  had  been  made,  that 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  had  been  ftdly  redressed,  that  suf- 
ficient vengeance  had  been  exacted  for  the  past,  that  sufficient 
security  had  been  provided  for  the  future,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  both  ungrateful  and  unwise  to  make  any  farther 
attacks  on  the  royal  prerogative.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
many  plausible  arguments  have  been  used.  But  to  aU  these 
arguments  there  is  one  short  answer.  The  King  coidd  not 
be  trusted. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  may  be  called  the  Constitutional 
Boyalists  were  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Culpeper.  All  these 
eminent  men  had,  during  the  former  year,  been  in  very 
decided  opposition  to  the  Court.  In  some  of  those  very 
proceedings  with  which  their  admirers  reproach  Hampden, 
they  had  taken  a  more  decided  part  than  Hampden.  They 
had  all  been  concerned  in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford. 
They  had  all,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  voted  for  the  Bill  of 
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Attainder.  Certainly  none  of  them  voted  against  it.  They 
had  all  agreed  to  the  act  which  made  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  necessary  to  a  dissolution  or  prorogation.  Hyde 
had  been  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  attacked  the 
Council  of  York.  Falkland  had  voted  for  the  exclosion  of 
the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House.  They  were  now  iuclined 
to  halt  in  the  path  of  reform,  perhaps  to  retrace  a  few  of 
their  steps. 

A  direct  collision  soon  took  place  between  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  House  of  Commons,  lately  at  almost  perfect 
unity  with  itself,  was  now  divided.  The  opponents  of  the 
government  moved  that  celebrated  address  to  the  King 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Bemonstrance. 
In  this  address  all  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  were  set  forth  with  great  energy  of  language ;  and,  iu 
conclusion,  the  King  was  entreated  to  employ  no  ministers 
in  whom  the  Parliament  coidd  not  confide. 

The  debate  on  the  Bemonstrance  was  long  and  stormy. 
It  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  and  lasted  till  after  midnight.  The  division 
showed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  temper  of 
the  House.  Though  many  members  had  retired  from  ex- 
haustion, three  hundred  voted ;  and  the  Bemonstrance  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  only  nine.  A  violent  debate  followed, 
on  the  question  whether  the  minority  should  be  allowed  to 
protest  agaiust  this  decision.  The  excitement  was  so  great 
that  several  members  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
personal  violence.  '^We  had  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other's  bowels,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  had  not  the  sagacity 
and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  pre- 
vented it."     The  House  did  not  rise  till  two  in  the  morning. 

The  situation  of  the  Puritan  leaders  was  ubvr  difiicult  and 
fuU  of  peril.  The  small  majority  which  they  still  had  might 
soon  become  a  minority.  Out  of  doors,  their  supporters  in 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  were  beginning  to  fall  off. 
There  was  a  growing  opinion  that  the  King  had  been  hardly 
used.  The  English  are  always  inclined  to  side  with  a  weak 
party  which  is  in  the  wrong,  rather  than  with  a  strong 
party  which  is  in  the  right.  This  may  be  seen  in  all  con- 
tests, from  contests  of  boxers  to  contesl^  of  faction.  Thus  it 
was  that  a  violent  reaction  took  place  in  favour  of  Charles 
the  Second  against  the  Whigs  in  1681.  Thus  it  was  that 
an  equally  violent  reaction  took  place  in  favoxur  of  Gteorge 
the  Third  against  the  coalition  in  1784.    A  similar  reaction 
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was  beginning  to  take  place  during  the  second  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Some  members  of  the  Opposition  "  had 
resumed,"  says  Clarendon,  "their  old  resolution  of  leaying 
the  kingdom."  Oliver  Cromwell  openly  declared  that  he 
and  many  others  would  have  emigrated  if  they  had  been  left 
in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  the  Bemonstrance. 

Charles  had  now  a  last  chance  of  regaining  the  affection 
of  his  people.  If  he  could  have  resolved  to  give  his  con-* 
fidence  to  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  regulate  his  proceedings  by  their  advice,  he 
might  have  been,  not,  indeed,  as  he  had  been,  a  despot,  but 
the  powerful  and  respected  king  of  a  free  people.  The  nation 
might  have  enjoyed  liberty  and  repose  under  a  government 
with  Falkland  at  its  head,  checked  by  a  constitutional  Oppo- 
sition under  the  conduct  of  Hampden.  It  was  not  necessary 
that,  in  ordef  to  accomplish  this  happy  end,  the  King  shoidd 
sacrifice  any  part  of  his  lawful  prerogative,  or  submit  to  any 
conditions  inconsistent  with  his  dignity.  It  was  necessary 
only  that  he  should  abstain  from  treachery,  from  violence, 
from  gross  breaches  of  the  law.  This  was  all  that  the  nation 
was  then  disposed  to  require  of  him.  And  even  this  was  too 
much. 

For  a  short  time  he  seemed  inclined  to  take  a  wise  and 
temperate  course.  He  resolved  to  make  Falkland  secretary 
of  state,  and  Culpeper  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  de« 
clared  his  intention  of  conferring  in  a  short  time  some  im* 
portant  office  on  Hyde.  He  assured  these  three  persons  that 
he  would  do  nothing  relating  to  the  House  of  Commons  with* 
out  their  joint  advice,  and  that  he  would  communicate  aU  his 
designs  to  them  in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  This  reso* 
lution,  had  he  adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted  many  years 
of  blood  and  mourning.  But  "in  very  few  days,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  he  did  fatally  swerve  from  it." 

On  the  third  of  January,  1642,  without  giving  the  slightest 
hint  of  his  intention  to  those  advisers  whom  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  consult,  he  sent  down  the  attorney-general  to 
impeach  Lord  Eimbolton,  Hampden,  Fym,  Hollis,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in 
the  whole  history  of  England  such  an  instance  of  tyranny, 
perfidy,  and  folly.  The  most  precious  and  ancient  rights  of 
the  subject  were  violated  by  this  act.  The  only  way  in  which 
Hampden  and  Fym  could  legally  be  tried  for  treason  at  the 
suit  of  the  King,  was  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found  by  a 
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grand  jvarj.    The  attorney-general  had  no  right  to  impeach 
them.    The  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to  tiy  them. 

The  Commons  refused  to  surrender  their  members.  The 
Peers  showed  no  inclination  to  usurp  the  unconstitutional 
jurisdiction  which  the  King  attempted  to  force  on  them.  A 
contest  began,  in  which  violence  and  weaikness  were  on  the 
one  side,  law  and  resolution  on  the  other.  Charles  sent  an 
officer  to  seal  up  the  lodgings  and  trunks  of  the  accused 
members.  The  Commons  sent  their  sergeant  to  break  the 
seals.  The  tyrant  resolved  to  follow  up  one  outrage  by 
another.  In  making  the  charge,  he  had  struck  at  the  in- 
stitution of  juries.  In  executing  the  arrest,  he  struck  at  the 
privileges  of  Parliament.  He  resolved  to  go  to  the  House  in 
person  with  an  armed  force,  and  there  to  seize  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  par- 
liamentary duties. 

What  was  his  purpose?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he 
had  no  definite  purpose,  that  he  took  the  most  important 
step  of  his  whole  reign  without  having  for  one  moment  con- 
sidered what  might  be  its  effects  P  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  he  went  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  a 
laughing-stock,  that  he  intended,  if  he  had  found  the  accused 
members,  and  if  they  had  refiised,  as  it  was  their  right  and 
duty  to  reAise,  the  submission  which  he  illegally  demanded, 
to  leave  the  House  without  bringing  them  awayP  If  we 
reject  both  these  suppositions,  we  must  believe,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  believe,  that  he  went  folly  determined  to  carry  his 
unlawful  design  into  effect  by  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  on  the  very 
floor  of  the  Parlifjnent  House. 

Lady  Carlisle  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  design  to  P^. 
The  five  members  had  time  to  withdraw  before  the  arrival  of 
Charles.  They  left  the  House  as  he  was  entering  New  Palace 
Yard.  He  was  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred  halber- 
diers of  his  guard,  and  by  many  gentlemen  of  tlie  Court 
armed  with  swords.  He  walked  up  Westminster  Hall.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  Hall  his  attendants  divided  to  the 
right  and  lefb,  and  formed  a  lane  to  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  knocked,  entered,  darted  a  look  towards  the 
place  which  Pym  usually  occupied,  and,  seeing  it  empty, 
walked  up  to  the  table.  The  Speaker  fell  on  his  knee.  The 
members  rose  and  uncovered  their  heads  in  profound  silence, 
and  the  King  took  his  seat  in  the  chair.  He  looked  round 
the  House.     But  the  five  members  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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He  interrogated  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  answered,  that 
he  was  merely  the  organ  of  the  House,  and  had  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  according  to  their  direction. 
The  King  muttered  a  few  feeble  sentences  about  his  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  reaJm,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  retired.  As  he  passed  along  the  benches,  several  reso- 
lute voices  called  out  audibly  "  Privilege !  *'  He  returned  to 
Whitehall  vnth  his  company  of  bravoes,  who,  while  he  was  in 
the  House,  had  been  impatiently  waiting  in  the  lobby  for  the 
word,  cocking  their  pistols,  and  crying  "Fall  on.'*  That 
night  he  put  forth  a  proclamation,  directing  that  the  ports 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  no  person  should,  at  his  peril, 
venture  to  harbour  the  accused  members. 

Hampden  and  his  friends  had  taken  refuge  in  Coleman 
Street.  The  city  of  London  was  indeed  the  &stness  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  was,  in  those  times,  a  place  of  at  least  as 
much  importance  as  Paris  during  the  French  Bevolution. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  now  consists  in  a  great  measure  . 
of  immense  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  traders  and  their  clerks  duriug  the  day,  and  lefb 
in  almost  total  solitude  during  the  night.  It  was  then  closely 
inhabited  by  three  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  whom  it 
was  not  merely  a  place  of  business,  but  a  place  of  constant 
residence.  This  great  capital  had  as  complete  a  civil  and 
military  organization  as  if  it  had  been  an  independent  re- 
public. Each  citizen  had  his  company ;  and  the  companies, 
which  now  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  epicures  and  of 
antiquaries,  were  then  formidable  brotherhoods,  the  members 
of  which  were  almost  as  closely  bound  together  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Highland  clan.  How  strong  these  artificial  ties 
were,  the  numerous  and  valuable  legacies  anciently  bequeathed 
by  citizens  to  their  corporations  abundantly  prove.  The  muni- 
cipal offices  were  fiUed  by  the  most  opulent  and  respectable 
merchants  of  the  kingdom.  The  pomp  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  capital  was  inferior  only  to  that  which  surrounded  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  The  Londoners  loved  their  city 
with  that  patriotic  love  which  is  foimd  only  in  small  com- 
munities, like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  or  like  those  which 
arose  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  The  numbers,  the 
intelligence,  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  the  democratical  form 
of  their  local  government,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  Court  and 
to  the  Parliament,  made  them  one  of  the  most  formidable 
bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Even  as  soldiers,  they  were  not  to 
be  despised.    In  an  age  in  which  war  is  a  profession,  there  is 
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something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  battalions  composed  of 
apprentices  and  shopkeepers,  and  officered  b j  aldermen.  But^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centrny,  there  was  no 
standing  army  in  the  island ;  and  the  militia  of  the  metro- 
polis was  not  inferior  in  training  to  the  militia  of  other 
places.  A  city  which  could  furnish  many  thousands  of  armed 
men,  abounding  in  natural  courage,  and  not  absolutely  un- 
tinctured  with  military  discipline,  was  a  formidable  auxiliary 
in  times  of  iutemal  dissension.  On  several  occasions  duriug^ 
the  civil  war,  the  train-bands  of  London  distinguished  them- 
selves highly ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  particular, 
they  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  Bupert^  and  saved  the  army 
of  tiie  Parliament  from  destruction. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  had  long  been  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  national  cause.     Many  of  them  had  signed  a 
protestation  in  which  they  declared  their  resolution  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.     Their  enthusiasm  had,  in- 
deed, of  late  begun  to  cool.     But  the  impeachment  of  the 
five  members,  and  the  insidt  offered  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
inflamed  them  to  fory.     Their  houses,  their  purses,  their 
pikes,  were  at  the  command  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.     London  was  in  arms  all  night.     The  next  day  the 
shops  were  closed;   the  streets  were  filled  with  immense 
crowds ;  the  multitude  pressed  round  the  King's  coach,  and 
insulted  him  with  opprobrious  cries.  The  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  meantime,  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  late 
outrage.    The  members  of  the  committee  were  welcomed  by 
a  deputation  of  the   conmion  council.     Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  Grocers'  Hall,  were  fitted  up  for 
their  sittings.    A  guard  of  respectable  citizens,  duly  relieved 
twice  a  day,  was  posted  at  their  doors.     The  sheriffs  were 
charged  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  accused  members,  and 
to  escort  them  to  and  from  the  committee  with  every  mark 
of  honour. 

A  violent  and  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  was  the  effect  of  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  King.  The  Opposition  regained  in  a  few  hours  all  the 
ascendency  which  it  had  lost.  The  constitutional  royalists 
were  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow.  They  saw  that  they  had 
been  cruelly  deceived  by  Charles.  They  saw  that  they  were^ 
unjustiy,  but  not  unreasonably,  suspected  by  the  nation. 
Clarendon  distinctiy  says  that  they  perfectly  detested  the 
Goxmsels  by  which  the  King  had  been  guided,  and  were  so 
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much  displeased  and  dejected  at  the  tm&ir  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  them  that  they  were  inclined  to  retire  fix)m 
his  service.  During  the  debates  on  the  breach  of  privilege, 
they  preserved  a  melancholy  silence.  To  this  day,  the  ad- 
vocates of  Charles  take  care  to  say  as  little  as  they  can  about 
his  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  when  they  cannot 
avoid  mention  of  it,  attribute  to  infatuation  an  act  which,  on 
any  other  supposition,  they  must  admit  to  have  been  a  fright- 
ful crime. 

The  Commons,  in  a  few  days,  openly  defied  the  King,  and 
ordered  the  accused  members  to  attend  in  their  places  at 
Westminster  and  to  resume  their  parliamentary  duties.  The 
citizens  resolved  to  bring  back  the  champions  of  liberty  in 
triumph  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall.  Vast  prepara- 
tions were  made  both  by  land  and  water  for  this  great 
festival. 

The  King  had  remained  in  his  palace,  humbled,  dismayed, 
and  bewildered,  "  feeling,"  says  Clarendon,  "  the  trouble  and 
agony  which  usually  attend  generous  and  magnanimous 
minds  upon  their  having  committed  errors ; "  feeling,  we 
should  say,  the  despicable  repentance  which  attends  the  man 
who,  having  attempted  to  commit  a  crime,  finds  that  he  has 
only  committed  a  folly.  The  populace  hooted  and  shouted 
all  day  before  the  gates  of  the  royal  residence.  The  tyrant 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  triumph  of  those  whom  he  had 
destined  to  the  gallows  and  the  quartering-block.  On  the  day 
preceding  that  which  was  fixed  for  their  return,  he  fled, 
with  a  few  attendants,  from  that  palace  which  he  was  never 
to  see  again  till  he  was  led  through  it  to  the  scaffold. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  the  Thames  was  covered  with 
boats,  and  its  shores  vrith  the  gazing  multitude.  Armed 
vessels,  decorated  with  streamers,  were  ranged  in  two  lines 
from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster  Hall.  The  members 
returned  upon  the  river  in  a  ship  manned  by  sailors  who  had 
volunteered  their  services.  The  trained  iNuids  of  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriffs,  marched  along  the  Strand, 
attended  by  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  to  guard  the  avenues 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  thus,  with  shouts  and  loud 
discharges  of  ordnance,  the  accused  patriots  were  brought 
back  by  the  people  whom  they  had  served  and  for  whom  they 
had  suffered.  The  restored  members,  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  House,  expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London.  The  sheriffs  were  warmly 
thanked  by  the  Speaker  in  the  name  of  the  Commons ;  and 
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orders  were  giyen  that  a  guard  selected  from  the  tram-bands 
of  the  city,  shoidd  attend  daily  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  excitement  had  not  been  confined  to  London.  When 
intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Hampden  was  exposed 
reached  Bncldnghamshire,  it  excited  the  alarm  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Four  thousand  freeholders  of  that 
county,  each  of  them  wearing  in  his  hat  a  copy  of  'the  pro- 
testation in  favour  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  rode  up 
to  London  to  defend  the  person  of  their  beloved  representa- 
tive. They  came  in  a  body  to  assure  Parliament  of  their  full 
resolution  to  defend  its  privileges.  Their  petition  was 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  In  respect,"  said  they, 
^  of  that  latter  attempt  upon  the  honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  are  now  come  to  offer  our  service  to  that  end,  and 
resolved,  in  their  just  defence,  to  live  and  die." 

A  great  struggle  was  clearly  at  nund.  Hampden  had  re- 
turned to  Westminster  much  changed.  His  influence  had 
hitherto  been  exerted  rather  to  restraia  than  to  animate  the 
zeal  of  his  party.  But  the  treachery,  the  contempt  of  law, 
the  thirst  for  blood,  which  the  King  had  now  shown,  left  no 
hope  of  a  peaceable  adjustment.  It  was  clear  that  Charles 
must  be  either  a  puppet  or  a  tyrant,  that  no  obligation  of 
law  or  of  honour  could  bind  him,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
make  him  harmless  was  to  make  him  powerless. 

The  attack  which  the  King  had  made  on  the  five  members 
was  not  merely  irregular  in  manner.  Even  if  the  charges 
had  been  preferred  legally,  if  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex 
had  foimd  a  true  bill,  if  the  accused  persons  had  been  arrested 
under  a  proper  warrant  and  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  there 
would  still  have  been  in  the  proceeding  enough  of  perfidy  and 
injustice  to  vindicate  the  strongest  measures  which  the  Op- 
position could  take.  To  impeach  Pym  and  Hampden  was  to 
impeach  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  notoriously  on 
account  of  what  they  had  done  as  members  of  that  House 
that  they  were  selected  as  objects  of  vengeance ;  and  in  what 
they  had  done  as  members  of  that  House  the  majority  had 
concurred.  Most  of  the  charges  brought  against  them  were 
common  between  them  and  the  Parliament.  They  were 
accused,  indeed,  and  it  may  be  with  reason,  of  encouraging 
the  Scotch  army  to  invade  England.  In  doing  this,  they 
had  committed  what  was,  in  strictness  of  law,  a  high  offence, 
the  same  offence  which  Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury  com- 
mitted in  1688.     But  the  King  had  promised  pardon  and 
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obKvion  to  those  who  had  been  the  principals  in  the  Scotch 
insurrection.  Did  it  then  consist  with  his  hononr  to  pmiish 
the  accessaries  9  He  had  bestowed  marks  of  his  &yonr  on 
the  leading  Covenanters.  He  had  given  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland  to  one  chief  of  the  rebels,  a  marquisate  to  another, 
an  earldom  to  Leslie,  who  had  bronght  the  Presbyterian 
army  across  the  Tweed.  On  what  principle  was  Hampden 
to  be  attainted  for  advising  what  Leslie  was  ennobled  for 
doing  P  Li  a  conrt  of  law,  of  course,  no  Englishman  could 
plead  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scots.  But,  though  not  an 
illegal,  it  was  surely  an  inconsistent  and  a  most  unMngly 
course,  afber  pardoning  and  promoting  the  heads  of  the 
rebellion  in  one  kingdom,  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  their 
accomplices  in  another. 

The  proceedings  of  the  King  against  the  five  members,  or 
rather  against  that  Parliament  which  had  concurred  in  almost 
aU  the  acts  of  the  five  members,  was  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war.  It  was  plain  that  either  Charles  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  be  stripped  of  all  real  power  in  the  state.  The 
best  course  which  the  Commons  could  have  taken  would  per- 
haps have  been  to  depose  the  King,  as  their  ancestors  had 
deposed  Edward  the  Second  and  Eichard  the  Second,  and  as 
their  children  afterwards  deposed  James.  Had  they  done 
this,  had  they  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose  character, 
and  whose  situation  would  have  been  a  pledge  for  his  good 
conduct,  they  might  safely  have  left  to  that  prince  all  the  old 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  state,  the  power  of  making  peers,  the  power  of 
appointing  ministers,  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by  the  two 
Houses.  Such  a  prince,  reigning  by  their  choice,  would  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  their 
wishes.  But  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. There  was  no  Duke  of  Lancaster,  no  Prince  of  Orange, 
no  great  and  eminent  person,  near  in  blood  to  the  throne,  yet 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Charles  was  then  to 
remain  Tfing ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
be  king  only  in  name.  A  William  the  Third,  or  a  Greorgethe 
First,  whose  title  to  the  crown  was  identical  with  the  title  of 
the  people  to  their  liberty,  might  safely  be  trusted  with  ex- 
tensive powers.  But  new  fireedom  could  not  exist  in  safety 
under  the  old  tyrant.  Since  he  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
name  of  king,  the  only  course  which  was  left  was  to  make  him 
a  mere  trustee,  nominally  seised  of  prerogatives  of  which 
others  had  the  use,  a  Grand  Lama,  a  Roi  FainAinty  a  phantom 
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resembling  those  Dagoberts  and  Cliildeberts  who  wore  the 
badges  of  royalty,  while  Ebroin  and  Charles  Martel  held  the 
real  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  conditions  which  the  Parliament  propounded  were 
hard,  but,  we  are  sure,  not  harder  than  those  which  even  the 
Tories,  in  the  Convention  of  1689,  wonld  have  imposed  on 
James,  if  it  had  been  resolved  that  James  shonld  continue  to 
be  king.  The  chief  condition  was  that  the  command  of  the 
militia  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland  should  be  left 
to  the  Parliament.  On  this  point  was  that  great  issue  joiaed, 
whereof  the  two  parties  put  themselves  on  Gk>d  and  on  the 
sword. 

We  think,  not  only  that  the  Commons  were  justified  in 
demanding  for  themselves  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  but  that  it  would  have  been  absolute  insanity  in 
them  to  leave  that  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  King.  IVom 
the  very  begimdng  of  Ms  reign,  it  had  evidentiy  been  his  Ob- 
ject  to  govern  by  an  army.  His  third  Parliament  had  com- 
plained in  the  Petition  of  Bight,  of  his  fondness  for  martial 
law,  and  of  the  vexatious  manner  in  which  he  billeted  his  sol- 
diers on  the  people.  The  wish  nearest  the  heart  of  Strafford 
was,  as  his  letters  prove,  that  the  revenue  might  be  brought 
into  such  a  state  as  would  enable  the  King  to  keep  a  standing 
military  establishment.  In  1640,  Charles  had  supported  an 
army  in  the  northern  counties  by  lawless  exactions.  In  1641 
he  had  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  that  army  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
Parliament.  Hi  a  late  conduct  had  proved  that,  if  he  were 
suffered  to  retain  even  a  small  body-guard  of  his  own 
creatures  near  his  person,  the  Commons  would  be  in  danger 
of  outrage,  perhaps  of  massacre.  The  Houses  were  stiU  de- 
liberating under  the  protection  of  the  militia  of  London. 
Could  the  command  of  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  realm 
have  been,  under  these  circumstances,  safely  confided  to  the 
King  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  firenzy  in  the  Parliament  to 
raise  aad  pay  an  army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  for 
the  Irish  war,  and  to  give  to  Charles  the  absolute  control  of 
this  army,  and  the  power  of  selecting,  promoting,  and  dismiss- 
ing officers  at  his  pleasure  ?  Was  it  not  probable  that  this 
army  might  become,  what  it  is  the  nature  of  armies  to  become, 
what  so  many  armies  formed  under  much  more  fiivourable  cir- 
cumstances have  become,  what  the  army  of  the  Boman  re- 
public became,  what  the  army  of  the  French  republic  became, 
on  instrument  of  despotism  9    Was  it  not  probable  that  the 
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soldiers  might  forget  that  they  were  also  citizens,  and  might 
be  ready  to  serve  their  general  against  their  country  P  Was 
it  not  certain  that,  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  Charles 
conld  venture  to  revoke  his  concessions,  and  to  punish  his  op- 
ponents, he  would  establish  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
exact  a  bloody  revenge  9 

Our  own  times  furnish  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  that  a 
revolution  should  take  place  in  Spain,  that  the  Constitution  of 
Cadiz  should  be  reestablished,  tiiat  the  Cortes  should  meet 
aeniin,  that  the  Spanish  Ftrnnes  and  Burtons,  who  are  now 
wiring  in  ra^rotmd  liicester  Sqnaxe,  sholud  be  restored 
to  their  country.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  would,  in  that  case, 
of  course  repeat  all  the  oaths  and  promises  which  he  made  in 
1820,  and  broke  in  1823.  But  would  it  not  be  madness  in 
the  Cortes,  even  if  they  were  to  leave  him  the  name  of  King, 
to  leave  him  more  than  the  nameP  Would  not  all  Europe 
scoff  at  them,  if  they  were  to  permit  him  to  assemble  a  large 
army  for  an  expedition  to  America,  to  model  that  army  at  his 
pleasure,  to  put  it  under  the  command  of  of&cers  chosen  by 
himself  9  Should  we  not  say  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional  paxty  who  might  concur  in  ench  a  mea^iire  would 
most  richly  deserve  the  fiite  which  he  would  probably  meet, 
the  fate  of  Eiego  and  of  the  EmpecinadoP  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  compliments  to  Ferdinand ;  nor  do  we  conceive 
that  we  pay  him  any  compliment,  when  we  say  that,  of  all 
sovereigns  in  history,  he  seems  to  us  most  to  resemble,  in  some 
very  important  points.  King  Charles  the  First.  Like  Charles, 
he  is  pious  afber  a  certain  fashion ;  like  Charles,  he  has  made 
large  concessions  to  his  people  afber  a  certain  fSEiiShion.  It  is 
well  for  him  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  men  who  bore  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  English  Puritans. 

The  Commons  would  have  the  power  of  the  sword ;  the 
King  would  not  part  with  it ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
try  the  chances  of  war.  Charles  still  had  a  strong  party  in 
the  country.  His  august  of&ce,  his  dignified  manners,  his 
solemn  protestations  that  he  would  for  the  time  to  come  re- 
spect the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  pity  for  fallen  greatness, 
fear  of  violent  innovation,  secured  to  him  many  adherents. 
He  had  with  him  the  Church,  the  Universities,  a  majority  of 
the  nobles  and  of  the  old  landed  gentry.  The  austerity  of  the 
Puritan  manners  drove  most  of  the  gay  and  dissolute  youth 
of  that  age  to  the  royal  standard.  Many  good,  brave,  and 
moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former  conduct,  and  who 
entertained  doubts  touching  his  present  sincerity,  espoused 
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his  cause  unwiUingly  and  with  many  painful  misgivings,  be- 
cause though  they  dreaded  his  tyranny  much,  they  dreaded 
democratic  violence  more. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  great  body  of  the  middle  orders 
of  England,  the  merchants,  the  shopkeepers,  the  yeomanry, 
headed  by  a  very  large  and  formidable  minority  of  the  peer- 
age and  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  a  man  of 
respectable  abilities  and  of  some  military  experience,  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  army. 

Hampden  spared  neither  his  fortune  nor  his  person  in  the 
cause.  He  subscribed  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  public 
service.  He  took  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  army,  and 
went  into  Buckinghamshire  to  raise  a  regiment  of  in&ntry • 
HiH  neighbours  eagerly  enlisted  under  his  command.  His 
men  were  known  by  their  green  uniform,  and  by  their  stan- 
dard, which  bore  on  one  side  the  watchword  of  the  Parliament, 
"  Gk)d  with  us,"  and  on  the  other  the  device  of  Hampden, 
^^  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.''  This  motto  well  described  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued.  No  member  of  his  party 
had  been  so  temperate,  while  there  remained  a  hope  that  legal 
and  peaceable  measures  might  save  the  country.  No  mem- 
ber of  his  party  showed  so  much  energy  and  vigour  when 
it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  arms.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  his  military  duty,  and  "performed  it," 
to  use  the  words  of  Clarendon,  "upon  all  occasions  most 
punctually."  The  regiment  which  he  had  raised  and  trained 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  exposed  his  person  in  every  action,  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  made  him  conspicuous  even  among  thousands 
of  brave  men.  "  He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy 
not  to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  made  a  friend, 
and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so,  as  any  man 
could  deserve  to  be."  Though  his  military  career  was  short, 
and  his  military  situation  subordinate,  he  frilly  proved  that 
he  possessed  the  talents  of  a  great  general,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  great  statesman. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  the  war.  Lord 
Nugent's  account  of  the  military  operations  is  very  animated 
and  striking.  Our  abstract  would  be  dull,  and  probably  un- 
intelligible. There  was,  in  &ct,  for  some  time  no  great  and 
connected  system  of  operations  on  either  side.  The  war  of 
the  two  parties  was  like  the  war  of  Arimanes  and  Oromasdes, 
neither  of  whom,  according  to  the  Eastern  theologians,  has 
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any  exclusive  domain,  who  a«  equally  omnipresent,  who 
equally  pervade  all  space,  who  carry  on  iheir  eternal  strife 
within  every  particle  of  matter.  There  was  a  petty  war  in 
almost  every  county.  A  town  famished  troops  to  the  Parlia- 
ment while  the  manor-house  of  the  neighbouring  peer  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  Eling.  The  combatants  were  rarely  disposed  to 
march  &r  from  their  own  homes.  It  was  reserved  for  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  to  terminate  this  desultory  warfare,  by  moving 
one  overwhelming  force  successively  against  all  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  royal  party. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circ\imstance  that  the  officers  who  had 
studied  tactics  in  what  were  considered  as  the  best  schools 
under  Yere  in  the  Netherlands,  and  under  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Grermany,  displayed  far  less  skill  than  those  commanders 
who  had  been  bred  to  peaceful  employments,  and  who  never 
saw  even  a  skirmish  till  the  civil  war  broke  out.  An  imleamed 
person  might  hence  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  military 
art  is  no  very  profound  mystery,  that  its  principles  are  the 
principles  of  plain  good  sense,  and  that  a  quick  eye,  a  cool 
head,  and  a  stout  heart,  will  do  more  to  make  a  general  than 
all  the  diagrams  of  Jomini.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Hampden  showed  himself  a  far  better  officer  than  Essex,  and 
Cromwell  than  Leslie. 

The  military  errors  of  Essex  were  probably  in  some  degree 
produced  by  political  timidity.  He  was  honestly,  but  not 
warmly,  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and  next 
to  a  great  defeat  he  dreaded  a  great  victory.  Hampden,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  for  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 
When  he  drew  the  sword,  as  Clarendon  has  well  said,  he 
threw  away  the  scabbard.  He  had  shown  that  he  knew  bet- 
ter than  any  public  man  of  his  time  how  to  value  and  how  to 
practise  moderation.  But  he  knew  that  the  essence  of  war 
is  violence,  and  that  moderation  in  war  is  imbecility.  On 
several  occasions,  particularly  during  the  operations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brentford,  he  remonstrated  eamestiy  with 
Essex.  Wherever  he  commanded  separately,  the  boldness 
and  rapidity  of  his  movements  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sluggishness  of  his  superior. 

In  the  Parliament  he  possessed  boundless  influence.  Hir 
employments  towards  the  dose  of  1642  have  been  described 
by  Denham  in  some  lines  which,  though  intended  to  be  sar- 
castic, convey  in  truth  the  highest  eulogy.  Hampden  is  de- 
scribed in  this  satire  as  perpetually  passing  and  repassing 
between  the  military  station  at  Windsor  and  the  House  of 
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Commons  at  Westminster,  as  orerawing  the  general,  and  as 
giving  law  to  that  Parliament  which  knew  no  other  law.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  organised  that  celebrated  association 
of  connties,  to  which  his  party  was  principallj  indebted  for  its 
victory  over  the  King. 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires  lying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament,  were  incessantly  annoyed  by  Bnpert  and  his 
cavalry.  Essex  had  extended  his  lines  so  &r  that  ahnost 
every  point  was  vulnerable.  The  young  prince  who,  though 
not  a  great  general,  was  an  active  and  enterprising  partisan, 
frequently  surprised  posts,  burned  villages,  swept  away  cattle, 
and  was  again  at  Oxford  before  a  force  sufiB.cient  to  encounter 
him  could  be  assembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  were  loudly  condemned 
by  the  troops.  All  the  ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  the  par- 
liamentary pariy  were  eager  to  have  Hampden  at  their  head. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  would  have  been  entrusted  to  him. 
But  it  was  decreed  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  England  should 
lose  the  only  man  who  united  perfect  disinterestedness  to 
eminent  talents,  the  only  man  who,  being  capable  of  gaining 
the  victory  for  her,  was  incapable  of  abusing  that  victory 
when  gained. 

In  tibe  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Bupert  darted 
out  of  Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  expedition.  At 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  he  attacked  and 
dispersed  a  few  parliamentary  soldiers  who  lay  at  Postcombe. 
He  then  flew  to  Ohinnor,  burned  the  village,  killed  or  took 
all  the  troops  who  were  quartered  there,  and  prepared  to 
hurry  back  with  his  booty  and  his  prisoners  to  Oxford. 

Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly  represented 
to  Essex  the  danger  to  which  this  part  of  the  line  was  ex- 
posed. As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  Eupert's  in- 
cursion, he  sent  off  a  horseman  with  a  message  to  the  Gene- 
ral. The  cavaliers,  he  said,  could  return  only  by  Ghiselhamp- 
ton  Bridge*  A  force  ought  to  be  instantiy  despatched  in 
that  direction  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  them.  In 
the  meantime,  he  resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry  that 
he  could  muster,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of 
the  enemy  till  Essex  could  take  measures  for  cutting  off 
their  retreat.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  dragoons 
volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their  commander. 
He  did  not  even  belong  to  their  branch  of  the  service.     But 
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"he  was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "second  to  none  but  the 
General  himself  in  the  obseryanoe  and  appKcation  of  all  men." 
On  the  field  of  Chalgroye  he  came  up  with  Enpert.  A  fierce 
skirmish  ensued.  In  the  first  charge,  Hampden  was  struck 
in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone,  and 
lodged  in  his  body.  The  troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart 
and  gave  way.  Bupert,  after  pursuing  them  for  a  short  time, 
hastened  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat  immolested 
to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning 
on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle.  The 
mansion  which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and 
from  which  in  his  youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride  Eliza- 
beth, was  in  sight.  There  still  remains  an  affecting  tradition 
that  he  looked  for  a  moment  towards  that  beloyed  house,  and 
made  an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the  enemy  lay  in 
that  direction.  He  turned  his  horse  towards  Thame,  where 
he  arrived  almost  fainting  with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed 
his  wounds.  But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he 
suffered  was  most  excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with  ad- 
mirable firmness  and  resignation.  His  first  care  was  for  his 
country.  He  wrote  from  his  bed  several  letters  to  London 
concerning  public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last  pressing  message  to 
the  head-quarters,  recommending  that  the  dispersed  forces 
should  be  concentrated.  When  his  public  duties  were  per- 
formed, he  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die.  He  was  attended 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Green-coats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes 
as  a  famous  and  excellent  divine. 

A  short  time  before  Hampden's  death  the  sacrament  was 
administered  to  him.  He  declared  that,  though  he  disliked 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with 
that  church  as  to  all  essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  in- 
tellect remained  unclouded.  When  all  was  nearly  over,  be 
lay  murmuring  faint  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  died.  "  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  moment 
of  the  last  agony,  "receive  my  souL  0  Lord,  save  my  coun- 
try. 0  Lord,  be  merdfhl  to ."  In  that  broken  ejacula- 
tion passed  away  his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden.  His 
soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  reversed  arms  and  mufOled  drums 
and  colours,  escorted  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  they 
marched,  that  lofty  and  melancholy  psahn  in  which  the  fra- 
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gility  of  hmnaii  life  is  contrasted  with  the  immutabilitj  of 
Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
passed,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  as  great  a  con- 
sternation in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their 
whole  army  had  been  cut  o£F.  The  jonmals  of  the  time 
amply  prove  that  the  Parliament  and  all  its  Mends  were 
filled  with  grief  and  dismay.  Lord  Nngent  has  quoted  a 
remarkable  passage  fix>m  the  next  Weekly  Intelligencer. 
^'  The  loss  of  Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart  of  every 
man  that  loves  the  good  of  his  king  and  country,  and  makes 
some  conceive  little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now  that  he  is 
gone.  The  memory  of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  in 
no  age  to  come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honour 
and  esteem ;  a  man  so  religious,  and  of  that  prudence,  judg- 
ment, temper,  valour,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left  few  his 
Uke  behind." 

He  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind  him.  There  still 
remained,  indeed,  in  his  party,  many  acute  intellects,  many 
eloquent  tongues,  many  brave  and  honest  hearts.  There  still 
remained  a  rugged  and  clownish  soldier,  half  fanatic,  half 
buffoon,  whose  talents,  discerned  as  yet  only  by  one  penetra- 
ting eye,  were  equal  to  all  the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier 
and  the  prince.  But  in  Hampden,  and  in  Hampden  alone, 
were  united  all  the  qualities  which,  at  such  a  crisis,  were  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  state,  the  valour  and  energy  of  Cromwell, 
the  discernment  and  eloquence  of  Yane,  the  humanity  and 
moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem  integrity  of  Hale,  the 
ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.  Others  might  possess  the 
qualities  which  were  necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in 
the  crisis  of  danger ;  he  alone  had  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  restrain  its  excesses  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
Others  could  conquer ;  he  alone  could  reconcile.  A  heart  as 
bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned  the  tide  of 
battie  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye  as  his  watched 
the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the  heights  over  Dunbar. 
But  it  was  when  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles 
had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  fiictions,  am- 
bitious of  ascendency  and  burning  for  revenge,  it  was  when 
the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny  had  generated 
threatened  the  new  freedom  with  destruction,  that  England 
missed  the  sobriety,  the  self-command,  the  perfect  soundness 
of  judgment,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to  which  the 
history  of  revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or  furnishes  a 
parallel  in  Washington  alone. 
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BITBLEIGH  AOT)  HIS  TIMES.     (Apeil,  1832.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  AdmimsbraMon  of  the  Bight  Sonourdble 
WiUda/ni  OeoU  Lard  Bturghley,  8ecreta/ry  of  State  m  the  Reign  of 
King  Edwa/rd  the  Sixth,  a/nd  Lord  High  Treasfwr&r  of  England  in  the 
Eeign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Contaimng  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  rruiwy  eminent  and  illustrious 
"Persons  with  whom  he  was  connected  ;  with  Extracts  from  his  Private 
and  Official  Correspondence  and  other  Papers,  now  first  published 
from  the  Originals.  By  the  Reverend  Edward  Nabes,  D.D., 
B«gius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
8  vols.  4to.    London:  1828.  1832. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  fOled  us  with  astonislmieiit  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  first  he 
landed  in  Brobdignag,  and  saw  com  as  high  as  the  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  buckets,  and  wrens  of 
the  bulk  of  turkeys.  The  whole  book,  and  every  component 
part  of  it,  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  -  The  title  is  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  preface  :  the  prefatory  matter  would  famish  out  an 
ordinary  book :  and  the  book  contains  as  much  reading  as  an 
ordinary  library.  We  cannot  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  stu- 
pendous mass  of  paper  which  lies  before  us  better  than  by 
saying  that  it  consists  of  about  two  thousand  closely  printed 
quarto  pages,  that  it  occupies  fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic 
measure,  and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois.  Such 
a  book  might,  before  the  deluge,  have  been  considered  as 
light  reading  by  HUpah  and  Shalum.  But  unhappily  the 
life  of  man  is  now  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr.  Nares  to  demand  from 
us  so  large  a  portion  of  so  short  an  existence. 

Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading  through  these  volumes, 
all  other  labour,  the  labour  of  thieves  on  the  treadmill,  of 
children  in  factories,  of  negroes  in  sugar  plantations,  is  an 
agreeable  recreation.  There  was,  it  is  said,  a  criminal  in 
Italy,  who  was  suffered  to  make  his  choice  between  Guicciar- 
dini  and  the  galleys.  He  chose  the  history.  But  the  war  of 
Pisa  was  too  much  for  him.     He  changed  his  mind,  and 
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went  to  the  oar.  Oxdcciardini,  though  certainly  not  the 
most  amusing  of  writers,  is  a  Herodotus  or  a  Froissart,  when 
compared  with  Dr.  Nares.  It  is  not  merely  in  bnlk,  bat  in 
specific  gravity  also,  that  these  memoirs  exceed  all  other 
human  compositions.  On  every  subject  which  the  Professor 
discusses,  he  produces  three  times  as  many  pages  as  another 
man ;  and  one  of  his  pages  is  as  tedious  as  another  man's 
three.  TTia  book  is  swelled  to  its  vast  dimensions  by  endless 
repetitions,  by  episodes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  action,  by  quotations  fix>m  books  which  are  in  every 
circulating  library,  and  by  reflections  which,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  just,  are  so  obvious  that  they  must  necessarily 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  He  employs  more  words 
in  expounding  and  defending  a  truism  than  any  other  writer 
would  employ  in  supporting  a  paradox.  Of  the  rules  of  his- 
torical perspective,  he  has  not  the  faintest  notion.  There  is 
neither  foreground  nor  background  in  his  delineation.  The 
wars  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Germany  are  detailed  at  almost 
as  much  length  as  in  [Robertson's  life  of  that  prince.  The 
troubles  of  Scotland  are  related  as  fully  as  in  M^Crie's  Life 
of  John  Sjiox.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  deny  that  Dr. 
Nares  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and  research ;  but  he  is  so 
utterly  incompetent  to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  has 
collected  that  he  might  as  well  have  left  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal repositories. 

Neither  the  &X3ts  which  Dr.  Nares  has  discovered,  nor  the 
arguments  which  he  urges,  will,  we  apprehend,  materially 
alter  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  judicious  readers 
of  history  concerning  his  hero.  Lord  Burleigh  can  hardly  be 
called  a  great  man.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whose  genius 
and  energy  change  the  fate  of  empires.  He  was  by  nature 
and  habit  one  of  those  who  follow,  not  one  of  those  who  lead. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded,  either  of  his  words  or  of  his  actions, 
indicates  intellectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useful  kind ;  and 
his  principles,  though  not  inflexible,  were  not  more  relaxed 
than  those  of  his  associates  and  competitors.  He  had  a  cool 
temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great  powers  of  appUcation,  and 
a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  his  youth  he  was, 
it  seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes.  Tet  even  out  of  these  he 
contrived  to  extract  some  pecuniaiy  profit.  When  he  was 
studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Tuti^  he  lost  all  his  furniture  and 
books  at  the  gaming  table  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  accord- 
ingly bored  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  his  chambers 
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from  those  of  his  associate,  and  at  midiiight  bellowed  through 
this  passage  threats  of  damnation  and  calls  to  repentance  in 
the  ears  of  the  victorious  gambler,  who  lay  sweating  with 
fear  all  night,  and  refiinded  his  winnings  on  his  knees  next 
day.  "  Many  other  the  like  merry  jests,'*  says  his  old  bio- 
grapher, "  I  have  heard  him  tell,  too  long  to  be  here  noted.'* 
To  the  last  Burleigh  was  somewhat  jocose ;  and  some  of  his 
sportive  sayings  have  been  recorded  by  Bacon.  They  show 
much  more  shrewdness  than  generosity,  and  are,  indeed, 
neatly  expressed  reasons  for  exacting  money  rigorously,  and 
for  keeping  it  carefully.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  rigorous  and  careful  for  the  public  advantage  as 
well  as  for  his  own.  To  extol  his  moral  character  as  Dr. 
Nares  has  extolled  it  is  absurd.  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  represent  him  as  a  corrupt,  rapacious,  and  bad-hearted 
man.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  great  attention  also  to  the  interest  of  his  own  £unily. 
He  never  deserted  his  friends  till  it  was  very  inconvenient  to 
stand  by  them,  was  an  excellent  Protestant  when  it  was  not 
very  advantageous  to  be  a  Papist,  recommended  a  tolerant 
policy  to  his  mistress  as  strongly  as  he  could  recommend  it 
without  hazarding  her  &vour,  never  put  to  the  rack  any  per- 
son from  whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  useful  informa- 
tion might  be  derived,  and  was  so  moderate  in  his  desires 
that  he  left  only  three  hundred  distinct  landed  estates,  though 
he  might,  as  his  honest  servant  assures  us,  have  left  much 
more,  "  if  he  would  have  taken  money  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  his  own  use,  as  many  Treasurers  have  done." 

Burleigh,  like  the  old  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  custody  of  the  White  Staff,  was  of  the 
vrillow,  and  not  of  the  oak.  He  iBrst  rose  into  notice  by 
defending  the  supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was 
subsequently  £Eivoured  and  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set. He  not  only  contrived  to  escape  unhurt  when  his  pati*on 
fell,  but  became  an  important  member  of  the  administration 
of  Northumberland.  Dr.  Nares  assures  us  over  and  over 
again  that  there  could  have  been  nothing  base  in  Cecil's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion ;  for,  says  he,  Cecil  continued  to  stand 
well  with  Cranmer.  This,  we  confess,  hardly  satisfies  us. 
We  are  much  of  the  mind  of  Falstaff's  tailor.  We  must 
have  better  assurance  for  Sir  John  than  Bardolph's.  We 
like  not  the  security. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  that  miserable  intrigue  which 
was  carried  on  round  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
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Cecil  SO  demeaned  Idmself  as  to  ayoid,  first,  tiie  displeasure 
of  NorUiujnberland,  and  afterwards  the  displeasure  of  Mbjtj. 
He  was  prudently  unwilling  to  put  his  hand  to  the  instrument 
which  changed  tiie  course  of  the  succession.  But  the  Auious 
Dudley  was  master  of  the  palace.  Cecil,  therefore,  according 
to  his  own  account,  excused  himself  from  signing  as  a  party, 
but  consented  to  sign  as  a  witness.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
his  dexterous  conduct  at  this  most  perplexing  crisis,  in  lan- 
guage more  appropriate  than  that  which  is  employed  by  old 
Fuller.  "  His  hand  wrote  it  as  secretary  of  state,"  says  that 
quaint  writer,  "  but  his  heart  consented  not  thereto."  Yea, 
he  openly  opposed  it :  though  at  last  yielding  to  the  greatness 
of  Northumberland,  in  an  age  when  it  was  present  drowning 
not  to  swim  with  the  stream.  But  as  the  philosopher  tells 
us,  that,  though  the  planets  be  whirled  about  daily  from  east 
to  west,  by  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile^  yet  have  they 
also  a  contrary  proper  motion  of  their  own  from  west  to  east, 
which  they  slowly,  though  surely,  more  at  their  leisure ;  so 
Cecil  had  secret  counter-endeavours  against  the  strain  of  the 
court  herein,  and  privately  advanced  his  rightful  intentions 
against  the  foresaid  duke's  ambition." 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perilous  conjuncture  of 
Cecil's  life.  Wherever  there  was  a  safe  course,  he  was  safe. 
But  here  every  course  was  full  of  danger.  Hih  situation  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  be  neutral.  If  he  acted  on 
either  side,  if  he  refused  to  act  at  all,  he  ran  a  fearful  risk. 
He  saw  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  sent  his  money 
and  plate  out  of  London,  made  over  his  estates  to  his  son,  and 
carried  arms  about  his  person.  His  best  arms,  however,  were 
his  sagacity  and  his  self-command.  The  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  an  unwilling  accomplice  ended,  as  it  was  natural  that  so 
odious  and  absurd  a  plot  should  end,  in  the  ruin  of  its  con- 
trivers. In  the  meantime,  Cecil  quietly  extricated  himself, 
and,  having  been  successively  patronised  by  Henry,  by  Somer- 
set, and  by  Northumberland,  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
protection  of  Mary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He 
confessed  himself,  therefore,  with  great  decorum,  heard  mass 
in  Wimbledon  Church  at  Easter,  and,  for  the  better  ordering 
of  his  spiritual  concerns,  took  a  priest  into  his  house.  Dr. 
Nares,  whose  simplicity  passes  that  of  any  casuist  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  vindicates  his  hero  by  assuring  UJ3  that  this 
was  not  superstition,  but  pure  unmixed  hypocrisy.  "  That 
he  did  in  some  manner  conform,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  the 
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face  of  existing  documents,  to  deny ;  while  we  feel  in  onr  own 
minds  abundantly  satisfied,  that,  during  this  very  trying 
reign,  he  never  abandoned  the  prospect  of  another  reyolution 
in  favonr  of  Protestantism."  In  another  place,  the  Doctor 
tells  us,  that  Cecil  went  to  mass  ^^  with  no  idolatrous  inten- 
tion." Nobody,  we  believe,  ever  accused  him  of  idolatrous 
intentions.  The  very  ground  of  the  charge  against  bim  is 
that  he  had  no  idolatrous  intentions.  We  never  should  have 
blamed  him  if  he  had  really  gone  to  Wimbledon  Church,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  good  Catholic,  to  worship  the  host.  Dr. 
Nares  speaks  in  several  places  with  just  severity  of  the  sophis- 
try of  the  Jesuits,  and  with  just  admiration  of  the  incompa- 
rable letters  of  Pascal.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that 
he  should  adopt,  to  the  fiill  extent,  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of 
the  direction  of  intentions. 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned.  The 
deep  stain  upon  his  memory  is  that,  for  differences  of  opinion 
for  which  he  would  risk  nothing  himself,  he,  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  took  away  without  scruple  the  Kves  of  others.  One  of 
the  excuses  suggested  in  these  Memoirs  for  his  conforming, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  is  that  he 
may  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  those  German  Protestants 
who  were  called  Adiaphorists,  and  who  considered  the  popish 
rites  as  matters  indifferent.  Melancthon  was  one  of  these 
moderate  persons,  and  "  appears,"  says  Dr.  Nares,  "  to  have 
gone  greater  lengths  than  any  imputed  to  Lord  Burleigh." 
We  should  have  thought  this  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a  com- 
plete vindication,  if  Cecil  had  been  an  Adiaphorist  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  his  own.  K  the  popish  rites 
were  matters  of  so  little  moment  that  a  good  Protestant  might 
lawfully  practise  them  for  his  safety,  how  could  it  be  just  or 
humane  that  a  Papist  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
for  practising  them  from  a  sense  of  duty?  Unhappily  these 
non-essentials  soon  became  matters  of  life  and  death.  Just 
at  the  very  time  at  which  Cecil  attained  the  highest  point  of 
power  and  favour,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  were  denounced  against  persons 
who  should  do  in  sincerity  what  he  had  done  from  cowardice. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  was  employed  in  a  mission 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  zealous  Protestant. 
He  was  seiyfc  to  escort  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  from 
Brussels  to  London.  That  great  body  of  moderate  persons 
who  cared  more  for  the  quiet  of  the  realm  than  for  the  con- 
troverted points  which  were  in  issue  between  the  Churches 
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seem  to  have  placed  their  chief  hope  in  the  wisdom  and 
hnmanitj  of  the  gentle  CardinaL  Cecil,  it  is  clear,  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Pole  with  great  assiduitj,  and  received  great 
advantage  fix>m  the  Legate's  protection. 

But  the  best  protection  of  Cecil,  during  tiie  gloomy  and 
disastrous  reign  of  Mary,  was  that  which  he  derived  from  his 
own  prudence  and  from  his  own  temper,  a  prudence  which 
could  never  be  lulled  into  carelessness,  a  temper  which  could 
never  be  irritated  into  rashness.  The  Papists  could  find  no 
occasion  against  him.  Yet  he  did  not  lose  the  esteem  even  of 
those  sterner  Protestants  who  had  preferred  exile  to  recantsr- 
tion.  He  attached  himself  to  the  persecuted  heiress  of  the 
throne,  and  entitled  himself  to  her  gratitude  and  confidence. 
Yet  he  continued  to  receive  marks  of  favour  from  the  Queen. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  Court.  Yet,  so  guarded  was  his  language 
that,  even  when  some  of  those  who  acted  with  him  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  Privy  Council,  he  escaped  with  impunity. 

At  len£^  Mary  died :  Elizabeth  succeeded ;  and  Cecil  rose 
at  once  togreaSss.  He  waa  sworn  in  Priv^-connciUor  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  sovereign  before  he  left  her 
prison  of  Hatfield ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  her  during  forty 
years,  without  intermission,  in  the  highest  employments.  His 
abilities  were  precisely  those  which  keep  men  long  in  power. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Walpoles,  the  Pelhams,  and 
the  Liverpools,  not  to  that  of  the  St.  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the 
Chathams,  and  the  Cannings.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  ori- 
ginal genius  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  keep  his  power  or  even  his  head. 
There  was  not  room  in  one  government  for  an  EUzabeth  and 
a  Bichelieu.  What  the  haughty  daughter  of  Henry  needed, 
was  a  moderate,  cautious,  fleidble  minister,  skilled  in  the  de- 
tails of  business,  competent  to  advise,  but  not  aspiring  to 
command.  And  such  a  minister  she  found  in  Burleigh.  No 
arts  could  shake  the  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  her  old 
and  trusty  servant.  The  courtly  graces  of  Leicester,  the  bril- 
liant talents  and  accomplishments  of  Essex,  touched  the  fimcy, 
perhaps  the  heart,  of  the  woman ;  but  no  rival  could  deprive 
the  Treasurer  of  the  place  which  he  possessed  in  the  fia.vour 
of  the  Queen.  She  sometimes  chid  him  sharply ;  but  he  was 
the  man  whom  she  deKghted  to  honour.  For  Burleigh,  she 
forgot  her  usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of  dignities. 
For  Burleigh,  she  relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  which  she 
was  unreasonably  attached.    Every  other  person  to  whom  she 
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addressed  her  speech,  or  on  whom  the  glance  of  her  eagle  eye 
fell,  instantly  sank  on  his  knee.  For  Burleigh  alone,  a  chair 
was  set  in  her  presence ;  and  there  the  old  minister,  by  birth 
only  a  plain  Lincolnshire  esqnire,  took  his  ease,  while  the 
haughty  heirs  of  the  Fitzalans  and  the  De  Yeres  humbled 
themselves  to  the  dust  around  him.  At  length  having  sur- 
vived all  his  early  coadjutors,  and  rivals,  he  died  fall  of  years 
and  honours.  His  royal  mistress  visited  him  on  his  death- 
bed, and  cheered  him  with  assurances  of  her  affection  and 
esteem ;  and  his  power  passed,  with  little  diminution,  to  a  son 
who  inherited  his  abilities,  and  whose  mind  had  been  formed 
by  his  counsels. 

The  life  of  Burleigh  was  commensurate  with  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  ex- 
actly measures  the  time  during  which  the  House  of  Austria 
held  decided  superiority  and  aspired  to  universal  dominion. 
In  the  year  in  which  Burleigh  was  bom,  Charles  the  Fifth 
obtained  the  imperial  crown.  In  the  year  in  which  Burleigh 
died,  the  vast  designs  which  had,  dining  near  a  century, 
kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation,  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  the  proud  and  sxdlen  Philip. 

The  life  of  Burleigh  was  commensurate  also  with  the  pe- 
riod during  which  a  great  moral  revolution  was  effected,  a 
revolution  the  consequences  of  which  were  felt,  not  only  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  but  at  half  the  firesides  in  Christendom. 
He  was  bom  when  the  great  religious  schism  was  just  com- 
mencing. He  lived  to  see  that  schism  complete,  and  to  see  a 
line  of  demarcation,  which,  since  his  death,  has  been  very 
little  altered,  strongly  drawn  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Europe. 

The  only  event  of  modem  times  which  can  be  properly 
compared  with  the  Eeformation  is  the  French  Revolution,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  that  great  revolution  of  political 
feeling  which  took  place  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  obtained  in 
France  its  most  terrible  and  signal  triumph.  Each  of  these 
memorable  events  may  be  described  as  a  rising  up  of  the 
human  reason  against  a  Caste.  The  one  was  a  struggle  of 
the  laity  against  the  clergy  for  intellectual  liberty ;  the  other 
was  a  struggle  of  the  people  against  princes  and  nobles  for 
poUtical  liberty.  In  both  cases,  the  spirit  of  innovation  was 
at  first  encouraged  by  the  class  to  which  ifc  was  likely  to  be 
most  prejudicial.     It  was  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic, 
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of  Catherine,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  grandeeB  of  France,  that 
the  philosophy  which  afterwards  threatened  all  the  thrones 
and  aristocracies  of  Europe  with  destruction  first  became 
formidable.  The  ardour  with  which  men  betook  themselves 
to  liberal  studies,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  zealously  encouraged  by 
the  heads  of  that  very  church  to  which  liberal  studies  were 
destined  to  be  fEitaL  In  both  cases,  when  the  explosion  came, 
it  came  with  a  violence  which  appalled  and  dii^usted  majLy 
of  those  who  had  previously  been  distinguished  by  the  free- 
dom of  their  opinions.  The  violence  of  the  democratic  party 
in  France  made  Burke  a  Tory  and  Alfieri  a  courtier.  The 
violence  of  the  chiefs  of  tiie  German  schism  made  Erasmus  a 
defender  of  abuses,  and  turned  the  author  of  Utopia  into  a 
persecutor.  In  both  cases  the  convulsion  which  had  over- 
thrown deeply  seated  errors,  shook  all  the  principles  on  which 
society  rests  to  their  very  foundations.  The  minds  of  men 
were  unsettled.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  all  order  and 
morality  were  about  to  perish  with  the  prejudices  with  which 
they  had  been  long  and  intimately  associated.  Frightful 
crueltiefl  were  oonunitted.  Immense  nuwaes  of  property  were 
confiscated.  Eveiy  part  of  Europe  swarmed  with  exiles.  Li 
moody  and  turbident  spirits  zeal  soured  into  maligniiy,  or 
foamed  into  madness.  From  the  political  agitation  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sprang  the  Jacobins.  From  the  religious 
agitation  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprang  the  Anabaptists. 
The  partisans  of  Robespierre  robbed  and  murdered  in  the 
name  of  fraternity  and  equaUty.  The  foUowers  of  Kniperdo- 
ling  robbed  and'Lurde^  in^ti^e  name  of  Christ 
The  feeling  of  patriotism  was,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
almost  wholly  extinguished.  All  the  old  mamms  of  foreign 
poKcy  were  changed.  Physical  boundaries  were  superseded 
by  moral  boundaries.  Nations  made  war  on  each  other  with 
new  arms,  with  arms  which  no  fortifications,  however  strong 
by  nature  or  by  art,  could  resist,  with  arms  before  which 
rivers  parted  like  the  Jordan,  and  ramparts  fell  down  like  the 
walls  of  Jericho.  The  great  masters  of  fleets  and  armies  were 
often  reduced  to  confess,  like  Milton's  warlike  angel,  how 
hard  they  found  it 

"  To  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.'' 

Europe  was  divided,  as  Greece  had  been  divided  during  the 
period  concerning  which  Thucydides  wrote.     The  conflict  was 
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not,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times,  between  state  and  state,  but 
between  two  omnipresent  factions,  each  of  which  was  in  some 
places  dominant  and  in  other  places  oppressed,  bnt  which, 
openly  or  covertly^  carried  on  their  strife  in  the  bosom  of 
every  society.  No  man  asked  whether  another  belonged  to 
the  same  country  with  himself,  but  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  same  sect.  Party-spirit  seemed  to  justify  and  consecrate 
acts  which,  in  any  other  times,  would  have  been  considered 
as  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The  French  emigrant  saw  nothing 
disgracefdl  in  bringing  Austrian  and  Prussian  hussars  to 
Paris.  The  Irish  or  Italian  democrat  saw  no  impropriety  in 
serving  the  French  Directory  against  his  own  native  govern- 
ment. So,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fury  of  theological 
factions  suspended  all  national  animosities  and  jealousies. 
The  Spaniards  were  invited  into  France  by  the  League ;  the 
English  were  invited  into  France  by  ihe  Huguenots. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  underrate  or  to  palliate  the 
crimes  and  excesses  which,  during  the  last  generation,  were 
produced  by  the  spirit  of  democracy.  But,  when  we  hear 
men  zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion  constantly  represent 
the  French  Eevolution  as  radically  and  essentially  evil  on 
account  of  those  crimes  and  excesses,  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  the  deliverance  of  our  ancestors  from  the  house  of  their 
spiritual  bondage  was  effected  "  by  plagues  and  by  signs,  by 
wonders  and  by  war.*'  We  cannot  but  remember  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  Reformation,  those  who  rose  up  against  tyranny  were 
themselves  deeply  tainted  with  the  vices  wldch  tyranny 
engenders.  We  cannot  but  remember  that  libels  scarcely 
less  scandalous  than  those  of  Hebert,  mummeries  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  Clootz,  and  crimes  scarcely  less 
atrocious  than  those  of  Marat,  disgrace  the  early  history  of 
Protestantism.  The  Reformation  is  an  event  long  past. 
That  volcano  has  spent  its  rage.  The  wide  waste  produced 
by  its  outbreak  is  forgotten.  The  landmarks  which  were 
swept  away  have  been  replaced.  The  ruined  edifices  have 
been  repaired.  The  lava  has  covered  with  a  rich  incrustation 
the  fields  which  it  once  devastated,  and,  after  having  turned 
a  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden  into  a  desert,  has  agam  turned 
the  desert  into  a  still  more  beautiful  and  fruitfril  garden. 
The  second  great  eruption  is  not  yet  over.  The  marks  of  its 
ravages  are  still  all  aroimd  us.  The  ashes  are  still  hot 
beneath  our  feet.  In  some  directions,  the  deluge  of  fire  still 
continues  to  spread.    Yet  experience  surely  entitles  us  to 
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believe  that  this  explosion,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  will 
fertilise  the  soil  which  it  has  devastated.  Already,  in  those 
parts  which  have  suffered  most  severely,  rich  cultivation  and 
secure  dwellings  have  begxin  to  appear  amidst  the  waste. 
The  more  we  read  of  the  history  of  past  ages,  the  more  we 
observe  the  signs  of  onr  own  times,  the  more  do  we  feel  onr 
hearts  filled  and  swelled  np  by  a  good  hope  for  the  fdtnre 
destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  the  Beformation  in  England  is  fiill  of 
strange  problems.  The  most  prominent  and  extraordinary 
phsBnomenon  which  it  presents  to  us  is  the  gigantic  strength 
of  the  government  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  re- 
ligious parties.  During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  religion  of  the 
state  was  thrice  changed.  Protestantism  was  established  by 
Edward :  the  Catholic  Church  was  restored  by  Mary ;  Pro- 
testantism was  again  established  by  Elizabeth.  The  faith  of 
the  nation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  personal  inclinationjs 
of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  alL  An  established  church 
was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  persecuting  church. 
Edward  persecuted  Catholics.  Mary  persecuted  Protestanta- 
Elizabeth  persecuted  Catholics  again.  The  father  of  those 
three  sovereigns  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  persecuting  both 
sects  at  once,  and  had  sent  to  death,  on  the  same  hurdle,  the 
heretic  who  denied  the  real  presence,  and  the  traitor  who 
denied  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  nothing  in  England 
like  that  fierce  and  bloody  opposition  which,  in  France,  each 
of  the  religious  factions  in  its  turn  offered  to  the  government. 
We  had  neither  a  Coligny  nor  a  Mayenne,  neither  a  Moncon- 
tour  nor  an  Ivry.  No  English  city  braved  sword  and  &mine 
for  the  reformed  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Bochelle,  or  for 
the  Catholic  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Paris.  Neither  sect 
in  England  formed  a  League.  Neither  sect  extorted  a  re* 
cantation  from  the  sovereign.  Neither  sect  could  obtain 
from  an  adverse  sovereign  even  a  toleration.  The  English 
Protestants,  after  several  years  of  domination,  sank  down 
with  scarcely  a  struggle  under  the  tyranny  of  Mary.  The 
Catholics,  after  having  regained  and  abused  their  old  as- 
cendency, submitted  patiently  to  the  severe  rule  of  Elizabeth. 
Neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  engaged  in  any  gre&t  and 
well  organized  scheme  of  resistance.  A  few  wild  and  tumul- 
tuous risings,  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  a  few  dark 
conspiracies  in  which  only  a  small  number  of  desperate  men 
engaged,  such  were  the  utmost  efforts  made  by  these  two 
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parties  to  assert  the  most  sacred  of  hmnan  rights,  attacked 
bj  the  most  odious  tyramiy. 

The  explanation  of  these  circnmstances  which  has  gene- 
rally been  given  is  very  simple,  but  by' no  means  satisfactory. 
The  power  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  was  in  fact  despotic.  This  solution,  we  own,  seems  to  us 
to  be  no  solution  at  all.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  a  fiaahion 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  describe  the  English  monarchy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  And  such 
undoubtedly  it  appears  to  a  superficial  observer.  Elizabeth, 
it  is  true,  often  spoke  to  her  parliaments  in  language  as 
haughty  and  imperious  as  that  which  the  Great  Turk  would 
use  to  his  divan.  She  punished  with  great  severity  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  her  opinion,  carried  the 
freedom  of  debate  too  &x.  She  assumed  the  power  of  legis- 
lating by  means  of  proclamations.  She  imprisoned  her  sub- 
jects without  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial.  Torture  was 
often  employed,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  those  who  were  shut 
up  in  her  dungeons.  The  authority  of  the  Star-Chamber  and 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  at  its  highest  point. 
Severe  restraints  were  imposed  on  political  and  religious  dis- 
cussion. The  number  of  presses  was  at  one  time  limited. 
No  man  could  print  without  a  license ;  and  every  work  had 
to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Primate,  or  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Persons  whose  writings  were  displeasing  to  the 
court  were  cruelly  mutilated,  like  Stubbs,  or  put  to  death, 
like  Penry.  Nonconformity  was  severely  punished.  The 
Queen  prescribed  the  exact  rule  of  religious  Mth  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and  whoever  departed  from  that  rule,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  was  in  danger  of  severe  penalties. 

Such  was  this  government.  Tet  we  know  that  it  was 
loved  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  We 
know  that,  during  the  fierce  contests  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, both  the  hostile  parties  spoke  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
as  of  a  golden  age.  That  great  Queen  has  now  been  lying 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapeL 
Yet  her  memory  is  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  people. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  government  of  the  Tudors 
was,  with  a  few  occasional  deviations,  a  popular  government, 
under  the  forms  of  despotism.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem 
that  the  prerogatives  of  Elizabeth  were  not  less  ample  than 
those  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  her  parliaments  were  as 
obsequious  as  his  parliaments,  that  her  warrant  had  as  much 
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authority  as  his  Uttre-de-ccLchet,  The  extrayagance  with 
which  her  courtiers  eulogized  her  personal  and  mental 
charms  went  beyond  the  adulation  of  Boileau  and  Molidre. 
Louis  would  have  blushed  to  receire  from  those  who  com- 
pos^d  the  gorgeous  circles  of  Marli  and  Versailles  such  out- 
ward'marks  of  servitude  as  the  haughty  Britoness  exacted 
of  all  who  approached  her.  But  the  authority  of  Louis  rested 
on  the  support  of  his  army.  The  authority  of  Elizabeth 
rested  solely  on  the  support  of  her  people.  Those  who  say 
that  her  power  was  absolute  do  not  sufficiently  consider  in 
what  her  power  consisted.  Her  power  consisted  in  the  will- 
ing obedience  of  her  subjects,  in  their  attachment  to  her 
person  and  to  her  office,  in  their  respect  for  the  old  line  from 
which  she  sprang,  in  their  sense  of  the  general  security  which 
they  enjoyed  under  her  government.  These  were  the  means, 
and  the  only  means,  which  she  had  at  her  command  for  carry- 
ing her  decrees  into  execution,  for  resisting  foreign  enemies, 
and  for  crushing  domestic  treason.  There  was  not  a  ward  in 
the  city,  there  was  not  a  hundred  in  any  shire  in  England, 
which  could  not  have  overpowered  the  handful  of  armed  men 
who  composed  her  household.  If  a  hostile  sovereign  threat- 
ened invasion,  if  an  ambitious  noble  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  she  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  train-bands  of  her 
capital  and  the  array  of  her  counties,  to  the  citizens  and  yeo- 
men of  England,  commanded  by  the  merchants  and  esquires 
of  England. 

Thus,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  vast  preparations 
which  Philip  Mras  making  for  the  subjugation  of  the  realm, 
the  first  person  to  whom  the  government  thought  of  applying 
for  assistance  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  They  sent  to 
ask  him  what  force  the  city  would  engage  to  fiimish  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Mayor 
and  Conmxon  Council,  in  return,  desired  to  know  what  force 
the  Queen's  Highness  wished  them  to  furnish.  The  answer 
was,  fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand  men.  The  Londoners 
deliberated  on  the  matter,  and,  two  days  after,  "  humbly  in- 
treated  the  council,  in  sign  of  their  pei^fect  love  and  loyalty  to 
prince  and  country,  to  accept  ten  tiiousand  men,  and  thirty 
ships  amply  furnished.'* 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as  these  of  their  loyalty 
were  by  no  means  to  be  misgoverned  with  impunity.  The 
English  in  the  sixteenth  century  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
free  people.  They  had  not,  inde^,  the  outward  show  of  free- 
dom; but  they  had  the  reality.     They  had  not  as  good  a 
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constitution  as  we  have ;  but  they  had  that  without  which 
the  best  constitution  is  as  useless  as  the  king's  proclamation 
against  vice  and  immorality,  that  which,  without  any  consti- 
tution, keeps  rulers  in  awe,  force,  and  the  spirit  to  use  it. 
Parliaments,  it  is  true,  were  rarely  held,  and  were  not  very 
respectfully  treated.  The  great  charter  was  often  violated. 
But  the  people  had  a  security  against  gross  and  systematic 
misgovemment,  far  stronger  than  all  the  parchment  that  was 
ever  marked  with  the  sign  manual,  and  than  all  the  wax  that 
was  ever  pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

It  IS  a  common  error  in  politics  to  confound  means  with 
ends.  Constitutions,  charters,  petitions  of  right,  declarations 
of  right,  representative  assemblies,  electoral  coUeges,  are  not 
good  government ;  nor  do  they,  even  when  most  elaborately 
constructed,  necessarily  produce  good  government.  Law- 
ezist  in  vain  for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  and  the 
means  to  defend  them.  Electors  meet  in  vain  where  want 
makes  them  the  slaves  of  the  landlord,  or  where  superstition 
makes  them  the  slaves  of  the  priest.  Bepresentative  assem- 
blies sit  in  vain  unless  they  have  at  their  command,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  physical  power  which  is  necessary  to  make 
their  deliberations  free,  and  their  votes  effectual. 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in  Parliament  than  the 
Scotch,  who  indeed  are  not  represented  at  all.^  But  are  the 
Irish  better  governed  than  the  Scotch  P  Surely  not.  This 
circumstance  has  of  late  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
reform.  It  proves  nothing  agaiost  reform.  It  proves  only 
this,  that  laws  have  no  magical,  no  supernatural  virtue; 
that  laws  do  not  act  like  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed's 
apple ;  that  priestcraft,  that  ignorance,  that  the  rage  of  con- 
tending fex^tions,  may  make  good  institutions  useless ;  that 
intelligence,  sobriety,  industry,  moral  fi:«edom,  firm  union, 
may  supply  in  a  great  measure  the  defects  of  the  worst  repre- 
sentative system.  A  people  whose  education  and  habits  are 
such,  that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  they  rise  above 
the  mass  of  those  with  whom  they  mix,  as  surely  as  oil 
rises  to  the  top  of  water,  a  people  of  such  temper  and  self- 
government  that  the  wildest  popular  excesses  recorded  in  their 
history  partake  of  the  gravity  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  of 
the  solemniiy  of  religious  rites,  a  people  whose  national  pride 
and  mutual  attachment  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  a  people 
whose  high  and  fierce  spirit,  so  forcibly  described  in  the 
haughty  motto  which  encircles  their  thistle,  preserved  their 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
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independence,  during  a  struggle  of  centuries,  from  the  en* 
croachments  of  wealthier  and  more  powerful  neighbours,  such 
a  people  cannot  be  long  oppressed.  Any  goyemment,  how- 
ever constituted,  must  respect  their  wishes  and  tremble  at 
their  discontents.  It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that  such  a 
people  should  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  should  make  their  wishes  known  through  consti- 
tutional organs.  But  some  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  they 
wiU  assuredly  possess.  Some  organ,  constitutional  or  un- 
constitutional, they  will  assuredly  find.  They  will  be  better 
govemed  under  a  good  constitution  than  under  a  bad  consti- 
tution. But  they  will  be  better  goyemed  under  the  worst 
constitution  than  some  other  nations  under  the  best.  In  any 
general  classification  of  constitutions,  the  constitution  of 
Scotland  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  as 
the  worst  in  Christian  Europe.  Yet  the  Scotch  are  not  ill 
goyemed.  And  the  reason  is  simply  that  they  will  not  bear 
to  be  ill  goyemed. 

In  some  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  in  Afghanistan  for 
example,  though  there  exists  nothing  which  an  European 
publicist  would  call  a  Constitution,  the  soyereign  generally 
goyems  in  conformity  with  certain  rules  established  for  the 
public  benefit ;  and  tiie  sanction  of  those  rules  is,  that  eyery 
Afghan  approyes  them,  and  that  eyery  Afghan  is  a  soldier. 

The  monarchy  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a 
monarchy  of  this  kind.  It  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy, 
because  little  respect  was  paid  by  the  Tudors  to  those  insti- 
tutions which  we  haye  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  sole 
checks  on  the  power  of  the  soyereign.  A  modem  Englishman 
can  hardly  understand  how  the  people  can  haye  had  any  real 
security  for  good  goyemment  under  kings  who  leyied  benevo- 
lences, and  chid  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  would  haye 
chid  a  pack  of  dogs.  People  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that, 
though  the  legal  checks  were  feeble,  the  natural  checks  were 
strong.  There  was  one  great  and  ^ectual  limitation  on  the 
royal  authority,  the  knowledge  that,  if  the  patience  of  the 
nation  were  severely  tried,  the  nation  would  put  forth  its 
strength,  and  that  its  strength  would  be  found  irresistible. 
If  a  large  body  of  Englishmen  became  thoroughly  discontented, 
instead  of  presenting  requisitions,  holding  large  meetings 
passing  resolutions,  signing  petitions,  forming  associations 
and  unions,  they  rose  up ;  they  took  their  halberds  and  their 
bows ;  and,  if  the  sovereign  was  not  sufficiently  popular  to 
find  among  his  subjects  other  halberds  and  otiier  bows  to 
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oppose  to  the  rebels,  nothing  remained  for  him  bnt  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  horrible  scenes  of  Berkeley  and  Pomfret,  He  had 
no  regular  army  which  conld,  by  its  superior  arms  and  its 
superior  skill,  overawe  or  vanquish  the  sturdy  Commons  of 
his  realm,  abounding  in  the  native  hardihood  of  Englishmen, 
and  trained  in  the  simple  discipline  of  the  militia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Tudors  were  as  absolute  as  the 
Csesars.  Never  was  parallel  so  unfortunate.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Tudors  was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  government 
of  Augustus  and  his  successors.  The  Csesars  ruled  despoti- 
cally, by  means  of  a  great  standing  army,  under  the  decent 
forms  of  a  republican  constitution.  They  called  themselves 
citizens.  They  mixed  unceremoniously  with  other  citizens. 
In  theory  they  were  only  the  elective  magistrates  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  Instead  of  arrogating  to  themselves  despotic 
power,  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  senate.  They 
were  merely  the  lieutenants  of  that  venerable  body.  They 
mixed  in  debate.  They  even  appeared  as  advocates  before 
the  courts  of  law.  Yet  they  could  safely  indulge  in  the 
wildest  freaks  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  while  their  legions 
remained  faithful.  Our  Tudors,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
the  titles  and  forms  of  monarchical  supremacy,  were  essen- 
tially popular  magistrates.  They  had  no  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  public  hatred ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  court  the  public  favour.  To  enjoy  all  the 
state  and  all  the  personal  indulgences  of  absolute  power,  to 
be  adored  with  Oriental  prostrations,  to  dispose  at  will  of  the 
liberty  and  even  of  the  life  of  ministers  and  courtiers,  this  the 
nation  granted  to  the  Tudors.  But  the  condition  on  which 
they  were  suffered  to  be  the  tyrants  of  Whitehall  was  that 
they  should  be  the  mild  and  paternal  sovereigns  of  England. 
They  were  under  the  same  restraints  with  regard  to  their 
people  under  which  a  military  despot  is  placed  with  regard  to 
his  army.  They  would  have  found  it  as  dangerous  to  grind 
their  subjects  with  cruel  taxation  as  Nero  would  have  found 
it  to  leave  his  prsetorians  unpaid.  Those  who  immediately 
surrounded  the  royal  person,  and  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
game  of  ambition,  were  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  dangers. 
Buckingham,  Cromwell,  Surrey,  Seymour  of  Sudely,  Somerset, 
Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. But  in  general,  the  country  gentleman  hunted  and  the 
merchant  traded  in  peace.  Even  Henry,  as  cruel  as  Domitian, 
but  far  more  politic,  contrived,  while  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  the  Lamise,  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  cobblers. 
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The  Tudors  committed  very  tyrannical  acts.  But  in  their 
ordinary  dealings  with  the  people  they  were  not,  and  conld 
not  safely  be,  tyrants.  Some  excesses  were  easily  pardoned. 
For  the  nation  was  proud  of  the  high  and  fiery  blood  of  its 
magnificent  princes,  and  saw,  in  many  proceedings  which  a 
lawyer  would  even  then  have  condemned,  the  outbreak  of  the 
same  noble  spirit  which  so  manfdlly  hurled  foul  scorn  at 
Parma  and  at  Spain.  But  to  this  endurance  there  was  a 
limit.  If  the  government  ventured  to  adopt  measures  which 
the  people  really  felt  to  be  oppressive,  it  was  soon  compelled 
to  change  its  course.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to 
raise  a  forced  loan  of  unusual  amount  by  proceedings  of  un- 
usual rigour,  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  was  such 
as  appalled  even  his  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit.  The 
people,  we  are  told,  said  that,  if  they  were  treated  thus,  "  then 
were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and  England  should 
be  bond,  and  not  fi:ee."  The  county  of  Suffolk  rose  in  arms. 
The  King  prudently  yielded  to  an  opposition  which,  if  he  had 
persisted,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
general  rebellion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  people  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  monopolies.  The 
Queen,  proud  and  courageous  as  she  was,  Bhra.Tik  firom  a  con- 
test with  the  nation,  and  with  admirable  sagacity,  conceded 
aU  that  her  subjects  had  demanded,  while  it  was  yet  in  her 
power  to  concede  with  dignity  and  grace. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  people  who  had  in  their  own 
hands  the  means  of  checking  their  princes  would  suffer  any 
prince  to  impose  upon  them  a  religion  generally  detested.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  decidedly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  Mary  could  have  re-estab- 
lished the  Papal  supremacy.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  nation  had  been  zealous  for  the  ancient  religion, 
Elizabeth  could  have  restored  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
struggle  either  for  the  new  or  for  the  old  doctrines.  Abun- 
dance of  spirit  was  shown  when  it  seemed  likely  that  Mary 
would  resume  her  father's  grants  of  church  property,  or  that 
she  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  England  to  the  husband 
whom  she  regarded  with  unmerited  tenderness.  That  queen 
found  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
the  abbey  lands.  She  found  that  her  subjects  would  never 
suffer  her  to  make  her  hereditary  kingdom  a  fief  of  Castile. 
On  these  points  she  encountered  a  steady  resistance,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  way.    If  she  was  able  to  establish  the 
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Catholic  worship  and  to  persecute  those  who  would  not  con- 
form to  it,  it  was  evidentlj  because  the  people  cared  &x  less 
for  the  Protestant  religion  than  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
for  the  independence  of  the  English  crown.  In  plain  words, 
they  did  not  think  the  difference  between  the  hostile  sects 
worth  a  struggle.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant party  and  a  zealous  Catholic  party.  But  both  these 
parties  were,  we  believe,  very  small.  We  doubt,  whether  both 
together  made  up,  at  the  time  of  Mary's  death,  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  nation.  The  remaining  nineteen  twentieths  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  and  were  not  disposed  to  risk  a 
revolution  in  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
either  of  the  extreme  factions  an  advantage  over  the  other. 

We  possess  no  data  which  wiU  enable  us  to  compare  with 
exactness  the  force  of  the  two  sects.  Mr.  Butler  asserts  that, 
even  at  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  a  majorily  of  the 
population  of  England  were  Catholics.  This  is  pure  asser- 
tion ;  and  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but,  we  think, 
completely  disproved  by  the  strongest  evidence.  Dr.  Lingard 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  were  one  half  of  the  nation  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Kushton  says  that, 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  Catholics  were  two 
thirds  of  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  only  one  third. 
The  most  judicious  and  impartial  of  English  historians,  Mr. 
Hallam,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion,  that  two  thirds  were 
Protestants,  and  only  one  third  Catholics.  To  us,  we  must 
confess,  it  seems  incredible  that,  if  the  Protestants  were  really 
two  to  one,  they  should  have  borne  the  government  of  Mary, 
or  that,  if  the  Catholics  were  really  two  to  one,  they  should 
have  borne  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  a  sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army,  and 
whose  power  rests  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  can 
continue  for  years  to  persecute  a  religion  to  which  the  majority 
of  his  subjects  are  sincerely  attached.  In  fact,  the  Protes- 
tants did  rise  up  against  one  sister,  and  the  Catholics  against 
the  other.  Those  risings  clearly  showed  how  small  and  feeble 
both  the  parties  were.  Both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other 
the  nation  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and 
the  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down  and  punished.  The 
Kentish  gentlemen  who  took  up  arms  for  the  reformed  doc- 
trines against  Mary,  and  the  great  Northern  Earls  who  dis- 
played the  banner  of  the  Five  Wounds  against  Elizabeth, 
were  alike  considered  by  the  great  body  of  their  coimtzymen 
as  wicked  disturbers  of  the  pubUc  peace. 
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The  account  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gave  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  England  well  deserves  consideration.  The 
zealous  Catholics  he  reckoned  at  one  thirtieth  part  of  the 
nation.  The  people  who  would  without  the  least  scruple 
become  Catholics,  if  the  Catholic  religion  were  established, 
he  estimated  at  four  fifbhs  of  the  nation.  We  believe  this 
account  to  have  been  very  near  the  truth.  We  believe  that 
the  people,  whose  minds  were  made  up  on  either  side,  who 
were  inclined  to  make  any  sacrifice  or  run  any  risk  for  either 
religion,  were  very  few.  Each  side  had  a  few  enterprising 
champions,  and  a  few  stout-hearted  martyrs ;  but  the  nation, 
undetermined  in  its  opinions  and  feelings,  resigned  itself 
impUcitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  government,  and  lent  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being  an  equally  ready  aid  against 
either  of  the  extreme  parties. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the  English  of  that 
generation  were  irreligious.  They  held  firmly  those  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  the  Catholic  and  to  the  Protestant 
theology.  But  they  had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  churches.  They  were  in  a  situation 
resembling  that  of  those  Borderers  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  described  vnth  so  much  spirit, 

"  Who  songht  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  both." 
And  who 

"  Nine  times  outlawed  had  been 
By  England's  king  and  Scotland's  qneen." 

They  were  sometimes  Protestants,  sometimes  Catholics;  some- 
times half  Protestants  half  Catholics. 

The  English  had  not,  for  ages,  been  bigoted  Papists.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  reformers,  John  Wickliffe,  had  stirred  the  public  mind  to 
its  inmost  depths.  During  the  same  century,  a  scandalous 
schism  in  the  Catholic  Church  had  diminished,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  the  reverence  in  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
held.  It  is  clear  that,  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Luther,  a  great  party  in  this  kingdom  was  eager  for  a  change 
at  least  as  extensive  as  that  which  v^as  subsequently  effected 
by  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  proposed  a  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  more  sweeping  and  violent  even  than  that  which 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
and,  ^ough  defeated  in  this  attempt,  they  succeeded  in  de- 
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priving  the  clerical  order  of  some  of  its  most  oppressive  pri- 
vileges. The  splendid  conqnests  of  Henry  the  Fifth  turned  the 
attention  of  the  nation  from  domestic  reform.  The  Council 
of  Constance  removed  some  of  the  grossest  of  those  scandals 
which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  the  public  respect.  The 
authority  of  that  venerable  synod  propped  up  the  sinking 
authority  of  the  Popedom.  A  considerable  reaction  took 
place.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  there  was  still 
some  concealed  Lollardism  in  England ;  or  that  many  who 
did  not  absolutely  dissent  from  any  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  and  power  enjoyed 
by  her  ministers.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  clergy  and  the 
courts  of  law,  in  which  the  courts  of  law  remained  victorious. 
One  of  the  bishops,  on  that  occasion,  declared  that  the  com* 
mon  people  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against  his 
order,  and  that  a  clergyman  had  no  chance  of  fair  play  before 
a  lay  tribunal.  The  London  juries,  he  said,  entertained  such 
a  spite  to  the  Church  that,  if  Abel  were  a  priest,  they  would 
find  him  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.  This  was  said  a  few 
months  before  the  time  when  Martin  Luther  began  to  preach 
at  Wittenburg  against  indulgences. 

As  the  Beformation  did  not  find  the  English  bigoted  Pa- 
pists, so  neither  was  it  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  zealous  Protestants.  It  was  not  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  like  that  fiery  Saxon  who  swore  that  he  would  go 
to  Worms,  though  he  had  to  face  as  many  devils  as  there  were 
tiles  on  the  houses,  or  like  that  brave  Switzer  who  was  struck 
down  while  praying  in  front  of  the  ranks  of  Zurich.  No 
preacher  of  religion  had  the  same  power  here  which  Calvin 
had  at  Geneva  and  Enox  in  Scotland.  The  government  put 
itself  early  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  thus  acquired 
power  to  regulate,  and  occasionally  to  arrest,  the  movement. 

To  many  persons  it  appears  extraordinary  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  himself  so  long  in 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties.  Most  extraordinary  it  would  indeed  be,  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  the  nation  consisted  of  none  but  decided 
Catholics  and  decided  Protestants.  The  fact  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  but 
was,  like  its  sovereign,  midway  between  the  two  sects.  Henry 
in  that  very  part  of  his  conduct  which  has  been  represented 
as  most  capricious  and  inconsistent,  was  probably  following  a 
policy  far  more  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  his  subjects  than 
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a  policy  like  that  of  Edward,  or  a  policy  like  that  of  Mary, 
would  have  been.  Down  even  to  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  were  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  which,  as  Machiavelli  says,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire  were,  during  the  transition  from  heathenism,  to 
Christianity ;  **  sendo  la  maggior  parte  di  loro  incerti  a  quale 
Dio  dovessero  ricorrere."  They  were  generally,  we  think, 
favourable  to  the  royal  supremacy.  They  disliked  the  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Their  spirit  rose  against  the  in- 
terference of  a  foreign  priest  with  their  national  concerns. 
The  bull  which  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Elizabeth,  the  plots  which  were  formed  against  her  life,  the 
usurpation  of  her  titles  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  hostility 
of  Philip,  excited  their  strongest  indignation.  The  cruelties 
of  Bonner  were  remembered  with  disgust.  Some  parts  of  the 
new  system,  the  use  of  the  English  language,  for  example,  in 
public  worship,  and  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  were  un- 
doubtedly popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  lessons  of 
the  nurse  and  the  priest  were  not  forgotten.  The  ancient 
ceremonies  were  long  remembered  with  affectionate  reverence. 
A  large  portion  of  the  ancient  theology  lingered  to  the  last  in 
the  minds  which  had  been  imbued  willi  it  in  childhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  people  was  of  this 
mixed  kind  is  famished  by  the  Drama  of  that  age.  No  man 
would  bring  unpopular  opinions  prominently  forward  in  a 
play  intended  for  representation.  And  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  feelings  and  opinions  which  pervade  the  whole 
Dramatic  Literature  of  a  generation,  are  feelings  and  opinions 
of  which  the  men  of  that  generation  generally  partook. 

The  greatest  and  most  popular  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  treat  religious  subjects  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. They  speak  respectftilly  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  they  speak  neither  like  Catholics  nor  like 
Protestants,  but  like  persons  who  are  wavering  between  the 
two  systems,  or  who  have  made  a  system  for  themselves  out 
of  parts  selected  from  both.  They  seem  to  hold  some  of  the 
Bomish  rites  and  doctrines  in  high  respect.  They  treat  the 
vow  of  celibacy,  for  example,  so  tempting,  and,  in  later  times, 
so  common  a  subject  for  ribaldry,  with  mysterious  reverence. 
Almost  every  member  of  a  religious  order  whom  they  intro- 
duce is  a  holy  and  venerable  man.  We  remember  in  their 
plays  nothing  resembling  the  coarse  ridicule  with  which  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers  were  assailed,  two  genera- 
tions later,  by  dramatists  who  wished  to  please  the  multitude. 
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We  remember  no  Friar  Dominic,  no  Father  Foigard,  among 
the  characters  drawn  by  those  great  poets.  The  scene  at  the 
close  of  the  Enight  of  Malta  might  have  been  written  by  a 
fervent  Catholic.  Massinger  shows  a  great  fondness  for  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  bring  a  yirtnons  and  interesting  Jesnit  on  the  stage.  Ford, 
in  that  fine  play  which  it  is  painfal  to  read  and  scarcely 
decent  to  name,  assigns  a  highly  creditable  part  to  the  Friar. 
The  partiality  of  Shakspeare  for  Friars  is  well  known.  In 
Hamlet,  the  Ghost  complains  that  he  died  without  extreme 
unction,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  article  which  condemns  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  declares  that  he  is 

"  Confined  to  &st  in  fires, 
Till  the  fonl  crunes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature, 
Are  bnmt  and  purged  away," 

These  lines,  -we  suspect,  would  have  raised  a  tremendous 
storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  time  dnring  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  They  were  clearly  not  written  by  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, or  for  zealous  Protestants.  Yet  the  author  of  King 
John  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  surely  no  Mend  to  papal 
supremacy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution  of  the  phsenomena 
which  we  find  in  the  history  aaxd  in  the  drama  of  that  age. 
The  religion  of  the  English  was  a  mixed  religion,  like  that 
of  the  Samaritan  settlers,  described  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  who  *^  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven 
images  ;"  like  that  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  who  blended 
the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  synagogue  with  those  of 
the  church ;  like  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who,  during 
many  generations  after  the  subjugation  of  their  race,  con- 
tinued to  imite  with  the  rites  learned  from  their  conquerors 
the  worship  of  the  grotesque  idols  which  had  been  adored  by 
Montezuma  and  Guatemozin. 

These  feelings  were  not  confined  to  the  populace.  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  them.  A 
crucifix,  with  wax-lights  burning  round  it,  stood  in  her 
private  chapel.  She  always  spoke  with  disgust  and  anger 
of  the  marriage  of  priests.  "  I  was  in  horror,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  "  to  hear  such  words  to  come  from  her  mild 
nature  and  Christian  learned  conscience,  as  she  spake  con- 
cerning God's  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of  matrimony." 
Burleigh  prevailed  on  her  to  connive  at  the  marriages  of 
churchmen.    But  she  would  only  connive ;  and  the  children 
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sprang  from  sucli  marriages  were  illegitimate  till  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First. 

That  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  stain  on  the 
character  of  Burleigh  is  also  the  great  stain  on  the  character 
of  Elizabeth.  Being  herself  an  Adiaphorist,  having  no 
scruple  about  conforming  to  the  Bomish  Church  when  con- 
formity was  necessary  to  her  own  safety,  retaining  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  life  a  fondness  for  much  of  the  doctrine 
and  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  that  church,  she  yet  sub- 
jected that  church  to  a  persecution  even  more  odious  than 
the  persecution  with  which  her  sister  had  harassed  the 
Protestants.  We  say  more  odious.  For  Mary  had  at  least 
the  plea  of  fanaticism.  She  did  nothing  for  her  religion  which 
she  was  not  prepared  to  suffer  for  it.  She  had  held  it  firmly 
under  persecution.  She  fully  believed  it  to  be  essential  to 
salvation.  If  she  burned  the  bodies  of  her  subjects,  it  was 
in  order  to  rescue  their  souls.  Elizabeth  had  no  such  pre- 
text. In  opinion,  she  was  little  more  than  half  a  Protestant. 
She  had  professed,  when  it  suited  her,  to  be  wholly  a  Catho- 
lic. There  is  an  excuse,  a  wretched  excuse,  for  the  massacres 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Autos-da-fe  of  Spain.  But  what  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  a  ruler  who  is  at  once  indifferent  and 
intolerant  9 

If  the  great  Queen,  whose  memory  is  still  held  in  just 
veneration  by  Englishmen,  had  possessed  sufficient  virtue 
and  sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  adopt  those  principles 
which  More,  wiser  in  speculation  than  in  action,  had  avowed 
in  the  preceding  generation,  and  by  which  the  excellent 
L'Hospital  regulated  his  conduct  in  her  own  time,  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  colour  of  the  whole  history  of  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  !  She  had  the  happiest  oppor- 
tunity ever  vouchsafed  to  any  sovereign  of  establishing 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  throughout  her  dominions, 
without  danger  to  her  government,  without  scandal  to  any 
large  party  among  her  subjects.  The  nation,  as  it  was  clearly 
ready  to  profess  either  religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  been  ready  to  tolerate  both.  Unhappily  for  her  own 
glory  and  for  the  public  peace,  she  adopted  a  policy  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  empire  is  still  suffering,  lie  yoke  of 
the  Established  Church  was  pressed  dgwn  on  the  people  till 
they  would  bear  it  no  longer.  Then  a  reaction  came.  An- 
other reaction  followed.  To  the  tyranny  of  the  establishment 
succeeded  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  sects,  infuriated  by 
manifold  wrongs,  and  drunk  with  unwonted  freedom.    To 
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the  conflict  of  sects  succeeded  again  the  crael  domination  of 
one  persecuting  church.  At  length  oppression  put  off  its 
most  horrible  form,  and  took  a  milder  aspect.  The  penal 
laws  which  had  been  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  estab- 
lished church  were  abolished.  But  exclusions  and  disabili- 
ties still  remained.  These  exclusions  and  disabilities,  after 
having  generated  the  most  fearfrd  discontents,  after  having 
rendered  all  government  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  impos- 
sible, after  having  brought  the  state  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin,  have,  in  our  times,  been  removed,  but,  though  removed, 
have  left  behind  them  a  rankling  which  may  last  for  many 
years.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  with  what  ease  Elizabeth 
might  have  united  all  conflicting  sects  under  the  shelter  of 
the  same  impartial  laws  and  the  same  paternal  throne,  and 
thus  have  placed  the  nation  in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  conscience  are  concerned,  in  which  we  at  last 
stand,  after  all  the  heart-burnings,  the  persecutions,  the  con- 
spiracies, the  seditions,  the  revolutions,  the  judicial  murders, 
the  civil  wars,  of  ten  generations. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  character.  Yet  she  surely  was 
a  great  woman.  Of  aU  the  sovereigns  who  exercised  a  power 
which  was  seemingly  absolute,  but  which  in  fact  depended 
for  support  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  their  subjects,  she 
was  by  far  the  most  illustrious.  It  has  often  been  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  the  misgovemment  of  her  successors  that  they 
only  followed  her  example,  that  precedents  might  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  her  reign  for  persecuting  the  Puritans^ 
for  levying  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  confining  men  without  bringing  them  to  trial, 
for  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  parliamentary  debate.  All 
this  may  be  true.  But  it  is  no  good  plea  for  her  successors  ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  were  her  successors. 
She  governed  one  generation,  they  governed  another;  and 
between  the  two  generations  there  was  almost  as  little  in 
common  as  between  the  people  of  two  different  countries.  It 
was  not  by  looking  at  the  particxdar  measures  which  Eliza- 
beth had  adopted,  but  by  looking  at  the  great  general  prin- 
ciples of  her  government,  that  those  who  followed  her  were 
Kkely  to  learn  the  art  of  managing  untractable  subjects.  If, 
instead  of  searching  the  records  of  her  reign  for  precedents 
which  might  seem  to  vindicate  the  mutilation  of  Prynne  and 
the  imprisonment  of  EHot,  the  Stuarts  had  attempted  to  dis- 
cover the  fondamental  rules  which  guided  her  conduct  in  all 
her  dealings  with  her  people,  they  would  have  perceived  that 
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their  policy  was  then  most  unlike  to  hers,  when  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  it  would  have  seemed  most  to  resemble  hers. 
Firm,  hangbly,  sometimes  nnjnst  and  cmel,  in  her  proceed- 
ings towards  individnals  or  towards  small  parties,  she  avoided 
with  care,  or  retracted  with  speed,  ereiy  measure  which 
seemed  likely  to  alienate  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  She 
gained  more  honour  and  more  love  b j  the  manner  in  which 
she  repaired  her  errors  than  she  would  have  gained  by  never 
committing  errors.  If  such  a  man  as  Charles  the  First  had 
been  in  her  place  when  the  whole  nation  was  crying  out 
against  the  monopolies,  he  would  have  refdsed  all  redress. 
He  would  have  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  imprisoned  the 
most  popular  members.  He  would  have  called  another  Par- 
liament. He  would  have  given  some  vague  and  delusive 
promises  of  relief  in  return  for  subsidies.  When  entreated 
to  fulfil  his  promises,  he  would  have  again  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  and  again  imprisoned  his  leading  opponents. 
The  country  would  have  become  more  agitated  than  before. 
The  next  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  more  unman- 
ageable than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  tyrant  would 
have  agreed  to  all  that  the  nation  demanded.  He  would  have 
solemnly  ratified  an  act  abolishing  monopolies  for  ever.  He 
would  have  received  a  large  supply  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion ;  and  vrithin  half  a  year  new  patents,  more  oppressive 
than  those  which  had  been  cancelled,  would  have  been  issued 
by  scores.  Such  was  the  policy  which  brought  the  heir  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  in  early  youth  the  darling  of  his  country- 
men, to  a  prison  and  a  scaffold. 

Elizabeth,  before  the  House  of  Commons  could  address 
her,  took  out  of  their  mouths  the  words  which  they  were 
about  to  utter  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Her  promises  went 
beyond  their  desires.  Her  performance  followed  close  upon 
her  promise.  She  did  not  treat  the  nation  as  an  adverse 
party,  as  a  party  which  had  an  interest  opposed  to  hers,  as  a 
party  to  which  she  was  to  grant  as  few  advantages  as  possible, 
and  from  which  she  was  to  extort  as  much  money  as  possible. 
Her  benefits  were  given,  not  sold;  and,  when  once  given, 
they  were  never  withdrawn.  She  gave  them  too  vrith  a 
frankness,  an  efiiision  of  heart,  a  princely  dignity,  a  motherly 
fcendemess,  which  enhanced  their  value.  They  were  received 
by  the  sturdy  country  gentlemen  who  had  come  up  to  West- 
minster full  of  resentment,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  shouts  of 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  Charles  the  First  gave  up  half  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  to  the  Commons ;  and  the  Com- 
mons sent  him  in  retm*n  the  Grand  Bemonstrance, 
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We  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  that  iUus- 
trions  group  of  which  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure,  that 
group  which  the  last  of  the  bards  saw  in  vision  from  the  top 
of  Snowdon,  encircling  the  Virgin  Queen, 

"  Many  a  baron  bold, 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty." 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  the  dexterous 
Walsingham,  the  impetuous  Oxford,  the  graceful  Sackville, 
the  all-accomplished  Sydney ;  concerning  Essex,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  court  and  of  the  camp,  the  model  of  chivalry, 
the  munificent  patron  of  genius,  whom  great  virtues,  great 
courage,  great  talents,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  the  love  of 
his  countrymen,  all  that  seemed  to  insure  a  happy  and  glo- 
rious life,  led  to  an  early  and  an  ignominious  death ;  concern- 
ing Baleigh,  the  soldier,  the  saUor,  the  scholar,  the  courtier, 
the  orator,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  whom  we 
picture  to  ourselves,  sometimes  reviewing  the  Queen's  guard, 
sometimes  giving  chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon,  then  answering 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  again  murmuring  one  of  his  sweet  love-songs  too  near 
the  ears  of  her  Highness's  maids  of  honour,  and  soon  after 
poring  over  the  Talmud,  or  collating  Polybius  with  Livy.  We 
had  intended  also  to  say  something  concerning  the  literature  of 
that  splendid  period,  and  especially  concerning  those  two  in- 
comparable men,  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Prince  of  Philo- 
sophers, who  have  made  the  Elizabethan  age  a  more  glorious 
aoid  importaoit  era  in  the  hifltoiy  of  the  human  nund  thaa  the 
age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  or  of  Leo.  But  subjects  so  vast 
require  a  space  far  larger  than  we  can  at  present  afford.  We 
therefore  stop  here,  fearing  that,  if  we  proceed,  our  article 
may  sweU  to  a  bulk  exceeding  that  of  all  other  reviews,  as 
much  as  Dr.  Nares's  book  exceeds  the  bulk  of  all  other 
histories. 
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MIBABEAU.    (JuLT,  1832.) 

Souvemrs  9wr  Minibeau,  et  mr  les  deux  PreniQrea  AssemblSes  LegU' 
laiives.  Par  Etebnnb  Dumont,  de  Qen^ve :  onvrage  posthnine 
public  par  M.  J.  L.  DnYal,  Membre  dn  Conseil  Bepr^entatif  da 
Canton  dn  Gf«n^Ye.     8yo.     Paris  :  1882. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  and  a  very  instmctiye  book:  but, 
even  if  it  were  less  amusing  and  less  instmctiye,  it  would 
still  be  interesting  as  a  relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man. 
M.  Dumont  was  one  of  those  persons,  the  care  of  whose 
fame  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  mankind.  For  he  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  have,  for  the  sake  of  mankind, 
neglected  the  care  of  their  own  fiune.  In  his  walk  through 
life  there  was  no  obtrusiyeness,  no  pushing,  no  elbowing, 
none  of  the  little  arts  which  bring  forward  little  men.  With 
every  right  to  the  head  of  the  board,  he  took  the  lowest 
room,  and  well  deserved  to  be  greeted  with — Friend,  go  up 
higher.  Though  no  man  was  more  capable  of  achieving  for 
himself  a  separate  and  independent  renown,  he  attached 
himself  to  others ;  he  laboured  to  raise  their  fame ;  he  was 
content  to  receive  as  his  share  of  the  reward  the  mere  over- 
flowings which  redounded  from  the  full  measure  of  their 
glory.  Not  that  he  was  of  a  servile  and  idolatrous  habit  of 
mind : — not  that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Boswells, — ^those 
literary  Gibeonites,  bom  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  higher  intellectual  castes.  Possessed  of 
talents  and  acquirements  which  made  him  great,  he  wished 
only  to  be  usefiil.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  at  the  very 
time  of  life  at  which  ambitious  men  are  most  ambitious,  he 
was  not  solicitous  to  proclaim  that  he  furnished  information, 
arguments,  and  eloquence  to  Mirabeau.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  perfectly  willing  that  his  renown  should  merge  in 
that  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

The  services  which  M.  Dumont  has  rendered  to  society  can 
be  fuHy  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  studied  Mr. 
Bentham's  works,  both  in  their  rude  and  in  their  finished 
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btate.  The  difference  bofh  for  show  and  for  use  is  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  a  lump  of  golden  ore  and  a  rouleau 
of  sovereigns  fresh  from  the  mint*  Of  Mr.  Bentham  we 
would  at  all  times  speak  with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
a  great  original  titdnker,  and  to  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend 
of  the  human  race.  If  a  few  weaknesses  were  mingled  with 
his  eminent  virtues, — ^if  a  few  errors  insinuated  themselves 
among  the  many  valuable  truths  which  he  taught, — ^this  is 
assuredly  no  time  for  noticing  those  weaknesses  or  those 
errors  in  an  unkind  or  sarcastic  spirit.  A  great  man  has 
gone  from  among  us,  fall  of  years,  of  good  works,  and  of 
deserved  honours.  In  some  of  the  highest  departments  in 
which  the  human  intellect  can  exert  itself  he  has  not  left 
his  equal  or  his  second  behind  him.  From  his  contem- 
poraries he  has  had,  according  to  the  usual  lot,  more  or  less 
than  justice.  He  has  had  blind  flatterers  and  blind  detractors 
— ^flatterers  who  could  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  his  style, 
detractors  who  could  see  nothing  but  nonsense  in  his  matter. 
He  will  now  have  judges.  Posterity  wiU  pronounce  its  cabn 
and  impartiaJ  deciflion :  aad  that  decision  will,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve,  place  in  the  same  rank  with  Ghlileo,  and  with  Locke, 
the  man  who  found  jurisprudence  a  gibberish  and  left  it  a 
science.  Never  was  there  a  literary  partnership  so  fortunate 
as  that  of  Mr.  Bentham  and  M.  Dumont.  The  raw  material 
which  Mr.  Bentham  furnished  was  most  precious ;  but  it  was 
unmarketable.  He  was,  assuredly,  at  once  a  great  logician 
and  a  great  rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of  his  logic  was  in- 
jured by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and  the  effect  of  his  rhetoric 
by  a  vicious  style.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  comprehensive, 
subtle,  fertile  of  arguments,  fertile  of  illustrations.  But  he 
spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and,  that  the  congregation 
might  be  edifled,  it  was  necessary  that  some  brother  having 
the  gift  of  interpretation  should  expound  the  invaluable 
jargon;  his  oracles  were  of  high  import;  but  they  were 
traced  on  leaves  and  flung  loose  to  the  wind.  So  negligent 
was  he  of  the  arts  of  selection,  distribution,  and  compression, 
that  to  persons  who  formed  their  judgment  of  him  from  his 
works  in  their  undigested  state  he  seemed  to  be  the  least 
systematic  of  all  philosophers.  The  truth  is,  that  his  opinions 
formed  a  system,  which,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  ia  more 
exact,  more  entire,  and  more  consistent  with  itself  than  any 
other.  Yet  to  superficial  readers  of  his  works  in  their 
original  form,  and  indeed  to  all  readers  of  those  works  who 
did  not  bring  great  industry  and  great  acuteness  to  the 
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study,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  quick  and  ingenious  but 
ill-regulated  mind, — ^who  saw  truth  only  by  glimpses, — ^who 
threw  out  many  striking  hints,  but  who  had  never  thought  of 
combining  his  doctrines  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

M.  Dumont  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  what  was 
wanting  in  Mr.  Bentham.  In  the  qualities  in  which  the 
French  writers  surpass  those  of  aQ  other  natiojcis, — ^neatness, 
clearness,  precision,  condensation, — ^he  surpassed  all  French 
writers.  If  M.  Dumont  had  never  been  bom,  Mr.  Bentham 
would  still  have  been  a  very  great  man.  But  he  would  have 
been  great  to  himself  alone.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  would 
have  resembled  the  fertility  of  those  vast  American  wilder- 
nesses in  which  blossoms  and  decays  a  rich  but  unprofitable 
vegetation,  ^'wherewith  the  reaper  filleth  not  his  hand, 
neither  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves  his  bosom.''  It 
would  have  been  with  his  discoveries  as  it  has  been  with  the 
^^  Century  of  Inventions."  His  speculations  on  laws  would 
have  been  of  no  more  practical  use  than  Lord  Worcester's 
speculations  on  steam-engines.  Some  generations  hence, 
perhaps,  when  legislation  had  found  its  Watt,  an  antiquarian 
might  have  published  to  the  world  the  curious  &ct,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  G^rge  the  Third,  there  had  been  a  man  called 
Bentham,  who  had  given  hints  of  many  discoveries  made 
since  his  time,  and  who  had  really,  for  his  age,  taken  a  most 
philosophical  view  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  interpret  between  this 
powerfiil  mind  and  the  public.  But,  in  our  opinion,  M.  Dumont 
alone  has  succeeded.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  Mr.  Bentham's  works  are  known  solely  through 
the  medium  of  the  French  version,  his  merit  is  almost  imi- 
versally  acknowledged.  Even  those  who  are  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  his  political  opinions — ^the  very  chie&  of  the  Holy 
AlUiance — ^have  publicly  testified  their  respect  for  him.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  many  persons  who  certainly  enter- 
tained no  prejudice  against  him  on  political  grounds  were 
long  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  him  contemptuously.  Indeed^ 
what  was  said  of  Bacon's  Philosophy  may  be  said  of  Bentham's. 
It  was  in  little  repute  among  us,  till  judgments  in  its  favour 
came  from  beyond  sea,  and  convinced  us,  to  our  shame,  that 
we  had  been  abusing  and  laughing  at  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age. 

M.  Dumont  might  easily  have  found  employments  more 
gratifying  to  personal  vanity  than  that  of  arranging  works 
not  his  own.     But  he  could  have  found  no  employment  more 
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usefal  or  more  truly  honourable.  The  book  before  us,  hastily 
written  as  it  is,  contains  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  he  did  not  become  an  editor  because  he  wanted  the  talents 
which  would  have  made  him  eminent  as  a  writer. 

Persons  who  hold  democratical  opinions,  aud  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  M.  Dumont  as  one  of  their  party, 
have  been  surprised  and  mortified  to  learn  that  he  speaks 
with  very  little  respect  of  the  [French  Beyolution  and  of  its 
authors.  Some  zealous  Tories  have  naturally  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  finding  their  doctrines,  in  some  respects,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness.  The  date 
of  the  work,  we  think,  explains  CTerything.  If  it  had  been 
written  ten  years  earlier,  or  twenty  years  later,  it  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  It  was  written,  neither 
during  tiie  first  excitement  of  the  revolution,  nor  at  that  later 
period  when  the  practical  good  produced  by  the  Bevolution 
had  become  manifest  to  the  most  prejudiced  obserrers ;  but 
in  those  wretched  times  when  the  enthusiasm  had  abated, 
and  the  soM  advantages  were  not  yet  fully  seen.  It  was 
written  in  the  year  1799, — a  year  in  which  the  most  sanguine 
friend  of  liberty  might  well  feel  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
effects  of  what  the  National  Assembly  had  done.  The  evils 
which  attend  every  great  change  had  been  severely  felt.  The 
benefit  was  still  to  come.  The  price — a  heavy  price — ^had 
been  paid.  The  thing  purchased  had  not  yet  been  delivered. 
Europe  was  swarming  with  French  exiles.  The  fleets  and 
armies .  of  the  second  coalition  were  victorious.  Within 
France,  the  reign  of  terror  was  over ;  but  the  reign  of  law 
had  not  commenced.  There  had  been,  indeed,  during  three 
or  four  years,  a  written  Constitution,  by  which  rights  were 
defined  and  checks  provided.  But  these  rights  had  been 
repeatedly  violated;  and  those  checks  had  proved  utterly 
inefficient.  The  laws  which  had  been  framed  to  secure  the 
distinct  authority  of  the  executive  magistrates  and  of  the 
legislative  assemblies — ^the  freedom  of  election — ^the  freedom 
of  debate — ^the  freedom  of  the  press — ^the  personal  freedom  of 
citizens — ^were  a  dead  letter.  The  ordinary  mode  in  which 
the  Bepublic  was  governed  was  by  cattps  cPetai.  On  one  occa- 
sion, tibe  legislative  councils  were  placed  under  military 
restraint  by  the  directors.  Then,  again,  directors  were  de- 
posed by  the  legislative  councils.  Elections  were  set  aside 
by  the  executive  authority.  Ship-loads  of  writers  and 
speakers  were  sent,  without  a  legal  trial,  to  die  of  fever  in 
Guiana.     France,  in  short,  was  in  that  state  in  which  r^o- 
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lutions,  effected  by  violence,  almost  always  leave  a  nation. 
The  habit  of  obedience  had  been  lost.  The  spell  of  prescrip- 
tion had  been  broken*  Those  associations  on  which,  &r 
more  than  on  any  arguments  about  property  and  order,  the 
authority  of  magistrates  rests  had  completely  passed  away. 
The  power  of  the  government  consisted  merely  in  the  physical 
force  which  it  could  bring  to  its  support.  Moral  force  it  had 
none.  It  was  itself  a  government  sprung  firom  a  recent  con- 
vulsion. Its  own  fundamental  maxim  was,  that  rebellion 
might  be  justifiable.  Its  own  existence  proved  that  rebellion 
might  be  successfuL  The  people  had  been  accustomed,  during 
several  years,  to  offer  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  to  see  the  constituted  autho- 
rities yield  to  that  resistance.  The  whole  political  world  was 
"without  form  and  void'* — an  incessant  whirl  of  hostile 
atoms,  which,  every  moment,  formed  some  new  combination. 
The  only  man  who  could  fijc  the  agitated  elements  of  society 
in  a  stable  form  was  foUowing  a  wUd  vision  of  glory  and 
empire  through  the  Syrian  deserts.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come,  when 

"  Confusion  heard  his  voice ;  and  wild  nproar 
Stood  ruled :" 

when,  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  old  society  had  been 
resolved,  were  to  rise  a  new  dynasty,  a  new  peerage,  a  new 
church,  and  a  new  code. 

The  dying  words  of  Madame  Eoland,  "  Oh  Liberty  1  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !  '^  were  at  that  time 
echoed  by  many  of  the  most  upright  and  benevolent  of  man- 
kind. M.  Guizot  has,  ia  one  of  his  admirable  pamphlets, 
happily  and  justly  described  M.  Lain^,  as  ^^  an  honest  and 
liberal  man,  discouraged  by  the  Kevolution."  This  descrip- 
tion, at  the  time  when  M.  Dxmioat's  Memoirs  were  written, 
would  have  applied  to  almost  every  honest  and  liberal  man  in 
Europe,  and  would,  beyond  aU  doubt,  have  applied  to  M. 
Dumont  himself.  To  iliat  fanatical  worship  of  the  all-wise 
and  all-good  people,  which  had  been  common  a  few  years 
before,  had  succeeded  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  people  would  finstrate  all  attempts  to  serve 
them.  The  wild  and  joyous  exultation,  with  which  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  had 
been  haUed,  had  passed  away.  In  its  place  was  dejection, 
and  a  gloomy  distrust  of  specious  appearances.  The  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  had  reigned.     And  what  had  their 
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reign  produced  ?  Philosophy  had  brought  with  it  mtunineries 
as  absurd  as  any  which  had  been  practised  by  the  most  su- 
perstitious zealot  of  the  darkest  age.  Philanthropy  had 
brought  with  it  crimes  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew.  This  was  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
These  were  the  fruits  of  the  great  victory  of  reason  over  pre- 
judice. France  had  rejected  the  faith  of  Pascal  and  Descartes 
as  a  nursery  fable,  that  a  courtezan  might  be  her  idol,  and  a 
TnadTna.n  her  priest.  She  had  asserted  her  freedom  against 
Louis,  that  she  might  bow  down  before  Eobespierre.  For  a 
time  men  thought  thatall  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  folly ;  and  that  those  hopes  of  great  political 
and  social  ameliorations  which  had  been  cherished  by  Voltaire 
and  Condorcet  were  utterly  delusive. 

Under  the  influence  of  tiiese  feelings,  M.  Dumont  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  French 
Itevolution,  thoagh  disfigured  by  exaggeration,  and  though 
containing  doctrines  subversive  of  all  public  liberty,  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  justified  by  events,  and  had  probably  saved 
Europe  from  great  disasters.  That  such  a  man  as  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Mr.  Bentham  should  have  expressed 
such  an  opinion  is  a  circumstance  which  well  deserves  the 
consideration  of  uncharitable  politicians.  These  Memoirs 
have  not  convinced  us  that  the  French  Revolution  was  not  a 
great  blessing  to  mankind.  But  they  have  convinced  us  that 
very  great  indulgence  is  due  to  those  who,  while  the  Revolu- 
tion was  actually  taking  place,  regarded  it  with  unmixed 
aversion  and  horror.  We  can  perceive  where  their  error  lay. 
We  can  perceive  that  the  evil  was  temporary,  and  the  good 
durable.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  if  our  lot  had  been  cast 
in  their  times,  we  should  not,  like  them,  have  been  discour- 
aged and  disgusted — ^that  we  should  not,  like  them,  have 
seen,  in  that  great  victory  of  the  French  pfeople,  only  insanity 
and  crime. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men  are  applauded,  and 
others  reviled,  for  merely  being  what  all  their  neighbours  are, 
— ^for  merely  going  passively  down  the  stream  of  events, — ^for 
merely  representing  the  opinions  and  passions  of  a  whole 
generation.  The  friends  of  popular  government  ordinarily 
speak  with  extreme  severity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  respect 
and  tenderness  of  Mr.  Canning.  Yet  the  whole  difierence, 
we  suspect,  consisted  merely  iq  this, — ^that  Mr.  Pitt  died  iq 
1806,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  During  the  years  which 
were  common  to  the  public  life  of  both,  Mr.  Canning  was 
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assuredly  not  a  more  liberal  statesman  than  his  patron.  The 
trath  is  that  Mr.  Pitt  began  his  political  life  at  the  end  of 
the  American  War,  when  the  nation  was  suffering  fix>m  the 
effects  of  corruption.  He  closed  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
calamities  produced  by  the  French  Beyolution,  when  the 
nation  was  still  strongly  impressed  with  the  horrors  of 
anarchy.  He  changed,  undoubtedly.  In  his  youth  he  had 
brought  in  reform  bills.  In  his  manhood  he  brought  in 
gagging  bills.  But  the  change,  though  lamentable,  was,  in 
our  opinion,  perfectly  natural,  and  might  have  been  perfectly 
honest.  He  changed  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen* 
Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  public  life 
when  Europe  was  in  dread  of  the  Jacobins.  He  closed  his 
public  life  when  Europe  was  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  He,  too,  changed  with  the  nation.  As 
the  crimes  of  the  Jacobins  had  turned  the  master  into  some- 
thing very  like  a  Tory,  the  events  which  followed  the  Con- 
gress of  Yienna  turned  the  pupil  into  something  very  like  a 
Whig. 

So  much  are  men  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  We  see 
that,  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would  have  died,  to 
use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  "Conservative.'*  If  Mr. 
Pitt  had  lived  in  1832,  it  is  our  firm  beUef  that  he  would 
have  been  a  decided  Beformer. 

The  judgment  passed  by  M.  Dumont  in  this  work  on 
the  French  Bevolution  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
allowances.  It  resembles  a  criticism  on  a  play  of  which 
only  the  first  act  has  been  performed,  or  on  a  building  fix>m 
which  the  scaffolding  has  not  yet  been  taken  down.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  excellent  author  had  revised  these 
memoirs  thirty  years  after  the  time  at  which  they  were 
written,  he  would  have  seen  reason  to  omit  a  few  passages, 
and  to  add  many  qualifications  and  explanations. 

He  would  not  probably  have  been  inclined  to  retract  the 
censures,  just,  though  severe,  which  he  has  passed  on  the 
ignorance,  the  presumption,  and  the  pedantry,  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  But  he  would  have  admitted  that,  in  spite 
of  those  faults,  perhaps  even  by  reason  of  those  &ults,  that 
Assembly  had  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind. 
It  is  clear  that,  among  the  French  of  that  day,  political 
knowledge  was  absolutely  in  its  infancy.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  strange  if  it  had  attained  maturity  in  the  time  of 
censors,  of  leitres-de-cdchety  and  of  beds  of  justice.  The  elec- 
tors did  not  know  how  to  elect.     The  representatives  did  not 
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know  how  to  deliberate.  M.  Dtunont  taught  the  constituent 
body  of  Montrexdl  how  to  perform  their  Amotions,  and  found 
them  apt  to  learn.  He  afterwards  tried,  in  concert  with 
Mirabeau,  to  instruct  the  National  Assembly  in  that  ad- 
mirable system  of  Parliamentary  tactics  which  has  been  long 
established  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  which  has 
made  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  all  the  defects  in  its 
composition,  the  best  and  fairest  debating  society  in  the 
world.  But  these  accomplished  legislators,  though  quite  as 
ignorant  as  the  mob  of  Montreuil,  proved  much  less  docile, 
and  cried  out  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  the 
English.  Their  debates  consisted  of  endless  successions  of 
trashy  pamphlets,  aU  beginning  with  something  about  the 
original  compact  of  society,  man  in  the  hunting  state,  and 
other  such  foolery.  They  sometimes  diversified  and  enlivened 
these  long  readings  by  a  Uttle  rioting.  They  bawled ;  they 
hooted ;  they  shook  their  fists.  They  kept  no  order  among 
themselves.  They  were  innulted  with  impunity  by  the  crowd 
which  filled  their  galleries.  They  gave  long  and  solemn 
considerations  to  trifles.  They  hurried  through  the  most 
important  resolutions  with  fearful  expedition.  They  wasted 
months  in  quibbling  about  the  words  of  that  false  and  childish 
Declaration  of  Bights  on  which  they  professed  to  foimd  their 
new  constitution,  and  which  was  at  irreconcilable  variance 
with  every  clause  of  that  constitution.  They  annihilated  in 
a  single  night  privileges,  many  of  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  property,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  most  delicately 
handled. 

They  are  called  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Never  was  a 
name  less  appropriate.  They  were  not  constituent,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  constituent.  They  constituted  nothing  that 
stood  or  that  deserved  to  last.  They  had  not,  and  they  could 
not  possibly  have,  the  information  or  the  habits  of  mind  which 
are  necessary  for  the  framing  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all 
machines — ^a  government.  The  metaphysical  cant  with  which 
they  prefaced  their  constitution  has  long  been  the  scoff  of  all 
parties.  Their  constitution  itself, — ^that  constitution  which 
they  described  as  absolutely  perfect,  and  to  which  they  pre- 
dicted immortality, — disappeared  in  a  few  months,  and  left 
no  trace  behind  it.  They  were  great  only  in  the  work  of 
destruction. 

The  glory  of  the  National  Assembly  is  this,  that  they  were 
in  truth,  what  Mr.  Burke  called  them  in  austere  irony,  the 
ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  ever  the  world  saw.     They  were 
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utterly  incompetent  to  perform  any  work  which  required  a 
discriminating  eye  and  a  skilfnl  hand.  But  the  work  which 
was  then  to  be  done  was  a  work  of  devastation.  They  had 
to  deal  with  abuses  so  horrible  and  so  deeply  rooted  that  the 
highest  political  wisdom  could  scarcely  have  produced  greater 
good  to  mankind  than  was  produced  by  their  fierce  and  sense- 
less temerity.  Demolition  is  undoubtedly  a  vulgar  task ;  the 
highest  glory  of  the  statesman  is  to  construct.  But  there  is 
a  time  for  everything, — ^a  time  to  set  up,  and  a  time  to  pull 
down.  The  talents  of  revolutionary  leaders  and  those  of  the 
legislator  have  equally  their  use  and  their  season.  It  is  the 
natural,  the  almost  universal,  law,  that  the  age  of  insusrec- 
tions  and  proscriptions  shall  precede  the  age  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  temperate  liberty,  and  liberal  order. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  P  It  is  not  in  swaddling- 
bands  that  we  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  in  tha  dark  that  we 
learn  to  distinguish  colours.  It  is  not  under  oppression  that 
we  learn  how  to  use  freedom.  The  ordinary  sophism  by 
which  misrule  is  defended  is,  when  truly  stated,  this : — The 
people  must  continue  in  slavery,  because  slavery  has  gene- 
rated in  them  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Because  they  are 
ignorant,  they  must  remain  under  a  power  which  has  made 
and  which  keeps  them  ignorant.  Because  they  have  been 
made  ferocious  by  misgovemment,  they  must  be  misgoverned 
for  ever.  If  the  system  under  which  tiiey  lived  were  so  mild 
and  liberal  that  under  its  operation  they  had  become  humane 
and  enlightened,  it  would  be  safe  to  ventore  on  a  change. 
But,  as  this  system  has  destroyed  morality,  and  prevented 
the  development  of  the  intellect, — as  it  has  turned  men,  who 
might  under  different  training  have  formed  a  virtuous  and 
happy  community,  into  savage  and  stupid  wild  beasts, — 
therefore  it  ought  to  last  for  ever.  The  English  Eevolution, 
it  is  said,  was  truly  a  glorious  Bevolution.  Practical  evils  were 
redressed ;  no  excesses  were  committed ;  no  sweeping  confis- 
cations took  place ;  the  authority  of  the  laws  was  scarcely 
for  a  moment  suspended ;  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  was 
tolerated  in  Parliament ;  the  nation  showed,  by  the  calm  and 
temperate  manner  in  which  it  asserted  its  liberty,  that  it 
vms  fit  to  enjoy  liberty.  The  French  Eevolution  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  horrible  event  recorded  in  history, — all 
madness  and  wickedness, — absurdity  in  theory,  and  atrocity 
in  practice.  What  foUy  and  injustice  in  the  revolutionary 
laws  1  What  grotesque  affectation  in  the  revolutionary  cere- 
monies I    What  &naticism!    What  licentiousness  I    What 
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cmeliy  I  Anacbarsis  Clootz  and  Marat^ — ^feasts  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  marriages  of  the  Loire — ^trees  of  liberty, 
and  heads  dancing  on  pikes — ^the  whole  forms  a  kind  of 
infernal  force,  made  up  of  everything  ridiculous,  and  every- 
thing frightfdL  This  it  is  to  give  freedom  to  those  who  have 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue. 

It  is  not  only  by  bad  men  interested  in  the  defence  of 
abuses  that  arguments  like  these  have  been  urged  against  all 
schemes  of  political  improvement.     Some  of  the  highest  and 
piurest  of  human  beings  conceived  such  scorn  and  aversion 
for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  French  Bevolution  that  they 
recanted,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  those  liberal  opinions 
to  which  they  had  clung  in  defiance  of  persecution.     And,  if 
we  inquire  why  it  was  that  they  began  to  doubt  whether 
liberty  were  a  blessing,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  only  because 
events  had  proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  liberty  is  the 
parent  of  virtue  and  of  order.     They  ceased  to  abhor  tyranny 
merely  because  it  had  been  signally  shown  that  the  effect  of 
tyranny  on  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men  is  more  de- 
moralising and  more  stupifying  than  had  ever  been  imagined 
by  the  most  zealous  friend  of  popular  rights.     The  truth  is, 
that  a  stronger  argument  against  the  old  monarchy  of  France 
may  be  drawn  from  the  noyadea  and  the  fusillades  than  fix>m 
the  Bastile  and  the  Parc-aux-ceTfs.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  rule 
without  an  exception,  that  the  violence  of  a  revolution  cor- 
responds to  the  degree  of  misgovemment  which  has  produced 
that  revolution.    Why  was  the  French  Bevolution  so  bloody 
and  destructive  P    Why  was  our  revolution  of  1641  compara- 
tively mildP    Why  was  our  revolution  of  1688  milder  still  P 
Why  was  the  American  Bevolution,  considered  as  an  inter- 
nal movement,  the  mildest  of  all  P    There  is  an  obvious  and 
complete  solution  of  the  problem.    The  English  under  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  First  were  less  oppressed  than  the 
French  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
The  English  were  less  oppressed  after  the  Bestoration  than 
before  the  great  Bebellion.    And  America  under  Greorge  the 
Third  was  less  oppressed  than  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
The  reaction  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pressure, — ^the 
vengeance  to  the  provocation. 

When  Mr.  Burke  was  reminded  in  his  later  years  of  the 
zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
he  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by 
contrasting  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Colonial 
insurgents  of  1776  with  the  fanaticism  and  wickedness  of  the 
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Jacobins  of  1792.  He  was  in  fact  bringing  an  argument  a 
forUori  against  himself.  The  circnmstances  on  which  he 
rested  his  vindication  folly  proved  that  the  old  government 
of  France  stood  in  far  more  need  of  a  complete  change  than 
the  old  government  of  America.  The  difference  between 
Washington  and  Robespierre, — ^the  difference  between  Frank- 
lin and  Barftre, — ^the  difference  between  the  destruction  of  a 
few  barrels  of  tea  and  the  confiscation  of  thousands  of  square 
miles, — ^the  difference  between  the  tarring  and  feathering  of 
a  tax-gatherer  and  the  massacres  of  September, — ^measure 
the  difference  between  the  government  of  America  under  the 
rule  of  England  and  the  government  of  Prance  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bourbons. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  made  great  voluntary  concessions  to 
his  people ;  and  they  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  Charles  the 
Tenth  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  established 
a  despotism,  and  butchered  his  subjects  for  not  submitting 
quietly  to  that  despotism.  He  failed  in  his  wicked  attempt. 
He  was  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  he  had  injured.  The 
pavements  of  Paris  were  stiQ  heaped  up  in  barricades ; — ^the 
hospitals  were  stUl  ftdl  of  the  wounded ; — ^the  dead  were  still 
unburied ; — a  thousand  families  were  in  mourning ; — ^a  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens  were  in  arms.  The  crime  was  recent; 
— ^the  life  of  the  criminal  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sufferers ; 
—and  they  touched  not  one  hair  of  his  head.  In  the  first 
revolution,  victims  were  sent  to  death  by  scores  for  the  most 
trifling  acts  proved  by  the  lowest  testimony,  before  the  most 
partial  tribunals.  After  the  second  revolution,  those  minis- 
ters who  had  signed  the  ordinances, — ^those  ministers,  whose 
guilt,  as  it  was  of  the  foulest  kind,  was  proved  by  the  clearest 
evidence, — ^were  punished  only  with  imprisonment.  In  the 
first  revolution,  property  was  attacked.  In  the  second,  it 
was  held  sacred.  Both  revolutions,  it  is  true,  left  the  public 
mind  of  Prance  in  an  unsettled  state.  Both  revolutions  were 
followed  by  insurrectionary  movements.  But,  after  the  first 
revolution,  the  insurgents  were  almost  always  stronger  than 
the  law;  and,  since  the  second  revolution,  the  law  has  in- 
variably been  found  stronger  than  the  insurgents.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  in  the  present  state  of  Prance  which  may  well 
excite  the  uneasiness  of  those  who  desire  to  see  her  free, 
happy,  powerful  and  secure.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Prance  with  the  state  in  which  she  was  forty 
years  ago,  how  vast  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  P 
How  little  effect,  for  example,  during  the  first  revolution, 
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would  the  sentence  of  a  judicial  body  have  produced  on  an 
armed  and  victorious  paxty !  If,  after  the  10th  of  August, 
or  after  the  proscription  of  the  Gironde,  or  after  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  or  after  the  carnage  of  Yend^miaire,  or  afber  the 
arrests  of  Fructidor,  any  tribunal  had  decided  against  the 
conquerors  in  favour  of  the  conquered,  with  what  contempt, 
with  what  derision,  would  its  award  have  been  received ! 
The  judges  would  have  lost  their  heads,  or  would  have  been 
sent  to  die  in  some  unwholesome  colony.  The  fate  of  the 
victim  whom  they  had  endeavoured  to  save  would  only  have 
been  made  darker  and  more  hopeless  by  their  interference. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  signal  proof  that,  in  Prance,  the  law 
is  now  stronger  than  the  sword.  We  have  seen  a  govern- 
ment, in  the  very  moment  of  tritunph  and  revenge,  submit- 
ting itself  to  the  authority  of  a  court  of  law.  A  just  and 
independent  sentence  has  been  pronounced — a  sentence 
worthy  of  the  ancient  renown  of  that  magistracy  to  which 
belong  the  noblest  recollections  of  French  history — ^which, 
in  an  age  of  persecutors,  produced  L'Hospital, — ^which,  in  an 
age  of  courtiers,  produced  D'Aguesseau — ^which,  in  an  age 
of  wickedness  and  madness,  exhibited  to  mankind  a  pattern 
of  every  virtue  in  the  life  and  in  the  death  of  Malesherbes. 
The  respectftd  manner  in  which  that  sentence  has  been  re- 
ceived is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  widely  the  French  of 
this  generation  differ  from  their  fathers.  And  how  is  the 
difference  to  be  explained  P  The  race,  the  soil,  the  climate, 
are  the  same.  If  those  dull,  honest  Englishmen,  who  explain 
the  events  of  1798  and  1794  by  saying  that  the  French  are 
naturally  frivolous  and  cruel,  were  in  the  right,  why  is  the 
guillotine  now  standing  idle  9  Not  surely  for  want  of  Car- 
lists,  of  aristocrats,  of  people  guiliy  of  incivism,  of  people 
suspected  of  being  suspicious  characters.  Is  not  the  true 
explanation  this,  that  the  Frenchman  of  1882  has  been  far 
better  governed  than  the  Frenchman  of  1789, — ^that  his  soul 
has  never  been  galled  by  the  oppressive  privileges  of  a  sepa- 
rate caste, — ^that  he  has  been  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
discuss  political  questions,  and  to  perform  political  fdnctions, 
— that  he  has  lived  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  under 
institutions  which,  however  defective,  have  yet  been  far  su- 
perior to  any  institutions  that  had  before  existed  in  France  9 
As  the  second  French  Bevolution  has  been  far  milder  than 
the  first,  so  that  great  change  which  has  just  been  effected  in 
England  has  been  milder  even  than  the  second  French  Be- 
volution,-^milder  than  any  revolution  recorded  in  history. 
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Some  orators  Iiave  described  the  reform  of  the  Honfie  of 
Commons  as  a  reyolntion.  Others,  hare  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term.  The  question,  thongh  in  seeming  merely 
a  question  of  definition,  suggests  much  curious  and  interest- 
ing matter  for  reflection.  If  we  look  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  reform,  it  may  well  be  called  a  revolution.  If  we  look  at 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  it  is  merely  an  act 
of  Parliament,  regularly  brought  in,  read,  committed,  and 
passed.  In  the  whole  history  of  England,  there  is  no  prouder 
circumstance  than  this, — that  a  change,  which  could  not,  in 
any  other  age,  or  in  any  other  country,  have  been  effected 
without  physical  violence,  should  here  have  been  effected  by 
the  force  of  reason,  and  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  work 
of  three  civil  wars  has  been  accomplished  by  three  sessions 
of  Parliament.  An  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  system  of 
abuses  has  been  fiercely  attacked  and  stubbornly  defended. 
It  has  fallen ;  and  not  one  sword  has  been  drawn ;  not  one 
estate  has  been  confiscated ;  not  one  family  has  been  forced 
to  emigrate.  The  bank  has  kept  its  credit.  The  funds  have 
kept  their  price.  Every  man  has  gone  forth  to  his  work  and 
to  his  labour  till  the  evening.  During  the  fiercest  excitement 
of  the  contest,— during  the  first  fortnight  of  that  immortal 
May, — ^there  was  not  one  moment  at  which  any  sanguinary 
act  committed  on  the  person  of  any  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  in  England  would  not  have  filled  the  coimtry  with 
horror  and  indignation. 

And,  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  has  it  been  abused  P  An 
immense  mass  of  power  has  been  transferred  from  an  oligarchy 
to  the  nation.  Are  the  members  of  the  vanquished  oligarchy 
insecure  9  Does  the  nation  seem  disposed  to  play  the  tyrant  ? 
Are  not  those  who,  in  any  other  state  of  society,  would  have 
been  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  triumphant 
party, — ^would  have  been  pining  in  dungeons,  or  flying  to 
foreign  countries, — stiQ  enjoying  their  possessions  and  their 
honours,  still  taking  part  as  freely  as  ever  in  public  aflGairs  ? 
Two  years  ago  they  were  dominant.  They  are  now  van- 
quished. Yet  the  whole  people  would  regard  with  horror 
any  man  who  should  dare  to  propose  any  vindictive  measure. 
So  common  is  this  feeling, — so  much  is  it  a  matter  of  course 
among  us, — ^that  many  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  under- 
stand what  we. see  to  admire  in  it. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  unparalleled  moderation 
and  humanity  which  the  English  people  have  displayed  at 
this  great  conjuncture  ?    The  answer  is  plain.     This  modera- 
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tion,  this  humanitj,  axe  the  firuits  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  liberty.  During  many  generations  we  have  had  legislative 
assemblies  which,  however  defective  their  constitution  might 
be,  have  bIwbjb  contaiaed  many  members  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  many  others  eager  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  people ; — assemblies  in  which  perfect  freedom  of  debate 
was  allowed ; — ^assemblies  in  which  the  smallest  minority  had 
a  fair  hearing ; — assemblies  in  which  abuses,  even  when  they 
were  not  redressed,  were  at  least  exposed.  For  many  gene- 
rations we  have  had  the  trial  by  jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  meeting  to  discuss  pub- 
lic afPairs,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  legislature.  A  vast 
portion  of  the  population  has  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  political  functions,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
seasoned  to  political  excitement.  In  most  other  countries 
there  is  no  middle  course  between  absolute  submission  and 
open  rebellion.  In  England  there  has  always  been  for  cen- 
turies a  constitutional  opposition.  Thus  our  institutions 
had  been  so  good  that  they  had  educated  us  into  a  capacity 
for  better  institutions.  There  is  not  a  large  town  in  the 
kingdom  which  does  not  contain  better  materials  for  a  legis- 
lature than  all  France  could  fiimish  in  1789.  There  is  not  a 
spouting-club  at  any  pot-house  in  London  in  which  the  rules 
of  debate  are  not  better  understood,  and  more  strictiy  ob- 
served, than  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Political  Union  which  could  not  frame  in  half  an  hour  a 
declaration  of  rights  superior  to  that  which  occupied  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  France  for  several  months. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  glance  at  all  the  causes  of 
the  French  Eevolution  within  the  limits  to  which  we  must 
confine  ourselves.  One  thing  is  clear.  The  government,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  church,  were  rewarded  after  their  works. 
They  reaped  that  which  they  had  sown.  They  found  the 
nation  such  as  they  had  made  it.  That  the  people  had  be- 
come possessed  of  irresistible  power  before  they  had  attained 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government — ^tiiat 
practical  questions  of  vast  moment  were  left  to  be  solved  by 
men  to  whom  politics  had  been  only  matter  of  theory — ^that 
a  legislature  was  composed  of  persons  who  were  scarcely  fit 
to  compose  a  debating  society — ^that  the  whole  nation  was 
ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  flatterer  who  appealed  to  its  cu- 
pidity, to  its  fears,  or  to  its  thirst  for  vengeance — all  this  was 
the  effect  of  misrule,  obstinately  continued  in  defiance  of 
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solemn  warnings,  and  of  the  yisible  signs  of  an  approaching 
retribution. 

Even  while  the  monarchy  seemed  to  be  in  its  highest  and 
most  pahnj  state,  the  causes  of  that  great  destmction  had 
aheadj  begun  to  operate.  They  may  be  distinctly  traced 
even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Tourteenth.  That  reign  ia 
the  time  to  which  the  XJltra-Eoyalists  refer  as  the  Golden  Age 
of  France,  It  was  in  truth  one  of  those  periods  which  shine 
with  an  unnatural  and  delusive  splendour,  and  which  are 
rapidly  followed  by  gloom  and  decay. 

Concerning  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself,  the  world  seems 
at  last  to  have  formed  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  not  a 
great  general ;  he  was  not  a  great  statesman ;  but  he  was,  in 
one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there  so 
consummate  a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First  would 
have  called  king-craft, — of  all  those  arts  which  most  advan- 
tageously display  the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most  completely 
hide  his  defects.  Though  his  internal  administration  was 
bad, — ^though  the  military  triumphs  which  gave  splendour  to 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  not  achieved  by  himself, — 
though  his  later  years  were  crowded  with  defeats  and  hu- 
miliations,— though  he  was  so  ignorant  that  he  scarcely 
understood  the  Latin  of  his  mass-book, — ^though  he  fell  under 
the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit  and  of  a  more  cunning  old 
woman, — ^he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  on  his  people  as 
a  being  above  humanity.  And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  he  did  not  seclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze  like 
those  Oriental  despots  whose  faces  are  never  seen,  and  whose 
very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce  lightly.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  and  all  the  world  saw 
as  much  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  his  valet  could  see.  Five 
hundred  people  assembled  to  see  him  shave  and  put  on  his 
breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the  side 
of  his  bed,  and  said  his  prayer,  while  the  whole  assembly 
awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence, — ^the  ecclesiastics  on  their 
knees,  and  the  laymen  with  their  hats  before  their  faces.  He 
walked  about  his  gardens  with  a  train  of  two  hxmdred  cour- 
tiers at  his  heels.  All  Versailles  came  to  see  him  dine  and 
sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  bs 
great  as  that  which  had  met  to  see  hiTn  rise  in  the  morning. 
He  took  his  very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited  majestically 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  grandee  and  peiites  entrees.  Yet, 
though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public  gaze  in 
situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to  pre- 
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serve  much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the  last  impressed  those 
who  surrounded  him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence. 
The  illusion  which  he  produced  on  his  worshippers  can  be 
compared  only  to  those  illusions  to  which  lovers  are  prover- 
bially subject  during  the  season  of  coiutship.  It  was  an 
illusion  wliich  affected  even  the  senses.  The  contemporaries 
of  Louis  thought  him  tall.  Voltaire,  who  might  have  seen 
him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  court,  speaks  repeatedly  of  his  majestic 
stature.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  he  was 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had,  it  seems, 
a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way  of  swelling 
his  chest  and  rearing  his  head  which  deceived  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  the  royal  cemetery 
was  violated  by  the  revolutionists ;  his  coffin  was  opened ;  his 
body  was  dragged  out ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prince,  whose 
majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and  loudly  extolled,  was  in 
truth  a  little  man.*^  That  fine  expression  of  Juvenal  is  sin- 
gularly applicable,  both  in  its  literal  and  in  its  metaphorical 
sense,  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth : 

"  Mors  sola  fatotur 
Quantnla  sint  hominuin  corpuscula." 

His  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same  fate. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  and  august,  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  Death  and  time  have  exposed  both  the  de- 
ceptions. The  body  of  the  great  king  has  been  measured 
more  justly  than  it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers  who  were 
afraid  to  look  above  his  shoe-tie.  His  public  character  has 
been  scrutinized  by  men  free  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Boileau  and  Moli^re.  In  the  grave,  the  most  majestic  of 
princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In  history,  the  hero  and  the 
politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble  tyrant, — the  slave 
of  priests  and  women, — ^little  in  war, — little  in  government, — 
little  in  everything  but  the  art  of  simulating  greatness. 

He  left  to  his  infant  successor  a  famished  and  miserable 
people,  a  beaten  and  humbled  army,  provinces  turned  into 
deserts  by  misgovemment  and  persecution,  factions  dividing 
the  court,  a  schism  raging  in  the  church,  an  immense  debt, 

*  Even  M.  de  Cliateaubriand,  to  whom  Duke  of  Berri, "  de  croire  qne  Louis  XIV 
we  should  have  thought  all  the  Bourbons  ^toit  d'une  haut^  stature.  Une  cuirasss 
would  have  seemed  at  least  six  feet  high,  qui  nous  reste  de  lui,  et  les  exhumationt 
admits  this  fact.  *'C'e8t  une  erreur/'  de  St.  Benys,  n'ont  laiss^  sur  ce  point, 
says  he  in  his  strange  memoirs  of  the     aucun  doute." 
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an  empty  treasury,  immeasurable  palaces,  an  innninerable 
honsehold,  inestimable  jewels  and  fnmiture.  All  the  sap  and 
nutriment  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to  feed 
one  bloated  and  imwholesome  excrescence.  The  nation  was 
withered.  The  conrt  was  morbidly  flourishing.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  associations  which  attached  the  people  to 
the  monarchy  had  lost  strength  during  his  reign.  He  had 
neglected  or  sacrificed  their  dearest  interests;  but  he  had 
struck  their  imaginations.  The  very  things  which,  ought  to 
have  made  him  most  unpopular, — ^the  prodigies  of  luxury 
and  magnificence  with  which  his  person  was  surrounded, 
while,  beyond  the  inclosure  of  his  parks,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  starvation  and  despair, — seemed  to  increase  the 
respectful  attachment  which  his  subjects  felt  for  him.  That 
governments  exist  only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  appears  to 
be  the  moot  obvious  and  simple  of  all  truths.  Yet  history- 
proves  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  recondite.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  seldom  present  to  the  minds  of 
rulers,  when  we  see  how  slowly,  and  through  how  much, 
suffering,  nations  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it. 

There  was  indeed  one  Frenchman  who  had  discovered  those 
principles  which  it  now  seems  impossible  to  miss, — ^that  the 
many  are  not  made  for  the  use  of  one, — ^that  the  truly  good 
government  is  not  that  which  concentrates  magnificence  in  a 
court,  but  that  which  diffuses  happiness  among  a  people, — 
that  a  king  who  gains  victory  after  victory,  and  adds  pro- 
vince to  province,  may  deserve,  not  the  admiration,  but  the 
abhorrence  and  contempt  of  mankind.  These  were  the  doc- 
trines which  F^n^lon  taught.  Considered  as  an  epic  poem, 
Telemachus  can  scarcely  be  placed  above  Glover's  Leonidas 
or  WilMe's  Epigoniad.  Considered  as  a  treatise  on  politics 
and  morals,  it  abounds  with  errors  of  detail ;  and  the  truths 
which  it  inculcates  seem  trite  to  a  modem  reader.  But,  if 
we  compare  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  with  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  rest  of  the  French  literature  of  that  age, 
we  shall  perceive  that,  though  in  appearance  trite,  it  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  original  works  that  have  ever  appeared. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  F^n^lon's  political  morality, 
the  tests  by  which  he  judged  of  institutions  and  of  men,  were 
absolutely  new  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  taught  them  in- 
deed, with  the  happiest  effect,  to  hia  royal  pupil.  But  how 
incomprehensible  they  were  to  most  people,  we  learn  fix)m 
Saint  Simon.  That  amusing  writer  tells  us,  as  a  thiug  almost 
incredible,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  declared  it  to  be  his 
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opinion  that  kings  existed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  good  of  kings.  Saint  Simon  is  delighted 
with  the  benevolence  of  this  saying;  but  startled  by  its 
novelty,  and  terrified  by  its  boldness.  Indeed  he  distinctly 
says  that  it  was  not  safe  to  repeat  the  sentiment  in  the  conrt 
of  Louis.  Saint  Simon  was,  of  aU  the  members  of  that  court, 
the  least  courtly.  He  was  as  nearly  an  oppositionist  as  any 
man  of  his  time.  His  disposition  was  proud,  bitter,  and 
cynical.  In  religion  he  was  a  Jansenist ;  in  politics,  a  less 
hearty  royalist  than  most  of  his  neighbours.  His  opinions 
and  his  temper  had  preserved  him  from  the  illusions  which 
the  demeanour  of  Louis  produced  on  others.  He  neither 
loved  nor  respected  the  king.  Yet  even  this  man, — one  of 
the  most  liberal  men  in  Prance, — ^was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  go- 
vernment propounded, — an  axiom  which,  in  our  time,  nobody 
in  England  or  Prance  would  dispute, — ^which  the  stoutest 
Tory  takes  for  granted  as  much  as  the  fiercest  Badical,  and 
conLming  whkh  the  Carlist  woidd  agree  with  the  most 
republican  deputy  of  the  "  extreme  left.**  No  person  will  do 
justice  to  P^n61on,  who  does  not  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  Telemachus  was  written  in  an  age  and  nation  in  which 
bold  and  independent  thinkers  stared  to  hear  that  twenty 
millions  of  human  beings  did  not  exist  for  the  gratification 
of  one.  That  work  is  commonly  considered  as  a  school-book^ 
very  fit  for  children,  because  its  style  is  easy  and  its  morality 
blameless,  but  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers.  We  can  distinguish  in  it,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  first  faint  dawn  of  a  long  and  splendid  day  of 
intellectual  light, — ^the  dim  promise  of  a  great  deliverance, 
— ^the  undeveloped  germ  of  the  charter  and  of  the  code. 

What  mighty  iaterests  were  staked  on  the  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  I  and  how  different  an  aspect  might  the  history 
of  Prance  have  borne  if  he  had  attained  the  age  of  his  grand- 
father or  of  his  son ; — if  he  had  been  permitted  to  show  how 
much  could  be  done  for  humanity  by  the  highest  virtue  in 
the  highest  fortune !  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  history 
more  remarkable  than  the  descriptions  which  remain  to  us  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  The  fierce  and  impetuous  temper 
which  he  showed  in  early  youth, — the  complete  change  which 
a  judicious  education  produced  in  his  character, — ^his  fervid 
piety, — ^his  large  benevolence, — ^the  strictness  with  which  he 
judged  himself, — ^the  liberality  vrith  which  he  judged  others, 
— ^the  fortitude  with  which  alone,  in  the  whole  court,  he  stood 
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up  against  the  commands  of  Lonis,  when  a  religions  scrapie 
was  concerned, — ^the  charity  with  which  aJone,  in  the  whole 
court,  he  defended  the  profligate  Orleans  against  calumni- 
ators,— his  great  projects  for  the  good  of  the  people, — hia 
activity  in  business, — his  taste  for  letters, — ^his  strong  do- 
mestic attachments, — even  the  ungraceful  person  and  the 
shy  and  awkward  manner  which  concealed  £rom  the  eyes  of 
the  sneering  courtiers  of  his  grandfather  so  many  rare  endow- 
ments,— make  his  character  the  most  interesting  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  his  house.  He  had  resolved,  if  he 
came  to  the  throne,  to  disperse  that  ostentatious  court,  which 
was  supported  at  an  expense  ruinous  to  the  nation, — ^to  pre- 
serve peace, — to  correct  the  abuses  which  were  found  in  every 
part  of  the  system  of  revenue, — ^to  abolish  or  modify  oppres- 
sive  privileges, — to  reform  the  administration  of  justice, — ^to 
revive  the  institution  of  the  States  General.  If  he  had  ruled 
over  France  during  forty  or  fifty  years,  that  great  movement 
of  the  human  mind,  which  no  government  could  have  ar- 
rested, which  bad  government  only  rendered  more  violent, 
would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  been  conducted,  by 
peacjeable  means,  to  a  happy  termination. 

Disease  and  sorrow  removed  from  the  world  that  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  which  it  was  not  worthy.  During  two  genera- 
tions France  was  ruled  by  men  who,  with  all  the  vices  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  none  of  the  art  by  which  that 
magnificent  prince  passed  off  his  vices  for  virtues.  The  people 
had  now  to  see  tyranny  naked.  That  foul  Duessa  was 
stripped  of  her  gorgeous  ornaments.  She  had  always  been 
hideous ;  but  a  strange  enchantment  had  made  her  seem  fair 
and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  her  willing  slaves.  The  spell  was 
now  broken;  the  deformity  was  made  manifest;  and  the 
lovers,  lately  so  happy  and  so  proud,  turned  away  loathing 
and  horror-struck. 

First  came  the  Regency.  The  strictness  with  which  Louis 
had,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  exacted  from  those  around 
him  an  outward  attention  to  religious  duties,  produced  an 
effect  similar  to  that  which  the  rigour  of  the  Puritans  had 
produced  in  England.  It  was  the  boast  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  the  time  of  her  greatness,  that  devotion  had  become 
the  fashion.  A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and,  like  a  fashion, 
it  passed  away.  The  austerity  of  the  tyrant's  old  age  had 
injured  the  morality  of  the  higher  orders  more  than  even  the 
licentiousness  of  his  youth.  Not  only  had  he  not  reformed 
their  vices,  but,  by  forcing  them  to  be  hypocrites,  he  had 
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sliaken  their  belief  in  virtue.  They  had  found  it  so  easy  to 
perform  the  grimace  of  piety,  that  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
consider  all  piety  as  grimace.  The  times  were  changed. 
Pensions,  regiments,  and  abbeys,  were  no  longer  to  be  ob- 
tained by  regular  confession  and  severe  penance;  and  the 
obsequious  courtiers  who  had  kept  Lent  like  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  and  who  had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  at 
the  edifying  parts  of  sermons  preached  before  the  king,  as- 
pired to  the  title  of  r(md  as  ardently  as  they  had  aspired  to 
that  of  dSvot)  and  went,  during  Passion  Week,  to  the  revels 
of  the  Palais  Boyal  as  readily  as  they  had  formerly  repaired 
to  the  sermons  of  Massillon. 

The  Begent  vras  in  many  respects  the  facsimile  of  our 
Charles  the  Second.  Like  Charles,  he  was  a  good-natured 
man,  utterly  destitute  of  sensibility.  Like  Charles,  he  had 
good  natural  talents,  which  a  deplorable  indolence  rendered 
useless  to  the  state.  Like  Charles,  he  thought  all  men  cor- 
rupt and  interested,  and  yet  did  not  dislike  them  for  being 
so.  His  opinion  of  human  nature  was  Gulliver's ;  but  he  did 
not  regard  human  nature  with  Gulliver's  horror.  He  thought 
that  he  and  his  fellow-creatures  were  Yahoos ;  and  he  thought 
a  Yahoo  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  animal.  No  princes  were 
ever  more  social  than  Charles  and  Philip  of  Orleans ;  yet  no 
princes  ever  had  less  capacity  for  friendship.  The  tempers  of 
these  clever  cynics  were  so  easy,  and  their  miuds  so  languid, 
that  habit  supplied  in  them  the  place  of  afifection,  and  made 
them  the  tools  of  people  for  whom  they  cared  not  one  straw. 
In  love,  both  were  mere  sensualists  without  delicacy  or  ten- 
derness. In  politics,  both  were  utterly  careless  of  faith  and 
of  national  honour.  Charles  shut  up  lie  Exchequer.  Philip 
patronised  the  System.  The  councils  of  Charles  were  swayed 
by  the  gold  of  Barillon ;  the  councils  of  Philip  by  the  gold  of 
Walpole.  Charles  for  private  objects  made  war  on  Holland, 
the  natural  ally  of  England.  Philip  for  private  objects  made 
war  on  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
natural  ally,  indeed,  the  creature,  of  France.  Even  in  trifling 
circumstances  the  parallel  might  be  carried  on.  Both  these 
princes  were  fond  of  experimental  philosophy,  and  passed  in 
the  laboratory  much  time  which  would  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously passed  at  the  council  table.  Both  were  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  female  relatives  than  to  any  otlier 
human  being ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  suspected  that  this 
attachment  was  not  perfectly  innocent.  In  personal  courage, 
and  in  all  the  virtues  which  are  connected  with  personal 
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courage,  tlie  Begent  was  indLspntablj  saperior  to  Charles. 
Indeed  Charles  but  narrowly  escaped  the  stain  of  cowardice. 
Philip  was  eminently  brave,  and,  like  most  brave  men,  was 
generally  open  and  sincere.  Charles  added  dissimulation  to 
his  other  vices. 

The  administration  of  the  Begent  was  scarcely  less  i)er- 
nicious,  and  infinitely  more  scandalous,  than  that  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch.  It  was  by  magnificent  public  works,  and 
by  wars  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  that  Louis  had  brought 
distress  on  his  people.  The  Begent  aggravated  that  distress 
by  frauds  of  which  a  lame  duck  on  the  stock-exchange  would 
have  been  ashamed.  Prance,  even  while  suffering  under  the 
most  severe  calamities,  had  reverenced  the  conqueror.  She 
despised  the  swindler. 

When  Orleans  and  the  wretched  Dubois  had  disappeared, 
the  power  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  a  prince  degraded 
in  the  public  eye  by  the  infamously  lucrative  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  juggles  of  the  System,  and  by  the  himiility 
with  which  he  bore  the  caprices  of  a  loose  and  imperious 
woman.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed  that  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family  should  successively  incur  the  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  the  nation. 

Between  the  faU  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  death  of 
Pleury,  a  few  years  of  frugal  and  moderate  government  in- 
tervened. Then  recommenced  the  downward  progress  of  the 
monarchy.  Profligacy  in  the  court,  extravagance  in  the 
finances ;  schism  in  the  church,  faction  in  the  Parliaments, 
unjust  war  terminated  by  ignominious  peace, — all  that  indi- 
cates and  aU  that  produces  the  ruin  of  great  empires,  make 
up  the  history  of  that  miserable  period.  Abroad,  the  French 
were  beaten  and  humbled  every  where,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Bhine,  in  Asia  and  in  America.  At 
home,  they  were  turned  over  from  vizier  to  vizier,  and  from 
sultana  to  sultana,  till  they  had  reached  that  point  beneath 
which  there  was  no  lower  abyss  of  infamy, — till  the  yoke  of 
Maupeou  had  made  them  pine  for  Choiseul, — ^till  Madame  dn 
Barri  had  taught  them  to  regret  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

But,  unpopular  as  the  monarchy  had  become,  the  aris- 
tocracy was  more  unpopular  still;  and  not  without  reason. 
The  tyranny  of  an  individual  is  far  more  supportable  than 
the  tyranny  of  a  caste.  The  old  privileges  were  galling  and 
hateAil  to  the  new  wealth  and  the  new  knowledge.  Every 
thing  indicated  the  approach  of  no  common  revolution,— of  a 
revolution  destined  to  change,  not  merely  the  form  of  govern- 
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ment>  but  tlie  distribution  of  property  and  the  whole  social 
system,— of  a  revolution  the  effects  of  which  were  to  be  felt 
at  every  fireside  in  Prance, — of  a  new  Jaquerie,  in  which  the 
victory  was  to  remain  with  Jaquea  honhomme.  In  the  van  of 
the  movement  were  the  moneyed  men  and  the  men  of  letters, 
the  wounded  pride  of  wealth  and  the  wounded  pride  of 
intellect.  An  immense  multitude,  made  ignorant  and  cruel 
by  oppression,  was  raging  in  the  rear. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  course  which  could  have 
been  pursued  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth  could  have  averted  a 
great  convulsion.  But  we  are  sure  that,  if  there  was  such  a 
course,  it  was  the  course  recommended  by  M.  Turgot.  The 
church  and  the  aristocracy,  with  that  blindness  to  danger, 
that  incapacity  of  believing  that  any  thing  can  be  except 
what  has  been,  which  the  long  possession  of  power  seldom 
fails  to  generate,  mocked  at  the  counsel  which  might  have 
saved  them.  They  would  not  have  reform;  and  they  had 
revolution.  They  would  not  pay  a  small  contribution  in 
place  of  the  odious  corvfes ;  and  they  lived  to  see  their 
castles  demolished,  and  their  lands  sold  to  strangers.  They 
woTild  not  endure  Turgot  5  and  they  were  forced  to  endure 
Eobespierre. 

Then  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  smitten  with  judicial 
blindness,  plunged  headlong  into  the  American  war.  They 
thus  committed  at  once  two  great  errors.  They  encouraged 
the  spirit  of  revolution.  They  augmented  at  the  same  time 
those  public  burdens,  the  pressure  of  which  is  generally  the 
immediate  cause  of  revolutions.  The  event  of  the  war  carried 
to  the  height  the  enthusiasm  of  speculative  democrats.  The 
financial  difficulties  produced  by  the  war  carried  to  the  height 
the  discontent  of  that  larger  body  of  people  who  cared  little 
about  theories,  and  much  about  taxes. 

The  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  the  signal  for  the 
explosion  of  all  the  hoarded  passions  of  a  century.  In  that 
assembly,  there  were  undoubtedly  very  able  men.  But  they 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government.  All 
the  great  English  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by  prac- 
tical statesmen.  The  French  Eevolution  was  conducted  by 
mere  speculators.  Our  constitution  has  never  been  so  far 
behind  the  age  as  to  have  become  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  people.  The  English  revolutions  have  therefore  been 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  defending,  correcting,  and  re- 
storing,— never  for  the  mere  purpose  of  destroying.  Our 
coimtrymen  have  always,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  excite^ 
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ment,  spoken  reverently  of  the  form  of  goyemment  tmder 
which  they  Uved,  and  attacked  only  what  they  regarded  as 
its  corruptions.    In  the  very  act  of  innovating  tihey  have  con- 
stantly appealed  to  ancient  prescription ;  they  have  seldom 
looked  abroad  for  models ;  they  have  seldom  troubled  them- 
selves with  Utopian  theories ;  they  have  not  been  anxious  to 
prove  that  liberty  is  a  natural  right  of  men ;  they  have  been 
content  to  regard  it  as  the  lawful  birthright  of  Englishmen. 
Their  social  contract  is  no  fiction.     It  is  still  extant  on  the 
original  parchment,  sealed  with  wax  which  was  affixed  at 
Bunnymede,  and  attested  by  the  lordly  names  of  the  Man- 
schals  and  Fitzherberts.     Ko  general  arguments  about  the 
original  equality  of  men,  no  fine  stories  out  of  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  have  ever  affected  them  so  much  as  their 
own  familiar  words, — Magna  Charta, — Habeas  Corpus, — ^Trial 
by  Jury, — Bill  of  Eights.    This  part  of  our  national  character 
has  undoubtedly  its  disadvantages.    An  Englishman  too  often 
reasons  on  politics  in  the  spirit  rather  of  a  lawyer  than  of  a 
philosopher.     There  is  too  often  something  narrow,  some- 
thing exclusive,  something  Jewish,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
in  his  love  of  freedom.     He  is  disposed  to  consider  popular 
rights  as  the  special  heritage  of  the  chosen  race  to  which  he 
belongs.     He  is  inclined  rather  to  repel  than  to  encourage 
the  alien  proselyte  who  aspires  to  a  share  of  his  privileges. 
Very  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
They  had  none  of  our  narrowness ;  but  they  had  none  of  our 
practical  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs.     They  did  not 
understand  how  to  regulate  the  order  of  their  own  debates ; 
and  they  thought  themselves  able  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
world.    All  the  past  was  loathsome  to  them.    AJl  their  agree- 
able associations  were  connected  with  the  future.      Hopes 
were  to  them  all  that  recollections  are  to  us.     In  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country  they  found  nothing  to  love  or  to  admire. 
As  far  back  as  they  could  look,  they  saw  only  the  tyranny 
of  one  class  and  the  degradation  of  another, — Frank  and 
Gaul,  knight  and  viUein,  gentleman  and  roiwrier.      They 
hated  the  monarchy,  the  church,  the  nobility.     They  cared 
nothing  for  the  States  or  the  Parliament.     It  was  long  the 
fashion  to  ascribe  all  the  foUies  which  they  committed  to  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers.    We  believe  that  it  was  mis- 
rule, and  nothing  but  misrule,  that  put  the  sting  into  those 

writings.      It  is  not  true  that  the  French  abandoned   ex- 



perience  for  theories.     They  took  up  with  theories  because 
they  had  no  experience  of  good  government.    It  was  because 
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the  J  had  no  charter  that  thej  ranted  about  the  original  con- 
tract. As  soon  as  tolerable  institutions  were  given  to  them, 
they  began  to  look  to  those  institutions.  In  1830  their  rally- 
ing cry  was  Vive  la  Charte.  In  1789  they  had  nothing  but 
theories  round  which  to  rally.  They  had  seen  social  distinc- 
tions only  in  a  bad  form ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
they  should  be  deluded  by  sophisms  about  the  equality  of 
men.  They  had  experienced  so  much  evil  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  kings  that  they  might  be  excused  for  lending  a 
ready  ear  to  those  who  preached,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the 
dociaine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  i)eople. 

The  English,  content  with  their  own  national  recollections 
and  names,  have  never  sought  for  models  in  the  institutions 
of  Greece  or  Bome.  The  French,  having  nothing  in  their 
own  history  to  which  they  could  look  back  with  pleasure,  had 
recourse  to  the  history  of  the  great  ancient  commonwealths : 
they  drew  their  notions  of  those  commonwealths,  not  from 
contemporary  writers,  but  from  romances  written  by  pedantic 
moralists  long  after  the  extinction  of  public  liberty.  They 
neglected  Thucydides  for  Plutarch.  Blind  themselves,  they 
took  blind  guides.  They  had  no  experience  of  freedom ;  and 
they  took  their  opinions  concerning  it  from  men  who  had  no 
more  experience  of  it  than  themselves,  and  whose  imagina- 
tions, inflamed  by  mystery  and  privation,  exaggerated  the 
unknown  enjoyment ; — ^from  men  who  raved  about  patriotism 
without  having  ever  had  a  country,  and  eulogised  tyranni- 
cide while  crouching  before  tyrants.  The  ma>xim  which  the 
French  legislators  learned  in  this  school  was,  that  political 
liberty  is  an  end,  and  not  a  means ;  that  it  is  not  merely 
valuable  as  the  great  safeguard  of  order,  of  property,  and  of 
morality,  but  that  it  is  in  itself  a  high  and  exquisite  happi- 
ness to  which  order,  property,  and  morality  ought  without 
one  scruple  to  be  sacrificed.  The  lessons  which  may  be 
learned  from  ancient  history  are  indeed  most  usefdl  and  im- 
portant ;  but  they  were  not  likely  to  be  learned  by  men  who, 
in  all  their  rhapsodies  about  the  Athenian  democracy,  seemed 
utterly  to  forget  that  in  that  democracy  there  were  ten  slaves 
to  one  citizen ;  and  who  constantly  decorated  their  invectives 
against  the  aristocrats  with  panegyrics  on  Brutus  and  Oato, 
— ^two  aristocrats,  fiercer,  prouder,  and  more  exclusive,  than 
any  that  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois. 

We  have  never  met  with  so  vivid  and  interesting  a  picture 
of  the  National  Assembly  as  that  which  M.  Dumont  has  set 
before   us.     His   Mirabeau,  in   particular,  is  incomparable. 
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All  the  former  Mirabeans  were  daubs  in  comparison.  Some 
were  merely  painted  from  the  imagination — others  weie  gross 
caricatures  :  this  is  the  yery  individualy  neither  god  nor 
demon,  but  a  man — a  rrenchman, — a  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  great  talents,  with  strong  passions, 
depraved  by  bad  education,  surrounded  by  temptations  of 
every  kind, — made  desperate  at  one  time  by  disgrace,  and 
then  again  intoxicated  by  fame.  All  his  opposite  and  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  qualities  are  in  this  representation  so 
blended  together  as  to  make  up  a  harmonious  and  natural 
whole.  Till  now,  Mirabeau  was  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  to 
most  readers  of  history,  not  a  man,  but  a  string  of  anti- 
theses. Henceforth  he  will  be  a  real  human  being,  a  remark- 
able and  eccentric  being  indeed,  but  perfectly  conceivable. 

He  was  fond,  M.  Dumont  tells  us,  of  giving  odd  compound 
nicknames.  Thus,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  Grandison-Cromwell; 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  Alaric-Cottin ;  D'Espremenil  was 
Crispin-Catiline.  We  think  that  Mirabeau  himself  might  be 
described,  after  his  own  fashion,  as  a  Wilkes-Chatham.  He 
had  Wilkes's  sensuality,  WOkes's  levity,  Wilkes's  insensibi- 
lity to  shame.  Like  Wilkes,  he  had  brought  on  himself  the 
censure  even  of  men  of  pleasure  by  the  peculiar  grossness  of 
his  immorality,  and  by  the  obscenity  of  his  writings.  Like 
Wilkes,  he  was  heedless,  not  only  of  the  laws  of  morality, 
but  of  the  laws  of  honour.  Yet  he  affected,  like  Wilkes,  to 
unite  the  character  of  the  demagogue  to  that  of  the  fine 
gentleman.  Like  Wilkes,  he  conciliated,  by  his  good-humour 
and  his  high  spirits,  the  regard  of  many  who  despised  his 
character.  Like  Wilkes,  he  was  hideously  ugly ;  like  Wilkes, 
he  made  a  jest  of  his  own  ugliness ;  and,  like  Wilkes,  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  very  attentive  to  his  dress,  and 
very  successful  in  affairs  of  gallantry. 

Resembling  Wilkes  in  the  lower  and  grosser  parts  of  his 
character,  he  had,  in  his  higher  qualities,  some  affinity  to 
Chatham.  His  eloquence,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  bore 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  great  English 
minister.  He  was  not  eminently  successful  in  long  set 
speeches.  He  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  close  and  ready 
debater.  Sudden  bursts,  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of 
inspiration — short  sentences  which  came  like  lightning, 
dazzling,  burning,  striking  down  every  thing  before  them — 
sentences  which,  spoken  at  critical  moments,  decided  the  fate 
of  great  questions — sentences  which  at  once  became  pro- 
verbs— sentences  which  everybody  still  knows  by  heart — in 
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these  chiefly  lay  the  oratorical  power  both  of  Chatham  and  of 
Mirabeau.  There  have  been  far  greater  speakers^  and  far 
greater  statesmen,  than  either  of  them ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  men  have,  in  modem  times,  exercised  such  vast  personal 
influence  over  stormy  and  divided  assemblies.  The  power  of 
both  was  as  much  moral  as  intellectual.  In  true  dignity  of  cha- 
racter,  in  private  aad  pubUc  virtue,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  in- 
stitute  any  comparison  between  them ;  but  they  had  the  sam^ 
haughtiness  and  vehemence  of  temper.  In  their  language  and 
manner  there  was  a  disdainful  self-confidence,  an  imperious- 
ness,  a  fierceness  of  passion,  before  which  aU  common  minds 
quailed.  Even  Murray  and  Charles  Townshend,  though  intel- 
lectually not  inferior  to  Chatham,  were  always  cowed  by  him. 
Bamave,  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  best  debater  in  the 
National  Assembly,  flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabeau. 
Men,  except  in  bad  novels,  are  not  aU  good  or  all  evil.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  virtue  of  Lord  Chatham  was 
a  little  theatrical.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  in  Mirabeau, 
not  indeed  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  virtue,  but  that 
imperfect  substitute  for  virtue,  which  is  found  in  almost  all 
superior  minds, — a  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  sincere  enthusiasm ;  and  which, 
mingled  with  the  desire  of  admiration,  sometimes  gave  to  his 
character  a  lustre  resembling  the  lustre  of  true  goodness, — 
as  the  "  faded  splendour  wan"  which  lingered  round  the  fallen 
archangel  resembled  the  exceeding  brightness  of  those  spirits 
who  had  kept  their  first  estate. 

There  are  several  other  admirable  portraits  of  eminent  men 
in  these  Memoirs.  That  of  Sieyes  in  particular,  and  that  of 
Talleyrand,  are  masterpieces,  full  of  life  and  expression.  But 
nothing  in  the  book  has  interested  us  more  than  the  view 
which  M.  Dumont  has  presented  to  us,  unostentatiously,  and, 
we  may  say,  unconsciously,  of  his  own  character.  The  sturdy 
rectitude,  the  large  charity,  the  good-nature,  the  modesty,  the 
independent  spirit,  the  ardent  philanthropy,  the  unaffected 
indifference  to  money  and  to  fame,  make  up  a  character  which, 
while  it  has  nothing  unnatural,  seems  to  us  to  approach  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  of  the  Grandisons  and  Allworthys  of 
fiction.  The  work  is  not  indeed  precisely  such  a  work  as  we 
had  anticipated — it  is  more  lively,  more  picturesque,  more 
amusing  than  we  had  promised  ourselves :  and  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  profound  and  philosophic.  But,  if  it  is  not, 
in  all  respects,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  fi-om  the 
intellect  of  M.  Dumont,  it  is  assuredly  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  heart. 
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WAE  OF  THE  SUCCESSION  IN  SPAIN. 

(Januabt,  1833.) 

History  of  the  Wa/r  of  tJie  Succession  m  Spain,   By  Lord  Mahoit.    (^o. 

London:  1832. 

The  days  when  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  a  PeiHon 
of  Hononr,  and  Bomances  of  M.  Scuderi,  done  into  EngUsh  by 
a  Person  of  Quality,  were  attractive  to  readers  and  profitable 
to  booksellers,  have  long  gone  by.  The  literary  privileges 
once  enjoyed  by  lords  are  as  obsolete  as  their  right  to  kill  the 
King's  deer  on  their  way  to  Parliament,  or  as  their  old  remedy 
of  scandalum  magnatv/m.  Yet  we  must  acknowledge  that, 
though  our  poUtical  opinions  are  by  no  means  aristocratical, 
we  always  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  noble  authors.  In- 
dustry and  a  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures  are  peculiarly  re- 
spectable in  those  who  can  afford  to  be  idle  and  who  have 
every  temptation  to  be  dissipated.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
wish  success  to  a  man  who,  finding  himself  placed,  without 
any  exertion  or  any  merit  on  his  part»,  above  the  mass  of 
society,  voluntarily  descends  firom  his  eminence  in  search  of 
distinctions  which  he  may  justly  call  his  own. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  second  appearance  of  Lord  Mahon 
in  the  character  of  an  author.  His  first  book  was  creditable 
to  him,  but  was  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  work  which 
now  lies  before  us.  He  has  undoubtedly  some  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  a  historian,  great  diligence  in  examining 
authorities,  great  judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great 
impartiality  in  estimating  characters.  We  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  in  any  instance  forgotten  the  duties  belonging  to 
his  literary  Ainctions  in  the  feelings  of  a  kinsman.  He  does 
no  more  than  justice  to  his  ancestor  Stanhope ;  he  does  fiill 
justice  to  Stanhope's  enemies  and  rivals.  TTia  narrative  is 
very  perspicuous,  and  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom, 
we  grieve  to  say,  deserved  by  modem  writers,  of  being  very 
concise.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  with  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  a  literary  veteran,  he  has  some  of  the 
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faolts  of  a  literary  novice.  He  has  not  yet  acquired  a  great 
command  of  words.  His  style  is  seldom  easy,  and  is  now  and 
then  unpleasantly  stiff.  He  is  so  bigoted  a  purist  that  he 
transforms  the  Abb6  d'Estrfes  iato  an  Abbot.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  French  words  introduced  into  English  composition ; 
but,  after  all,  the  first  law  of  writing,  that  law  to  which  all 
other  laws  are  subordinate,  is  this,  that  the  words  employed 
shall  be  such  as  convey  to  the  reader  the  meaning  of  the 
writer.  Now  an  Abbot  is  the  head  of  a  religious  house ;  an 
Abh6  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  It  is  better  un- 
doubtedly to  use  an  English  word  than  a  French  word ;  but  it 
is  better  to  use  a  French  word  than  to  misuse  an  English 
word. 

Lord  Mahon  is  also  a  little  too  fond  of  uttering  moral  re- 
flections in  a  style  too  sententious  and  oracular.  We  will 
give  one  instance :  "  Strange  as  it  seems,  experience  shows 
that  we  usually  feel  far  more  animosity  against  those  whom 
we  have  injured  than  against  those  who  injure  us  :  and  this 
remark  holds  good  with  every  degree  of  intellect,  with  every 
class  of  fortune,  with  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  a  stripling  or 
an  elder,  a  hero  or  a  prince."  This  remark  might  have 
seemed  strange  at  the  court  of  Nimrod  or  Chedorlaomer ;  but 
it  has  now  been  for  many  generations  considered  as  a  truism 
rather  than  a  paradox.  Every  boy  has  written  on  the  thesis 
"  Odisse  quern  IceserisJ'  Scarcely  any  lines  in  English  Poetry 
are  better  known  than  that  vigorous  couplet, 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong ; 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

The  historians  and  philosophers  have  quite  done  with  this 
maxim,  and  have  abandoned  it,  like  other  maxims  which  have 
lost  their  gloss,  to  bad  novelists,  by  whom  it  will  very  soon 
be  worn  to  rags. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  faults  of  Lord 
Mahon's  book  are  precisely  the  faults  which  time  seldom  fails 
to  cure,  and  that  the  book,  in  spite  of  those  faults,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  governments,  whoever  wishes  to  know  how  great 
states  may  be  made  feeble  and  wretched,  should  study  the 
history  of  Spain.  The  empire  of  Philip  the  Second  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  powerfdl  and  splendid  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  In  Europe,  he  ruled  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  Franche  Comt^, 
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BonBsiUon,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.    Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  the  other  small  states  of  Italy,  were  as  completely 
dependent  on  him  as  the  Nizam  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  now 
are  on  the  East  India  Company.    In  Asia,  ike  King  of  ^ain 
was  master  of  the  Philippines  and  of  all  those  rich  settle- 
ments which  the  Portuguese  had  made  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    In  America, 
his  dominions  extended  on  each  side  of  the  equator  into  the 
temperate  zone.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  annual 
revenue  amounted,  in  the  season  of  his  greatest  power,  to  a 
sum  near  ten  times  as  large  as  that  which  England  yielded  to 
Elizabeth.     He  had  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  excel- 
lent troops,  at  a  time  when  England  had  not  a  single  battalion 
in  constant  pay.    His  ordinary  naval  force  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  galleys.     He  held,  what  no  other  prince  in 
modem  times  has  held,  the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea.     During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  he  was 
supreme  on  both  elements.     His  soldiers  marched  up  to  the 
capital  of  France ;  his  ships  menaced  the  shores  of  England. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  several  years,  his 
power  over  Europe  was  greater  than  even  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  influence  of  the  French  conqueror  never  extended  beyond 
low-water  mark.    The  narrowest  strait  was  to  his  power  what 
it  was  of  old  believed  that  a  running  stream  was  to  the  sor- 
ceries of  a  witch.     While  his  army  entered  every  metropolis 
from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  the  English  fleets  blockaded  every 
port  from  Dantzic  to  Trieste.      Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca, 
Guernsey,  enjoyed  security  through  tiie  whole  course  of  a 
war  which  endangered  every  throne  on  the  Continent.     The 
victorious  and  imperial  nation  which  had  filled  its  museums 
with  the  spoils  of  Antwerp,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome,  was 
suffering  painfully  from  the  want  of  luxuries  which  use  had 
made  necessaries.     While  pillars  and  arches  were  rising  to 
commemorate  the  French  conquests,  the  conquerors  were 
trying  to  manufacture  coffee  out  of  succory  and  sugar  out 
of  beet-root.     The  influence  of  Philip  on  the  Continent  was 
as  great  as  that  of  Napoleon.     The  Emperor  of  Grermany 
was  his  kinsman.     France,  torn  by  religious  dissensions,  was 
never  a  formidable  opponent,  and  was  sometimes  a  dependent 
ally.   At  the  same  time,  Spain  had  what  Napoleon  desired  in 
vain,  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.     She  long  monopolised 
the  trade  of  America  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    All  the  gold 
of  the  West,  and  aU  the  spices  of  the  East,  were  received  and 
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difitribnted  by  her.  During  many  years  of  war,  her  commerce 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  predatory  enterprises  of  a  few 
roving  privateers.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
English  statesmen  continued  to  look  with  great  dread  on  the 
maritime  power  of  Philip.  "  The  King  of  Spain,"  said  the 
Lord  Keeper  to  the  two  Houses  in  1593,  ^^  since  he  hath 
usurped  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  hath  thereby  grown 
mighty  by  gaining  the  East  Indies  :  so  as,  how  great  soever 
he  was  before,  he  is  now  thereby  manifestly  more  great :  •  •  . 
He  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all  trade  of  merchandise 
from  England  to  Gascoigne  and  Guienne,  which  he  attempted 
to  do  this  last  vintage ;  so  as  he  is  now  become  as  a  frontier 
enemy  to  all  the  west  of  England,  as  well  as  all  the  south 
parts,  as  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Yea,  by 
means  of  his  interest  in  St.  Maloes,  a  port  fiiU  of  shipping 
for  the  war,  he  is  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Queen's  isles 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  ancient  possessions  of  this  crown, 
and  never  conqnered  in  the  greatest  wars  with  France." 

The  ascendency  which  Spain  then  had  in  Europe  was,  in 
one  sense,  well  deserved.  It  was  an  ascendency  which  had 
been  gained  by  unquestioned  superiority  in  all  the  arts  of 
policy  and  of  war.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  was  not 
more  decidedly  the  land  of  the  fine  arts,  Grermany  was  not  more 
decidedly  the  land  of  bold  theological  speculation,  than  Spain 
was  the  land  of  statesmen  and  of  soldiers.  The  character 
which  Yirgil  has  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  grave  and  haughty  chiefs,  who  sur- 
rounded the  throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  of  his 
immediate  successors.  That  majestic  art,  '^  regere  imperio 
populos,''  was  not  better  understood  by  the  Bomans  in  the 
proudest  days  of  their  republic,  than  by  Gonsalvo  and 
Ximenes,  Cortes  and  Alva.  The  skill  of  the  Spanish  diplo^ 
matists  was  renowned  throughout  Europe.  In  England  the 
name  of  Gondomar  is  still  remembered.  The  sovereign 
nation  was  unrivalled  both  in  regular  and  irregular  warfare. 
The  impetuous  chivalry  of  France,  the  serried  phalanx  of 
Switzerland,  were  alike  found  wanting  when  brought  fsice  to 
face  with  the  Spanish  infantry.  In  the  wars  of  the  New 
World,  where  something  different  from  ordinary  strategy 
was  required  in  the  general  and  something  different  from 
ordinary  discipline  in  the  soldier,  where  it  was  every  day 
necessary  to  meet  by  some  new  expedient  the  varying  tactics 
of  a  barbarous  enemy,  the  Spanish  adventurers  sprung  from 
the  common  people,  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
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talent  for  iiegotiation  and  command,  to  which  history  scarcely 
afiEbixis  a  paralleL 

The  CastUian  of  those  times  was  to  the  Italian  what  the 
Boman,  in  the  days  of  the  greatness  of  Borne,  Mfas  to  the 
Greek.  The  conqueror  had  less  ingenuity,  less  taste,  less 
delicacy  of  perception  than  the  conquered;  but  &x  more 
pride,  firmness,  and  courage,  a  more  solemn  demeanour,  a 
stronger  sense  of  honour.  The  subject  had  more  subtlety  in 
speculation,  the  ruler  more  energy  in  action.  The  vices  of 
the  former  were  those  of  a  coward ;  the  vices  of  the  latter 
were  those  of  a  tyrant.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Spaniard, 
like  the  Boman,  did  not  disdain  to  study  the  arts  and  the 
language  of  those  whom  he  oppressed.  A  revolution  took 
place  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  not  unlike  that  revolution 
which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  took  place  in  the  x>oetry  of  Latium : 
"  Capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.'*  The  slave  took  prisoner  tiie 
enslaver.  The  old  Oastilian  ballads  gave  place  to  sonnets  in 
the  style  of  Petrarch,  and  to  heroic  poems  in  the  stanza  of 
Ariosto,  as  the  national  songs  of  Bome  were  driven  out  by 
imitations  of  Theocritus,  and  translations  from  Menander. 

In  no  modem  society,  not  even  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  there  been  so  great  a  number  of  men 
eminent  at  once  in  literature  and  in  the  pursuits  of  active 
life,  as  Spain  produced  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Almost 
every  distinguished  writer  was  also  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
or  a  politician.  Boscan  bore  arms  with  high  reputation. 
Garcilaso  de  Yega,  the  author  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
gracefal  pastoral  poem  of  modem  times,  after  a  short  but 
splendid  military  career,  fell  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  a 
storming  party.  Alonzo  de  Erciila  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
that  war  of  Arauco,  which  he  afterwards  celebrated  in  one  of 
the  best  heroic  poems  that  Spain  has  produced.  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  whose  poems  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Horace,  and  whose  charming  little  novel  is  evidently  the 
model  of  Gil  Bias,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  history  as 
one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  House  of  Austria  to  crush  the  lingering  public 
spirit  of  Italy.  Lope  sailed  in  the  Armada ;  Cervantes  was 
wounded  at  Lepanto. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  with  how  much  awe  our  ancestors 
in  those  times  regarded  a  Spaniard.  He  was,  in  their  appre- 
hension, a  kind  of  daemon,  horribly  malevolent,  but  withal 
most  sagacious  and  powerful.  "They  be  verye  wyse  and 
politicke,"  says  an  honest  Englishman,  in  a  memorial  ad* 
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dressed  to  Mary,  ^^  and  can,  thorowe  ther  wysdome,  reform 
and  brjdell  theyr  owne  natures  for  a  tyme,  and  applye  their 
conditions  to  tiie  maners  of  those  men  with  whom  they 
meddell  gladlye  by  friendshippe ;  whose  mischievous  maners 
a  man  shall  never  knowe  untyll  he  come  under  ther  sub- 
jection :  but  then  shall  he  parfectlye  parceyve  and  fele  them : 
which  thynge  I  praye  God  England  never  do:  for  in  dis- 
simulations untyll  they  have  ther  purposes,  and  afterwards 
in  oppression  and  tyrannye,  when  they  can  obtayne  them, 
they  do  exceed  all  oilier  nations  upon  the  earthe."  This  is 
just  such  language  as  Arminius  would  have  used  about  the 
Bomans,  or  as  an  Indian  statesman  of  our  times  might  use 
about  the  English.  It  is  the  language  of  a  man  burning 
with  hatred,  but  cowed  by  those  whom  he  hates ;  and  pain- 
fully sensible  of  their  superiority,  not  only  in  power,  but  in 
intelligence. 

But  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  I  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  that 
didst  weaken  the  nations  I  If  we  overleap  a  hundred  years, 
and  look  at  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, what  a  change  do  we  find  I  The  contrast  is  as  great  as 
that  which  the  Bome  of  Gallienus  and  Honorius  presents  to 
the  Bome  of  Marius  and  Osesar.  Foreign  conquest  had 
begun  to  eat  into  every  part  of  that  gigantic  monarchy  on 
which  the  sun  never  set.  Holland  was  gone,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  Artois,  and  Boussillon,  and  Franche  Comt^.  In 
the  East,  the  empire  founded  by  the  Dutch  far  surpassed  in 
wealth  and  splendour  that  which  their  old  tyrants  still  re- 
tained. In  the  West,  England  had  seized,  and  still  held, 
settlements  in  the  midst  of  the  Mexican  sea. 

The  mere  loss  of  territory  was,  however,  of  little  moment. 
The  reluctant  obedience  of  distant  provinces  generally  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Empires  which  branch  out  widely 
are  often  more  flourishing  for  a  little  timely  pruning.  Ad- 
rian acted  judiciously  when  he  abandoned  the  conquests  of 
Trajan ;  and  England  was  never  so  rich,  so  gp*eat,  so  formid- 
able to  foreign  princes,  so  absolutely  mistress  of  the  sea>  as 
since  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies.  The  Spanish  empire 
was  still,  in  outward  appearance,  great  and  magnificent. 
The  European  dominions  subject  to  the  last  feeble  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Austria  were  far  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Louis  the  Foxurteenth.  The  American  dependencies  of  the 
Castiiian  crown  still  extended  far  to  the  North  of  Cancer  and 
far  to  the  South  of  Capricorn.     But  within  this  immense 
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body  there  was  an  incurable  decay,  an  ntter  want  of  tone,  an 
utter  prostration  of  strength.  An  ingenious  and  diligent  popu- 
lation, eminently  skilled  in  arts  and  manufactures,  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  stupid  and  remorseless  bigots.      The 
glory  of  the  Spanish  pencil  had  departed  with  Velasquez  ajid 
Murillo.     The  splendid  age  of  Spanish  literature  had  closed 
with  Solis  and  Calderon.     During  the  seventeenth  centirry 
many  states  had  formed  great  military  establishments.     But 
the  Spanish  army,  so  formidable  under  the  command  of  Alva 
and  Famese,  had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  thousand  men,  ill 
paid  and  ill  disciplined.     England,  Holland,  and  France  had 
great  navies.     But  the  Spanish  navy  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  tenth  part  of  that  mighty  force  which,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second,  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean.     The  arsenals  were  deserted.    The  mag- 
azines were  unprovided.     The  frontier  fortresses  were  ungar- 
rison,ed.     The  police  was  utterly  inefficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  people.     Murders  were  committed  in  the  face  of  day 
with  perfect  impunity.     Bravoes  and  discarded  serving-men, 
with  swords  at  their  sides,  swaggered  every  day  through  the 
most  public  streets  and  squares  of  the  capital,  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  and  setting  at  defiance  the  ministers  of  justice. 
The  finances  were  in  frightM  disorder.     The  people  paid 
much.    The  government  received  little.   The  American  vice- 
roys and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  became  rich,  while  the 
merchants  broke,  while  the  peasantry  starved,  while  the  body- 
servants  of  the  sovereign  remained  unpaid,  while  the  soldiers 
of  the  royal  guard  repaired  daily  to  the  doors  of  convents,  and 
battled  there  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  for  a  porringer  of 
broth  and  a  morsel  of  bread.     Every  remedy  which  was  tried 
aggravated  the  disease.     The  currency  was  altered ;  and  this 
frantic  measure  produced  its  never-failing  effects.     It  de- 
stroyed all  credit,  and  increased  the  misery  which  it  was 
intended  to  relieve.    The  American  gold,  to  use  the  words  of 
Ortiz,  was  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  lips  of  a  man  raging  with  thirst.     Heaps  of 
unopened  despatches  accumulated  in  the  offices,  while  the 
Ministers  were    concerting   with   bedchamber-women    and 
Jesuits  the  means  of  tripping  up  each  other.      Every  foreign 
power  could  plunder  and  insult  with  impunity  the  heir  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.     Into  such  a  state  had  the  mighty  king- 
dom of  Spain  fiillen,  while  one  of  its  smallest  dependencies, 
a  country  not  so  large  as  the  province  of  Estremadura  or 
Andalusia^  situated  under  an  inclement  sky,  and  preserved 
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only  by  artificial  means  from  the  im:^ads  of  the  ocean,  had 
become  a  power  of  the  first  class,  .and  treated  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  conrts  of  London  and  Versailles. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Mahon  explains  the  financial 
situation  of  Spain  by  no  means  satisfies  ns.  ''It  will  be 
foimd,"  Bays  he,  "that  those  mdividtuds  deriving  their  chief 
income  from  mines,  whose  yearly  produce  is  nncertain  and 
varying,  and  seems  rather  to  spring  firom  fortune  than  to  fol* 
low  industry,  are  usually  careless,  unthrifty,  and  irregular  in 
their  expenditure.  The  example  of  Spain  might  tempt  us  to 
apply  the  same  remark  to  states."  Lord  Mahon  would  find  it 
difficult,  we  suspect,  to  make  out  his  analogy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  uncertain  and  yarying  than  the  gains  and  losses  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  the  state  lotteries. 
But  no  part  of  the  public  income  was  more  certain  than  that 
which  was  derived  from  the  lotteries.  We  believe  that  this 
case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  American  mines.  Some 
veins  of  ore  exceeded  expectation ;  some  fell  below  it.  Some 
of  the  private  speculators  drew  blanks,  and  others  gained 
prizes.  But  the  revenue  of  the  state  depended,  not  on  any 
particular  vein,  but  on  the  whole  annual  produce  of  two  great 
continents.  This  annual  produce  seems  to  have  been  almost 
constantly  on  the  increase  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Mexican  mines  were,  through  the  reigns  of  Philip  the 
Fourth  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  a  steady  course  of  improve* 
ment ;  and  in  South  America,  though  the  district  of  Potosi 
was  not  so  productive  as  formerly,  other  places  more  than 
made  up  for  the  deficiency.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
Lord  Mahon  can  prove  that  the  income  which  the  Spanish 
government  derived  from  the  mines  of  America  fluctuated 
more  than  the  income  derived  from  the  internal  taxes  of 
Spain  itself. 

All  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Spain  resolve  themselves  into 
one  cause,  bad  government.  The  valour,  the  intelligence, 
the  energy  which  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin* 
niTig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  made  the  Spaniards  the 
first  nation  in  the  world,  were  the  fruits  of  the  old  institution 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  institutions  eminently  favourable  to 
public  liberty.  Those  institutions  the  first  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  attacked  and  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
Their  successors  expiated  the  crime.  The  effects  of  a  change 
from  good  government  to  bad  government  is  not  fuUy  felt  for 
some  time  after  the  change  has  taken  place.  The  talents  and 
the  virtues  which  a  good  constitution  generates  may  for  a 
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time  suTviye  that  constitation.  Thus  the  reigius  of  princes 
who  have  established  absolute  monarchj  on  the  ruins  of 
popular  forms  of  government  often  shine  in  history  with  a 
peculiar  brilliancy.  But  when  a  generation  or  two  has  passed 
away,  then  comes  signally  to  pass  that  which  was  written 
by  Montesquieu,  that  despotic  goyemments  resemble  those 
savages  who  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to  get  at  ihe  firuit. 
During  the  first  years  of  tyranny,  is  reaped  ihe  harvest  sown 
during  the  last  years  of  liberty.  Thus  the  Augustan  age  was 
rich  in  great  minds  formed  in  the  generation  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar.  The  fruits  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  were  reserved 
for  posterity.  Philip  the  Second  was  the  heir  of  the  Cortes 
and  of  the  Justiza  Mayor ;  and  they  left  him  a  nation  which 
seemed  able  to  conquer  all  the  world.  What  Philip  left  to 
his  successors  is  well  known. 

The  shock  which  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century  gave  to  Europe,  was  scarcely  felt  in  Spain.  In 
England,  Grermany,  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  that  shock  had  produced,  with  some  temporary  evil, 
much  durable  good.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  had 
triumphed  in  some  of  those  coxmtries.  The  Catholic  Church 
had  maintained  its  ascendency  in  others.  But  ihough  the 
event  had  not  been  the  same  in  all,  all  had  been  agitated  by 
the  conflict.  Even  in  France,  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in 
the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  public  mind  had 
been  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths.  The  hold  of  ancient  pre- 
judice had  been  somewhat  loosened.  The  Church  of  Borne, 
warned  by  the  danger  which  she  had  narrowly  escaped,  had, 
in  those  parts  of  her  dominion,  assumed  a  milder  and  more 
Uberal  character.  She  sometimes  condescended  to  submit 
her  high  pretensions  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  availed 
herself  more  sparingly  than  in  former  times  of  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm.  Even  when  persecution  was  employed,  it  was 
not  persecution  in  the  worst  and  most  frightftd  shape.  The 
severities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  odious  as  they  were,  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  which,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the 
Beformation,  had  been  inflicted  on  the  heretics  in  many  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  only  effect  which  the  Reformation  had  produced  in 
Spain  had  been  to  make  the  Inquisition  more  vigilant  and  the 
commonalty  more  bigoted.  The  times  of  refreshing  came  to 
all  neighbouring  countries.  One  people  alone  remained,  like 
the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew  warrior,  dry  in  the  midst  of  that  be- 
nignant and  fertilising  dew.     While  other  nations  were  put* 
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ting  away  cliildish  things,  the  Spaniard  still  thought  as  a 
child  and  understood  as  a  child.  Among  the  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  was  the  man  of  the  fifteenth  centory  or 
of  a  still  darker  period,  delighted  to  behold  an  Auto  dafe,  and 
ready  to  volunteer  on  a  Crusade. 

The  evils  produced  by  a  bad  government  and  a  bad  religion, 
seemed  to  have  attained  their  greatest  height  during  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  the  kingdom  was 
in  this  deplorable  state,  the  King,  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
was  hastening  to  an  early  grave.  His  days  had  been  few  and 
evil.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  all  his  wars,  in  every  part 
of  his  internal  administration,  and  in  all  his  domestic  rela* 
tions.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  died  very  young. 
His  second  wife  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  but  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  him  rather  with  fear  than  with  love. 
He  was  chUdless ;  and  his  constitution  was  so  completely  shat- 
tered that,  at  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  posterity.  His  mind  was  even  more  distem- 
pered than  his  body.  He  was  sometimes  sunk  in  listless 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  harassed  by  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  fancies.  He  was  not,  however,  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  feelings  which  became  his  station.  His  suffer- 
ings were  aggravated  by  the  thought  that  his  own  dissolution 
might  not  improbably  be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire. 

Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  succession.  The  King's 
eldest  sister  had  married  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Dauphin 
would,  therefore,  in  the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have 
succeeded  to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at  the  time  of 
her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced,  in  her  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  her  posterity,  all  claim  to  the  succession.  This  renim- 
ciation  had  been  confirmed  in  due  form  by  the  Cortes.  A 
younger  sister  of  the  King  had  been  the  first  wife  of  Leopold, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  She  too  had  at  her  marriage  renounced 
her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown;  but  the  Cortes  had  not 
sanctioned  the  renunciation,  and  it  was  therefore  considered 
as  invalid  by  the  Spanish  jurists.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  a  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  inherited  her  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter 
of  Philip  the  Third,  and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to  Charles. 
No  renunciation  whatever  had  been  exacted  from  his  mother 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

The  question  was  certainly  very  complicated.    That  claim 
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which,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance,  was  the 
strongest,  had  been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the  most 
binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria 
was  weaker.  But  so  also  was  the  contract  which  bound  him 
not  to  prosecute  his  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom  no 
instrument  of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was  the  pajrty 
who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had  the  weakest  claim  of  aQ. 

As  it  was  clear  that  great  alarm  would  be  excited  throng^h- 
out  Europe  if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should 
become  King  of  Spain,  each  of  those  Princes  offered  to  waive 
his  pretensions  in  &your  of  his  second  son ;  the  Emperor,  in 
&YOur  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Dauphin,  in  favour  of 
Philip  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Byswick,  William  the  Third  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  determined  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
succession  without  consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  ihe  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria 
should  succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  Imperial  family  were  to  be  bought  off  with  the  Milanese; 
and  the  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  great  object  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his  coxm- 
sellors  was  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  In 
the  hope  of  attaining  this  end,  Charles  determined  to  name  a 
successor.  A  will  was  accordingly  framed  by  which  the  crown 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Bavarian  Prince.  Unhappily,  this  will 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  the  Prince  died.  The  question 
was  again  unsettled,  and  presented  greater  difficulties  than 
before. 

A  new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  It  was  agreed  that  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands,  should  descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
In  return  for  this  great  concession  made  by  the  Bourbons  to 
a  rival  house,  it  was  agreed  that  France  should  have  the 
Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  in  a  more  commodious  situation. 
The  equivalent  in  view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

Arbuthnot,  some  years  later,  ridiculed  the  Partition  Treaty 
with  exquisite  humour  and  ingenuity.  Every  body  must 
remember  his  description  of  the  paroxysm  of  rage  into  which 
poor  old  Lord  Strutt  feU,  on  hearing  that  his  runaway  ser- 
vant Nick  Frog,  his  clothier  John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy 
Lewis  Baboon,  had  come  with  quadrants,  poles,  and  inkhoms, 
to  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw  his  will  for  him.  Lord 
Mahon  speaks  of  the  arrangement  with  grave  severity.    Ho 
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calls  it,  ^^  an  iniqttitotis  compact,  concluded  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  states  so  readUy  parcelled  and 
allotted ;  insulting  to  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  tending  to  strip 
that  country  of  its  hard-won  conquests."     The  most  serious 
part  of  this  charge  would  apply  to  half  the  treaties  which 
have  been  concluded  in  Europe  quite  as  strongly  as  to  the 
Partition  Treaty.    What  regard  was  shown  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  of  Dunkirk  and ' 
Boussillon,  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Franche  Comt^,  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  Tjrel* 
fare  of  the  people  of  Flanders,  in  the  treaty  of  1735  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  ?    All  Europe  remembers, 
and  our  latest  posterity  will,  we  fear,  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber how  coolly,  at  the  last  great  pacification  of  Christendom, 
the  people  of  Poland,  of  Norway,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Lombardy, 
were  allotted  to  masters  whom  they  abhorred.    The  statesmen 
who  negotiated  the  Partition  Treaty  were  not  so  far  beyond 
their  age  and  ours  in  wisdom  and  virtue  as  to  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  the  happiness  of  the  people  whom  they 
were   apportioning  among  foreign  rulers.      But  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  stipulations  which  Lord  Mahon 
condemns  were  in  any  respect  un&vourable  to  the  happiness 
of  those  who  were  to  be  transferred  to  new  sovereigns.     The 
Neapolitans  would  certainly  have  lost  nothing  by  being  given 
to  the  Dauphin,  or  to  the  Great  Turk.    Addison,  who  visited 
Naples  about  the  time  at  which  the  Partition  Treaty  was 
signed,  has  left  us  a  frightM  description  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  under  which  that  part  of  the  Spanish  Empire  groaned. 
As  to  the  people  of  Lorraine,  an  union  with  France  would 
have  been  the  happiest  event  which  could  have  befallen  them. 
Louis  was  already  their  sovereign  for  all  purposes  of  cruelty 
and  exaction.     He  had  kept  their  country  during  many  years 
in  his  own  hands.    At  the  peace  of  Byswick,  indeed,  their 
Duke  had  been  allowed  to  return.     But  the  conditions  which 
had  been  imposed  on  him  made  him  a  mere  vassal  of  France. 
We  cannot  admit  that  the  Treaty  of  Partition  was  objec- 
tionable because  it  '^tended  to  strip  Spain  of  hard-won  con- 
quests.''   The  inheritance  was  so  vast,  and  the  claimants  so 
mighty,  that  without  some  dismemberment  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  make  a  peaceable  arrangement.     If  any  dismem- 
berment was  to  take  place,  the  best  way  of  effecting  it  surely 
was  to  separate  from  the  monarchy  those  provinces  which 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  Spain,  which  were  not  Spanish 
in  manners,  in  language,  or  in  feelings,  which  were  both 
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worse  goyemed  and  less  Taluable  than  the  old  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  and  whichy  harLog  always  been  go- 
yemed by  foreigners,  would  not  be  likely  to  feel  acutely  the 
humiliation  of  being  turned  oyer  from  one  master  to  another. 

That  England  and  Holland  had  a  right  to  interfere   is 
plain.    The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  not  an 
internal  question,  but  an  European  question.    And  this  Lord 
*Mahon  admits.    He  thinks  that,  when  the  eyil  had  been 
done,  and  a  French  Prince  was  reigning  at  the  Escuxial, 
England  and    Holland  were   justified  in  attempting,   not 
merely  to  strip  Spain  of  its  remote  dependencies,  but  to 
conquer  Spain  itself;  that  they  were  justified  in  attempting 
to  put,  not  merely  the  passiye  Flemings  and  Italians,  but  the 
reluctant  Castilians  and  Asturians,  under  the  dominion  of  a 
stranger.     The  danger  against  which  the  Partition  Treaty 
was  intended  to  guard  was  precisely  the  same  danger  which 
afterwards  was  made  the  ground  of  war.     It  will  be  difficult 
to  proye  that  a  danger  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
war  was  insufficient  to  justify  the  proyisions  of  ^e  troaty. 
If,  as  Lord  Mahon  contends,  it  was  better  that  Spain  should 
be  subjugated  by  main  force  than  that  she  should  be  goyemed 
by  a  Bourbon,  it  was  surely  better  that  she  should  be  depriyed 
of  Sicily  and  the  Milanese  than  that  she  shoxdd  be  goyemed 
by  a  Bourbon. 

Whether  the  treaty  was  judiciously  framed  is  quite  another 
question.  We  disapproye  of  the  stipulations.  But  we  dis- 
approye  of  them,  not  because  we  think  them  bad,  but  be- 
cause we  think  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  ex- 
ecuted. Louis  was  the  most  &ithless  of  politicians.  He 
hated  the  Dutch.  He  hated  the  Groyemment  which  the  Se- 
yolution  had  established  in  England.  He  had  eyery  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  his  new  allies.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  not  obserye  his  engagements,  if  it  should  be  for  his 
interest  to  yiolatc  them.  Eyen  if  it  shoxdd  be  for  his  in- 
terest to  obserye  them,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
strongest  and  clearest  interest  would  induce  a  man  so  haughty 
and  self-willed  to  cooperate  heartily  with  two  goyemments 
which  had  always  been  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and  ayersion. 

When  intelligence  of  the  second  Partition  Treaty  arriyed 
at  Madrid,  it  roused  to  momentary  energy  the  lai^guishing 
ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  London  was  directed  to  remonstrate  with  the 
goyemment  of  William ;  and  his  remonstrances  were  so  in- 
solent that  he  was  commanded  to  leaye  England.    Charles 
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retaliated  by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors. 
The  French  King,  though  the  chief  author  of  the  Partition 
Treaty,  succeeded  in  turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and 
of  the  Spanish  people  &om  himself,  and  in  directing  it 
agamst  the  two  maritime  powers.  Those  powers  had  now 
no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  perfidious  allj  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  unchecked ;  and  he  fully  availed  him- 
self of  this  advantage. 

A  long  contest  was  maintained  with  varying  success  by  the 
factions  which  surrounded  the  miserable  King.  On  the  side 
of  the  Imperial  family  was  the  Queen,  herself  a  Princess  of 
that  family.  With  her  were  allied  the  confessor  of  the  King, 
and  most  of  the  ministers.  On  the  other  side  were  two  of 
the  most  dexterous  politicians  of  that  age.  Cardinal  Porto 
Carrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Harcourt,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Louis. 

Harcourt  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  French  aristocracy 
in  the  days  of  its  highest  splendour,  a  finished  gentleman,  a 
brave  soldier,  and  a  skilful  diplomatist.  His  courteous  and 
insinuating  manners,  his  Parisian  vivacity  tempered  with 
Castilian  gravity,  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  whole  court. 
He  became  intimate  with  the  grandees.  He  caressed  the 
clergy.  He  dazzled  the  multitude  by  his  ma^^nificent  style 
of  living.  The  prejudices  which  the  people  of  Madrid  had 
conceived  against  tiie  French  character,  the  vindictive  feel- 
ings generated  during  centuries  of  national  rivaliy,  gradually 
yielded  to  his  arts ;  while  the  Austrian  ambassador,  a  surly, 
pompous,  niggardly  Grerman,  made  himself  and  his  country 
more  and  more  unpopular  every  day. 

Harcourt  won  over  the  court  and  the  city :  Porto  Carrero 
managed  the  King.  Never  were  knave  and  dupe  bettw  suited 
to  each  other.  Charles  was  sick,  nervous,  and  extravagantly 
superstitious.  Porto  Carrero  had  learned  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  the  art  of  exciting  and  soothing  such  minds ;  and 
he  employed  that  art  with  the  calm  and  demure  cruelty  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  wicked  and  ambitious  priests. 

He  first  supplanted  the  confessor.  The  state  of  the  poor 
Krng,^  during  the  conflict  between  his  two  spiritual  advisers, 
was  horrible.  At  one  time  he  was  induced  to  believe  that 
his  malady  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  wretches  described 
in  the  New  Testament,  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  whom 
no  chains  could  bind,  and  whom  no  man  dared  to  approach. 
At  another  time  a  sorceress  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Asturias  was  consulted  about  his  malady.     Several  per- 
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sons  were  accnsed  of  having  bewitched  him.  Porto  Carreio 
recommended  the  appalling  rite  of  exorcism,  which  was 
actnallj  performed.  The  ceremony  made  the  poor  "King 
more  neryons  and  miserable  than  ever.  But  it  served  the 
tnm  of  the  Cardinal  who,  after  mnch  secret  trickery,  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  ont,  not  the  devil,  bnt  the  confessor. 

The  next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Mioisters.    Madrid 
was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  monopoly.     The  govern- 
ment looked  after  this  most  delicate  concern  as  it  looked 
afber  everything  else.     The  partisans  of  the  Honse  of  Bour- 
bon took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  the  administration. 
On  a  sndden  the  supply  of  food  failed.    Exorbitant  prices 
were  demanded.    The  people  rose.    The  royal  residence  was 
surrounded  by  an  immense  mxdtitude.    The  Queen  harangued 
them.     The  priests  exhibited  the  host.    All  was  in  vain.     It 
was  necessary  to  awaken  the  King  from  his  uneasy  sleep, 
and  to  carry  him  to  the  balcony.     There  a  solemn  promise 
was  given  that  the  unpopular  advisers  of  the  crown  shoidd 
be  forthwith  dismissed.     The  mob  left  the  palace  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  down  the  houses  of  the  ministers.    The  ad- 
herents of  the  Austrian  line  were  thus  driven  from  power, 
and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the  creatures  of  Porto 
Carrero.     The  King  left  the  city  in  which  he  had  suffered  so 
cruel  an  insult  for  the  magnificent  retreat  of  the  Escurial. 
Here  his  hypochondriac  fancy  took  a  new  turn.     Like  his 
ancestor  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  was  haunted  by  a  strange 
curiosiiy  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that  grave  to  which  he 
was  hastening.   In  the  cemetery  which  Philip  the  Second  had 
formed  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
reposed  three  generations  of  Castilian  princes.     Into  these 
dark  vaults  the  unhappy  monarch  descended  by  torch-light, 
and  penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloomy  chamber  where, 
round  the  great  black  crucifix,  were  ranged  the  coffins  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain.     There  he  commanded  his  at- 
tendants to  open  the  massy  chests  of  bronze  in  which  the 
relics  of  his  predecessors  decayed.    He  looked  on  the  ghastly 
spectacle  with  little  emotion  till  the  coffin  of  his  first  wife 
was  unclosed,  and  she  appeared  before  him — such  was  the 
skill  of  the  embahner — in  all  her  well-remembered  beauty. 
He  cast  one  glance  on  those  beloved  features,  unseen  for 
eighteen  years,  those  features  over  which  corruption  seemed 
to  have  no  power,  and  rushed  from  the  vault,  exclaiming, 
"She  is  with  God;   and  I  shall  soon  be  with  her."    The 
awful  sight  completed  the  ruin  of  his  body  and  mind.     The 
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Escnrial  became  hatefdl  to  him ;  and  lie  hastened  to  Aran^ 
juez.  But  the  shades  and  waters  of  that  delicions  island- 
garden,  so  fondly  celebrated  in  the  sparkling  yerse  of  Calde- 
ron,  brought  no  solace  to  their  unfortunate  master*  Haying 
tried  medicine,  exercise,  and  amusement  in  yain,  he  returned 
to  Madrid  to  die. 

He  was  now  beset  on  eyery  side  by  the  bold  and  skilful 
agents  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  leading  politicians  of 
his  court  assured  him  that  Louis,  and  Louis  alone,  was  suffi- 
ciently powerftd  to  preserye  the  Spanish  monarchy  undiyided, 
and  that  Austria  would  be  utterly  unable  to  preyent  the 
Treaty  of  Partition  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Some 
celebrated  lawyers  gaye  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  act  of  re- 
nunciation executed  by  the  late  Queen  of  France  ought  to  be 
construed  according  to  the  spirit,  and  not  according  to  the 
letter.  The  letter  imdoubtedly  excluded  the  French  Princes. 
The  spirit  was  merely  this,  that  ample  security  should  be 
taken  against  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns 
on  one  head. 

Li  all  probability,  neither  political  nor  legal  reasonings 
would  haye  sufficed  to  oyercome  the  partiality  which  Charles 
felt  for  the  House  of  Austria.  There  had  always  been  a  close 
connexion  between  the  two  great  royal  lines  which  sprang 
from  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Juana.  Both  had  always 
regarded  the  French  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  haye  recourse  to  religious  terrors ;  and  Porto  Car- 
rero  employed  those  terrors  with  true  professional  skill.  The 
King's  life  wafs  drawing  to  a  close.  Would  the  most  Catholic 
prince  commit  a  great  sin  on  the  brink  of  the  graye  ?  And 
what  could  be  a  greater  sin  than,  from  an  unreasonable  at- 
tachment to  a  family  name,  frK>m  an  unchristian  antipathy 
to  a  riyal  house,  to  set  aside  the  rightful  heir  of  an  immense 
monarchy?  The  tender  conscience  and  the  feeble  intellect 
of  Charles  were  strongly  wrought  upon  by  these  appeals.  At 
length  Porto  Carrero  yentured  on  a  master-stroke.  He  ad- 
yised  Charles  to  apply  for  counsel  to  the  Pope.  The  King 
who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  considered  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  as  an  infaUible  guide  in  spiritual  matters,  adopted 
the  suggestion ;  and  Porto  Carrero,  who  knew  that  his  Holi- 
ness was  a  mere  tool  of  France,  awaited  with  perfect  confi- 
dence the  result  of  the  application.  Li  the  answer  which 
arriyed  from  Bome,  the  King  was  solemnly  reminded  of  the 
great  account  which  he  was  soon  to  render,  and  cautioned 
against  the  flagrant  injustice  which  }xe  'was  tempted  to  com* 
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mit.  He  was  assured  that  the  right  was  with  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  reminded  that  his  own  salvation  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  him  than  the  Honse  of  Anstria.  Yefc  he  still  con- 
tinued irresolute.  His  attachment  to  his  family,  his  aversion 
to  France,  were  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  Papal  authority. 
At  length  he  thought  himself  actually  dying.  Then  the  car- 
dinal redoubled  his  efforts.  Divine  after  divine,  well  tutored 
for  the  occasion,  was  brought  to  the  bed  of  Uie  trembling 
penitent.  He  was  dying  in  the  commission  of  known  sin. 
He  was  defrauding  his  relatives.  He  was  bequeathing  civil 
war  to  his  people.  He  yielded,  and  signed  that  memorable 
Testament,  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  Europe.  As  he 
affixed  his  name  to  the  instrument,  he  burst  into  tears. 
**  God,''  he  said,  ^^  gives  kingdoms  and  takes  them  away.  I 
am  already  one  of  the  dead." 

The  will  was  kept  secret  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life.  On  the  third  of  November  1700  he  expired.  All  Madrid 
crowded  to  the  palace.  The  gates  were  thronged.  The 
antechamber  was  filled  with  ambassadors  and  grandees,  eager 
to  learn  what  dispositions  the  deceased  sovereign  had  made. 
At  length  the  folding  doors  were  flung  open.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes  came  forth,  and  announced  that  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  was  bequeathed  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou.  Charles 
had  directed  that,  during  the  interval  which  might  elapse 
between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  go- 
vernment should  be  administered  by  a  council,  of  which  Porto 
Carrero  was  the  chief  member. 

Louis  acted,  as  the  English  ministers  might  have  guessed 
that  he  would  act.  With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesitation,  he 
broke  through  all  the  obligations  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and 
accepted  for  his  grandson  the  splendid  legacy  of  Charles. 
The  new  sovereign  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  whole  court  of  France  accompanied  hinn  to 
Sceauz.  His  brothers  escorted  him  to  that  frontier  which, 
as  they  weakly  imagined,  was  to  be  a  frontier  no  longer. 
"  The  Pyrenees,"  said  Louis,  "  have  ceased  to  exist."  Those 
very  Pyrenees,  a  few  years  later,  were  the  theatre  of  a  war 
between  the  heir  of  Louis  and  the  prince  whom  France  was 
now  sending  to  govern  Spain. 

If  Charles  had  ransacked  Europe  to  find  a  successor  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  character  resembled  his  own,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  better.  Philip  was  not  so  sickly  as  his  pre- 
decessor, but  he  was  quite  as  weak,  as  indolent,  and  as  super- 
stitious ;  he  very  soon  became  quite  as  hypochondriacal  and 
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eccentric ;  and  he  was  even  more  nxorions.  He  was  indeed  a 
Husband  of  ten  thousand.  His  first  object,  when  he  became 
King  of  Spain,  was  to  procure  a  wife.  From  the  day  of  his 
marriage  to  the  day  of  her  death,  his  first  object  was  to  have 
her  near  him,  and  to  do  what  she  wished.  As  soon  as  his 
wife  died,  his  first  object  was  to  procure  another.  Another 
was  fonnd,  as  unlike  the  former  as  possible.  But  she  was  a 
wife ;  and  Philip  was  content.  Neither  by  day  nor  by  night, 
neither  in  sickness  nor  in  health,  neither  in  time  of  business 
nor  in  time  of  relaxation,  did  he  ever  suffer  her  to  be  absent 
from  him  for  half  an  hour.  His  mind  was  naturally  feeble ; 
and  he  had  received  an  enfeebling  education.  He  had  been 
brought  up  amidst  the  dull  magnificence  of  Versailles.  His 
grandfather  was  as  imperious  and  as  ostentatious  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  royal  family  as  in  public  acts.  All  those 
who  grew  up  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Louis  had  the 
manners  of  persons  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
at  ease.  They  were  all  taciturn,  shy,  and  awkward.  In  all 
of  them,  except  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  evil  went  farther 
than  the  manners.  The  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  PhUip 
of  Anjou,  were  men  of  insignificant  characters.  They  had 
no  energy,  no  force  of  will.  They  had  been  so  little  ac- 
customed to  judge  or  to  act  for  themselves  that  implicit  de- 
pendence had  become  necessary  to  their  comfort.  The  new 
King  of  Spain,  emancipated  from  control,  resembled  that 
wretched  German  captive  who,  when  the  irons  which  he  had 
worn  for  years  were  knocked  off,  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor  of 
his  prison.  The  restraints  which  had  enfeebled  the  mind  of 
the  young  Prince  were  required  to  support  it.  Till  he  had  a 
wile  he  could  do  nothing :  and  when  he  had  a  wife  he  did 
whatever  she  chose. 

While  this  lounging,  moping  boy  was  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  his  grandfather  was  all  activity.  Louis  had  no 
reason  to  fear  a  contest  with  the  Empire  single-handed.  He 
made  vigorous  preparations  to  encounter  Leopold.  He  over- 
awed the  States-General  by  means  of  a  great  army.  He 
attempted  to  soothe  the  English  government  by  fair  profes- 
sions. William  was  not  deceived.  He  fafly  returned  the 
hatred  of  Louis ;  and,  if  he  had  been  free  to  act  according  to 
his  own  inclinations,  he  would  have  declared  war  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  will  were  known.  But  he  was  bound  by 
constitutional  restraints.  Both  his  person  and  his  measures 
were  unpopular  in  England.  His  secluded  life  and  his  cold 
manners  disgusted  a  people  accustomed  to  the  graceful  affa« 
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bilitj  of  Charles  the  Second.  His  foreign  accent  and  his 
foreign  attachments  were  offensive  to  the  national  prejudices. 
His  reign  had  been  a  season  of  distress,  following  a  season  of 
rapidly  increasing  prosperity.  The  bnrdens  of  the  late  war 
and  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  had  been  severely 
felt.  Nine  clergymen  out  of  ten  were  Jacobites  at  heart,  and 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty,  only  in  order  to 
save  their  benefices.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country 
gentlemen  belonged  to  the  same  party.  The  whole  body  of 
agricxdtural  proprietors  was  hostile  to  that  interest  which  the 
creation  of  the  national  debt  had  brought  into  notice,  and 
which  was  believed  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Court, 
the  monied  interest.  The  middle  classes  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  James  and  his  family.  But  they  regarded 
William  only  as  the  less  of  two  evils ;  and,  as  long  as  there 
was  no  imminent  danger  of  a  counter-revolution,  were  dis- 
posed to  thwart  and  mortify  the  sovereign  by  whom  they 
were,  nevertheless,  ready  to  stand,  in  case  of  necessity,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  were  sullen  and  dissatisfied. 
"  There  was,'*  as  Somers  expressed  it  in  a  remarkable  letter 
to  William,  ^^  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation 
universally.'' 

Every  thing  in  England  was  going  on  as  Louis  could  have 
wished.  The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  had  retired  from 
power,  and  were  extremely  unpopular  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  Partition  Treaty.  The  Tories,  some 
of  whom  still  cast  a  lingering  look  towards  St.  Germains, 
were  in  office,  and  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  William  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  state 
of  parties  in  England  that  he  could  not  venture  to  make  war 
on  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  suffering  under  a  com- 
plication of  severe  and  incurable  diseases.  THiere  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  few  months  would  dissolve  the  fragile 
tie  which  bound  up  that  feeble  body  with  that  ardent  and 
unconquerable  soul.  If  Louis  could  succeed  in  preserving 
peace  for  a  short  time,  it  was  probable  that  all  his  vast 
designs  would  be  securely  accomplished.  Just  at  this  crisis, 
the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  his  pride  and  his  passions 
hurried  him  into  an  error,  which  undid  all  that  foity  years 
of  victory  and  intrigue  had  done,  which  produced  tiie  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom  of  his  grandson,  and  brought 
invasion,  bankruptcy,  and  famine  on  his  own. 

James  the  Second  died  at  St.  Qermains.     Lotus  paid  him 
a  farewell  visit,  and  was  so  much  moved  by  the  solemn 
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pai-bmgy  and  hj  the  grief  of  the  exiled  queen  that,  losing 
sight  of  all  considerations  of  policy,  and  actuated,  as  it 
should  seem,  merely  by  compassion  and  by  a  not  ungenerous 
vanity,  he  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of 
England. 

^e  indignation  which  the  Castilians  had  felt  when  they 
heard  that  three  foreign  powers  had  undertaken  to  regulate 
the  Spanish  succession  was  nothing  to  the  rage  with  which 
the  English  learned  that  their  good  neighbour  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  provide  them  with  a  king.  Whigs  and  Tories 
joined  in  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Court. 
The  cry  for  war  was  raised  by  the  city  of  London,  and  echoed 
and  reechoed  from  every  comer  of  l^e  realm.  William  saw 
that  his  time  was  come.  Though  his  wasted  and  suffering 
body  could  hardly  move  without  support,  his  spirit  was  as 
energetic  and  resolute  as  when,  at  twenty-three,  he  bade 
defiance  to  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  France.  He 
left  the  Hague,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  the  States  and  the  Emperor  a  defensive  treaty  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Bourbons.  He  flew  to  London. 
He  remodelled  the  ministry.  He  dissolved  the  Parliament. 
The  majority  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was  with 
the  King ;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
for  war. 

Before  the  commencement  of  active  hostilities  William 
was  no  more.  But  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the  European 
Princes  against  the  Bourbons  was  already  constructed.  ^^The 
^master  workman  died,"  says  Mr.  Burke ;  "  but  the  work  was 
formed  on  true  mechanical  principles,  and  it  was  as  truly 
wrought.'*  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1702,  war  was  pro- 
claimed by  concert  at  Vienna,  at  London,  and  at  the  Hague. 

Thus  commenced  that  great  struggle  by  which  Europe, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  agitated  during 
twelve  years.  The  two  hostile  coalitions  were,  in  respect  of 
territory,  wealth,  and  population,  not  unequally  matched.  On 
the  one  side  were  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria ;  on  the  other, 
England,  Holland,  the  Empire,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
Powers. 

That  part  of  the  war  which  Lord  Mahon  has  undertaken 
to  relate,  though  not  the  least  important,  is  certainly  the 
least  attractive.  Li  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, great  means  were  at  the  disposal  of  great  generals. 
Mighty  battles  were  fought.  Forbress  after  fortress  was 
subdued.     The  iron  chain  of  the  Belgian  strongholds  was 
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broken.  By  a  regular  and  connected  series  of  operations 
extending  through  several  years,  the  French  were  driven  back 
from  the  Danube  and  the  Po  into  their  own  provinces.  The 
war  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  events  which 
seem  to  have  no  dependence  on  each  other.  The  turns  of 
fortune  resemble  those  which  take  place  in  a  dream.  Yictorj 
and  defeat  are  not  followed  by  their  usual  consequences. 
Armies  spring  out  of  nothing,  and  melt  into  nothing.  Yet, 
to  judicious  readers  of  history,  the  Spanish  conflict  is  per- 
haps more  interesting  than  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene.  The  fate  of  the  Milanese  and  of  the  Low 
Countries  was  decided  by  military  skill.  The  &>te  of  Spain 
was  decided  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  character. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  young  King  was  in  a  most 
deplorable  situation.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  found 
Porto  Carrero  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  displace  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  The  Car- 
dinal was  a  mere  intriguer,  and  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He 
had  acquired,  in  the  Court  and  in  the  Confessional,  a  rare 
degree  of  skill  in  all  the  tricks  by  which  weak  minds  are 
managed.  But  of  the  noble  science  of  government,  of  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity,  of  the  causes  of  national 
decay,  he  knew  no  more  than  his  master.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  contrast  between  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
ruled  the  conscience  of  a  foolish  valetudinarian,  and  the 
imbecility  which  he  showed  when  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
empire.  On  what  grounds  Lord  Mahon  represents  the  Car- 
dinal as  a  man  "  of  splendid  genius,''  ^'  of  vast  abilities,^'  we 
are  unable  to  discover.  Louis  was  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  Louis  was  very  seldom  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of 
character.  "  Every  body,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  am- 
bassador, "  knows  how  incapable  the  Cardinal  is.  He  is  an 
object  of  contempt  to  his  countrymen." 

A  few  miserable  savings  were  made,  which  ruined  indi- 
viduals without  producing  any  perceptible  benefit  to  the  state. 
The  police  became  more  and  more  inefficient.  The  disorders 
of  the  capital  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  French  adven- 
turers, the  refuse  of  Parisian  brethels  and  gaming-houses. 
These  wretches  considered  the  Spaniards  as  a  subjugated  race 
whom  the  countrymen  of  the  new  sovereign  might  cheat  and 
insult  with  imptmity.  The  TTing  sate  eating  and  drinking 
all  night,  lay  in  bed  all  day,  yawned  at  the  council  table,  and 
suffered  the  most  important  papers  to  lie  imopened  for  weeks. 
At  length  he  was  roused  by  the  only  excitement  of  which  his 
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sluggish  nature  was  susceptible.  His  grandfather  consented 
fco  let  him  have  a  wife.  The  choice  was  fortunate.  Maria 
Louisa,  Princess  of  Savoy,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  girl  of 
thirteen,  ah^ady  a  woman  in  person  and  mind,  at  an  age 
when  the  females  of  colder  climates  are  still  children,  was  the 
person  selected.  The  King  resolved  to  give  her  the  meeting 
in  Catalonia.  He  left  his  capital,  of  which  he  was  already 
thoroughly  tired.  At  setting  out  he  was  mobbed  by  a  gang 
of  beggars.  He,  however,  made  his  way  through  them,  and 
repaired  to  Barcelona. 

Louis  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Queen  would  govern 
Philip.  He,  accordingly,  looked  about  for  somebody  to  govern 
the  Queen.  He  selected  the  Princess  Orsini  to  be  first  lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  no  insignificant  post  in  the  household 
of  a  very  young  wife,  and  a  very  uxorious  husband.  The 
princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  peer,  and  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  grandee.  She  was,  therefore,  admirably  fitted 
by  her  position  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Court  of  Yer- 
saiUes  at  tiie  Court  of  Madrid.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  called 
her,  in  Words  too  coarse  for  translation,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Captain  Maintenon ;  and  the  appellation  was  well  deserved. 
She  aspired  to  play  in  Spain  the  part  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  played  in  France.  But,  though  at  least  equal 
to  her  model  in  wit,  information,  and  talents  for  intrigue,  she 
had  not  that  self-command,  that  patience,  that  imperturbable 
evenness  of  temper,  which  had  raised  the  widow  of  a  buffoon 
to  be  the  consort  of  the  proudest  of  kings.  The  Princess 
was  more  than  fifty  years  old,  but  was  still  vain  of  her  fine 
eyes,  and  her  fine  shape ;  she  still  dressed  in  the  style  of  a 
girl;  and  she  still  carried  her  flirtations  so  far  as  to  give 
occasion  for  scandal.  She  was,  however,  polite,  eloquent,  and 
not  deficient  in  strength  of  mind.  The  bitter  Saint  Simon 
owns  that  no  person  whom  she  wished  to  attach  could  long 
resist  the  graces  of  her  manners  and  of  her  conversation. 

We  have  not  time  to  relate  how  she  obtained,  and  how  she 
preserved  her  empire  over  the  young  couple  in  whose  house- 
hold she  was  placed,  how  she  became  so  powerful,  that  neither 
minister  of  Spain  nor  ambassador  firom  France  could  stand 
against  her,  how  Louis  himself  was  compelled  to  court  her, 
how  she  received  orders  trojn  Yersailles  to  retire,  how  the 
Queen  took  part  with  her  &>vourite  attendant,  how  the  King 
took  part  with  the  Queen,  and  how,  after  much  squabbling, 
lying,  shuffling,  bullying,  and  coaxing,  the  dispute  was  ad- 
justed.   We  turn  to  the  events  of  the  war. 
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When  hostilities  were  proclaimed  at  London,  Yienna^  and 
the  Hagne,  Philip  was  at  Naples.  He  had  been  with  great 
difficxdtj  prevailed  npon,  by  the  most  urgent  representations 
from  YersailleSy  to  separate  himself  frK)m  his  wife,  and  to 
repair  without  her  to  his  Italian  dominions,  which  were  then 
menaced  by  the  Emperor.  The  Qneen  acted  as  Begent,  acd^ 
child  as  she  was,  seems  to  haye  been  qnite  as  competent  to 
govern  the  kingdom  as  her  husband  or  any  of  his  ministers. 

In  August,  1702,  an  armament,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off  Cadiz.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties had  no  funds  and  no  regular  troops.  The  national  spirit, 
however,  supplied  in  some  degree  what  was  wanting.  The 
nobles  and  fanners  advanced  money.  The  peasantoy  were 
formed  into  what  the  Spanish  writers  caU  bands  of  heroic 
patriots,  and  what  General  Stanhope  calls  a  ^^  rascally  foot 
militia."  If  the  invaders  had  acted  with  vigour  and  judg- 
ment, Cadiz  would  probably  have  fallen.  But  the  chiefs  of 
the  expedition  were  divided  by  national  and  professional 
feelings,  Dutch  against  English,  and  land  against  sea.  Sparre, 
the  Dutch  general,  was  sulky  and  perverse.  Bellasys,  the 
English  general,  embezzled  the  stores.  Lord  Mahon  imputes 
the  ill  temper  of  Sparre  to  the  influence  of  the  republican 
institutions  of  Holland.  By  parity  of  reason,  we  suppose 
that  he  would  impute  the  peculations  of  Bellasys  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monarchical  and  aiistocratical  institutions  of 
iiUgland.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  whole  expedition,  proved  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other,  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  great  emei^ncies 
require.  No  discipline  was  kept ;  the  soldiers  were  suffered 
to  rob  and  insult  those  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  con- 
ciliate* Churches  were  robbed ;  images  were  pulled  down ; 
nims  were  violated.  The  officers  shared  the  spoil  instead  of 
punishing  the  spoilers ;  and  at  last  the  armament,  loaded,  to 
use  the  words  of  Stanhope, ''  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and 
infamy,"  quitted  the  scene  of  Essex's  glory,  leaving  the  only 
Spaniard  of  note  who  had  declared  for  them  to  be  hanged  by 
his  countrymen. 

The  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  way  back  to 
England,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  received  intelligence 
that  the  treasure-ships  from  America  had  just  arrived  in 
Europe,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  his  armament,  repaired  to 
the  harbour  of  Vigo.  The  cargo  consisted,  it  was  said,  of 
more  than  three  millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver,  besides 
much  valuable  merchandise.    The  prospect  of  plunder  reoon- 
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ciled  all  disputes.  Ihitcli  and  English,  admirals  and  generals, 
were  equally  eager  for  action.  The  Spaniards  might  with  the 
greatest  ease  have  secured  the  treasure  by  simply  IpTifliTig  it; 
but  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  Spanish  trade  that  the 
galleons  should  unload  at  Cadiz,  and  at  Cadiz  only.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cadiz,  in  the  true  spirit  of  mono- 
poly, refused,  even  at  this  conjuncture,  to  bate  one  jot  of  its 
privilege.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.  That  body  deliberated  and  hesitated  just  a  day  too 
long.  Some  feeble  preparations  for  defence  were  made.  Two 
ruined  towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Vigo  were  garrisoned 
by  a  few  ill-armed  and  untrained  rustics ;  a  boom  was  thrown 
across  the  entrance  of  the  basin ;  and  a  few  French  ships  of  war, 
which  had  convoyed  the  galleons  from  America,  were  moored 
within.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  English  ships  broke 
the  boom :  Ormond  and  his  soldiers  scaled  the  forts ;  the 
French  burned  their  ships,  and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  con- 
querors shared  some  millions  of  dollars ;  some  millions  more 
were  sunk.  When  all  the  galleons  had  been  captured  or 
destroyed  came  an  order  in  due  form  allowing  them  to  unload. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  1703, 
he  found  the  finances  more  embarrassed,  the  people  more  dis- 
contented, and  the  hostile  coalition  more  formidable  than 
ever.  The  loss  of  the  galleons  had  occasioned  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue.  The  Admiral  of  Castile,  one  of  the 
greatest  subjects  in  Europe,  had  fled  to  Lisbon  and  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Archduke.  The  King  of  Portugal  soon  after 
acknowledged  Charles  as  "King  of  Spain,  and  prepared  to 
support  the  title  of  the  House  of  Austria  by  arms. 

On  the  other  side,  Louis  sent  to  the  assistance  of  his  grand- 
son an  army  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick. Berwick  was  the  son  of  James  the  Second  and  Arabella 
Churchill.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  expect  the  highest 
honours  which  an  English  subject  could  enjoy;  but  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw his  infatuated  father.  Berwick  became  an  exile,  a 
man  without  a  country ;  and  from  that  time  forward  his 
camp  was  to  "^^^n  in  the  place  of  a  country,  and  professional 
honour  was  his  patriotism.  He  ennobled  his  wretched  callings 
There  was  a  stem,  cold,  Brutus-like  virtue  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His 
military  fidelity  was  tried  by  the  strongest  temptations,  and 
was  found  invincible.  At  one  time  he  fought  against  his 
uncle ;  at  another  time  he  fought  against  the  cause  of  his 
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brother ;  yet  he  was  neyer  suspected  of  treachery,  or  even  of 
slackness. 

Early  in  1704  an  army,  composed  of  English,  Dntch,  and 
Portogaese,  was  assembled  on  the  western  frontier  of  Spain. 
The  Archduke  Charles  had  arriyed  at  Lisbon,  and  appeared 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  military  skill  of 
Berwick  held  the  Allies,  who  were  commanded  by  Lord  Gal- 
way,  in  check  through  the  whole  campaign.  On  the  south, 
however,  a  great  blow  was  struck.  An  English  fleet,  under 
Sir  Qeorge  Booke,  having  on  board  several  regiments  com- 
manded by  the  Pxince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  appeared  before 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  That  celebrated  stronghold,  which 
nature  has  made  all  but  impregnable,  and  against  which  all 
the  resources  of  the  military  art  have  been  employed  in  vain, 
was  taken  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an  open  village  in  a 
plain.  The  garrison  went  to  say  their  prayers  instead  of 
standing  on  their  guard.  A  few  EngUsh  sailors  climbed  the 
rock.  The  Spaniards  capitulated ;  and  the  British  flag  was 
placed  on  those  ramparts  from  which  the  combined  armies 
and  navies  of  France  and  Spain  have  never  been  able  to  pull 
it  down.  Booke  proceeded  to  Malaga,  gave  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  port  to  a  French  squadron,  and  after 
a  doubtful  action  returned  to  England. 

But  greater  events  were  at  hand.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Charles  Mordaunt  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
This  man  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the  most 
extraordinary  character  of  that  age,  the  King  of  Sweden 
himself  not  excepted.  Indeed,  Peterborough  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  polite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
His  courage  had  all  the  French  impetuosity,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish steadiness.  His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  appeared  in  everything  that  he  did,  in 
his  campaigns,  in  his  negotiations,  in  his  familiar  correspon- 
dence, in  his  lightest  and  most  unstudied  conversation.  He 
was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and  in  deportment  a 
thorough  gentleman.  But  his  splendid  talents  and  virtues 
were  rendered  almost  useless  to  his  country,  by  his  levity,  his 
restlessness,  his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving  for  novelty 
and  for  excitement.  His  weaknesses  had  not  only  brought 
him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  into  serious  trouble ;  but 
had  impelled  him  to  some  actions  altogether  imworthy  of  his 
humane  and  noble  nature.  Bepose  was  insupportable  to  him. 
He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe  faister  than  a  tnivelling  courier. 
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He  was  at  the  Hagne  one  week,  at  Yienna  the  next.  Then 
he  took  a  fiEuicj  to  see  Madrid ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached 
Madrid,  when  he  ordered  horses  and  set  off  for  Copenhagen. 
No  attendants  conld  keep  np  with  his  speed.  No  bodily 
infirmities  conld  confine  him.  Old  age,  disease,  imminent 
death,  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  his  intrepid  spirit. 
Just  before  he  underwent  the  most  horrible  of  surgical  opera- 
tions, his  conversation  was  as  sprightly  as  that  of  a  young 
man  in  the  fall  vigour  of  health.  On  the  day  afber  the  opera- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  medical  advisers,  he 
would  set  out  on  a  journey.  His  figure  was  that  of  a  skele- 
ton. But  his  elastic  mind  supported  him  under  &tigues  and 
sufferings  which  seemed  sufficient  to  bring  the  most  robust 
man  to  the  grave.  Change  of  employment  was  as  necessary 
to  him  as  change  of  place.  He  loved  to  dictate  six  or  seven 
letters  at  once.  Those  who  had  to  transact  business  with 
him  complained  that  though  he  talked  with  great  ability  on 
every  subject,  he  could  never  be  kept  to  the  point.  "  Lord 
Peterborough,"  said  Pope,  "  would  say  very  pretty  and  lively 
things  in  his  letters,  but  they  would  be  rather  too  gay  and 
wandering ;  whereas,  were  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  an 
emperor,  or  to  a  statesmen,  he  would  fix  on  that  point  which 
was  the  most  material,  would  set  it  in  the  strongest  and  finest 
light,  and  manage  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  serviceable  to 
hii9  purpose.'^  What  Peterborough  was  to  Bolingbroke  as  a 
writer,  he  was  to  Marlborough  as  a  generaL  He  was,  in 
truth,  the  last  of  the  knights-errant,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal 
to  profusion,  courteous  in  his  dealings  with  enemies,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed,  the  adorer  of  women.  His  virtues 
And  vices  were  those  of  the  Bound  Table.  Indeed,  his  cha- 
racter can  hardly  be  better  summed  up,  than  in  the  lines  in 
which  the  author  of  that  clever  little  poem.  Monks  cmd  Qia/nis, 
has  described  Sir  Tristram. 

"  His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 
Was  under  Venus,  Mercnry,  and  Mars ; 
His  mind  with  aU  their  attiibutes  was  mixed. 
And,  like  those  planets,  wandering  and  unfixed. 

''  From  reahn  to  reahn  he  ran,  and  never  staid : 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  won,  and  gave  away : 
It  seemed  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 
By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the  fray : 
STo  conquests  nor  acquirements  had  he  made ; 
His  chief  delight  was,  on  some  festive  day, 
To  ride  triumphant,  prodigal,  and  proud. 
And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shouting  crowd, 
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"  His  scliemes  of  war  were  sudden,  imforeMeiiy 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  foe ; 
It  seemed  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project,  and  impelled  tlie  blow ; 
And  most  Lis  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low ; 
Most  master  of  himself,  and  least  encumbered. 
When  OTormatched,  entangled,  and  outnumbered." 

In  June,  1705,  this  remarkable  man  arrived  in  Lisbon  with 
five  thonsand  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  There  the  Arch- 
duke embarked  with  a  large  train  of  attendants,  whom  Peter- 
borough entertained  magnificently  during  the  yoyage  at  his 
own  expense.  From  Lisbon  the  armament  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  and,  having  taken  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
on  board,  steered  towards  the  north-east  along  the  coast 
of  Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedition  touched,  after 
leaving  Gibrsdtar,  was  Altea  in  Yalencia.  The  wretched  mis- 
government  of  Philip  had  excited  great  discontent  through- 
out this  province.  The  invaders  were  eagerly  welcomed. 
The  peasantry  flocked  to  the  shore,  bearing  provisions,  and 
shouting  ^^  Long  Uve  Charles  the  Third."  The  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Denia  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

The  imagination  of  Peterborough  took  fire.  He  conceived 
the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  at  one  blow.  Madrid  was  but 
a  hundred  and  fifty  nules  distant.  There  was  scarcely  one 
fortified  place  on  the  road.  The  troops  of  Philip  were  either 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  or  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  At 
the  capital  there  was  no  military  force,  except  a  few  horse 
who  formed  a  guard  of  honour  round  the  person  of  Philip. 
But  the  scheme  of  pushing  into  the  heart  of  a  great  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  only  seven  thousand  men,  was  too  daring  to 
please  the  Archduke.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who, 
iu  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  had  been  Governor  of 
Catalonia,  and  who  overrated  his  own  influence  in  that  pro- 
vince, was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  instantiy  to  proceed 
thither,  and  to  attack  Barcelona.  Peterborough  was  ham- 
pered by  his  instructions,  and  found  it  necessary  to  submit. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the  fleet  arrived  before  Barce- 
lona ;  and  Peterborough  found  that  the  task  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince  was  one  of  almost  insuper- 
able difficulty.  One  side  of  the  city  was  protected  by  the 
sea;  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Monjuich.  The 
walls  wero  so  extensive,  that  thirty  thousand  men  would 
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scarcely  haye  been  sufficient  to  invest  them.  The  garrison 
was  as  nmnerons  as  the  besieging  army.  The  best  officers  in 
the  Spanish  service  were  in  the  town.  The  hopes  which  the 
Prince  of  Darmstadt  had  formed  of  a  general  rising  in  Cata- 
lonia were  grievonsly  disappointed.  The  invaders  were 
joined  only  by  abont  fifteen  hundred  armed  peasants^  whose 
services  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 

No  general  was  ever  in  a  more  deplorable  situation  than 
that  in  which  Peterborough  was  now  placed.  He  had  always 
objected  to  the  scheme  of  besiegiag  Barcelona.  His  objec- 
tions had  been  overroled.  He  had  to  execute  a  project  which 
he  had  constantly  represented  as  impracticable.  His  camp 
was  divided  into  hostile  factions,  and  he  was  censured  by  all. 
The  Archduke  and  the  Prince  blamed  him  for  not  proceeding 
instantly  to  take  the  town ;  but  suggested  no  plan  by  which 
seven  thousand  men  could  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of 
thirty  thousand.  Others  blamed  their  general  for  giving  up 
his  own  opinion  to  the  childish  whims  of  Charles,  and  for 
sacrificing  his  men  in  an  attempt  to  perform  what  was  im- 
possible. The  Dutch  commander  positively  declared  that  his 
soldiers  should  not  stir :  Lord  Peterborough  might  give  what 
orders  he  chose ;  but  to  engage  in  such  a  siege  was  madness ; 
and  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  certain  death  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  advantage. 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  inaction,  Peterborough 
amiounced  his  fixed  determination  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
heavy  cannon  were  sent  on  board.  Preparations  were  made 
for  reembarking  the  troops.  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
were  furious ;  but  most  of  the  officers  blamed  their  general 
for  having  delayed  so  long  the  measure  which  he  had  at  last 
found  it  necessary  to  take.  On  the  twelfth  of  September 
there  were  rejoicings  and  public  entertainments  in  Barcelona 
for  this  great  deliverance.  On  the  following  morning  the 
English  flag  was  flying  on  the  ramparts  of  Monjuich.  The 
genius  and  energy  of  one  man  had  supplied  the  place  of  forty 
battalions. 

At  midnight  Peterborough  had  called  on  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  with  whom  he  had  not  for  some  time  been  on  speaking 
terms.  "  I  have  resolved,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to  attempt 
an  assault ;  you  may  accompany  us,  if  you  think  fit,  and  see 
whether  I  and  my  men  deserve  what  you  have  been  pleased 
to  say  of  us."  The  Prince  was  startied.  The  attempt,  he 
said,  was  hopeless ;  but  he  was  ready  to  take  his  share ;  and, 
without  furUier  discussion,  he  called  for  his  horse. 
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Fifteen  hnndied  English  soldiers  were  assembled  under 
the  EarL     A  thousand  more  had  been  posted  as  a  bodj  of 
reserve,  at  a  neighbouring  conyent,  under  the  command  of 
Stanhope.    After  a  winding  march  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
Peterborough  and  his  little  army  reached  the  walls  ci  Mon- 
juich.    There  thej  halted  till  daybreak.    As  soon  as  they 
were  descried,  the  enemy  advanced  into  the  outer  ditch  to 
meet  them.    This  was  the  event  on  which  Peterborough  had 
reckoned,  and  for  which  his  men  were  prepared.    The  Eng- 
lish received  the  fire,  rushed  forward,  leaped  into  the  ditch, 
put  the  Spaniards  to  flight,  and  entered  the  works  together 
with  the  fogitives.    Before  the  garrison  had  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise,  the  Earl  was  master  of  the  outworks,  had 
taken  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  thrown  up  a  breast- 
work to  defend  his  men.     He  then  sent  off  for  Stanhope's 
reserve.    While  he  was  waiting  for  this  reinforcement,  news 
arrived  that  three  thousand  men  were  marching  from  Barce- 
lona towards  Monjuich.     He  instantly  rode  out  to  take  a 
view  of  them ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  his  troops  than  they 
were  seized  with  a  panic.    Their  situation  was  indeed  full  of 
danger ;  they  had  been  brought  into  Monjuich  they  scarcely 
knew  how;  llieir  numbers  were  small;  their  general  was 
gone :  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  were  proceeding  to 
evacuate  the  fort.     Peterborough  received  information  of 
these  occurrences  in  time  to  stop  the  retreat.     He  galloped 
up  to  the  fugitives,  addressed  a  few  words  to  them,  and  put 
himself  at  their  head.     The  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  sight 
of  his  face  restored  all  their  courage,  and  they  marched  back 
to  their  former  position. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  fallen  in  the  confusion  of  the 
assault ;  but  every  thing  else  went  well.  Stanhope  arrived ; 
the  detachment  which  had  marched  out  of  Barcelona  re- 
treated ;  the  heavy  cannon  were  disembarked,  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  inner  fortifications  of  Monjuich,  which  speedily 
felL  Peterborough,  with  his  usual  generosity,  rescued  the 
Spanish  soldiers  from  the  ferocity  of  his  victorious  army, 
and  paid  the  last  honours  with  great  pomp  to  his  rival  the 
Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  reduction  of  Monjuich  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  exploits.  Barcelona  fell;  and  Peterborough  had 
the  glory  of  taking,  with  a  handful  of  men,  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  towns  of  Europe.  He  had  also  the  glory,  not 
less  dear  to  his  chivalrous  temper,  of  saving  the  life  and 
honour  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Popoli,  whom  he  met 
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flying  with  dishevelled  hair  from  the  fdry  of  the  soldiers. 
He  availed  himself  dexterously  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Catalonians  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  Castile.  He 
guaranteed  to  the  province  in  the  capital  of  which  he  was 
now  quartered  all  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  attaching  the  population  to  the  Austrian 
cause. 

The  open  country  now  declared  in  favour  of  Charles. 
Tarragona,  Tortosa,  G^rona,  Lerida,  San  Mateo,  threw  open 
their  gates.  The  Spanish  government  sent  the  Count  of  Las 
Torres  with  seven  thousand  men  to  reduce  San  Mateo.  The 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  with  only  twelve  hundred  men,  raised 
the  siege.  His  officers  advised  him  to  be  content  with  this 
extraordinary  success.  Charles  urged  him  to  return  to 
Barcelona ;  but  no  remonstrances  could  stop  such  a  spirit  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  career.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  country  was  mountainous.  The  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable. The  men  were  ill-clothed.  The  horses  were 
knocked  up.  The  retreating  army  was  far  more  numerous 
than  the  pursuing  army.  But  difficulties  and  dangers 
vanished  before  the  energy  of  Peterborough.  He  pushed  on, 
driving  Las  Torres  before  him.  Nules  surrendered  to  the 
mere  terror  of  his  name ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
1706,  he  arrived  in  triumph  at  Valencia.  There  he  learned 
that  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  was  on  the  march  to  join 
Las  Torres.  He  set  out  at  dead  of  night  from  Valencia, 
passed  the  Xucar,  came  unexpectedly  on  the  encampment  of 
the  enemy,  and  slaughtered,  dispersed,  or  took  the  whole 
reinforcement.  The  Yalencians  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  the  prisoners  brought  in. 

In  the  meantime  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  ex- 
asperated and  alarmed  by  the  &31  of  Barcelona  and  by  the 
revolt  of  the  surrounding  country,  determined  to  make  a 
great  effort.  A  large  army,  nominally  commanded  by  Philip, 
but  really  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Tess^,  entered  Cata- 
lonia. A  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  natural 
children  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  appeared  before  the  port  of 
Barcelona.  The  city  was  attacked  at  once  by  sea  and  land. 
The  person  of  the  Archduke  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia.  To  give  battle, 
with  so  small  a  force,  to  a  great  regular  army  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  Marshal  of  France,  would  have  been  madness.  The 
Earl  therefore  made  war  after  the  fashion  of  the  Minas  and 
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Empecinados  of  our  own  time.  He  took  his  post  on  the  neigh- 
bouring monntains,  harajssed  the  enemy  with  incessant  alanns, 
cut  off  their  stragglers,  intercepted  their  commnnications  with 
the  interior,  and  introduced  sapplies,  both  of  men  and  pro- 
visions, into  the  town.  He  saw,  howeyer,  that  the  only  hope 
of  the  besieged  was  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  His  commission 
from  the  British  goTemment  gare  him  supreme  power,  not 
only  over  the  army,  but,  whenevCT  he  shonld  be  actually  on 
board,  over  the  navy  also.  He  put  ont  to  sea  at  night  in  an 
open  boat,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any  person. 
He  was  picked  up,  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  by  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  English  squadron.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
board,  he  announced  himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent  a 
pinnace  with  his  orders  to  the  AdmiraL  Had  these  orders 
been  given  a  few  hours  earlier,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
French  fleet  would  have  been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  put  out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town  was 
relieved.  On  the  following  night  the  enemy  raised  the  siege 
and  retreated  to  BoussiUon.  Peterborough  returned  to 
Valencia,  a  place  which  he  preferred  to  every  other  ia  Spain ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  absent  from  his  wife, 
could  endure  the  misery  of  separation  no  longer,  and  flew  to 
rejoin  her  at  Madrid. 

At  Madrid,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  for  her  to 
remain.  The  splendid  success  which  Peterborough  had  ob- 
tained on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsxda  had  inspired  the 
sluggish  Gralway  with  emulation.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Spain.  Benvick  retreated.  Alcantara,  Ciudad 
Sodrigo,  and  Salamanca  fell,  and  the  conquerors  marched 
towards  the  capital. 

Philip  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  advisers  to  remove  the 
seat  of  Grovemment  to  Burgos.  The  advanced  g^ard  of  the 
allied  army  was  already  seen  on  the  heights  above  Madrid. 
It  was  known  that  the  main  body  was  at  hand.  The  unfortu- 
nate Prince  fled  with  his  Queen  and  his  household.  The  royal 
wanderers,  after  travelling  eight  days  on  bad  roads,  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  sleeping  eight  nights  in  miserable  hovels, 
one  of  which  fell  down  and  nearly  crushed  them  both  to  death, 
reached  the  metropolis  of  Old  Castile.  In  the  mean  time  the 
invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and  had  proclaimed 
the  Archduke  in  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon, 
ever  jealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the  example 
of  Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted  without  seeing  an  enemy. 
The  governor  whom  Philip  had  set  over  Carthagena  betrayed 
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his  trosfi,  and  surrendered  to  the  Allies  the  best  arsenal  and 
the  last  ships  which  Spain  possessed. 

•  Toledo  had  been  for  some  time  the  retreat  of  two  ambitions, 
torbnlent,  and  yindictive  intriguers,  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
Cardinal  Porto  Carrero.  Thej  had  long  been  deadly  enemies. 
They  had  led  the  adverse  factions  of  Austria  and  France. 
Each  had  in  turn  domineered  oyer  the  weak  and  disordered 
mind  of  the  late  King.  At  length  the  impostures  of  the 
priest  had  triumphed  over  the  blandishments  of  the  woman ; 
Porto  Carrero  had  remained  victorious ;  and  the  Queen  had 
fled  in  shame  and  mortification,  from  the  court  where  she 
had  once  been  supreme.  In  her  retirement  she  was  soon 
joined  by  him  whose  arts  had  destroyed  her  influence.  The 
Cardinal,  having  held  power  just  long  enough  to  convince  all 
parties  of  his  incompetency,  had  been  dismissed  to  his  See, 
cursing  his  own  folly  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  House  which 
he  had  served  too  weU.  Common  interests  and  common 
enmities  reconciled  the  fallen  rivals.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  admitted  into  Toledo  without  opposition.  The  Queen 
Dowager  flung  off  that  mournful  garb  which  the  widow  of  a 
King  of  Spain  wears  through  her  whole  life,  and  blazed  forth 
in  jewels.  The  Cardinal  blessed  the  standards  of  the  invaders 
in  his  magnificent  cathedral,  and  lighted  up  his  palace  in 
honour  of  the  great  deliverance.  It  seemed  that  the  struggle 
had  terminated  in  fiEivour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  nothing 
remained  for  Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the  dominions 
of  his  grandfather. 

So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Spanish  people.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  overrun  as  Spain :  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  conquer.  Nothing  can 
be  more  contemptible  than  the  regular  military  resistance 
which  Spain  offers  to  an  invader;  nothing  more  formidable 
than  the  energy  which  she  puts  forth  when  her  regular  mili- 
tary resistance  has  been  beaten  down.  Her  armies  have  long 
borne  too  much  resemblance  to  mobs ;  but  her  mobs  have  had, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  armies.  The  soldier,  as 
compared  with  other  soldiers,  is  deficient  in  military  qualities ; 
but  the  peasant  has  as  much  of  those  qualities  as  the  soldier. 
In  no  country  have  such  strong  fortresses  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  in  no  country  have  unfortified  towns  made  so  fiirious 
and  obstinate  a  resistance  to  great  armies.  War  in  Spain 
has,  from  the  days  of  the  Bomans,  had  a  character  of  its  own ; 
it  is  a  fire  which  cannot  be  raked  out ;  itbturna  fiercely  under 
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the  embers ;  and  long  after  it  has,  to  all  seeming,  been  extin- 
gnished,  bnrsts  forth  more  violently  than  ever.  This  was  seen 
in  the  last  war.  Spain  had  no  army  which  conld  hare  looked 
in  the  face  an  equal  nnmber  of  French  or  Prussian  soldiers ; 
but  one  day  hiid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust ;  one  day 
put  the  crown  of  France  at  the  disposal  of  invaders.  No  Jena» 
no  Waterloo,  would  have  enabled  Joseph  to  reign  in  quiet  at 
Madrid. 

The  conduct  of  the  Castilians  throughout  the  War  of  the 
Succession  was  most  characteristic.  With  all  the  odds  of 
number  and  situation  on  their  side,  they  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  beaten.  All  the  European  dependencies  of  the  Spanish 
crown  were  lost.  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Valencia  had 
acknowledged  the  Austrian  Prince.  Gibraltar  had  been  taken 
by  a  few  sailors ;  Barcelona  stormed  by  a  few  dismounted 
dragoons.  The  invaders  had  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  were  quartered  at  Madrid  and  Toledo.  While 
these  events  had  been  in  progress,  the  nation  had  scarcely 
given  a  sign  of  life.  The  rich  could  hardly  be  prevailed  onto 
give  or  to  lend  for  the  support  of  war;  the  troops  had  shown 
neither  discipline  nor  courage ;  and  now  at  last,  when  it 
seemed  that  aU  was  lost,  when  it  seemed  that  the  most  sanguine 
must  relinquish  all  hope,  the  national  spirit  awoke,  fierce, 
proud,  and  unconquerable.  The  people  had  been  sluggish 
when  the  circumstances  might  weU  have  inspired  hope ;  they 
reserved  all  their  energy  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  season  of 
despair.  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  rose  at 
once ;  every  peasant  procured  a  firelock  or  a  pike ;  the  Allies 
were  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  trod.  No 
soldier  could  wander  a  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of  being  poniarded. 
The  coimtry  through  which  the  conquerors  had  passed  to 
Madrid,  and  which,  as  they  thought,  they  had  subdued,  was 
all  in  arms  behind  them.  Their  communications  with  Portu- 
gal were  cut  off.  In  the  meantime,  money  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  flow  rapidly  into  the  treasury  of  the  frigitive 
king.  "  The  day  before  yesterday,"  says  the  Princess  Orsini, 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time,  ^^  the  priest  of  a  village  which 
contains  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses  brought  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pistoles  to  the  Queen.  ^  My  flock,'  said  he  '  are 
ashamed  to  send  you  so  little ;  but  they  beg  you  to  believe 
that  in  this  purse  there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  hearts 
faithful  even  to  the  death.'    The  good  man  wept  as  he  spoke; 
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and  indeed  we  wept  too.    Yesterday  another  small  village,  in 
which  there  are  only  twenty  houses,  sent  ns  fifty  pistoles." 

While  the  Castilians  were  every  where  arming  in  the  canse 
of  Philip,  the  Allies  were  serving  that  canse  as  efifectually 
by  their  mismanagement.  Gralway  staid  at  Madrid,  where 
his  soldiers  indulged  in  such  boundless  licentiousness  that 
one  half  of  them  were  in  the  hospitals.  Charles  remained 
dawdling  in  Catalonia.  Peterborough  had  taken  Bequena, 
and  wished  to  march  from  Yalencia  towards  Madrid,  and  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Gralway ;  but  the  Archduke  refused  his 
consent  to  the  plan.  The  indignant  general  remained  ac 
cordingly  in  his  &.vourite  city,  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  reading  Don  Quixote,  giving  balls  and 
suppers,  trying  in  vain  to  get  some  good  sport  out  of  the 
Yalencia  bulls,  and  making  love,  not  in  vain,  to  the  YaJencian 
women. 

At  length  the  Archduke  advanced  into  Castile,  and  ordered 
Peterborough  to  join  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Berwick 
had  already  compelled  Gralway  to  evacuate  Madrid;  and, 
when  the  whole  force  of  the  Allies  was  collected  at  GiLadal- 
axara,  it  was  found  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  enemy. 

Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for  regaining  possession  of 
the  capital.  His  plan  was  rejected  by  Charles.  The  patience 
of  the  sensitive  and  vainglorious  hero  was  worn  out.  He  had 
none  of  that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled  Marlborough 
to  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  Eugene,  and  to  endure  the 
vexatious  interference  of  the  Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded 
permission  to  leave  the  army.  Permission  was  readily  granted; 
and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  That  there  might  be  some  pretext 
for  his  departure,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Archduke  to 
raise  a  loan  in  Grenoa  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  Spain. 

From  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  tide  of 
fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick  had 
placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Yalencia,  and  arrived  in  that 
province,  leaving  about  ten  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

In  January,  1707,  Peterborough  arrived  at  Yalencia  from 
Italy,  no  longer  bearing  a  public  character,  but  merely  as  a 
volunteer.  His  advice  was  asked,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  judicious.  He  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no 
offensive  operations  against  Castile  ought  to  be  undertaken. 
It  would  be  easy,  he  said,  to  defend  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and 
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Valencia  against  Philip.  The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
Spain  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Archduke ;  and  the 
armies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  be  resisted  bj  the 
whole  population.  In  a  short  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Castilians  might  abate.  The  government  of  Philip  might 
commit  unpopular  acts.  Defeats  in  the  NetherlancU  might 
compel  Louis  to  withdraw  the  succours  which  he  had  ftir- 
nished  to  his  grandson.  Then  would  be  the  time  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow.  This  excellent  advice  was  rejected.  Peter- 
borough, who  had  now  received  formal  letters  of  recall  from 
England,  departed  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and 
with  him  departed  the  good  fortune  of  the  Allies.  Scarcelj 
any  general  had  ever  done  so  much  with  means  so  smalL 
Scarcelj  any  general  had  ever  displayed  equal  originality  and 
boldness.  He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  art  of 
conciliating  those  whom  he  had  subdued.  But  he  was  not 
equally  successftd  in  winning  the  attachment  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  He  was  adored  by  the  Catalonians  and 
Yalencians ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  prince  whom  he  had 
all  but  made  a  great  king,  and  by  the  generals  whose  fortune 
and  reputation  were  staked  on  the  same  venture  with  his 
own.  The  English  government  could  not  understand  him. 
He  was  so  eccentric  that  they  gave  him  no  credit  for  the 
judgment  which  he  really  possessed.  One  day  he  took  towns 
with  horse  soldiers ;  then  again  he  turned  some  hundreds  of 
infantry  into  cavalry  at  a  minute's  notice.  He  obtained  his 
political  intelligence  chiefly  by  means  of  love  afibirs,  and 
filled  his  despatches  with  epigrams.  The  ministers  thought 
that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  entrust  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  war  to  so  volatile  and  romantic  a  person.  They 
therefore  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Glalway,  an  experienced 
veteran,  a  man  who  was  in  war  what  Moli^re's  doctors  were 
in  medicine,  who  thought  it  much  more  honourable  to  &il 
according  to  rule,  than  to  succeed  by  innovation,  and  who 
would  have  been  very  much  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had 
taken  Moujuich  by  means  so  strange  as  those  which  Peter- 
borough employed.  This  great  commander  conducted  the 
campaign  of  1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  On  the 
plain  of  Almanza  he  encountered  the  army  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  drew  up  his  troops  according  to  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  few  hours  lost  eighteen  thousand 
men,  a  hundred  and  twenty  standards,  aU  his  baggage  and 
all  his  artillery.  Yalencia  and  Arragon  were  instantly  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
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moTintamoiis  province  of  Catalonia  vms  the  only  part  of 
Spain  which  still  adhered  to  Charles. 

"  Do  yon  remember,  child/^  says  the  foolish  woman  in  the 
Spectator  to  her  hnsband,  ^^  that  the  pigeon-honse  feU  the 
yery  afternoon  that  onr  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon  the 
table  P  '*  "  Tes,  my  dear,"  replies  the  gentleman,  "  and  the 
next  post  bronght  ns  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza." 
The  approach  of  disaster  in  Spain  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
dicated by  omens  much  clearer  than  the  mishap  of  the  salt- 
cellax ;  an  Tmgratefdl  prince,  an  nndisciplined  army,  a  divided 
council,  envy  triumphant  over  merit,  a  man  of  genius  re- 
called, a  pedant  and  a  sluggard  entrusted  with  supreme 
command.  The  battle  of  Alma.Tiza  decided  the  fate  of  Spain. 
The  loss  was  such  as  Marlborough  or  Eugene  could  scarcely 
have  retrieved,  and  was  certainly  not  to  be  retrieved  by 
Stanhope  and  Staremberg. 

Stanhope,  who  took  the  command  of  the  English  army  in 
Catalonia,  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  both  in  military 
and  civil  affairs,  but  fitter,  we  conceive,  for  a  second  than  for 
a  first  place.  Lord  Mahon,  with  his  usual  candour,  teOs  us, 
what  we  believe  was  not  known  before,  that  his  ancestor's 
most  distinguished  exploit,  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  was 
suggested  by  Marlborough.  Staremberg,  a  methodical  tacti- 
cian of  the  Grerman  school,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
mand in  Spain.  Two  languid  campaigns  followed,  during 
which  neither  of  the  hostile  armies  did  any  thing  memorable, 
but  during  which  both  were  nearly  starved. 

At  length,  in  1710,  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  forces  resolved 
to  venture  on  bolder  measures.  They  began  the  campaign 
with  a  daring  move,  pushed  iato  Arragon,  defeated  the  troops 
of  Philip  at  Almenara,  defeated  them  again  at  Saragossa,  and 
advanced  to  Madrid.  The  King  was  again  a  fiigitive.  The 
Castilians  sprang  to  arms  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  they 
had  displayed  in  1706.  The  conquerors  found  the  capital  a 
desert.  Tlie  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
refused  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  Austrian  prince.  It 
was  necessary  to  hire  a  few  children  to  shout  before  him  in 
the  streets.  Meanwhile,  the  court  of  Philip  at  YalladoUd  was 
thronged  by  nobles  and  prelates.  Thirty  thousand  people  fol- 
lowed their  "King  from  Madrid  to  his  new  residence.  Women 
of  rank,  rather  than  remain  behind,  performed  the  journey 
on  foot.  The  peasants  enlisted  by  thousands.  Money,  arms, 
and  provisions,  were  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  zeal  of  the 
people.     The  country  round  Madrid  was  infested  by  small 
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parties  of  irregular  horse*  The  Allien  could  not  send  off  a 
despatch  to  Arragon,  or  introdnce  a  supply  of  provisions  into 
the  capital.  It  was  nnsafe  for  the  Archduke  to  hunt  in  the 
immediate  vicuiity  of  the  palace  which  he  occupied. 

The  wish  of  Stanhope  was  to  winter  in  Castile.  But  he 
stood  alone  in  the  coimcil  of  war ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  eas  j 
to  understand  how  the  Allies  could  have  maintained  them- 
selves, through  so  unpropitious  a  season,  in  the  midst  of  so 
hostile  a  popxdation.  Charles,  whose  personal  safety  was 
the  first  object  of  the  generals,  was  sent  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry  to  Catalonia  in  November ;  and  in  December  the 
army  commenced  its  retreat  towards  Arragon. 

But  the  Allies  had  to  do  with  a  master-spirit.  The  King 
of  France  had  lately  sent  the  Duke  of  Yendome  to  command 
in  Spain.  This  man  was  distinguished  by  the  filthiness  of 
his  person,  by  the  brutality  of  his  demeanour,  by  the  gross 
buffoonery  of  his  conversation,  and  by  the  impudence  with 
which  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  nauseous  of  all  vices. 
His  sluggishness  was  almost  incredible.  Even  when  engaged 
in  a  campaign,  he  often  passed  whole  days  in  his  bed.  His 
strange  torpidity  had  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  disasters  which  the  armies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  sustained.  But  when  he  was  roused  by  any  great  emer- 
gency, his  resources,  his  energy,  and  his  presence  of  mind, 
were  such  as  had  been  found  in  no  French  general  since  the 
death  of  Luxemburg. 

At  this  crisis,  Yendome  was  all  himself.  He  set  out  from 
Talavera  with  his  troops,  and  pursued  the  retreating  army  of 
the  Allies  with  a  speed  perhaps  never  equalled,  iu  sudi  a 
season,  and  in  such  a  country.  He  marched  night  and  day. 
He  swam,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  the  flooded  stream  of 
Henares,  and,  in  a  few  days,  overtook  Stanhope,  who  was  at 
Brihuega  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  army.  "  Nobody 
with  me,"  says  the  English  general,  ^^  imagined  that  they  had 
any  foot  within  some  days'  march  of  us ;  and  our  misfortune 
is  owing  to  the  incredible  diligence  which  their  army  made." 
Stanhope  had  but  just  time  to  send  off  a  messenger  to  the 
centre  of  the  army,  which  was  some  leagues  from  Brihuega, 
before  Yendome  was  upon  him.  The  town  was  invested  on 
every  side.  The  walls  were  battered  with  cannon.  A  mine 
was  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates.  The  English  kept  up  a 
terrible  fire  till  their  powder  was  spent.  They  then  fought 
desperately  with  the  bayonet  against  overwhelming  odds. 
They  burned  the  houses   which  the  assailants  had  taken. 
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But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  Britisli  general  saw  that 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless  carnage.  He  con-* 
eluded  a  capitulation;  and  his  gallant  little  army  became 
prisoners  of  war  on  honourable  terms. 

Scarcely  had  Yendome  signed  the  capitulation,  when  he 
learned  that  Staremberg  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Stan- 
hope. Preparations  were  instantly  made  for  a  general  action. 
On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  English  had  delivered 
up  their  arms,  was  fought  the  obstinate  and  bloody  fight  of 
Villa- Viciosa.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field. 
Yendome  reaped  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle.  The  Allies  spiked 
their  cannon,  and  retired  towards  Arragon.  But  even  in 
Arragon  they  found  no  place  of  rest.  Yendome  was  behind 
them.  The  guerilla  parties  were  around  them.  They  fled  to 
Catalonia ;  but  Catalonia  was  invaded  by  a  French  army  from 
BoussiUon.  At  length  the  Austrian  general,  with  six  thousand 
harassed  and  dispirited  men,  the  remains  of  a  great  and  vic- 
torious army,  took  refuge  in  Barcelona,  almost  the  only  place 
in  Spain  wMch  still  recognised  the  authority  of  Charles. 

Philip  was  now  much  safer  at  Madrid  than  his  grandfather 
at  Paris.  All  hope  of  conquering  Spain  in  Spain  was  at  an 
end.  But  in  other  quarters  the  House  of  Bourbon  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  French  armies  had  un- 
dergone a  series  of  defeats  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Netiierlands.  An  immense  force,  flufiAied  with  victory,  and 
commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  was  on  the 
borders  of  France.  Louis  had  been  forced  to  humble  himself 
before  the  conquerors.  He  had  even  ofiPered  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  his  grandson ;  and  his  offer  had  been  rejected.  But 
a  great  turn  in  affairs  was  approaching. 

The  English  administration  which  had  commenced  the  war 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  an  administration  com- 
posed of  Tories.  But  the  war  was  a  Whig  war.  It  was  the 
favourite  scheme  of  William,  the  Whig  Kiog.  Louis  had 
provoked  it  by  recognising,  as  sovereign  of  England,  a  prince 
peculiarly  hateful  to  the  Whigs.  It  had  placed  England  in  a 
position  of  marked  hostility  to  that  power  from  which  alone 
the  Pretender  could  expect  efficient  succour.  It  had  joined 
England  in  the  closest  union  to  a  Protestant  and  republican 
state,  to  a  state  which  had  assisted  in  bringing  about  the 
Bevolution,  and  which  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  execution 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
found  that  they  were  more  zealously  supported  by  their  old 
opponents  than  by  their  old  associates.    Those  ministers  who 
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were  zealous  for  the  war  were  gradually  converted  to  Whig- 
gism.  The  rest  dropped  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  Whigs. 
Cowper  became  Chancellor,  Sunderland,  in  spite  of  the  very 
just  antipathy  of  Anne,  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  a  more  extensive  change 
took  place.  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieuteiumt  of  Ireland, 
and  Somers  President  of  the  Council.  At  length  the  admin- 
istration was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Low  Church  pariy. 

In  the  year  1710  a  violent  change  took  place.  The  Queen 
had  always  been  a  Tory  at  heart.  Her  religious  feelings 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Church.  Her  family 
feelings  pleaded  in  £Ei.vour  of  her  exiled  brother.  Her  selfish 
feelings  disposed  her  to  £Ei.vour  the  zealots  of  prerogative. 
The  affection  which  she  felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  the  great  security  of  the  Whigs.  That  affection  had  at 
length  turned  to  deadly  aversion.  While  the  great  party 
which  had  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe  was  under- 
mined by  bedchamber  women  at  St.  James's,  a  violent  storm 
gathered  in  the  country.  A  foolish  parson  had  preached  a 
foolish  sermon  against  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution.  The 
wisest  members  of  the  government  were  for  letting  the  man 
alone.  But  Grodolphin,  inflamed  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new- 
made  Whig,  and  exasperated  by  a  nickname  which  was 
applied  to  him  in  this  unfortunate  discourse,  insisted  that  tlie 
preacher  should  be  impeached.  The  exhortations  of  the  mild 
and  sagacious  Somers  were  disregarded.  The  impeachment 
was  brought;  the  doctor  was  convicted;  and  the  accusers 
were  ruined.  The  clergy  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  perse- 
cuted clergyman.  The  country  gentlemen  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  clergy.  A  display  of  Tory  feelings,  such  as  England 
had  not .  witnessed  since  the  closing  years  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  appalled  the  Ministers  and  gave  boldness  to 
the  Queen.  She  turned  out  the  Whigs,  called  Harley  and 
St.  John  to  power,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  elec- 
tions went  strongly  against  the  late  government.  Stanhope^ 
who  had  in  his  absence  been  put  in  nomination  for  West- 
minster, was  defeated  by  a  Tory  candidate.  The  new  Minis- 
ters, finding  themselves  masters  of  the  new  Parliament,  were 
induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
France.  The  whole  system  of  alliance  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged  was  a  Whig  system.  The  general  by  whom  the 
English  armies  had  constantly  been  led  to  victory,  and  for 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  substitute,  was  now,  what- 
ever he  might  formerly  have  been,  a  Whig  general.     If 
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Marlborough  were  discarded  it  was  probable  that  some  great 
disaster  would  foUow.  Yet,  if  he  were  to  retaiii  his  command, 
every  great  action  which  he  might  perform  would  raise  the 
credit  of  the  party  in  opposition. 

A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  between  England  and  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Of  that  peace  Lord  Mahon 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprehension.  He  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  Whig  of  the  time  of  the  first  Lord  Stanhope. 
"  I  cannot  but  pause  for  a  moment,"  says  he,  "  to  observe 
how  much  the  course  of  a  century  has  inverted  the  meaning 
of  our  party  nicknames,  how  much  a  modem  Tory  resembles 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  a  modem  WHg.» 

We  grant  one  half  of  Lord  Mahon's  proposition :  from  the 
other  half  we  altogether  dissent.  We  allow  that  a  modem 
Tory  resembles,  in  many  things,  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The 
worst  things  of  one  age  often  resemble  the  best  things  of 
another.  A  modem  shopkeeper's  house  is  as  weU  famished 
as  the  house  of  a  considerable  merchant  in  Anne's  reign. 
Very  plain  people  now  wear  finer  cloth  than  Beau  Fielding 
or  Beau  Edgeworth  could  have  procured  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  We  would  rather  trust  to  the  apothecary  of  a  modem 
village  than  to  the  physician  of  a  large  town  in  Anne's  reign. 
A  modem  boarding-school  miss  could  teU  the  most  learned 
professor  of  Anne's  reign  some  things  in  geography,  astro- 
nomy, and  chemistry,  which  would  surprise  him. 

The  science  of  government  is  an  experimental  science ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  like  all  other  experimental  sciences,  a  progres- 
sive science.  Lord  Mahon  would  have  been  a  very  good 
Whig  in  the  days  of  Harley.  But  Harley,  whom  Lord  Mahon 
censures  so  severely,  was  very  Whiggish  when  compared  even 
with  Clarendon ;  and  Clarendon  was  quite  a  democrat  when 
compared  with  Lord  Burleigh.  If  Lord  Mahon  lives,  as  we 
hope  he  will,  fifty  years  longer,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  he 
now  boasts  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Tories  of  our  time 
bear  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Eevolution,  he  will  then  boast  of  the 
resemblance  borne  by  the  Tories  of  1882  to  those  unmortal 
patriots,  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Society,  we  believe,  is  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge. 
The  tail  is  now  wjiere  the  head  was  some  generations  ago. 
But  the  head  and  the  tail  still  keep  their  distance.  A  nurse 
of  this  century  is  as  wise  as  a  justice  of  the  quorum  and  cust- 
alorum  in  Shallow's  time.     The  wooden  spoon  of  this  year 
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would  puzzle  a  senior  wrangler  of  the  reign  of  (George  the 
Second.  A  boy  fix>m  the  National  School  reads  and  spells 
better  than  half  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  October  dab. 
But  there  is  still  as  wide  a  difference  sa  ever  between  justices 
and  nurses,  senior  wranglers  and  wooden  spoons,  members 
of  Ptoliament  and  children  at  charity  schools.  In  the  same 
way,  though  a  Tory  may  now  be  very  like  what  a  Whig  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  Whig  is  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  Tory  as  ever.  The  stag,  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  Bathos,  who  ^'  feared  his  hind  feet  would  o'ertake  the 
fore,"  was  not  more  mistaken  than  Lord  Mahon,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  has  really  come  up  witfir  the  Whigs.  The  absolute 
position  of  the  parties  has  been  altered ;  the  relative  position 
remains  unchanged.  Through  the  whole  of  that  great  move- 
ment which  began  before  these  party-names  existed,  and 
which  will  continue  after  they  have  become  obsolete,  through 
the  whole  of  that  great  movement  of  which  the  Charter  of 
John,  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  extinction 
of  Yillenage,  the  separation  from  the  see  of  Some,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts,  the  reform  of  the  Bepresentative  System, 
are  successive  stages,  there  have  been,  under  some  name  or 
other,  two  sets  of  men,  those  who  were  before  their  age,  and 
those  who  were  behind  it,  those  who  were  the  wisest  among 
their  contemporaries,  and  those  who  gloried  in  being  no  wiser 
than  their  great  grandfathers.  It  is  delightful  to  think,  that, 
in  due  time,  the  last  of  those  who  straggle  in  the  rear  of  the 
great  march  will  occupy  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  The  Tory  Parliament  of  1710  would  have 
passed  for  a  most  liberal  Parliament  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  there  are  at  present  few  members  of  the  Conservative 
Club  who  would  not  have  been  fully  qualified  to  sit  with 
Ha,1ifin.T  and  Somers  at  the  Eit-cat. 

Though,  therefore,  we  admit  that  a  modem  Tory  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  can 
by  no  means  admit  that  a  Tory  of  Anne's  reign  resembled  a 
modem  Whig.  Have  the  modem  Whigs  passed  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  new  interests  created  by  trade  9  Do  the  modem 
Whigs  hold  the  doctrine  of  divine  right?  Have  the  modem 
Whigs  laboured  to  exclude  aU  Dissenters  firom  office  and 
power?  The  modem  Whigs  are,  indeed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, like  the  Tories  of  1712,  desirous  of  peace,  and  of  close 
union  with  France.  But  is  there  no  difference  between  the 
Prance  of  1712  and  the  France  of  1832  ?    Is  Prance  now  the 
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stronghold  of  the  "Popish  tyranny ^^  and  the  "arbitrary 
power"  against  which  onr  ancestors  fought  and  prayed? 
Lord  Mahon  will  find,  we  think,  that  his  parallel  is,  in  all 
essential  circmnstances,  as  incorrect  as  that  which  FlueUen 
drew  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  or  as  that  which 
an  ingenious  Tory  lately  discovered  between  Archbishop 
Williams  and  Archbishop  Vernon. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Mahon  in  thinking  highly  of  the 
Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  But  that  part  of  iheir  con- 
duct which  he  selects  for  especial  praise  is  precisely  the  part 
which  we  think  most  objectionable.  We  revere  them  as  the 
great  champions  of  political  and  of  intellectual  liberty.  It 
is  true  that,  when  raised  to  power,  they  were  not  exempt 
from  the  faults  which  power  naturally  engenders.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  men  bom  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  ignorant  of  many  truths  which  are 
familiar  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  they 
were,  what  the  reformers  of  the  Church  were  before  them, 
and  what  the  reformers  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
since,  the  leaders  of  their  species  in  a  right  direction.  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  allow  to  political  discussion  that 
latitude  which  to  us  appears  reasonable  and  safe;  but  to 
them  we  owe  the  removal  of  the  Censorship.  It  is  true  that 
they  did  not  carry  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  to  its  fall 
extent ;  but  to  them  we  owe  the  Toleration  Act. 

Though,  however,  we  think  that  the  Whigs  of  Anne's 
reign,  were,  as  a  body,  far  superior  in  wisdom  and  public  vir- 
tue to  their  contemporaries  the  Tories,  we  by  no  means  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  defend  aU  the  measures  of  our  favourite 
party.  A  life  of  action,  if  it  is  to  be  usefrd,  must  be  a  life  of 
compromise.  But  speculation  admits  of  no  compromise.  A 
public  man  is  often  under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  mea- 
sures which  he  dislikes,  lest  he  should  endanger  the  success 
of  measures  which  he  thinks  of  vital  importance.  But  the 
historian  lies  under  no  such  necessity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  his  most  sacred  duties  to  point  out  clearly  the  errors  of 
those  whose  general  conduct  he  admires. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that,  on  the  great  question  which  di- 
vided England  during  the  last  four  years  of  Anne's  reign,  the 
Tories  were  in  the  right,  and  the  Whigs  in  the  wrong.  That 
question  was,  whether  England  ought  to  conclude  peace  with- 
out exacting  from  Philip  a  resignation  of  the  Spanish  crown  9 

No  Parliamentary  struggle,  froni^  -i^e  time  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  to  the  time  of  the  Eeform  Bil^  >.^\)een  bo  violent  as  that 
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which  took  -plajce  between  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  TTtreclit 
and  the  War  Party.  The  Commons  were  for  peace ;  the  Lords 
were  for  vigorous  hostilities.     The  Queen  was  compelled  to 
choose  which  of  her  two  highest  prerogatives  she  would  ex- 
ercise, whether  she  would  create  Peers,  or  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment.    The  ties  of  party  superseded  the  ties  of  neighbour- 
hood and  of  blood.   The  members  of  the  hostile  £Ei.ctions  would 
scarcely  speak  to  each  other,  or  bow  to  each  other.      The 
women  appeared  at  the  theatres  bearing  the  badges  of  their 
political  sect.   The  schism  extended  to  the  most  remote  coun- 
ties of  England.     Talents,  such  as  had  seldom  before  been 
displayed  in  political  controversy,  were  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  hostile  parties.     On  one  side  was  Steele,  gay,  lively, 
drunk  with  nniTnnl  spirits  and  with  factious  animosity,  and 
Addison,  with  his  polished  satire,  his  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  fancy,  and  his  graceful  simplicity  of  style.    In  the  front  of 
the  opposite  ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  fiercer  spirit,  the 
apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  perjured  lover,  a 
heart  burning  with  hatred  against  the  whole  human  race,  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  tiie 
lazar-house.     The  Ministers  triumphed,  and  the  peace  was 
concluded.     Then  came  the  reaction.     A  new  sovereign  as- 
cended the  throne.    The  Whigs  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
TTing  and  of  the  Parliament.    The  unjust  severity  with  which 
the  Tories  had  treated  Marlborough  and  Walpole  was  more 
than  retaliated.     Harley  and  Prior  were  thrown  into  prison ; 
Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
foreign  land.     The  wounds  inflicted  in  this  desperate  conflict 
continued  to  rankle  for  many  years.     It  was  long  before  the 
members  of  either  party  could  discuss  the  question  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and  impartiaJiiy.     That  the  Whig 
Ministers  had  sold  us  to  the  Dutch ;  that  the  Tory  Ministers 
had  sold  us  to  the  French ;  that  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
only  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marlborough ;  that  the  peace  had 
been  concluded  only  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  Pretender ; 
these  imputations   and  many  others,  utterly  unfounded,  or 
grossly  exaggerated,  were  hurled  backward  and  forward  by 
the  political  disputants  of  the  last  century.     In  our  time  the 
question  may  be  discussed  without  irritation.    We  will  state, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

The  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended  6rom  the  peace 
were  two ;  first,  the  danger  that  Philip  might  be  induced,  by 
feelings  of  private  affection,  to  act  in  strict  concert  with  the 
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elder  brancli  of  his  house,  to  &yoiir  the  French  trade  at  the 
expense  of  England,  and  to  side  with  the  French  govemment 
in  future  wars ;  secondly,  the  danger  that  the  posterity  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  might  become  extinct,  that  Philip  might 
become  heir  by  blood  to  the  French  crown,  and  that  thus  two 
great  monarchies  might  be  united  under  one  sovereign. 

The  first  danger  appears  to  us  altogether  chiflMrical. 
Family  affection  has  seldom  produced  much  effect  on  the 
policy  of  princes.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  proved  that  in  politics  the  ties  of  interest  are 
much  stronger  than  those  of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  The 
EliH^tor  of  Bavaria  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by  his 
&tfier-in-law ;  Victor  Amadeus  was  in  arms  against  his  sons- 
in-law  ;  Anne  was  seated  on  a  throne  from  which  she  had 
assisted  to  push  a  most  indulgent  father.  It  is  true  that 
Philip  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard  his 
grandfather  with  profound  veneration.  It  was  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  influence  of  Lewis  at  Madrid  would  be  very 
great.  But  Lewis  was  more  than  seventy  years  old ;  he  could 
not  live  long ;  his  heir  was  an  in£Euit  in  the  cradle.  There 
was  surely  no  reason  to  think  that  the  policy  of  the  King  of 
Spain  would  be  swayed  by  his  regard  for  a  nephew  whom  he 
had  never  seen. 

In  £&ct,  soon  after  the  peace,  the  two  branches  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  began  to  quarrel.  A  close  alliance  was  formed 
between  PhUip  and  Charles,  lately  competitors  for  the  Cas- 
tilian  crown.  A  Spanish  princess,  betrothed  to  the  King  of 
France,  was  sent  back  in  the  most  insulting  manner  to  her 
native  country ;  and  a  decree  was  put  forth  by  the  Court  of 
Madrid  commanding  every  Frenchman  to  leave  Spain.  It  is 
true  that,  fifty  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  an  alliance  of 
peculiar  stric^ess  was  formed  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments.  But  both  governments  were  actuated 
on  that  occasion,  not  by  domestic  affection,  but  by  common 
interests  and  common  enmities.  Their  compact,  though 
called  the  Family  Compa<H^  was  as  purely  a  political  compact 
as  the  league  of  Cambrai  or  the  league  of  Pilnitz. 

The  second  danger  was  that  Philip  might  have  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  his  native  country.  This  did  not  happen : 
but  it  might  have  happened ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  very 
likely  to  happen.  A  sickly  child  alone  stood  between  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  heritage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Philip,  it  is  true,  solemnly  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French 
crown.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  possession 
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of  the  Spanish  crown  had  proved  the  inefficacy  of  such  renim- 
ciations.  The  French  lawyers  declared  Philip's  rentmciation 
null,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm.  The  French  people  wonld  probably  have  sided  with 
him  whom  they  would  have  considered  as  the  rightful  heir. 
Saint  Simon,  though  much  less  zealous  for  hereditary  mon- 
archy than  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  though  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  itegent,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  that  prince, 
that  he  never  would  support  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
against  those  of  the  King  of  Spain.  *^  If  such,"  he  said,  '^  be 
my  feelings,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  others  V  Boling- 
broke,  it  is  certain,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  renunciation 
was  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written, 
and  demanded  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  Eng^lish 
Parliament  and  people. 

Yet,  though  it  was  at  one  time  probable  that  the  posterity 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  woidd  become  extinct,  and  though 
it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  the  posterity  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  become  extinct,  Philip  would  have  successfully 
preferred  Ids  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  we  stiU  defend  the 
principle  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  first  place,  Charles 
had,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Villa-Viciosa,  inherited,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  all  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  Surely,  if  to  these  dominions  he  had  added  the 
whole  monarchy  of  Spain,  the  balance  of  power  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered.  The  union  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions and  Spain  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  been  so  ahurm- 
ing  an  event  as  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  But  Charles 
was  actually  Emperor.  Philip  was  not,  and  never  might  be. 
King  of  Prance.  The  certainly  of  the  less  evil  might  well  be 
set  against  the  chance  of  the  greater  evil. 

But,  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  Spain  would  long  have 
remained  under  the  government  either  of  an  Emperor  or  of  a 
King  of  France.  The  character  of  the  Spanish  people  was  a 
better  security  to  the  nations  of  Europe  than  any  will,  any  in- 
strument of  renunciation,  or  any  treaty.  The  same  energy 
which  the  people  of  Castile  had  put  forth  when  Madrid  was 
occupied  by  the  Allied  armies,  they  would  have  again  put 
forth  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  country  was  about  to 
become  a  French  province.  Though  they  were  no  longer 
masters  abroad,  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  see 
foreigners  set  over  them  at  home.  If  Philip  had  attempted 
to  govern  Spain  by  mandates  firom  Versailles,  a  second  Grand 
Alliance  would  easily  have  effected  what  the  first  had  &iled 
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to  accomplish.  The  Spanish  nation  would  have  rallied  against 
hiTTi  as  zealously  as  it  had  before  rallied  around  him.  And  of 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  fallj  aware.  For  many  years  the 
favourite  hope  of  his  heart  was  that  he  might  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  grandfather ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  thought 
it  possible  that  he  could  reign  at  once  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption  and  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace ;  and  they  seem  to  us 
to  be  of  no  very  formidable  kind.  Against  these  dangers  are 
to  be  set  off  tiie  evils  of  war  and  the  risk  of  failure.  The 
evils  of  the  war,  the  waste  of  life,  the  suspension  of  trade,  the 
expenditure  of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  debt,  require  no 
illustration.  The  chances  of  failure  it  is  difficult  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  calculate  with  accuracy.  But  we  think  that 
an  estimate  approximating  to  the  trutiii  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  formed.  The  Allies  had  been  victorious  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Flanders.  It  was  by  no  means  improbable 
that  they  might  fight  their  way  into  the  very  heart  pf  France. 
But  at  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  their 
prospects  been  so  dark  in  that  country  which  was  the  very  ob- 
ject of  the  struggle.  In  Spain  they  held  only  a  few  square 
leagues.  The  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  them.  If  they  had  persisted,  if  they  had 
obtained  success  equal  to  their  highest  expectations,  if  they 
had  gained  a  series  of  victories  as  splendid  as  those  of  Blen- 
heim and  Bamilies,  if  Paris  had  fallen,  if  Louis  had  been  a 
prisoner,  we  stiU  doubt  whether  they  would  have  accomplished 
their  object.  They  would  stiU  have  had  to  carry  on  inter- 
minable hostilities  against  the  whole  population  of  a  country 
which  affords  peculiar  facilities  to  in'egular  warfare,  and  in 
which  invading  armies  suffer  more  from  famine  than  from  the 
sword. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  We  are  in- 
deed no  admirers  of  the  statesmen  who  concluded  that  peace. 
Harley,  we  believe,  was  a  solemn  trifler,  St.  John  a  brilliant 
knave.  The  great  body  of  their  followers  consisted  of  the 
country  clergy  and  the  cotmtry  gentry ;  two  classes  of  men 
who  were  then  inferior  in  intelligence  to  decent  shopkeepers 
or  farmers  of  our  time.  Parson  Barnabas,  Parson  TruUiber, 
Sir  WUfal  Witwould,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Squire  Wes- 
tern, Squire  Sullen,  such  were  the  people  who  composed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Tory  party  during  the  sixty  years  which 
followed  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  the  means  by  which 
the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710  were  most  disreputable. 
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It  is  true  that  the  maimer  in  which  they  used  their  power 
was  often  unjust  and  crueL  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  bring 
about  then*  favourite  project  of  peace,  they  resorted  to  slander 
and  deception,  without  the  slightest  scruple*  It  is  true  that 
they  passed  off  on  the  British  nation  a  renunciation  which 
they  laiew  to  be  invalid.  It  is  true  that  they  gave  up  the 
Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip,  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  humanity  and  national  honour.  But  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Peace  or  War,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  though  their 
motives  may  have  been  selfish  and  malevolent,  their  decision 
was  beneficial  to  the  state. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  It  remains  only 
for  us  to  bid  Lord  Mahon  heartily  fiKreweU,  and  to  assure  him 
that,  whatever  dislike  we  may  feel  for  his  political  opinions, 
we  shall  always  meet  him  wiili  pleasure  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  literature. 


BND  OP  THE   FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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